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LOCAL  DESCEIPTIONS. 


Nothing  is  more  idle,  and,  what  is  less  to  be  forgiven  in  a 
writer,  more  tedious,  than  minute  and  lengthened  descrip- 
tions of  localities ;  where  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
writers  themselves  had  formed  any  tolerable  notion  of  the 
place  they  describe, — ^it  is  certain  their  readers  never  can! 
These  descriptive  passages,  in  which  writers  of  imagination 
so  frequently  indulge,  are  usually  a  glittering  confusion  of 
unconnected  things  ;  circumstances  recollected  from  others, 
or  observed  by  themselves  at  different  times ;  the  finest  are 
thrust  in  together.  If  a  scene  from  nature,  it  is  possible  that 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year  may  be  jumbled  together ;  or  if  a 
castle  or  an  apartment,  its  magnitude  or  its  minuteness  may 
equally  bewilder.  Yet  we  find,  even  in  works  of  celebrity, 
whole  pages  of  these  general  or  these  particular  descriptive 
sketches,  which  leave  nothing  behind  but  noun  substantives 
propped  up  by  random  epithets.  The  old  writers  were  quite 
delighted  to  fill  up  their  voluminous  pages  with  what  was  a 
great  saving  of  sense  and  thinking.  In  the  Alaric  of  Scudery 
sixteen  pages,  containing  nearly  five  hundred  verses,  describe 
a  palace,  commencing  at  the  fagade^  and  at  length  finishing 
with  the  garden ;  but  his  description,  we  may  say,  was  much 
better  described  by  Boileau,  whose  good  taste  felt  the 
absurdity  of  this  "  abondance  sterile,"  in  overloading  a  work 
with  useless  details. 

Un  anteur,  quelquefois,  trop  plein  de  son  objet, 
Jamais  sans  Tdpuiser  n'abandonne  un  sujet. 
S'il  rencontre  un  palais  il  m'en  d^peint  la  face, 
II  me  promene  apres  de  terrasse  en  terrasse. 
Ici  s'oflfre  un  perron,  1st  regne  un  corridor ; 
Ld.  ce  balcon  s'enferme  en  un  balustre  d'or ; 
II  compte  les  plafonds,  les  ronds,  et  les  ovales — 
Je  saute  vingt  feuillets  pour  en  trouver  la  fin ; 
Et  je  me  sauve  ^  peine  au  travers  du  jardin  ! 
VOL.  III.  B 


And  then  he  adds  so  excel  lent  a  ci 
must  not  neglect  it  :— 


n  of  criticism,  that  w 


q^n'oii  dit  da  trnp  est  fade  et  riilitituit ; 

"  '   rejctl«  i,  rinBtaat, 
Bjtit  Be  Twrner,  ne  sut  jamaii  torire. 


We  have  a  memorahle  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  local  1 
descriptions  in  a  very  remarkable  one  by  a  writer  of  fine  J 
genius,  composing  with  an  estremo  fondnosB  of  his  subject,  I 
and  curiously  anxious  to  eend  down  to  posterity  the  most  ^ 
elaborate  display  of  his  own  villa — this  was  the  Laurentintim 
of  Pliny.  We  cannot  read  Lis  letter  to  Gallus,  which  the 
English  reader  may  in  Melmoth's  elegant  version,*  without 
somewhat  participating  in  the  delight  of  the  writer  in 
many  of  its  details  ;  but  we  cannot  with  the  writer  form  the 
slightest  conception  of  his  villa,  while  he  is  leading  us  over 
from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  pointing  to  us  the  oppo- 
site wing,  with  a  "  beyond  this,"  and  a  "  not  far  from 
thence,"  and  "  to  this  apartment  another  of  the  same  sort," 
Ac.  Yet,  stiU,  as  we  were  in  great  want  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  a  Boman  villa,  and  as  this  must  be  the  most  so 
possible,  architects  have  frequently  studied,  and  the  learned 
translated  with  extraordinary  care,  Pliny's  Beaeription  afhia 
Ziau/re»ti»um.  It  became  so  favourite  an  object,  that  emi- 
nent architects  have  attempted  to  raise  up  this  edifice  ouee 
more,  by  giving  its  plan  and  elevation ;  and  this  extraordinary 
fact  is  the  result — that  not  one  of  them  but  has  given  a 
representation  different  from  the  other !  Montfaueon,  a  more 
faithful  antiquary,  in  his  close  translation  of  the  description 
of  this  villa,  in  comparing  it  with  Felibien's  plan  of  the  villa 
itself,  observEB,  "  that  the  architect  acoommodatpd  his  edi- 
fice to  bis  translation,  but  that  their  notions  are  not  the 
same;  unquestionably,"  be  adds,  "if  ten  skilful  translators 
were  to  perform  their  task  separately,  there  would  not  bo  one  J 
who  agreed  with  another !"  ■ 

If,  then,  on  this  subject  of  local  descriptions,  we  find  that  it  I 
is  impossible,  to  convey  eiact  notions  of  a  real  existing  scene,-! 
what  must  we  think  of  those  which,  in  truth,  describe  sceneal 
which  have  no  other  odatence  than  the  confused  makJngs-upJ 
of  an  author's  invention  ;  where  the  more  he  details  the  mor^^ 
he  confuses ;  and  where  the  more  particular  he  wishes  to  b 
the  more  indistinct  the  whole  appears  ? 
•  Bouk  ii.  IbW.  17. 


Local  Descriptions.  8 

Local  descriptions,  after  a  few  striking  circumstances  have 
been  selected,  admit  of  no  further  detail.  It  is  not  their 
length,  but  their  happiness,  which  enters  into  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  the  imagination  can  only  take  in  and  keep  together  a 
very  few  parts  of  a  picture.  The  pen  must  not  intrude  on 
the  province  of  the  pencil,  any  more  than  the  pencil  must 
attempt  to  perform  what  cannot  in  any  shape  be  submitted  to 
the  eye,  though  fully  to  the  mind. 

The  great  art,  perhaps,  of  local  description,  is  rather  a 
general  than  a  particular  view  ;  the  details  must  be  left  to 
the  imagination ;  it  is  suggestion  rather  than  description. 
There  is  an  old  Italian  sonnet  of  this  kind  which  I  have  often 
read  wibh  delight ;  and  though  I  may  not  communicate  the 
same  pleasure  to  the  reader,  yet  the  story  of  the  writer  is 
most  interesting,  and  the  lady  (for  such  she  was)  has  the 
highest  claim  to  be  ranked,  like  the  lady  of  Evelyn,  among 
literary  wives, 

JBVancesca  Turina  Biifalini  di  Citfa  di  Castello,  of  noble 
extraction,  and  devoted  to  literature,  had  a  collection  of  her 
poems  published  in  1628.  She  frequently  interspersed  little 
domestic  incidents  of  her  female  friend,  her  husband,  her  son, 
her  grandchildren ;  and  in  one  of  these  sonnets  she  has  deli- 
neated her  palace  of  San  CHustinq,  whose  localities  she 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  with  intense  delight  in  the  company 
of  "  her  lord,"  whom  she  tenderlj'-.  associates  with  the  scene. 
Tliere  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity  in  the  description,  which  will 
perhaps  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  the  spot  than  even  Pliny 
could  do  in  the  voluminous  description  of  his  villa.  She  tells 
us  what  she  found  when  brought  to  the  house  of  her  husband:-^ 

Am  pie  salle,  ampie  loggie,  ampio  cortile 

E  stanze  ornate  con  gentil  pittnre, 

T^rovai  giungendo,  e  nobili  sculture 

Di  marmo  fatte,  da  scalpel  non  vile. 
Nobil  giardin  con  un  perpetuo  Aprile 

Di  varij  fior,  di  frutti,  e  di  verdure, 

Ombre  soavi,  acque  a  temprar  rarsure 

E  strade  di  beltd.  non  dissimile ; 
E  non  men  forte  ostel,  che  per  fortezza 

Ha  il  ponte,  e  i  fianchi,  e  lo  circonda  intomo 

Fosso  profando  e  di  real  larghezza. 
Qui  fei  col  mio  Signore  dolce  soggiomo 

Con  santo  amor,  con  somma  contentezza 

Onde  ne  benedico  il  mese  e  il  giomo  ! 

Wide  halls,  wide  galleries,  and  an  ample  conrt^ 
Chambers  adom'd  by  pictures'  soothing  charm, 
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Masques. 

I  fonad  together  blended ;  noble  sculptnie 
In  marble,  polish'd  by  no  cliiael  rile: 
A  Dobla  gariien,  where  a  luting  April 
All'TsrianB  flowera  Koi  firuitB  and  verdure  ehovErs  ; 
8oft  sbadea,  and  wuterfi  tempsdng  the  hot  air ; 
Aud  nndalating  paths  ui  equal  beaatj  1 
Nor  leaa  the  castled  ^lury  Blauds  ia  force, 
Aad  bridged  and  flanked.     And  roani 
The  deepened  noBt,  showing  a  regal  size.  • 
,  Here  with  my  lord  I  cart  mj  aweet  sojourn, 
With  ho!j  loTB,  and  with  snpreine  oouteut; 
Aod  hence  I  bless  the  month,  and  bleu  the  da;  I 


It  sometimes  happens,  in  the  history  of  national  amusem^  __ 
that  a  name  eurvives  while  the  thing  itself  ia  forgotten.  This" 
has  heen  remarkahly  the  ease  with  our  court  Maaques,  respect-' 
iug  which  our  most  eminent  writers  long  ventured  on  so  many 
false  opinions,  with  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  theae 
compositions,  which  combined  all  that  was  esquisite  in  the 
imitative  arte  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  song,  dancing,  and 
machinery,  at  a  period  when  our  public  theatre  was  in  its 
rude  infancy.  Convinced  of  the  miserable  state  of  our  repre- 
BButcd  drama,  and  not  then  possessing  that  more  curioua 
knowledge  of  their  domestic  history  wliich  we  delight  to 
eiplore,  they  were  led  into  erroneous  notions  of  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous,  the  most  fascinating,  and  the  most  poetical 
of  dramatic  amusements.  Our  present  theatrical  exhibitiouH 
are,  indeed,  on  a  scale  to  which  the  twopeimy  audiences  of 
the  bam  plnjhouBes  of  Shakspeare  could  never  have  strained 
their  sight ;  and  our  picturesque  and  learned  cogfume,  with 
the  brilliant  changes  of  our  scenery,  would  have  maddened 
the  "  property-men"  and  the  "  tire-women"  of  the  Globe  or 
the  Red  Bull.*     Shakspeare  himself  never  beheld  the  true- 


•  Sir  Pbili] 


n  his  "Defence  of  Poesj,"  ]E95,  allndea  to  th».] 
1  writing  tne  supposed  locality  of  each  acene  orer  the  stage,  andt' 
What  child  a  there  that  coming  to  a  play,  and  seeing  Tktbl* 
written  in  great  letters  on  an  old  door,  doth  beiioTa  that  it  ia  Tiiebe«." 
As  late  OB  the  production  of  Davenaiit's  Siege  of  BJioda  {area  16Sfl), 
this  custom  was  continued,  and  ia  thns  described  in  the  printed  edition  of 
the  play  : — "  In  the  middle  of  the  frieze  was  a  compartment  wherein  was 
written  Rhodta.'"  In  many  inatances  the  spectator  was  left  to  infer  thi 
locality  of  the  acene  from  tho  dialogue.—"  Now,"  says  Sidney,  "yon  shall 
have  three  lodios  wallte  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  mi 


i 


the-  I 
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magical  illusions  of  his  own  dramas,  with  "  Enter  the  Red 
Coat,"  and  "  Exit  Hat  and  Cloak,"  helped  out  with  "  painted 
cloths;"  or,  as  a  bard  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  chants — 

Look  back  and  see 
The  strange  vicissitudes  of  poetrie ; 
Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 
And  sat  knee-deep  in  nnt-eJiells  in  the  pit. 

But  while  the  public  theatre  continued  long  in  this  con- 
tracted state,  without  scenes,  without  dresses,  without  an 
orchestra,  the  court  displayed  scenical  and  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions with  such  c#stljr  magnificence,  such  inventive  fancy, 
and  such  miraculous  art,  that  we  may  doubt  if  the  combined 
genius  of  Ben  Jonson,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Lavves,  or  Ferobosco, 
at  an  era  m6st  favourable  to  the  arts  of  imagination,  has  been 
equalled  by  the  modem  spectacle  of  the  Opera. 

But  this  circumstance  had  entirely  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  our  critics.  The  critic  of  a  Masque  must  not  only  have 
read  it,  but  he  must  also  have  heard  and  have  viewed  it. 
The  only  witnesses  in  this  case  are  those  letter-writers  of  the 
dav,  who  were  then  accustomed  to  communicate  such  domestic 
intelligence  to  their  absent  friends :  from  such  ample  corre- 
spondence I  have  often  drawn  some  curious  and -sometimes 
important  information.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  opinions 
of  some  great  critics,  how  from  an  original  mis-statement 
they  have  drawn  an  illegitimate  opinion,  and  how  one  inherits 
from  the  other  the  error  which  he  propagates.  Warbiirton 
said  dn  Masques,  that  "  Shakspeare  was  an  enemy  to  these 
fooleries,  as  appears  by  his  writing  none."  This  opinion  was 
among  the  many  which  that  singular  critic  threw  out  as  they 
arose  at  the  moment ;  for  Warburton  forgot  that  Shakspeare 
characteristically  introduces  one  in  the  Tempest^ s  most  fan- 
ciful scene.*  Granger,  who  had  not  much  time  to  study  the 
manners  of  the  age  whose  personages  he  was  so  well  acquainted 

stage  to  be  a  garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in  the 
same  place  ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock."  In 
Middleton's  Chaste  Maid,  1630,  when  the  scene  changes  to  a  bed-room, 
"a  bed  is  thrust  out  upon  the  stage,  Alwit's  wife  in  it ;"  which  simple 
process  was  effected  by  pushing  it  through  the  curtains  that  hung  access 
the  entrance  to  the  stage,  which  at  that  time  projected  into  the  pit. 

*  The  play  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  performed  by  the  clowns  in  Shak- 

speare's  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  is  certainly,  constructed  in  burlesque 

of  characters  in  court  Masques,  which  sometimes  were  aa  difficult  to  be 

Blade  comprehensible  to  an  audience  as  "the  clowns  of  Athens"  found 

Wall  and  Moonshine  to  be. 


Masques. 


with,  in  a  note  on  Milton's  Maaque,  said  that  "  these  compo- 
Btlons  were  trifling  and  perplexed  allegorieB,  the  persons  of 
which  are  fantastical  to  the  last  degree.  Ben  Jonson,  in  hia 
'  Masque  of  Christmas,'  has  introduced  '  Minced  Pie,'  and 
'  Bahy  Cake,'  who  act  their  parts  in  the  drama.*  But  the 
most  wretched  performaiiees  of  this  kind  could  please  by  the 
help  of  music,  machinery,  and  dancing."  Granger  blunders, 
describing  by  two  farcical  characters  a  species  of  composition 
of  which  farce  was  not  the  characteristic.  Such  personagea 
as  he  notices  would  enter  into  the  Anti-masque,  which 
a  humorous  parody  of  the  more  solemn  Masque,  and  some- 
times relieved  it.  Malone,  whose  fancy  was  not  vivid,  con- 
demns Masques  and  the  nge  of  Masques,  in  which,  he  says, 
echoing  Granger's  epithet,  "  the  wretched  tasle  ef  the  times 
found  amusement."  And  lastly  comes  Mr.  Todd,  whom  the 
splendid  fragment  of  the  "  Arcades,"  and  the  entire  Masqi 
which  we  have  by  heart,  couid  not  warm ;  while  his  □( 
tralising  criticism  fixes  him  at  the  freezing  point  of  the 
thermometer.  "This  dramatic  entertainment,  perfc 
not  without  prodigious  expense  in  machinery  and  decoration, 
to  which  humour  we  certainly  owe  the  entertainment  of 
'Arcades,'  and  the  inimitable  Mask  of  'Cumus.'"  " 
however,  is  only  a  fine  dramatic  poem,  retaining  scareeiy  any 
features  of  the  Masque,  The  only  modern  critic  who  had 
written  with  some  research  on  this  departed  elegance  of  the 
English  drama  was  Warton,  whose  fancy  responded  to  the 
fascination  of  the  lairy-like  magnificence  and  lyrical  spirit  of 
the  Maaque,  Warton  had  the  taste  to  give  a  specimen  from 
"  The  Inner  Temple  Mask  by  WilHam  Browne,"  tlie  pas- 
toral poet,  whose  Address  to  Sleep,  he  observed,  "  reminda 

*  It  is  due  to  a  grest  pnet  like  Sen  Jdhbod,  tliat,  vitbotit  troubling 
tlie  render  to  turn  to  hie  wurhs,  ve  alionld  giTC  his  ova  description  of  theta 
cfaaraoMo,  to  bbow  that  the;  nere  not  the  "perplexed  nllegariea" 
the;  iire  asaertel  to  bs  by  Granger ;  nor  iaappropriiite  to  the  Maaque 
of  Chrisimat,  for  wHah  tfaey  were  denigned,  Minceii-7ie  -wsb  habited 
"like  a  fine  cook's  wife,  drest  neat,  her  man  cBFrying  a  jue,  dish,  and 
spoDD."  Baby-Caes  wbb  "  dreat  like  a.  boy,  in  a  fine  lang  coat,  bigj^-bib, 
muckender  (or  handkerchief),  and  a  little  dagger  ;  hie  usher  liearing  a  great 
cake,  with  a  bean  and  a  peuae  ;"  the  latter  being  indicative  of  those  g?iio- 
isll;  inserted  is  a  Christiuas  cake,  which,  when  cut  into  Blices  and  dis- 
tribnted,  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  bean  the  peraon  nho  should  be 
king  ;  the  dice  with  the  pea  duing  the  aame  fin'  tho  queen.  Neither  of 
tkheee  characters  speak,  but  make  part  of  the  show  to  be  descTtbed  by 
Pather  Chrialmaa.  Jonaon's  invantive  taleat  was  never  m«re  cooipiouDua 
than  in  the  concoctiou  of  court  Masques. 
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us  of  some  favourite  touches  in  Milton's  Comtis,  to  which  it 
perhaps  gave  birth."  Yet  even  Warton  was  deficient  in 
that  sort  of  research  which  only  can  discover  the  true  nature 
of  these  singular  dramas. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which,  some  years  ago,  I  found  all 
our  knowledge  of  this  once  favourite  amusement  of  our  court, 
our  nobility,  and  our  learned  bodies  of  the  four  inns  of  court. 
Some  extensive  researches,^  pursued  among  contemporary 
manuscripts,  cast  a  new  light  over  this  obscure  child  of  fancy 
and  magnificence.  I  could  not  think  lightly  of  what  Ben 
Jonson  has  called  "  The  Eloquence  of  Masques;"  entertain- 
ments on  which  from  three  to  &ve  thousand  pounds  were 
expended,  and  on  more  public  occasions  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. To  the  aid  of  the  poetry,  composed  by  the  finest 
poets,  came  the  most  skilful  musicians  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate machinists ;  Ben  Jonson,  and  Inigo  Jones,*  and  Lawes 
blended  into  one  piece  their  respective  genius;  and  Lord 
Bacon,  and  Whitelocke,  and  Selden,  who  sat  in  committees 
for  the  last  grand  Masque  presented  to  Charles  the  First, 
invented  the  devices;  composed  the  procession  of  the 
Masquers  and  the  Anti-Masquers ;  while  one  took  the  care 
of  the  dancing  or  the  brawlers,  and  Whitelocke  the  music — 
the  sage  Whitelocke!  who  has  chronicled,  his  self-compla- 
cency on  this  occasion,  by  claiming  the  invention  of  a 
Coranto,  which  for  thirty  years  afterwards  was  the  delight 
of  the  nation,  and  was  blessed  by  the  name  of  "  Whitelocke's 
Coranto,"  and  which  was  always  called  for,  two  or  three 
times  over,  whenever  that  great  statesman  "  came  to  see  a 
play!"t  So  much  personal  honour,  was  considered  to  be 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  Masque,  that  even  this  com- 
mittee of,  illustrious  men  was  on  the  point  of  being  broken 
up  by  too  serious  a  discussion  concerning  precedence;  and 
the  Masque  had  nearly  not  taken  place,  till  they  hit  on  the 
expedient  of  throwing  dice  to  decide  on  their  rank  in  the 
procession !  On  this  jealousy  of  honour  in  the  composition 
of  a  Masque,  I  discovered,  what  hitherto  had  escaped  the 
knowledge,  although  not  the  curiosity,  of  literary  inquirers — 
the  occasion  of  the  memorable  enmity  between  Ben  Jonson 

*  The  first  employment  of  these  two  great  men  was  upon  The  Masque  of 
JBlachnesSy  performed  at  Wliitehall  on  Twelfth-Night,  1603  ;  and  which 
cost  nearly  10,000Z.  of  our  present  money. 

f  The  mnsic  of  Whitelocke's  Corcmto  is  preserved  in  Hawkins's  "  His- 
tory of  Music."   Might  it  be  restored  for  the  ladies  as  a  waltz  ? 
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jmd  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  hitherto  acted  together  with 
brotherly  affection ;  "  a  circumstance,"  says  Gilford,  to  whom 
I  communicated  it,  "not  a  httle  important  in  the  history  of 
our  calumniated  poet."  The  trivial  cause,  but  not  so  in  its 
consequences,  was  the  poet  prefisiug  his  own  name  before 
that  of  the  architect  on  .the  title-page  of  a  Masque,  which 
hitherto  had  only  been  annexed;*  so  jealous  was  the  great 
architect  of  his  part  of  the  Masque,  and  so  predominant  hia 
power  and  name  at  court,  that  he  considered  his  rights 
invaded  by  the  inferior  elaime  of  the  poet !  Jonson  has 
poured  out  the  whole  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  two  short 
satires :  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  subject  of  these 
aatirea,  they  provoked  Inigo  to  sharpen  his  pen  on  rhyme; 
but  it  is  edgelees,  and  the  blunt  composition  still  lies  in  its 
manuscript  state. 

While  these  researches  had  engaged  my  attention,  appeared 
Gifford's  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  characteristics  of 
Masques  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  elaborately  opened  with 
the  clear  and  penetrating  spirit  of  that  ablest  of  our  dramatio 
critics.  I  feel  it  like  presumption  to  add  to  what  has  re- 
ceived the  finishing  hand  of  a  master ;  hut  his  jewel  is  locked 
lip  in  a  cheet,  which  1  feai  is  too  rarely  opened,  and  he  will 
allow  me  to  borrow  something  from  its  splendour.  "The' 
Masque,  as  it  attained  its  highest  degree  of  excellence,  ad- 
mitted of  dialogue,  ringing,  and  dancing ;  these  were  not  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  but  combined,  by  the  introduction 
of  some  ingenious  fable,  into  an  harmonious  whole.  When 
the  plan  was  formed,  the  aid  of  the  sister-arts  was  called  in ; 
for  the  essence  of  the  Masque  was  pomp  and  glory.  Move- 
able scenery  of  the  most  costly  and  splendid  kind  \iba 
lavished  on  the  Masque;  the  most  celebrated  masters  were 
employed  on  the  songs  and  dances ;  and  all  that  the'kingdom 
afibrded  of  vocal  and  instrumental  excellence  was  employed 
to  embellish  the  exhibition. t  Thus  magnificently  constructed, 
the  Masque  was  not  committed  to  ordinary  performers.     It 

•  This  was  Chloridla,  a  Masque  performeil  by  the  quean  and  lier  ladie* 
at  court,  on  Shrovetide,  1630  ;  upon  the  title-page  of  which  \a  printed, 
"ths  inventore — Ben  JnasDii,  Inigo  Jones."  Jodboii  vna,  bjreavm  of  tha 
uflnence  of  Inigo,  deprived  of  empluy  at  CDort  ever  after,  anpplantcd  by 
other  poets  named  by  the  architect,  and  among  them  Baywood,  Shirlef, 
and  Daren  ant. 

t  Oflorgo  Chapmaa'a  MemaraUe  Matke,  perfiirmed  at  Whitclmll,  1530, 
^;  the  Eeatlsmea  of  the  Middle  Temple  aud  Liiipulu's  Inii,  coat  the  latL..-! 
snciety  nearly  EOOOi.  for  tbeir  share  of  the  expenaos. 
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was  composed,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  for  princes,  and  by 
princes  it  was  played.*  Of  these  Masques,  the  skill  with 
which  their  ornaments  were  designed^  and  the  inexpressible 
grace  with  which  they  were  executed,  appear  to  have  left  a 
vivid  impression  on  the  mind  of  Jonson.  .  His  genius  awakes 
at  once,  and  all  his  faculties  attune  to  sprightliness  and  plea- 
sure. He  makes  his  appearance,  like  his  own  Delight,  '  ac- 
companied with  Grace,  Love,  Harmony,  Revel,  Sport,  and 
Laughter.' 

'*  'In  curious  knot  and  nuusies  so 
The  Spring  at  first  was  tanght  to  go; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora,  had  his  motiorur^  too ; 
And  thns  did  Yenus  learn  to  lead 
The  Idalian  brawls,  and  so  to  tread, 
As  if  the  wind,  not  she,  did  walk, 
Kor  pressM  a  flower,  nor  bow'd  a  stalk. 

"  But  in  wh'at,"  says  Gifford,  "  was  the  taste  of  the  times 
wretched  ?  In  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  they  have  not 
since  been  equaled;  and  it  ill  becomes  us  to  arraign  the 
taste  of  a  period  which  possessed  a  cluster  of  writere  of  whom 
the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.'*  Malone  did 
not  live  to  read  this  denouncement  of  his  objection  to  these 
Masques,  as  "bungling  shows;"  and  which  Warburton 
treats  as  " fooleries ;"  Granger  as  "•wretched  performances;'* 
while  Mr.  Todd  regards  them  merely  as  "  the  humour  of  the 
times !" 

Masques  were  often  the  private  theatricals  of  the  families 
of  our  nobility,  performed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
their  seats ;  and  were  splendidly  got  up  on  certain  occasions  : 
such  as  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial,  or  in  compliment  to  some 
great  visitor.  The  Masque  of  Comus  was  composed  by 
Milton  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  Charles  the  First  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  a  scene  in  this  Masque  presented  both  the 
castle  and  the  town  of  Ludlow,  which  proves,  that  although 
our  small  public  theatres  had  not  yet  displayed  any  of  the 
scenical  illusions  which  long  afterwards  Davenant  introduced, 
these  scenical  effects  existed  in  great  perfection  in  the 
Masques.  The  minute  descriptions  introduced  by  Thomas 
Campion,  in  his  "  Memorable  Masque,"  as  it  is  called,  will 
convince  us  that  the  scenery  must  have  been  exquisite  and 

*  Ben  Jonson  records  the  names  of  the  noble  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
enacted  his  inventions  at  court. 

+  The  figures  and  actions  of  dancers  in  Masqnes  were  called  motions. 
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fanciful,  and  that  the  poet  was  alnrays  a  watchful  and  ansiooB  I 
partner  with  the  machiniBt,  with  whom  sometimes,  however,  " 
he  had  a  quarrel. 

The  Buhject  of  this  very  rare  Masque  was  "  The  Night 
and  the  Hours."  It  would  be  tedious  to  dcacribe  the  first 
Bcene  with  the  fondness  with  which  the  poet  haa  dwelt  on 
it.  It  was  a  douhle  valley;  one  side,  with  dark  clouds 
hanging  before  it ;  on  the  other,  a  green  vale,  with  trees,  and 
nine  golden  ones  of  fifteen  feet  high  ;  from  which  grove,  to- 
wards "the  State,"ortheBeat  of  theking,was  a  broad  descent 
to  the  dancing-place :  the  bower  of  Flora  was  on  the  right, 
the  house  of  Kight  on  the  left ;  between  them  a  hill,  hanging 
like  a  cliff  over  the  grove.  The  bower  of  Flora  was  spacious, 
garnished  with  flowers  and  flowery  branches,  with  lights 
among  them ;  the  house  of  Night  ample  and  stately,  with 
black  columns  studded  with  golden  stars ;  within,  nothing 
but  clouds  and  twinkling  stars ;  while  about  it  were  placed, 
on  wire,  artideial  bats  and  owls,  continually  moving.  As 
soon  afi  the  king  entered  the  great  hall,  the  hauiboye,  out  o£  J 
the  wood  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  entertained  the  time,  till  i 
Flora  and  Zephyr  were  seen  busily  gathering  flowers  from  the  I 
bower,  throwing  them  into  baakGts  which  two  siivans  held, 
attired  in  changeable  taffeta.  The  song  is  light  as  their 
fingera,  but  the  burden  ia«harrning: — 

Now  hath  Flora  rohh'd  her  bowers 
To  be&iend  this  place  irith  floni-ra; 

Strow  abont  1  Btrow  abanb ! 
DljeiB,  divers  flowera  aSect 
For  some  priiate  dsar  respect ; 

Strow  about  t  strow  about ! 
But  Ms  none  of  Flora's  friend 
That  will  not  the  tote  aommend ; 

Strow  iibont  I  strow  abont  I  • 

I  cannot  quit  this  Masque,  of  which  collectors  know  t 
rarity,  without  preserving  one  of  those  Doric  delioaeiea,  of 
which,  perhaps,  we  have  outlived  the  taste !  It  is  a  playful 
dialogue  between  a  Silvan  and  an  Hour,  while  Night  appears 
in  her  house,  with  her  long  black  hair  spangled  with  gold, 
amidst  her  Hours;  their  faces  black,  and  each  bearing  a 
lighted  black  torch. 
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Silvan.  Wherein  then? 

Hour.        In  the  frolic  view  of  men ! 

Silvan.     Lov*st  thou  music  ? 

Hour.  Oh  !  'tis  sweet ! 

Silvan.     What's  dancing  ? 

Hour.  E'en  the  mirth  of  feet. 

Silvan.      Joy  you  in  fairies  and  in  elves  ? 

Hour.        We  are  of  that  sort  ourselves  ! 

But,  Silvan  !  say,  why  do  you  love 

Only  to  frequent  the  grove  ? 
Silvan.     Life  is  fullest  of  content 

When  delight  is  innocent. 
Hour.        Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  long  ! 

Come  then,  let's  close,  and  end  the  song  ! 

That  the.  moveable  scenery  of  these  Masques  formed  as  per- 
fect a  scenical  illusion  as  any  that  our  own  age,  with  all  its 
perfection  of  decoration,  has  attained  to,  will  not  be  denied 
by  those  who  have  read  the  few  Masques  which  have  been 
printed.  They  usually  contrived  a  double  division  of  the 
scene ;  one  part  was  for  some  time  Concealed  from  the  spec- 
tator, which  produced  surprise  and  variety.  Thus  in  the 
Lord's  Masque,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Palatine,  the  scene 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  from  the  roof  to  the  floor ;  the 
lower  part  being  first  discovered,  there  appeared  a  wood  in 
perspective,  the  innermost  part  being  of  "  releeve  or  whole 
round,"  the  rest  painted.  On  the  left  a  cave,  and  on  the 
right  a  thicket,  from  which  issued  Orpheus.  At  the  b^k 
part  of  the  scene,  at  the  sudden  fall  of  a  curtain,  the  upper 
part  broke  on  the  spectators,  a  heaven  of  clouds  of  all  hues ; 
the  stars  suddenly  vanished,  the  clouds  dispersed ;  an  element 
of  artificial  fire  played  about  the  house  of  Prometheus — a 
bright  and  transparent  cloud,  reaching  from  the  heavens  to 
the  earth,  whence  the  eight  masquers  descending  with  the 
music  of  a  full  song ;  and  at  the  end  of  their  descent  the  cloud 
broke  in  twainj  and  one  part  of  it,  as  with  a  wind,  was  blown 
athwart  the  scene.  "While  this  cloud  was  vanishing,  the 
wood,  being  the  under  part  of  the  scene,  was  insensibly 
changing ;  a  perspective  view  opened,  with  porticoes  on  each 
side,  and  female  statues  of  silver,  accompanied  with  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  filling  the  end  of  the  house  of  Prome- 
theus, and  seemed  all  of  goldsmiths'  work.  The  women  of 
Prometheus  descended  from  their  niches,  till  the  anger  of 
Jupiter  turned  them  again  into  statues.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  the  size  of  the  proscenium,  or  stage,  accorded  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  scene ;    for  I  find  choruses  described. 
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"  and  cbangeaWe  coayeyanpes  of  the  King,"  in  manner  of  an 
echo,  performed  by  more  than  forty  didL'rcnt  Tuiees  and  in- 
struments in  various  parts  of  the  scene.  The  architectural 
decorations  were  the  pride  of  Inigo  Jones ;  such  could  not  be 

"  I  suppose,"  Bays  the  writer  of  this  Masque,  "few  have 
ever  seen  more  neat  artifice  than  Master  Inigo  Jones  showed 
in  contriving  their  motion ;  who,  aa  all  the  rest  of  the  work- 
mansliip  which  belonged  to  the  whole  invention,  showed  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  skill,  which  if  it  be  not  as  lively 
eipressed  in  writing  as  it  appeared  in  view,  rob  not  him  of 
his  due,  but  lay  the  blame  on  tny  want  of  right  apprehending 
his  instructions,  for  the  adorinq  of  his  art."  Whether  this 
strong  expression  should  he  only  adorning  does  not  appear  in 
any  errata ;  but  the  feeling  of  admiration  was  fervent  among 
the  spectators  of  that  day,  who  were  nt  least  as  much 
astonished  as  they  were  delighted.  Ben  Jonson's  prose 
descriptions  of  scenes  in  his  own  exquisite  Masques,  as  Gif- 
ford  observes,  "are  singularly  hold  and  beautifu!."  In  a 
letter  which  I  discovered,  the  writer  of  which  had  been  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  Masques,  and  which  Gilford  has  pre- 
served,*  the  reader  may  sec  the  great  poet  anxiously  united 
with  Inigo  Jones  in  working  the  machinery.  Jonson,  before 
"  a  sacrifice  could  be  performed,  turned  the  globe  of  the  earth, 
standing  behind  the  altar."  In  this  globe  "  tSe  sea  was 
expressed  heightened  with  silver  waves,  which  stood,  or 
rather  hung  (for  no  axle  was  seen  to  support  it),  and  turning 
ioftly,  discovered  the  first  MaBque,"t  S'C.  This  "  turning 
softly"  producing  a  very  magical  effect,  the  great  poet  would 
truKt  to  no  other  hand  but  his  own  ! 

It  seems,  however,  that  as  no  Masque-writer  equalled 
Jonson,  so  no  machinist  rivalled  Inig;o  Jones,  I  have  some- 
times caught  a  groan  from  some  unfortunate  poet,  whoso 
beautiful  fancies  were  spoilt  by  the  bungling  machiuiat.  One 
eays,  "  The  order  of  thu  scene  was  carefully  and  ingeniously 
disposed,  and  as  happily  put  in  act  (for  the  motions)  by  the 
ling's  master  carpenter;"  but  he  adds,  "the  painters,  I 
must  needs  say  (not  to  belie  them),  lent  small  colour  to  any, 
to  attribute  much  of  the  spirit   of  these  things  to  their 

■  Memoirs  af  Jonson,  p,  88. 
t  See  Gifforil'a  Jonson,  toI.  viL  p.  78.      This  jurformnnM 
Masque   of  ifymea,    enacted  it  court  in  1(506,  on  tlio  ocCMicn  of  tie 
moi-iiage  of  tLe  Enr!  of  Eases  to  tlio  lUugliter  of  the  Karl  of  Suffolk. 
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pencil.'*  Campion,  in  one  of  his  Masques,  describing  where 
the  trees  were  gently  to  sink,  &c.,  by  an  engine  placed  under 
the  stage,  and  in  sinking  were  to  open,  and  the  masquers  ap- 
pear out  at  their  tops,  &c.,  adds  this  vindictive  mar- 
ginal note :  "  Either  by  the  simplicity,  negligence,  or  con- 
spiracy of  the  painter,  the  passing  away  of  the  trees  was 
somewhat  hazarded,  though  the  same  day  they  had  been 
shown  with  much  admiration,  and  were  left  together  to  the 
same  night;'*  that  is,  they  were  worked  right  at  the  re- 
hearsal, and  failed  in  the  representation,  which  must  have 
perplexed  the  nine  masquers  on  the  tops  of  these  nine  trees. 
But  such  accidents  were  only  vexations  crossing  the  fancies 
of  the  poet :  they  did  not  essentially  injure  'the  magnificence, 
the  pomp,  and  the  fairy  world  opened  to  the  spectators.  Sa 
little  was  the  character  of  these  Masques  known,  that  all  our 
critics  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  repeated  blunders,  and  used 
•the  Masques  as  Campion  suspected  his  painters  to  have  done, 
"either  by  simplicity,  negligence,  or  conspiracy.'*  Hurd,  a 
cold  systematic  critic,  thought  he  might  safely  prefer  the 
Masque  in  the  Tempest,  as  "putting  to  shame  all  the 
Masques  of  Jonson,  not  only  in  its  construction,  but  in  the 
splendour  of  its  show  ;" — "  which,"  adds  Gifford,  "  was 
danced  and  sung  by  the  ordinary  performers  to  a  couple  of 
fiddles,  perhaps  in  the  balcony  of  the  stage."  Such  is  the 
fate  of  criticism  without  knowledge  !  And  now,  to  close  our 
Masques,  let  me  apply  the  forcible  style  of  Ben  Jonson  him* 
self :  "  The  glory  of  all  these  solemnities  had  perished  like  a 
blaze,  and  gone  out  in  the  beholder's  eyes  ;  so  short-lived  arck 
the  bodies  of  all  things  in  comparison  of  their  souls  !"* 


OF  DES  MAIZEAUX,  AND  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF 
ANTHONY  COLLINS'S  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Des  Maizeatjx  was  an  active  literary  man  of  his  day, 
whose  connexions  with  Bayle,  St.  Evremond,  Locke,  and 
Toland,  and  his  name  being  set  off  by  an  F.B.S.,  have  occa- 
sioned the  dictionary-biographers  to  place  him  prominently 
among  their  "hommes  illustres."     Of  his  private  history 

*  Splendour  nltimately  ruined  these  works ;  they  ended  in  gaudy 
dresses  and  expensive  machinery,  but  poetry  was  not  associated  with  them. 
The  youthful  days  of  Louis  XIV.  raised  them  to  a  height  of  costly  luxu- 
riance to  sink  them  ever  after  in  obliyion. 
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nothing  seems  known.      Having;  aomething  important  \ 
communicate  t^speeting  one  of  his  iriend^,  a  far  greater  chaiifl 
racter,  nith  whose  fate  ht:  stands  connected,  even  Des  Ma>*l 
zeaux  becomes  an  object  of  our  inquiry. 

He  was    one   of  those   French  refugees  whom   politioi. 
madness  or  despair  of  intolerance  had  driven  to  our  ehortthl 
The  proscription  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  supplied  us  with  otir^ 
skilful  workers  in  silk,  also  produced  a  race  of  the  unent-  1 
ployed,  who  proved  not  to  be  as  exquisite  in  the  handicraft  ] 
of  book-making ;  such  were  Moiletix,  La  Cogte,  Ozell,  Hu- 
rand,   and  others.     Our  author  had  come-over  in  that  tender 
state  of  yoath,  just  in  time  to  become  half  an  Englishman : 
and  he  was  so  ambidextrous  in  the  languages  of  the  two 
great  literary  nations  of  Euro^ie,  that  whi^never  he  took  i^ 
hit  pen,  it  is  evident  by  his  maausoripts,  which  I  have  esai- 
mined,  tliat  it  was  mere  accident  which  determined  him  to 
write  in  French  or  in  English,     Composing  without  geniufc-  I 
or  even  taste,  without  vivacity  or  force,  the  simplicity  Eind'J 
fluency  of  his  style  were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  read 
dealer   in   aU    the    minulue    JiterariiB;    literary    anecdotal 
curious  quotations,  notices  of  obscure  books,  and  all  tbi 
aupellex  which  must  enter  into  the  history  of  literature 
without  forming  a  history.     These  little  things,  which  did  to 
well  of  themaelyes,  without  any  connexion  (vith    anjrthins 
else,  lieoamo  trivial  when  they  assumed  the  form  of  volumi- 
nous minuteness ;  and  Des  Maiz<.'atu:  at  length  imagined  thrt 
nothing  but  anecdotes  were  necessary  to  compose  the  lives  of 
men  of  genius !     With  this  sort  of  talent  he  produced  a 
copious  life  of  Bayle,  in  which  he  told  everything  ha  po»*  _l 
sibly  could ;  and  nothing  can  bo  more  tedious,  and  morei] 
curious  L  for  though  it  be  a  grievous  fault  to  omit  nothing 
and  marks  the  writer  to  bo  deficient  in  the  development  o 
character,  and  that  sympathy  which  throws  inspiration  ovei 
the  vivii'ying  page  of  biography,  yet,  to  admit  eveiything, 
lias  this  merit — that  we  are  sura  to  find  what-  we  want ! 
Warburton  poignantly  describes  our  Des  Maizeans,  in  one  of 
those  letters  to  Dr.  Birch  which  he  wrote  in  the  fervid  re 
of .  study,  and  with  the   impatient  vivacity  of  his  geniu 
"  Almost  all  the  life-writera  we  have  had  before  Toland  and    '. 
Des  Maizeaus  are  indeed  strange,  insipid  creatures ;  and  yet 
I  had  rather  read  the  worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go  i 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life  of  Boileau  ;   f 
whei'e  there  ia  such  a  dull,  heavy  succession  of  long  quota- 
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tions  of  luiinteresting  passages,  that  it;  makes  tbeii-  method 
quite  nauseous.  But  the  verbose,  tnsteless  Frenchman  acema 
f^  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  every  life  must  be  a  book, 
fc"-and,  what  is  worse,  it  seems  a  hook  without  a  life ;  for 
Brbat  Uo  we  know  of  Boileau  after  all  hia  tedious  stuff?" 
r  Des  Maizeaux  was  much  in  the  employ  of  the  Duteh 
bookeellers,  then  the  great  monopolisers  in  the  literary  mart 
of  Europe.  He  supplied  their  "  nouvelles  litturaires"  from 
England  ;  but  the  work-she«t  price  was  very  mean  in  those 
days.  I  have  seen  annual  accounts  of  Des  Maizeaux  settled 
to  a  line  for  four  or  five  pounds ;  and  yet  he  sent  the  "  No- 
velties" as  fresh  as  the  post  could  carry  them !  He  held  a 
confidential  correspondence  with  these  great '  Dutch  book- 
sellers, who  consulted  him  in  their  distresses ;  and  he  suems 
rather  to  have  relieved  them  than  himself.  But  if  he  ^t 
only  a  few  florins  at  Eotterdam,  the  same  "  nouvelles  litt^- 
raires"  sometimes  secm'cd  him  valuable  friends  at  London ; 
for  in  those  days,  which  perhaps  are  returning  on  us,  an 
English  author  mould  often  appeal  to  a  foreign  journal  for 
the  commendation  he  might  fail  in  obtaining  at  home ;  and  I 
have  discovered,  in  more  eases  than  one,  that,  like  other 
erauggled  commodities,  the  foreign  article  was  often  of  home 
manufactory ! 

I  give  one  of  these  curious  Libliopolical  distresses. 
Sauzet,  a  ijookseller  at  Rotterdam,  who  judged  too  critically 
for  the  repose  of  his  authors,  seems  to  have  been  alwa^'S  fond 
of  projecting  a  new  "  Journal ;"  tormented  by  the  ideal  ex- 
ceUenee  which  he  had  conceived  of  such  a  work,  it  vexed  him 
that  he  could  nevej-  find  the  workmen !  Once  disappointed  of 
the  assistance  he  expected  from  a  writer  of  talents,  bo  was 
fain  toput  up  with  one  he  was  ashamed  of;  hut  warily  sti- 
pulated on  very  singular  terms.  He  confided  this  precious 
literary  secret  to  Des  Maiseaus.  I  translate  from  his  m^nu- 
script  letter, 

"I  send  you,  my  dear  Sir,  four  sheets  of  the  continuation 
of  my  journal,  and  I  hope  this  second  part  svill  tui'n  out 
laetter  than  the  former.  The  author  thinks  himself  a  very 
able  person  ;  but  I  must  tell  yon  frankly,  that  he  is  a  man 
without  erudition,  and  without  any  critical  discrimination ; 
he  writes  pretbf  well,  and  turns  passably  what  he  says  ;  but 
■  is  all !  Monsieur  Van  Effen  having  failed  in  hia  pro- 
s  to  realise  mj  hopes  on  this  occasion,  necessity  compelled 
Bie  to  have  recourse  to  him ;  hut  for  six  months  only,  and  c 
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condition  that  he  should  not,  on  any  account  whatever,  allot 
any  one  to  know  that  he  i»  the  author  of  the  journal ;  for  lii 
name  alone  would  be  sufhcient  to  make  even  a  passable  bcK' 
discreditable.     As  jou  are  among  my  friends,  I  will  oonfii 
to  you  in  secrecy  the  name  of  this  author ;  it  is  Mong.  i 
Limiera.*     You  see  how  mueh  my  interest  id  concerned  Ihi 
the  author  should  not  be  known !"     This  anecdote  Is  gratui-' 
tously  presented  to  the  editors  of  certain  reviews,  as  a  for- 
vieeable  hint  to  enter  into  the  same  engagement  with  some 
of  their  own  writers  ;  for  it  is  usually  the  De  Limien  who 
expend  their  last  pulf  in  blowing  their  own  name  about  the 

In  England,  Dea  Maizeaux,  as  a  literary  man,  made  himself 
very  useful  to  other  men  of  letters,  and  particularly  to  persons 
of  rank;  and  he  found  patronise  and  a  pension, — like  his 
talents,  very  moderate !  A  friend  to  literary  men,  he  lived 
amongst  them,  from  "  Orator"  Henley,  up  to  Addison,  Lord 
Halifax,  and  Anthony  Collins.  I  find  a  curious  character  of 
our  Des  Maizeaux  in  the  handwriting  of  Edn-ard,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  whose  father  (Pope's  Earl  of  Oxford)  and  himself 
the  nation  owes  the  Harleian  treasures.  His  lordship  is  a 
critic  with  high  Tory  principles,  and  higfh-churoh  notiona,. 
"This  Des  Maizeaux  is  a  great  man  with  those  who  a»' 
pleased  to  be  called  Freethinkers,  particularly  with  MjJ. 
Antiiony  Collins,  collects  passages  out  of  books  for  theic' 
writings.  His  Life  of  Chillingworth  is  wrote  to  please  that 
set  of  men."  The  secret  history  I  am  to  unfold  relates  to 
Anthony  Collins  and  Des  Maizeaux.  Some  curious  book- 
lovers  will  be  interested  in  the  personal  history  of  an  author 
they  are  well  acquainted  with,  yet  which  has  hitherto 
remained  miknown.  He  tells  his  own  story  in  a  sort  of 
epistolary  petition  he  addressed  to  a  noble  friend,  charac- 

•  Van  Effea  waa  a  Dutch  writer  of  some  merit,  and  ona  of  a  literary 
knot  af  iageuioaa  men,  coc^dog  of  Sallengre,  5t.  Hjaaintfae,  Froaper 
Mnrcfaaad,  Ili:.,  wlia  carried  on  a  eRia.rt  reriew  far  those  days,  pabliaiied 
at  the  Hague  uadsr  the  title  of  "Journal  lutt^raire."  They  all  com- 
posed inFrench;  and  Van  Effen  gave  tlie  GMtraoslntions  of  our  "  Glnac- 
dian,"  " Kobinson  Craioe, "  and  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  &c.  Hedid«ome- 
thing  more  but  not  better  ;  he  attempted  to  imilAte  the  "  Spectator,"  in 
Ma  "Le  Mjaontbrope,"  1T2'J,  vhich  eihibite  a  picture  of  the  iuiinl«r«atiag 
maimers  of  a  nation  whom  he  could  not  make  Terj  livelj. 

Dt  Limiers  haa  had  hie  name  slipped  into  our  biograpliical  dictionariea. 
Aa  author  cannot  escape  the  fatntitj  of  the  alphabet ;  hia  numeious  luia- 
deeda  are  registered.    It  is  auid,  that  if  he  liad  nut  heeu  ao  bangcj,  ha  ■ 
w  ould  haTO  given  proofs  of  posaeBsiiig  some  talunt. 
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teristic  of  an  author,  who  cannot  be  deemed  unpatronised, 
yet  whose  name,  after  all  his  painful  labours,  might  be 
inserted  in  my  "Calamities  of  Authors." 

In  this  letter  he  announces  his  intention  of  publishing  a 
Dictionary  like  Bayle ;  having  written  the  life  of  Bayle,  the 
next  step  was  to  become  himself  a  Bayle ;  so  short  is  the 
passage  of  literary  delusion !  He  had  published,  as  a 
specimen,  the  lives  of  Hales  and  Chillingworth.  He 
complains  that  his  circumstances  have  not  allowed  him  to 
forward  that  work,  nor  digest  the  materials  he  had  collected. 

A  work  of  that  nature  requires  a  steady  application,  free'  from  the 
cares  and  avocations  incident  to  all  persons  obliged  to  seek  for  their  main- 
tenance. I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  case  of  those  persons,  and 
am  now  reduced  to  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment,  which,  deducting 
the  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  other  charges,  brings  me  in 
about  402.  a  year  of  our  English  money.*  This  pension  was  granted  to  me 
in  1710,  and  I  owe  it  chiefly  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  was 
tben  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In 
1711,  12,  and  14, 1  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lottery 
by  the  interest  of  Lord  Halifax. 

And  this  is  all  I  ever  received  from  the  Government,  though  I  had 
some  claim  to  the  royal  favour ;  for  in  1710,  when  the  enemies  to  our  con- 
stitution were  contriving  its  ruin,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Lethe," 
which  was  published  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
and  twice  printed  in  London ;  and  being  reprinted  in  Dublin,  proved  so 
offensive  to  the  ministry  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman.  But  so  it  is,  that  after  having  showed  on  all  occasions  my  zeal 
for  the  royal  family,  and  endeavoured  to  make  myself  serviceable  to  the 
public  by  several  books  published  ;  after  forty  years'  stay  in  England,  and 
in  an  advanced  age,  I  find  myself  and  family  destitute  of  a  sufficient  live- 
lihood, and  suffering  from  complaints  in  the  head  and  impaired  sight  by 
constant  application  to  my  studies. 

I  am  confident,  my  lord,  he  adds,  that  if  the  queen,  to  whom  I  was 
made  known  on  occasion  of  Thuanns's  French  translation,  were  ac- 
quainted with  my  present  distress,  she  would  be  pleased  to  afford  me 
some  relief.  + 

Among  the  confidential  literary  friends  of  Des  Maizeaux, 
he  had  the  honour  of  ranking  Anthony  Collins,  a  great  lover 
of  literature,  and  a  man  of-  fine  genius,  and  who,  in  a 
continued  correspondence  with  our  Des  Maizeaux,  treated 

*  I  find  that  the  nominal  pension  was  8«.  Qd.  per  diem  on  the  Irish 
<;ivil  list,  which  amounts  to  above  63^.  per  annum.  If  a  pension  be 
granted  for  reward,  it  seems  a  mockery  that  the  income  should  be  so 
grievously  reduced,  which  cruel  custom  still  prevails. 

+  This  letter,  or  petition,  was  wi-itten  in  1732.  In  1743  he  procured 
his  pension  to  be  placed  on  his  wife's  life,  and  he  died  in  1745. 

He  was  sworn  in  as  gentleman  of  his  majesty's  privy  chamber  in  1722. 
^Sloane  MSS,  4289. 
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him  as  bis  friend,  and  employed  him  as  hie  agent  in  bim 
liteKiry  concerns.  These,  in  the  Ibnaation  ol'  an  extensive 
library,  were  in  a  etate  Of  perpetual  activity,  and  Collins 
eucli  a  true  lover  of  his  liooke,  that  he  drew  up  the  catalogue 
witli  his  own  pen.*  Anthony  Collins  wrote  several  well- 
known  works  without  pvefjxing  his  name ;  but  having  pushed 
too  far  his  curious  inquiries  on  same  obscure  and  polemicBl 
points,  he  incurred  the  odium  of  a  freethinkcr,~—a.  term 
which  then  began  to  be  in  vogue,  and  which  the  French 
adopted  by  translating  it,  in  their  way,  a  sirovi]  thinker,  or 
esprit  fort.  Whatever  tendency  to  "liberalise"  the  mind 
from  dogmng  and  ereeil»  prevmls  in  these  works,  the  talents 
and  learning  of  Collins  were  of  the  first  class.  His  morals 
were  immaculate,  and  his  personal  character  independent ; 
but  the  odivm  theologicum  of  those  days  contriTed  every 
means  to  stab  in  the  dark,  till  the  taste  became  hereditaiy 
with  some.  I  shall  mention  a  fact  of  this  cruel  bigotiy, 
which  occurred  within  my  own  observation,  on  one  of  the 
most  polished  men  of  the  age.  The  late  Mr.  Cumberland,  in 
the  romance  entitled  his  "Life,"  gave  this  ejttraordinary  laet, 
that  Dr.  Bentley,  wlio  so  ably  replied  by  his  "  Remarks," 
under  the  name  of  Fhileleutherus  Lipeicnsis,  to  Collins'a 
"Diacourae  on  Free-tbinking,"  when,  many  years  after,  he 
discovered  him  fallen  into  gi-eat  distress,  conceiving  that  by 
having  ruined  Collius's  character  as  a  writer  for  ever,  he  had 
been  the  occaeion  of  his  perHonsQ  misery,  he  liberally 
contributed  to  his  niaintenance.  In  vain  I  mentioned  to  that 
elegant  writer,  who  was  not  curious  about  facts,  that  this 
person  could  never  have  been  Anthony  Collins,  who  had 
always  a  plentiful  fortune ;  and  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  this  "  A.  Collins,"  as  he  printed  it,  must  have  been 
Arthur  Collins,  the  historical  compiler,  who  was  often  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  still  he  persisted  in  sending  tbe  lie 
down  to  poeterity,  totiilem  verbis,  without  alteration  in  his 
second  edition,  observing  to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  "  the  story, 
while  it  told  well,  might  serve  as  a  striking  instance  of  his 
great  relative's  generosity  ;  and  that  it  sioitld  stand,  because 
it  could  do  no  harm  to  any  but  to  Anthony  Collins,  whom  be 
considered  as  httle  short  of  an  atheist."  So  much  for  this 
pious  fraud  I  hut  be  it  recollected  that  this  Anthony  Collins 
was  the  confidential  friend  of  Locke,  of  whom  Locke  said, 

•  Theri!  is  a  printed  catalopia  of  liis  Ulirary. 
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Ills  dying  bed,  that  ''  Collins  was  a  man  whom  he  valued  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  that  he  left  behind  him.*'  And  the 
last  words  of  Collins  on  his  own  death-bed  were,  that  "  he 
was  persuaded  he  was  going  to  that  place  which  God  had 
designed  for  them  that  love  him.*'  The  cause  of  true  religion 
will  never'  be  assisted  by  using  such  leaky  vessels  as 
Cumberland's  wilful  calumnies,  which  in  the  end  must  run 
out,  and  be  found,  like  the  present,  mere  empty  fictions ! 

AA' extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Anthony  Collins.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number 
of  his  own  manuscripts,  there  was  one  collection  formed  into 
eight  octavo  volumes;  and  that  they  might  be  secured  from 
the  common  fate  of  manuscripts,  he  bequeathed  them  all,  and 
confided  them  to  the  care  of  our  Des  Maizeaux.  The  choice 
of  Collins  reflects  honour  on  the  character  of  Dcs  Maizeauz, 
yet  he  proved  unworthy  of  it !  He  suffered  himself  to  betray 
his  trust,  practised  on  by  the  earnest  desire  of  the  widow, 
and  perhaps  by  the  arts  of  a  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  family  by  the  recommendation 
of  Dean  Sykes,  whom  at  length  he  supplanted,  and  whom  the 
widow,  to  save  her  reputation,  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
discard.*  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  relinquished  this 
precious  legacy  of  the  manuscripts,  and  accepted  j^ify  guineas 
as  a  present.  But  if  Des  Maizeaux  lost  his  honour  in  this 
transaction,  he  was  at  heart  an  honest  man,  who  had  swerved 
for  a  single  moment ;  his  conscience  was.  soon  awakened,  and 
he  experienced  the  most  violent  compunctions.  It  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  this  nature  that  he  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  a  mutual  friend  of  the  late  Anthony  Collins  and 
himself. 

Sib,  '  January  6,  1730. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  come  to  town,  and  as  you  are 
my  best  friend,  now  I  have  lost  Mr.  Collins,  give  me  leave  to  open  my 
heart  to  you,  and  to  beg  your  assistance  in  an  affair  which  highly  concerns 
both  Mr.  CoUins's  (your  Mend)  and  my  own  honour  and  reputation.  The 
case,  in  few  words,  stands  thus  : — Mr.  Collins  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment left  me  his  manuscripts.  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  first  acquainted  me 
-with  it,  told  me  that  Mrs.  Collins  should  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  I  made 
them  over  to  her  ;  whereupon  she  was  pleased  to  present  me  with  fifty 
guineas.  I  desired  her  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  they  should  be  kept 
safe  and  unhurt,  which  she  promised  to  do.  This  was  done  the  25th  of 
last  month.     Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  managed  all  this  aflfair,  was  present. 

*  This  information  is  from  a  note  found  among  Des  Maizeaux's  papers ; 
but  its  truth  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain. 

C2 
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Not,  having  further  oonsideTed  that  matter,  I  find  that  I  have 
a  muat  wicked  thing.    I  un  persuBded  that  I  have  beUnjcd  the  trc 
a.  pertifjti  who,  for  tfl'calj-six  jeorB,  had  given  tun  contjanal  instane 
hia  friendaliip  nud  cunfidGnite.      I  am  Doaiiaeed  that  I  have  acted  CDutraiT' 
to  the  wiil  and  inleation  of  m;  dear  deceased  friend  ;  showed  a  disregard 
to  the  partJcular  mark  of  esteem  he  gave  ma  on  that  occasion  ;  in  short, 
that  I  have  forfeited  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  mj  own  life^ — honoar 

These  melancholy  thoughts  have  made  so  great  aa  impteRBJOD  upon 
lie,  that  I  protest  to  yoa  I  can  enjoy  no  rest;  they  haunt  me  every- 
vbere,  day  and  night,  I  earnestly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  repreneat  niy  un- 
happy case  to  Mrs.  Collins.  I  att«d  with  all  the  nimpliuity  and  upright- 
ness ot  my  heart ;  I  cootodsred  that  the  MSS.  woold  Le  aa  safe  in  Un, 
Colliat's  hands  as  in  mine  \  that  she  was  no  less  obliged  to  preserve  tiiem 
than  myself ;  and  that,  as  the  library  was  left  to  her,  they  might  uatarally 
go  along  with  it.  BesideE,  I  thonght  I  could  not  too  niucli  ooiuply  with 
the  dMiro  of  a  lady  to  whim  I  have  so  many  ohligatione.  Bnt  I  ace  now 
clearly  that  this  ie  not  fnlBUing  Mr.  CoUins'a  will,  and  Uiat  the  duties  of 
oar  conscience  are  superior  (o  all  other  regards.  But  it  is  in  her  power 
to  foigiva  and  mend  what  I  have  dene  imprudently,  hut  with  a  good  in-- 
teatlon.  Hei'  high  sense  of  virtne  and  generosity  wiU  not,  I  am  tmre,  let 
lier  take  any  advantage  of  my  weakness  ;  and  the  tender  regard  ahe  hat 
fur  tliB  memory  of  the  he«t  uf  men,  and  the  teaderest  of  hiishands,  will 
not  Biilfcc  that  his  iatentjons  shonlii  he  frustrated,  and  that  she  Hhonid 
be  the  instrument  of  violating  what  is  most  sacred.  If  oui-  iate  friend  had 
designed  that  his  M&S.  should  remain  in  her  hands,  he  would  certainly 
Iiave  left  them  to  lier  bj  hia  laet  will  and  tesianent ;  bis  acting  aUierwin 
is  an  evident  proof  that  it  was  not  hiu  intention. 

All  this  I  proposed  to  represent  to  her  is  the  most  rcspectfnl  manner  ; 
bnt  yon  will  do  it  infinitely  hotter  than  I  can  in  this  present  distmotion  (rf 
mind  ;  ant!  I  flatter  myself  that  the  mutual  esteem  and  friendship  whish 
has  coatinued  so  many  years  between  Sir.  Collins  and  you,  will  nmka  jon 
readily  embrace  whatever  tends  to  hononr  hia  memory. 

I  send  you  the  fifty  guineas  I  received,  which  I  do  now  look  upon  as  the 
wages  of  iniquity  ;  and  I  deaure  yon  to  return  them  to  Mrs.  Collins,  who, 
as  I  hope  it  of  her  justice,  equity,  and  regard  to  Mr.  Collins's  intentions, 
will  be  pleased  to  cancel  my  paper. 

I  am,  &e., 

P.  Bes  M.ilzEAnx. 

The  manuscripts  wero  never  retiii-neil  to  Dea  Maizeaus ;  for 
eeven  joara  afterwards  Mrs.  Collins,  wlio  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  spirited  lady,  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter  on  the  aubject  of  a  report,  that  she  had  permitted 
transcripts  of  these  very  manusoripts  to  get  abroad.  Thia 
occasioned  an  animated  correspondence  from  both  sides. 

Sib,  MaTch  10,  173G-3r. 

I  have  thas  long  waited  in  expectation  that  yoa  would  ere  this  have 
called  on  Dean  Syfcea,  as  Sir  B.  Lucy  said  you  intended,  that  I  might  iiave 
had  some  Gutiefaction  in  relation  to  a  very  unjust  repronch— rii.,  that  I, 


rai7'^ 
jaril    ■ 

LOrt.,    ■ 

and     ■ 
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or  somebody  that  I  Lad  trusted,  Lad  betrayed  some  of  the  transcripts,  or 
MSS.,  of  Mr.  Collins  into  the  Bishop  of  Loudon^s  hands.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, since  you  have  not  been  with  the  dean  as  was  desired,  but  call  on  you 
in  this  manner,  to  know  what  authority  you  had  for  such  a  reflection  ;  or 
on  what  grounds  you  went  for  saying  that  these  transcripts  are  in  the 
Bishop  of  London's  hands.  I  am  determined  to  trace  out  the  grounds  of 
such  a  report ;  and  you  can  be  no  friend  of  mine,  no  friend  of  Mr.  Collins, 
no  friend  to  common  justice,  if  you  refuse  to  acquaint  me,  what  foundation 
you  had  for  such  a  charge.  I  desire  a  very  speedy  answer  to  thisj  who  am, 
Sir,  Tour  servant, 

Eliz.  Colliks. 
To  Mr,  Des  Maizeaux^  at  his  lodgings  next  door  to  the 
Quakers^  hwrying-ground,  Hanover-street,  out  of  Long-Acre, 


TO  MBS.   OOLLIKS. 

March  14,  1737. 

I  had  the  honour  of  vour  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  and  as  I  find  that 
something  has  been  misapprenended,  I  beg  leave  to  set  this  matter  right. 

Being  lately  with  some  honourable  persons,  I  told  them  it  had  been  re- 
ported  that  some  of  Mr.  C.'s  MSS.  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such  information  as  might 
enable  me  to  disprove  that  report.  What  occasioned  this  surmise,  or 
what  particular  MSS.  were  meant,  I  .was  not  able  to  discover ;  so  I  was 
left  to  my  own  conjectures,  which,  upon  a  serious  consideration,  induced 
me  to  believe  that  it  might  relate  to  the  MSS.  in  eight  volumes  in  8vo,  of 
which  there  is  a  transcript.  But  as  the  original  and  the  transcript  are  in 
yonr  i)ossession,  if  you  please,  madam,  to  compare  them  together,  you  may 
easily  see  whether  they  be  both  entire  and  perfect,  or  whether  there  be 
anything  wanting  in  either  of  them.  By  this  means  you  will  assure  your- 
self, and  satisfy  your  friends,  that  several  important  pieces  are  safe  in  your 
hands,  and  that  the  report  is  false  and  groundless.  All  this  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  out  of  the  singular  respect  I  always  professed  for  you, 
and  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Collins,  to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
justice  on  all  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  memoirs  that  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  General  Dictionary;  and  I  hope  my  tender  concern  for 
his  reputation  will  further  appear  when  I  publish  his  lUe. 


SiB,  Ajiril  6,  1737. 

My  ill  state  of  health  has  hindered  me  from  acknowledging  sooner 
the  receipt  of  yours,  from  which  I  hoped  for  some  satisfaction  in  relation 
to  your  charge,  in  which  I  cannot  but  think  myself  very  deeply  concerned. 
You  tell  me  now,  that  you  was  left  to  your  own  conjectures  what  particular 
MSS.  were  reported  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  that 
npQn  a  serious  consideration  you  was  induced  to  believe  that  it  might  relate 
to  the  MSS.  in  eight  vols.  8vo,  of  which  there  was  a  transcript. 

I  must  beg  of  you  to  satisfy  me  very  explicitly  who  were  the  persons  that 
reported  this  to  you,  and  from  whom  did  you  receive  this  information  ? 
You  know  that  Mr.  Collins  left  several  M3S.  behind  him ;  what  grounds 
had  you  for  your  conjecture  that  it  related  to  the  MSS.  in  eight  vols., 
rather  than  to  any  other  MSS.  of  which  there  was  a  transcript  ?     I  beg 
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tint  jnn  will  Ite  Terf  plain,  and  tell  me  what  Etrsngen  irece  named 
Tou ;    uid  «h/  jaa  nid  tiie  Bialiop  of  Lcnutoa,   if  jour  mfiinnei  a 
(tranget  b>  foa.     1  un  m  mach  coaceroeil  in  this,  UiU  i  iniut  repeat  it, 
if  jon  have  llio  stngnlu  regpect  for  Hr.  CoUine  viiieh  yoD  pmfes;,  that 
ran  TDoU  Lelp  me  to  trace  out  this  leproacb,  wliich  it  eo  abneJTe  to,  Si, 
Your  lerTBat, 

BLtz.  CoLun. 


I  flattered  myself  tlmt  my  ]aat  letter  tdhIiI  iave  Batjsfied  yon,  hnt  | 
I  bare  tbe  mortifieatioD  to  see  tliat  my  hopei  veve  vain.  Therefore  I  beg 
leiie  Doce  more  tn  eet  this  matter  right.  When  I  (old  yon  viiat  iiad  bean 
reported,  I  acted,  ex  1  thooght,  the  part  of  a  true  friend,  by  acqniuntiiig 
yon  that  eoino  of  yonr  MSB.  hid  been  parloined,  iu  urder  that  you  might 
eiambio  a  fact  which  to  me  appeared  of  the  last  eouseqnence ;  and  I  verUy 
believe  that  ererybedy  in  my  case  would  have  eipectf  d  thanlii)  for  such  a 
friendly  infotmation.  But  instead  of  that  I  find  myself  rcprciented  as  an 
enemy,  and  challenged  to  produce  proofe  and  irttnoaaeB  of  a  Uiing  dropt  in 
contersation,  a  hearsay,  as  if  in  tliose  ooneB  people  kept  a  register  of  what 
they  bear,  aad  entered  the  names  of  the  penons  who  epole,  the  tinier 
place,  &c.,  ojid  had  with  them  pcrsonn  ready  to  witness  the  whole,  &c.  I 
did  own  1  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  whenever  I  happened  to  heu' 
thai  aome  of  my  frieudg  had  aome  loss,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  acqa^t 
them  with  sach  report,  that  they  laiglit  im^niie  into  the  matter,  and  sea 
whether  there  wag  any  ground  for  it.  J!ut  1  never  tronliled  myself  with 
the  liam«a  of  the  persons  who  apoke,  as  being  a  thing  eatifely  needleit  auiI 
nnproStable. 

Give  me  leave  further  to  observe,  that  joQ  are  in  do  ways  concerned  in 
the  matter,  oa  you  seem  to  be  apprehensive  you  are.  Suppose  some  MSS. 
have  been  taken  out  of  yoni  library,  who  will  say  you  onghl  to  bear  the 
guitt  of  it !  What  man  in  bis  senses,  who  has  tiiejionour  to  know  yon, 
will  say  you  gave  your  consent  to  sueh  thing — that  you  was  privy  to  itt 
How  can  you  then  take  upon  yourself  an  action  to  which  you  was  neithec 
privy  aud  consenting  !  l3o  not  such  things  happen  every  day,  and  do  the 
losers  think  themselves  iDJnred  or  abaaed  when  they  ace  talked  of  I  la  It 
imposaible  to  be  betrayed  by  a  person  we  confided  in  I 

you  call  what  I  told  you  was  a  report,  a  surmise ;  yon  coll  it,  I  say,  an 
ivfomatimi,  and  speak  of  i7iformcri  as  if  there  was  a  plot  laid  wherein 
I  rweived  the  information  :  I  thought  I  had  the  honour  to  be  better  known 
to  yon.  Mr.  Collins  loved  me  and  esteemed  me  foi'  my  integrity  and 
sineeHty,  of  which  he  had  several  proofs ;  how  I  bare  been  drawn  in 
to  lltJDie  him,  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  be  bad  of  me,  ajid  which,  were 
he  now  alire,  would  deaecredly  eiposc  me  to  hia  utmost  conttiuipt,  is  a 
griof  which  I  shall  carry  to  the  grave.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  comfort 
me,  if  those  who  have  consented  I  should  be  drawn  in  were  in  some  meam: 
■enable  of  the  guilt  towards  so  good,  kind,  and  generoua  a  man. 


1 

I 


Thus  we  find  that,  seven  gears  after  Des  Maizeaux  had 
inconsiderately  betrayed  hia  Baered  trust,  hia  remorse  ■ 
still  awake ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  grief  is  attested  by 
affecting  style  which  describes  it :  the  Bpirit  of  his  departed 


I 
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friend  seemed  to  be  hovering  about  him,  and,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, would  haunt  him  to  the  grave. 

The  nature  of  these  manuscripts ;  the  cause  of  the  earnest 
desire  of  retaining  them  by  the  widow ;  the  evident  unfriend- 
liness of  her  conduct  to  Des  Maizeaux ;  and  whether  these 
manuscripts,  consisting  of  eight  octavo  volumes  with  their 
transcripts,  were  destroyed,  or  are  still  existing,  are  all  cir- 
cumstances which  my  researches  have  hitherto  not  ascer- 
tained. 


HISTORY  OP  NEW  WORDa 

Neoloot,  or  the  novelty  of  words  and  phrases,  is  an  inno- 
vation, which,  with  the  opulence  of  our-  present  language, 
the  English  J)hilologer  is  most  jealous  to  allow ;  but  we  have 
puritans  or  precisians  of  English,  superstitiously  nice !  The 
fantastic  coinage  of  affectation  or  caprice  will  cease  to  cir- 
culate from  its  own  alloy ;  but  shall  we  reject  the  ore  of  fine 
workmanship  and  solid  weight?  There  is  no  government 
mint  of  Words,  and  it  is  no  statutable  offence  td  invent  a 
felicitous  or  daring  expression  unauthorised  by  Mr.  Todd! 
When  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  heat  of  his  pursuits  or  his 
feelings,  has  thrown  out  a  peculiar  word,  it  probably  conveyed 
more  precision  or  energy  than  any  other  established  word, 
otherwise  he  is  but  an  ignorant  pretender ! 

Julius  Caesar,  who,  unlike  other  great  captains,  is  authority 
on  words  as  well  as  about  blows,  wrote  a  large  treatise  on 
"Analogy,"  in  which  that  fine  genius  counselled  to  " avoid 
every  unusual  word  as  a  rock  !"*  The  cautious  Quintilian, 
as  might  be  expected,  opposes  all  innovation  in  language. 
"  If  the  new  word  is  well  received,  small  is  the  glory ;  if 
rejected,  it  raises  laughter."t  This  only  marks  the  penury 
of  his  feelings  in  this  species  of  adventure.  The  great  legis- 
lator of  words,  who  lived  when  his  own  language  was  at  its 
acme,  seems  undecided,  yet  pleaded  for  this  liberty.  "  Shall 
that  which  the  Romans  allowed  to  Csecilius  and  to  Plautus 
be  refused  to  Virgil  and  Varius  ?"  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion might  not  be  favourable  to  the  inquirer.  While  a  lan- 
guage is  forming,  writers  are  applauded  for  extending  its 
limits ;  when  established,  for  restricting  themselves  to  them. 
But  this  is  to  imagine  that  a  perfect  language  can  exist! 

*  AulusGellius,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  f  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
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The  good  sense  and  observation  of  Horaeo  p.Tceivod  that., 
tiiei'i^  mny  be  oceaaions  where  necessity  uust  become  tho' 
mother  ol'  invented  words : — 

Si  forte  necesaa  est 

Indiciie  luoDEture  recentibus  abdiU  rernm. 

If  joa  write  of  tliinsi  Bbabntw  or  new, 

Some  of  your  own  inventing  muj  bo  Ufod, 

So  it  be  Beldom  aod  diaoreetlj  dooe. 

RoBCOMJtOW. 

But  Horace's  canon  for  deciding  on  the  legality  of  the  new 
invention,  or  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried,  will  not 
serve  to  assist  tlie  inventor  of  words: — 

liCQit,  samperque  iicebit, 

Signntiun  pneeentE  uota  prucudere  niunmnm.* 

This  prmgens  nofa,  or  pubhc  stamp,  can  never  be  affixed  to 
any  new  coinage  of  words :  for  many  received  at  a  season 
have  perished  with  it.t  The  privilege  of  stamping  words  is 
.  reserved  for  their  greatest  enemy — Time  itself!  and  the 
inventor  of  a.  new  word  must  never  flutter  himself  that  he 
has  secui'ed  the  public  adoption,  for  he  must  lie  in  his  grave- 
before  he  can  enter  the  dictionary. 

In  Willes'  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  coUectioo 
of  Voyages  published  in  1S77,  ho  linds  fault  with  Eden's 
translation  i'rom  Peter  Martyr,  for  using  words  that  "  smelt 
too  much  of  the  Latine."  We  should  scarcely  have  expected ' 
*  This  venie  web  ooireeled  by  Beotley  praeudert  niimmuin,  inatsad  o[ 
pndnctre  nwnnv,  which  the  critica  agree  is  one  of  iiia  happy  conjectarei. 

+  Henry  Cookenim's  cnriooa  little  "  Kngliali  Dictiomirie,  or  an  Inter- 
prebtlinn  of  h&rd  EngUsh  worda",  12mD,  1631,  prDfeesea  to  give  in  iti 
fint  book  "  the  ohoicsat  words  themselTea  now  in  use,  wherewith  oui 
lungnoge  ia  inriched  and  become  ao  copious."  Mnny  bane  not  surriTed, 
auch  aa  the  following ;- — 

Acyrologlonll     .     .     An  improper  speech, 
Adncted  ....     Driven  in  by  force. 
Blnndiinqu;' .     .     .     Fla.ttering  speech. 
CompnginMe     .     .     To  set  togetbec  that  which  a  brohc. 
CoaceasBlioQ     .     .     Loytering. 
Delitigate     ...     To  scold,  or  chide  Tehemently. 
Sepalmats  ...    To  gire  one  a,  box  on  the  ear. 
Eaariats       ...     To  hangsr. 
Strennitie    .     .      .     ActiTity. 
CnTionaly  eoongb,  this  n.nthur  notes  Bomo  words  bb  those  "  now 
uae,  :ind  onely  need  of  some  undent  writers,"  but  which  ve  now  cos 
U9c.     Such  ui'e  the  following  :— 

AbandoQ     .     .     To  (orsRke  or  cast  off. 

Abate  .     .      To  mivke  lasse,  diminiah,  or  tiike  from 
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to  find  among  them  ponderouse,  portentouse,  despicable,  ohse- 
quious,  homicide,  imbibed,  destructive,  prodigious.  The  only 
words  he  quotes,  not  thoroughly  naturalised,  are  dominators, 
diiionaries,  (subjects),  solicit ute  (careful). 

The  Tatler,  No.  230,  introduces  several  polysyllables  intro- 
duced by  military  narrations,  "  which  (he  says),  if  they 
attack  us  too  frequently,  we  shall  certainly  put  them  to 
flight,  and  cut  off  the  rear ;"  every  one  of  them  still  keep 
their  ground. 

Half  the  French  words  used'  affectedly  by  Melantha,  in 
Dryden*s  Marriage  a-la-Mode,  a  sinnovations  in  our  language, 
are  now  in  common  use,  naivete,  foible,  chagrin,  grimace, 
embarras,  double  entendre,  equivoque,  eclair cissement,  ridicule, 
all  these  words,  which  she  learns  by  heart  to  use  occasionally, 
are  now  in  common  use.  A  Dr.  Kussel  called  Psalm-singers 
Ballad-singers,  having  found  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  an  old 
translation,  the  Ballad  of  Ballads,  for  which  he  is  reproached 
by  his  antagonist  for  not  knowing  that  the  signification  of 
words  alters  with  time ;  should  I  call  him  knave,  he  ought 
not  to  be  concerned  at  it,  for  the  Apostle  Paul  is  also  called 
a  knave  ofJesu^  Christ,* 

Unquestionably,  neology  opens  a  wide  door  to  innovation ; 
scarcely  has  a  century  passed  since  our  language  was  patched 
up  with  Gajlic  idioms,  as  in  the  preceding  century  it  was 
piebald  with  Spanish,  and  with  Italian,  and  even  with  Dutch. 
The  political  intercourse  of  islanders  with  their  neighbours 
has  ever  influenced  their  language.  In  Elizabeth's  reign 
Italian  phrasesf  and  Netherland  words  were  imported;  in 
James  and  Charles  the  Spanish  framed  the  style  of  courtesy ; 
in  Charles  the  Second  the  nation  and  the  language  were 
equally  Frenchified.  Yet  such  are  the  sources  from  whence 
we  have  often  derived  some  of  the  wealth  of  our  language ! 

*  A  most  striking  instance  of  the  change  of  meaning  in  a  word  is  in  the 
old  law-term  let — '*  without  let  or  hindrance  ;"  meaning  void  of  all  oppo- 
sition. Hence,  **  I  will  let  you,"  meant  **  I  will  hinder  you  ;"  and  not  as 
we  should  now  think,  **  I  will  give  you  free  leave." 

+  Shakspeare  makes  "Ancient  Pistol"  use  a  new-coined  Italian  word, 
when  he  speaks  of  being  **  better  accommodated  ;"  to  the  great  delight  of 
Justice  Shallow,  who  exclaims,    *'  It  comes  from   accommodo — a  good 
phrase  !"     And  Ben  Jonson,    in  his   *'  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  ridicules  Inigo- 
Jones's  love  of  two  words  he  often  used  : — 

If  it  conduce 


To  the  design,  whate'er  is  feasible, 
I  can  express. 
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There  are  three  fon!  corruptore  of  a  language :  caprice,' 
affectation,  and  ignorance !  Such  fashionable  cant  terms  la 
."theatricals,"  and  "muiicala,"  invented  by  the  tlippant 
Topham,  still  surrive  among  his  confraternity  of  frivolity. 
A  lady  eminent  for  the  elegance  of  her  tast«,  and  of  vhota 
one  of  the  best  judges,  the  celebrated  Miss  Edgeworth, 
obserced  to  me,  that  she  spoke  tho  purest  and  moetidiomntaa 
English  she  had  ever  heard,  threw  out  iin  observation  whi<A 
might  he  eittended  to  a  groat  deal  of  our  present  faahionabW 
vocabulary.  She  is  now  old  enough,  she  said,  to  have  lived 
to  hear  the  vulgarisms  of  her  youth  adopted  ia  drawing-room., 
circles.*  To  lunch,  now  so  familiar  from  the  fairest  lips,  ia 
her  youth  waa  only  known  in  the  servants'  haU.  An  expro^ 
Eion  very  rifa  of  late  among  om-  yoimg  ladies,  c 
whatever  it  may  mean,  whether  that  the  man  resemble  apud.;** 
ding  01"  something  more  nice,  conveys  the  odenaive  notion' 
that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him  up !  When  I  was  a  boy,  it 
was  an  age  of  hon  tort' ;  this  good  tone  mysteriouBly  conveyed 
a  sublime  idea  of  fashion  ;  the  term,  imported  late  in  tht^ 
eighteenth  century,  closed  with  it,  TiciithUe  for  a  whileHue«i 
ceeded  Sore;  but  lore  has  recovered  the  supremacy.  Wb 
want  another  Swift  to  give  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Polity 
Conversation."  A  dictionary  of  barbarisms  too  might  bB 
collected  from  some  wretched  neologists,  whose  pens  are  doWi 
at  work!  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  exhortations  to  conform, 
to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  was  desirous,  however,  that  the  great' 
lexicographer  should  add  as  an  appendix,  "A  neolojicid  dia- 
tionary,  containing  those  polite,  though  perhaps  not  strictly 
grammatical,  words  and  phrases  commonly  used,  and  sona 
times  understood  by  the  fieau->nonife."t  This  la^t  phrane  w 
doubtless  a  contribution !  Such  a  dictionary  had  already 
appeared  in  the  French  language,  drawn  up  by  two  caustic 
critics,  who  in  the  Diationnaireneologique Al'iuage deaheaux 
Esprit*  da  Sieele  collected  blether  the  numerous  unlucky 
inventions  of  affectation,  with  their  modem  authorities  I  A 
collection  of  the  fine  words  and  phrases,  culled  from  some 
very  modern  poetry,  niight  show  the  real  amount  of  the 
favours  bestowed  on  us. 

•  The  term  phuk,  onoo  onlj  knowa  to  the  priis-ring,  hut  now  got  ii 
«se  in  general  couvemition,  and  olfio  into  lilerature,  as  a  term  iDdicnti 
uf  rendf  omra^. 

+  Such  lerms  OS  "jxilEiW  to  tha  public" — "  nomwi  condition"^  "tri 
Vieltaviaur,"  are  th«  isvenUons  of  tbe  laat  few;eara. 
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The  attempts  of  n^ologista  are,  however,  not  necessarily  to 
be  condemned ;  and  we  may  join  with  the  commentators  of 
Aulus  Gellius,  who  have  lamented  the  loss  of  a  chapter  of 
which  the  title  only  has  descended  to  us.  That  chapter 
would  have  demonstrated  what  happens  to  all  languages,  that 
some  neologisms,  which  at  first  are  considered  forced  or  inele- 
gant, become  sanctioned  by  use,  and  in  time  ai'e  quoted  as 
authority  in  the  very  language  whic]j|^  in  their  early  stage,  ' 
they  were  imagined  to  have  debased. 

The  true  history  of  men's  minds  is  found  in  their  actions ; 
their  wants  are  indicated  by  their  contrivances ;  and  certain 
it  is  that  in  highly  cultivated  ages  we  discover  the  most 
refined  intellects  attempting  kbologisms.*  It  would  be  a 
subject  of  great  curiosity  to  trace  the  origin  of  many  happy 
expressions,  when,  and  by  whom  created.  Plato  substituted 
the  term  Providence  for  fate ;  and  a  new  system  of  human 
affairs  arose  from  a  single  word.  Cicero  invented  several ;  to 
this  philosopher  we  owe  the,  term  of  W2(W'«Z  philosophy,  which 
before  his  time  was  called  the  philosophy  of  manners.  But 
on  this  subject  we  are  perhaps  more  interested  by  the  modem 
than  by  the  ancient  languages.  Richardson,  the  painter  of 
the  human  heart,  has  coined  some  expressions  to  indicate  its 
little  secret  movements,  which  are  admu'able:  that  great 
genius  merited  a  higher  education  and  more  literary  leisure 
than  the  life  of  a  printer  could  afford.  Montaigne  .created 
some  bold  expressions,  many  of  which  have  not  survived  him ; 
his  incuriosite,  so  opposite  to  curiosity,  well  describes  that 
state  of  negligence  where  we  will  not  learn  that  of  which  we 
are  ignorant.  With  us  the  word  incurious  was  described  by 
Heylin,  1656,  as  an  unusual  word ;  it  has  been  appropriately 
adopted  by  our  best  writers,  although  we  still  want 
incuriosity,  Charron  invented  Urangete  unsuccessfully,  but 
which,  says  a  French  critic,  would  be  the  true  substantive  of 
the  word  Hrange  ;  our  Locke  is  the  solitary  instance  produced 
for  "  foreignness  "  for  "  remoteness  or  want  of  relation  to 
something."  Malherbe  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  insidieux, 
sicurite,  which  have  been  received  ;  but  a  bolder  word, 
devouloir,  by  which  he  proposed  to  express  cesser  de  vouloir, 

*  Shakspeare  has  a  powerfully-composed  line  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  (Henry  F.  Act  v.  Sc.  2),  when,  describing  the  fields  ovex- 
grown  with  weeds,  he  exclaims — 

The  coulter  msts, 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 
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has  not.     A  term,  however,  expressive  and  precise.    Comeil 
happily  introduced  invainou  in  a  verse  in  the  Cid, 
Tods  £!«  invainca,  ania  non  pas  iavin^Ue. 

Yet  tliia  created  word  by  their  great  poet  has  not  sanction* 
this  fine  distinction  among  the  French,  lor  we  are  told  thi 
it  is  almost  a  solitary  in£ta.iice.  Balzac  v/m  a  greut  invent) 
of  neologisms.  Jlrhwile  aud  Jelieiier  were  struck  in  h 
mint.  "Si  le  ■mot fauciler  n'est  pas  fran9aiso,  il  le  sew  I'ai 
nfie  qui  vient ;"  so  confidently  proud  was  the  neolog^at,  an 
it  prospered  as  well  as  urbanili,  of  which  he  says,  "  Quan 
I'usage  aura  muri  parmi  nous  un  mot  de  si  mauvais  gout,  i 
corrige  I'amertmDe  de  la  nouveaute  qui  s'y  peat  trouver,  noi 
nous  y  aecoutumerona  comme  auJt  autres  que  nous  avor 
empriant^  de  la  m^me  tangue."  Balzac  was,  however, 
sanguine  in^  some  other  words ;  for  his  delecier,  his 
Ac.  still  retain  their  "  bitterness  of  novelty." 

Menage  invented  a  term  of  which  an  equivalent  is  wantin] 
in  our  language;  "  J'ai  fait^rojitfettr  iirimitation  del'italie 
proaatore,  pour  lUre  un  homme  qui  eerit  en  prose."  To  dii 
tinguish  a  proee  from  a  verse  writer,  we  once  had  "  a  proser.' 
Drayton  uaes  it ;  but  this  useful  distinction  has  unluokil; 
degenerated,  and  the  current  sense  is  so  daily  urgent,  that  th« 
purer  sense  is  irrecoverable. 

When  D'Albanoourt  was  translating  Lucian,  he  inventel 
in  French  the  words  indolence  and  indolent,  to  describe  a  m(^ 
mentary  languor,  rather  than  that  habitual  indolence  in  whicli 
sense  they  are  now  accepted  ;  and  in  translating  Tacitus,  lu 
created  the  word  (Mi-iiiienwnen*;  but  it  did  not  prosper 
more  than  that  of  temporisement.  Segraia  invented  the  v 
impardonnahle,  which,  after  havingbcen  rqeeted,  was  revive^ 
and  is  equivalent  to  our  expressive  unpardonable.  MoHSrfl 
ridiculed  some  neologisms  of  the  Freeieuset  of  his  day ;  but 
we  aretoo  apt  to  ridicule  that  which  is  new,  and  which  weoilo] 
adopt  when  it  becomes  old,  Moliere  laughed  at  the  terifl 
s'encanailler,  to  describe  one  who  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
blackguard ;  the  expressive  word  has  remained  in  the  Ian* 
guage.  The  meaning  is  disputed  as  well  as  the  origin  ialos 
of  some  novel  terms.  This  haa  happened  to  a  word  in  daily, 
UMe — Fudge  I  It  is  a  cant  term  not  in  Grose,  and  only  traced 
by  Todd  not  higher  than  to  Goldsmith.  It  is,  however,  no 
invention  of  his.  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Bumarks  upon, 
the  Navy,"  1700,  the  terra  is  declared  to  have  been  thi 
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of  a  cei*tain  nautical  personage  who  had  lived  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  writer.  "  There  was,  sir,  in  our  time,  one  Captain 
Fudge,  commander  of  a  merchantman,  who  upon  his  return 
from  a  voyage,  how  ill-fraught  soever  his  ship  was,  always 
brought  home  his  owners  a  good  cargo  of  lies ;  so  much  that 
now,  ahoard  ship,  the  sailors,  when  they  hear  a  great  lie  told, 
cry  out,  *  You  fudge  it !'  "  It  is  singular  that  such  an 
obscure  byword  among  sailors  should  have  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  our  familiar  style  ;  and  not  less,  that  recently 
at  the  bar,  in  a  court  of  law,  its  precise  meaning  perplexed 
plaintiff  and  defendant  and  their  counsel.  I  think  it  does  not 
signify  mere  lies,  but  bouncing  lies,  or  rhodomontades. 

There  are 'two  remarkable  French  words  created  by  the 
Abbe  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  passed  his  meritorious  life  in  the 
contemplation  of  pohticalmorahty  and  universal  benevolence 
— hienfaisance  and  gloriole.  He  invented  gloriole  as  a  con- 
temptuous diminutive  of  glorie ;  to  describe  that  vanity  of 
some  egotists,  so  prqud  of  the  small  talents  which  they  may 
have  received  from  nature  or  from  accident.  Bienfaisance 
first  appeared  in  this  sentence  :  "  L'Esprit  de  la  vraie  religion 
et  le  principal  but  de  Tevangile  c*est  la  hienfaisance,  c'est-iU 
dire  la  pratique  de  la  charity  en  vers  le  prochain."  This  word 
was  so  new,  that  in  the  moment  of  its  creation  this  good  man 
explained  its  necessity  and  origin.  Complaining  that  "  the 
word  *  charity '  is  abused  by  all  sorts  of  Christians  in  the 
persecution  of  their  enemies,  and  even  heretics  affirm  that 
they  are  practising  Christian  charity  in  persecuting  other 
heretics,  I  have  sought  for  a  term  which  might  convey  to  us 
a  precise  idea  of  doing  good  to  our  neighbom^s,  and  I  can  form 
none  more  proper  to  make  myself  understood  than  the  term 
of  hienfaisance,  good-doing.  Let  those  who  Uke,  use  it ;  I 
would  only  be  understood,  and  it  is  not  equivocal."  The 
happy  word  was  at  first  criticised,  but  at  length  every  kind 
heart  found  it  responded  to  its  own  feeling.  Some  verses  from 
Voltaire,  alluding  to  the  political  reveries  of  the  good  abbe, 
notice  the  critical  opposition ;  yet  the  new  word  answered  to 
the  great  rule  of  Horace. 

Certain  16gislateur,  dont  la  plume  feconde 
Fit  tant  de  vains  projets  pour  le  bien  du  monde, 
Et  qui  depuis  trente  ans  6crit  pour  des  ingrats, 
Yient  de  cr6er  un  mot  qui  manque  ^  Vaugelas : 
Ce  mot  est  Bienfaisanoe  ;  il  me  plait,  11  rassemble 
Si  le  coeur  en  est  cru,  bien  des  yertus  eusemble. 
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Petite  gnmuusiriena,  grands  piioepteon  de  iota, 
Qn!  pesec  Is  pxrule  et  meGurei  iea  mota, 
FareiUe  expreMJOD  rau«  scmble  Iiajmrdee, 
Mais  rBBivera  entier  doit  en  cherir  I'idoe  1 

The  French  revolutionists,  in  tbeir  rage  for  irmovation 
almost  barbarised  the  pure  French  ol"  the  Augustan  age  of 
their  literature,  as  they  did  many  thiiiga  wbicb  never  befo» 
occurred ;  and  sometimes  experienced  leelings  as  transitory  ai 
they  were  strange.  Their  nomenclature  was  copious ;  but 
the  revolutionary  jai'gon  often  shows  the  danger  and  th» 
necessity  of  neologisms.  They  form  an  appendix  to  the 
Academy  Dictionary.  Our  plain  £ngliEh  bos  served  to  t 
rich  this  odd  mixture  of  philology  and  politics :  Gluh,  elitbiste^ 
comitS,  jure,  juge  da  paix,  blend  with  their  lerroritme,  la»f 
terner,  a,  verb  active,  laiee  en  maaie,  noi/adet,  and  the  othcv 
verb  active,  teptembriser,  &c.  The  barbarous  term  demora* 
lisalion  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  horrid^ 
capuphin  Chabot ;  and  the  remarkable  expression  of  arriett 
pemee  belonged  exclueively  in  its  birth  to  tbe  Jesuitic  astuta> 
nesE  of  the  Abb4  Sieyes,  that  political  actor,  wbo,  in  changing 
sides,  iiever  required  prompting  in  bis  new  part ! 

A  new  word,  tbe  result  of  much  consideration  with  i 
author,  or  a  term  which,  though  unknown  to  the  language, 
conveys  a  collective  assemblage  of  ideas  by  a  fortunate  desi^ 
nation,  ia  a  precious  contribution  of  genius ;  now  words  shouU^ 
convey  new  ideas.  Bwift,  living  amidst  a  civil  war  of  pam* 
phlets,  when  certain  writers  were  regolarly  employed  by  oM 
party  to  draw  up  replies  to  the  other,  created  a  term  not  to 
be  found  in  our  dictionaries,  but  which,  by  a  single  strolc^ 
cbaracterisea  these  hirelings ;  he  called  them  anstaer-jobbcrt:. 
We  have  not  dropped  the  fortunate  expression  from  any 
want  of  its  use,  but  of  perception  in  our  lexicographers.  The 
celebrated  Marquis  of  Lauedowne  introduced  a.  useful  word^ 
which  has  of  late  been  warmly  adopted  in  France  as  well  aa^ 
in  England — toUheralue;  the  noun  has  been  drawn  out  of 
the  verb — for  in  the  marquis's  time  that  was  only  aa  abstracfe 
conception  which  is  now  a  sect ;  and  to  liberalise  was  tbeo* 
retically  introduced  before  the  liberals  arose.*  It  is  cu 
to  observe  that  as  aa  adjective  it  had  formerly  in  our 

•  The  "  Qnftrterly  Review"  recently  marked    tbe    word    tiberaliac  fa 
it&Uca  M  a,  Etmnge  ivocd,   ondoubtedly  not  Kware  of  its  arigin.      It  baa 
been  lately  aeed   by  Mr.  Dugald   Stewart,  "to  lil/eralise  the  vien 
Djiisert.  2nd  part,  p.  138. 
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guage  a  very  opposite  meaning  to  its  recent  one.  It  was 
synonymous  with  "libertine  or  licentious;"  we  have  "a 
liberal  villain"  and  "a  most  profane  and  Uheral  counsellor ;" 
we  find  one  declaring  "  I  have  spoken  too  liberally y  This 
is  uniucky  for  the  liberals^  who  will  not — 

Give  allowance  to  our  libend  jests 
Upon  their  persons — 

Beavmokt  Ain>  Fletohsb. 

Dr.  Priestley  employed  a  forcible,  but  not  an  elegant  term^ 
to  mark  the  generad  information  which  had  begun  in  his  day; 
this  he  frequently  calls  "the  spread  of  knowledge."  Burk& 
attempted  to  brand  with  a  new  name  that  set  of  pert,  petu- 
lant, sophistical  sciolists,  whose  'philosophy  the  French,  since 
their  revolutionary  period,  have  distinguished  as  philosophism, 
and  the  philosophers  themselves  as  philosophistes.  He  would 
have  designated  them  as  literators,  but  few  exotic  words  will 
circulate ;  new  words  must  be  the  coinage  of  our  own  lan- 
guage to  blend  with  the  vernacular  idiom.  Many  new  words 
are  still  wanted.  We  have  no  word  by  which  we  could  trans- 
late the  otium  of  the  Latins,  the  dillettante  of  the  Italians, 
the  alemhiquS  of  the  French,  as  an  epithet  to  describe  that 
sublimated  ingenuity  which  exhausts  the  mind,  till,  like  the 
fusion  of  the  diamoAd,  the  intellect  itself  disappears.  A  phi- 
losopher, in  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  in  ^1  its  bearings, 
may  convey  to  us  the  result  of  his  last  consideraticMis  by  the 
coinage  of  a  novel  and  significant  expression,  as  this  of  Pro-^ 
fessor  Dugald  Stewart — political  religionism.  Let  ine  claincL 
the  honour  of  one  pure  neologism.  I  ventured  to  introduce 
the  term  of  tathee-land  to  describe  our  natale  solum ;  I 
have  lived  to  see  it  adopted  by  Lord  Byron  and  by  Mr. 
Southey,  and  the  word  is  now  common.  A  lady  has  even 
composed  both  the  words  and  the  air  of  a  song  on  "  Father- 
land." This  energetic  expression  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  authenticated ;  and  patriotism  may  stamp  it  with  its  glory 
and  its  afiection.  Fatheb-land  is  congenial  with  the  lan- 
guage in  which  we  find  that  other  fine  expression  mothee- 
TONGtrE.  The  patriotic  neologism  originated  with  me  in 
Holland,  when,  in  early  life,  it  was  my  daily  pursuit  to  turn 
over  the  glorious  history  of  its  independence  under  the  title 
of  Vaderlandsche  Histot^ — the  history  of  fathee-land  ! 

If  we  acknowledge  that  the  creation  of  some  neologisms 
may  sometimes  produce  the  beautiful,  the  revival  of  the  dead 
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is  the  more  authentic  miracle ;  for  a  new  word  must  lonj  re- 
main Joubtful,  but  iui  antient  woi-d  happily  recovered  reste 
on  a  basis  of  permanent  atrength  ;  it  Las  both  novelty  and 
authority.  A  coUectioa  of  jiietttrea^"'  worda,  found  among 
our  ancient  writers,  would  constitute  a  precious  supplement 
to  the  history  of  our  language.  Far  more  expressive  than 
our  terra  of  execuft'oflw  is  their  solemn  oaeo£therfeflf^*»«i«j' 
than  our  vagabond,  their  tcatlerling ;  than  our  idiot  oE 
lunatic,  their  moonling, — a  word  which, Mr.  Gifford  observea, 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  grow  obsolete.  Herrick- 
finely  describea  by  the  term  pittering  the  peculiar  shrill  aui 
short  cry  of  the  grasshopper-,  the  cry  of  the  grasshopper  i«' 
pit!  pit!  pit!  quickly  repeated.  Envy  "  efi«i(?zj  the  lustro", 
of  genius  is  a  verb  lost  for  us,  but  which  gives  a  more  precise 
expression  to  the  feeling'  than  any  other  words  which  we 
could  use. 

The  late  Dr.  Boucher,  in  the  prospectus  of  his  proposed 
Dictionary,  did  me  the  honour,  then  a  young  writer,  to  quote 
an  opinion  I  had  formed  early  in  life  of  the  pui'est  source  of 
neology,  which  is  in  the  reeival  of  old  ivorde. 

Words  Ihiit  wise  Bacon  or  braco  Hawlcigh  spoka  ! 

We  have  lost  many  exquisite  and  picturesque  expresdoU; 
through  the  dulncss  of  our  lexicographers,  or  hy  the  deficiency 
in  that  profounder  study  of  our  writers  which  their  labonr* 
require  far  more  than  they  themselves  know.  The  naturrf 
graces  of  our  langua^  have  been  impoverished.  The  genius; 
that  throws  its  prophetic  eye  over  the  language,  and  the 
taste  that  must  come  from  Heaven,  no  lexicographer  ima- 
gines are  requu-cd  to  accompany  him  amidst  a  library  of 
old  books! 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PKOVEEBS. 

Is  antique  furniture  we  sometimes  discover  a  oonvenienca 
which  long  disuse  had  made  us  unacquainted  with,  and  are 
surprised  by  the  aptness  which  we  did  not  suspect  was  con- 
cealed in  its  solid  forms.  We  have  found  the  labour  of  the 
workmen  to  have  been  as  admirable  as  the  material  itself, 
which  is  still  re-sisting  the  mouldering  touch  of  time  among 
thosemodern  inventions,  elegant  and  unsubstantial,  which, often 
put  together  with  unseasoned  wood,  are  apt  to  warp  and  fly 
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into  pieces  when  brought  into  use.  We  have  found  how 
strength  consists  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  that,  when- 
ever the  substitute  is  not  better  than  the  original,  we  are 
losing  something  in  that  test  of  experience,  which  all  things 
derive  from  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may !  I  shall  not  unreasonably  await  for  the 
artists  of  our  novelties  to  retrograde  into  massive  greatness, 
although  I  cannot  avoid  reminding  them  how  often  they  re- 
vive the  forgotten  things  of  past  times !  It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  our  novelties  were  in  use  by  our  ancestors !.  In 
the  history  of  the  human  mind  there  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of 
antique  furniture  which  I  collect,  not  merely  for  their  anti- 
quity, but  for  the  sound  condition  in  which  I  still  find  them, 
and  the  compactness  which  they  still  show.  Centuries  have 
not  worm-eaten  their  solidity !  and  the  utility  and  delight- 
fulness  which  they  still  afford  make  them  look  as  fresh  and 
as  ingenious  as  any  of  our  patent  inventions. 

By  the  title  of  the  present  article  the  reader  has  anti- 
cipated the  nature  of  the  old  furniture  to  which  I  allude.  I 
propose  to  give  what,  in  the  style  of  our  times,  may  be  called 
the  Philosophy  of  JProverbs— a  topic  which  seems  virgin. 
The  art  of  reading  proverbs  has  not,  indeed,  always  been  ac- 
quired even  by  some  of  their  admirers ;  but  my  observations, 
like  their  subject,  must  be  versatile  and  unconnected  ;  and  I 
must  bespeak  indulgence  for  an  attempt  to  illustrate  a  very 
curious  branch  of  literature,  rather  not  understood  than  qmte 
forgotten. 

Proverbs  have  long  been  in  disuse.  "  A  man  of  fashion," 
observes  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  never  has  recourse  to  proverbs 
and  vulgar  aphorisms ;"  and,  since  the  time  his  lordship  so 
solemnly  interdicted  their  use,  they  appear  to  have  withered 
away  under  the  ban  of  his  anathema.  His  lordship  was 
little  conversant  with  the  history  of  proverbs,  and  would 
unquestionably  have  smiled  on  those  "  men  of  fashion"  of 
another  stamp,  who,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles,  were  great  collectors  of  them ;  would  appeal  to  them 
in  their  conversations,  and  enforce  them  in  their  learned  or 
their  statesmanlike  correspondence.  Few,  perhaps,  even  now, 
suspect  that  these  neglected  fragments  of  wisdom,  which 
exist  among  all  nations,  still  offer  many  interesting  objects  for 
the  studies  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian ;  and  for  men 
of  the  world  still  open  an  extensive  school  of  human  life  and 
manners. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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The  home-apun  adages,  and  the  ruaty  "  sayed-saws,"  whidw 
remain  in.  the  mouths  of  the  people,  are  adapted  to  their  c»« 
pacities  and  theii'  humours.  Easilj  remembered,  and  readiljtl 
applied,  these  are  the  philosophy  of  the  vulgar,  and  ol*""' 
more  sound  than  that  of  their  mastRra !  whoever  woald  k 
what  the  people  think,  and  how  they  feel,  must  not  rejet 
even  these  »a  insigniiicaDt.  The  provcrhs  of  the  street  an 
of  the  market,  true  to  nature,  and  lasting  only  because  theyl 
ace  true,  are  records  that  the  populace  at  Athens  and  Ui 
Borne  were  the  same  people  as  at  Paris  and  at  London,  and 
as  they  had  before  been  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem! 

Froveibs  existed  before  hooks.  The  Spaniards  date  the 
origin  of  their  rejraites  que  dicen  las  eiejaa  trot  elfae^a, 
"sayings  of  old  wives  hy  their  firesides,"  before  the  existeaea 
of  any  writings  in  their  language,  &om  the  circumstance  that 
these  are  in  the  old  romance  or  rudest  vulgar  idiom.  The 
most  ancient  poem  in  the  Edda,  "  the  Bubhrae  speech  of 
Odin,"  abounds  with  ancient  proverbs,  strikingly  deseripti 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Undoubtedly  proverbs  in  t 
earliest  ages  long  served  as  the  unwritten  language  of  n: 
rality,  and  oven  of  the  useful  arts ;  like  the  oral  traditions  rf' 
the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on  the  lipa  of 
successive  generations.  Tlie  name  of  the  first  sage  who 
sanctioned  the  saying  would  in  time  be  forgotten,  while  the 
opinion,  the  metiiphor,  or  the  expression,  remained,  conse> 
crated  into  a  proverb !  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  memo- 
rable sentences  by  which  men  learnt  to  think  and  to  speak 
appositely ;  they  were  precepts  which  no  man  could  contra- 
dict, at  a  time  when  authority  was  valued  more  than  opi- 
nion, and  experience  preferred  to  novelty.  The  proverbs  of  a 
lather  became  the  inheritance  of  a  son ;  the  mistress  of  a 
iamily  perpetuated  hers  through  her  household  ;  the  workman 
condensed  some  traditional  secret  of  his  craft  into  a  prover- 
bial expression.  When  countries  are  not  yet  populous,  and 
property  has  not  yet  produced  great  inequalities  in  its  ranks, 
every  day  will  show  them  how  "  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness  clothes  a  man 
with  rags,"  At  such  a  period  he  who  gave  counsel  gave 
wealth. 

It  might  therefore  have  been  decided,  a  priori,  that  the 
most  homely  proverbs  would  abound  in  the  moat  ancient 
writers — and  such  we  find  in  Hesiod  ;  a  poet  whose  learning 
was  not  drawn  from  books.     It  could  only  have  been  in  the 
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agricaltaral  state  that  this  yenerable  bard  coald  have  indi- 
cated a  state  of  repose  by  this  rustic  proverb : — 

Tifl^oLKuiv  fUv  ifi^kp  Kairvov  Kara^iio, 
Hang  your  ploogh-oeam  o'er  the  hearth ! 

The  envy  of  rival  workmen  is  as  justly  described  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  humble  manufacturers  of  earthenware  as  by 
the  elevated  jealousies  of  the  literati  and  the  artists  of  a 
more  polished  age.  The  famous  proverbial  verse  in  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days — 

KoZ  Ktpafiiiie  Ktpafiii  corlft, 

is  literally,  • "  The  potter  is  hostile  to  the  potter !" 

The  admonition  of  the  poet  to  his  brother,  to  prefer  a 
friendly  accommodation  to  a  litigious  lawsuit,  has  fixed  a 
paradoxical  proverb  often  applied, — 

nXcov  ^fmrv  vavrdg. 

The  half  is  better  than  the  whole  1 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  stock  of  popular  proverbs  re- 
ceived accessions  from  the  highest  sources  of  human  intelli- 
gence ;  as  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  formed  their  collec- 
tions, they  increased  in  "weight  and  number."  Erasmus 
has  pointed  out  some  of  these  sources,  in  the  responses  oi 
oracles  ;  the  allegorical  symbols  of  Pythagoras ;  the  verses  of 
the  poets ;  allusions  to  historical  incidents ;  mythology  and 
apologue ;  and  other  reoondite  origins.  Such  dissimilar 
matters,  coming  from  all  quarters,  were  melted  down  into 
this  vast  body  of  aphoristic  knowledge.  Those  "  wobds  of 
THE  WISE  and  their  dabk  sayings,"  as  they  are  distin- 
guished in  that  large  collection  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  Hebrew  monarch,  at  length  seem  to  have  required 
commentaries ;  for  what  else  can  we  infer  of  the  enigmatic 
wisdom  of  the  sages,  when  the  royal  paroemiographer  classes 
among  their  studies,  that  of  "  tmderstanding  a  proverb  and 
the  interpretation?^^  This  elevated  notion  of  "the  dark 
sayings  of  the  wise"  accords  with  the  bold  conjecture  of 
their  origin  which  the  Stagyrite  has  thrown  out,  who  con- 
sidered them  as  the  wrecks  of  an  ancient  philosophy  which 
had  been  lost  to  mankind  by  the  fatal  revolutions  of  all 
human  things,  and  that  those  had  been  saved  from  the  gene- 
ral ruin  by  their  pithy  elegance  and  their  diminutive  form ; 
like  those  marine  shells  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the 
relics  of  the  Deluge !     Even  at  a  later  period,  the  sage  of 
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Cberonea  prbed  them  among  the  most  solemn  mysterit 
Plutarch  haa  described  them  in  a  manner  whjch  proverbs  may 
even  still  merit :  "  Under  the  veil  of  these  curious  senteocBR 
are  hid  those  geniiB  of  morals  which  the  masters  of  philos 
eophy  have  afterwards  deviiloped  into  so  many  volumes." 

At  the  highest  period  of  Greciim  genius,  the  tragic  and  thi 
comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas  the  proverbial  slvle, 
St.  Paul  quotes  a  line  which  still  remains  among  the  iirs£ 
exercises  of  our  school-iiens ; — 

Evil  communicationa  comipt  good  mitnnera. 
It  is  a  verse  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menandcr  the  comic 

♦flffpoiimK  vfltj  xpijoff  lipiKiai  Katal. 

As  this  verse  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apostle,  and  indeed  the 
highest  authority,  Je^us  himself,  consecrates  the  use  of  pron 
verbs  by  their  occasional  application,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
St.  Paid,  quotes  the  Grecian  poet,  or  only  repeats  some  popu- 
lar adage.  Proverbs  were  bright  shafts  in  the  Greeli  and 
Latin  quivers ;  and  when  Bentley,  by  a  league  of  superficial 
wits,  was  accused  of  pedantry  for  his  use  of  some  micient 
proverbs,  the  sturdy  critic  vindicated  his  taste  by  showing 
that  Cicei'o  constantly  introduced  Greek  pi'overbs  into  hi 
writings, — that  Scaliger  and  Erasmus  loved  them,  and  hi 
formed  oollectiona  drawn  from  t!ie  stores  of  antiquity. 

Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in. the  definition.  ProverbtfJ 
must  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  plirases,  and  from  weaA 
tentioua  maxims ;  but  as  proverbs  have  many  faces,  froifi, 
their  miscellaneous  nature,  the  class  itself  scarcely  admits  *' 
any  definition.  When  Johnson  defined  a  proverb  to  be  " 
short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the  people, ".this  defi- 
nirion  would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones,  which  have' 
not  always  circidated  among  the  populace,  nor  eveu  belong 
to  them  \  nor  does  it  designate  the  vital  qualities  of  a  pro- 
verb. The  pithy  quaintness  of  old  Howell  has  admirably 
described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite  proverb  to  bo  eenae, 
ihorlnegi,  and  sail.  A  proverb  is  distinguislied  from  a  maxita 
or  an  apophthegm  by  that  brevity  which  condenses  a 
thought  or  a  metaphor,  where  one  thing  is  said  and  another 
is  to  be  applied.  This  often  produces  wit,  and  that  quick 
pungency  which  excites  surprise,  but  strikes  with  convic- 
tion ;  tlus  gives  it  an  epigrammatic  turn.  Gcor^  Herbert 
cntiUed  the  small  coilection  which  he  formed  "  Jaeula  Pru- 
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dentium,'*  Darfcs  or  Javelins!  something  hurled  and  striking 
deeply ;  a  characteristic  o£  a  proverb  which  possibly  Herbert 
may  have  borrowed  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plato's 
dialogue  of  "  Protagoras  or  the  Sophists." 

The  influence  of  proverbs  over  the  minds  and  conversations 
of  a  whole  people  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  philosopher's 
explanation  of  the  term  to  laconise, — the  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  people  affected  to 
appear  unlearned,  and  seemed  only  emulous  to  excel  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  in  fortitude  and  in  military  skill.  According 
to  Plato's  notion,  this  was  really  a  political  artifice,  with  a 
view  to  conceal  their  pre-eminent  wisdom.  With  the 
jealousy  of  a  petty  state,  they  attempted  to  confine  their 
renowned  sagacity  within  themselves,  and  under  their 
military  to  hide  then*  contemplative  character  !  The 
philosopher  assures  those  who  in  other  cities  imagined  they 
laconised,  merely  by  imitating  the  severe  exercises  and  the 
other  warlike  manners  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  were 
grossly  deceived;  and  thus  curiousl}''  describes  the  sort  of 
wisdom  which  this  singular  people  practised. 

"  If  any  one  wish  to  converse  with  the  meanest  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  he  will  at  first  find  him,  for  the  most  part, 
apparently  despicable  in  conversation  ;  but  afterwards,  when 
a  proper  opportunity  presents  itself,  this  s^e  mean  person, 
like  a  skilful  jaculator,  tcill  hurl  a  sentence,  worthy  of 
attention,  short  and  contorted;  so  that  he  who  converses  with 
him  will  appear  to  be  in  no  respect  superior  to  a  boy  !  That 
to  laconise,  therefore,  consists  much  more  in  philosophising 
than  in  the  love  of  exercise,  is  understood  by  some  of  the 
present  age,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients,  they  being 
persuaded  that  the  ability  of  uttering  such  sentences  as  these 
is  the  province  of  a  man  perfectly  learned'.  The  seven  sages 
were  emulators,  lovers,  and  disciples  of  the  Laced{Bmonian 
erudition.  Their  wisdom  was  a  thing  of  this  kind,  viz.  short 
sentences  uttered  hy  each,  and  worthy  to  he  rememhered. 
These  men,  assembling  together,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the 
first  fruits  of  their  wisdom ;  writing  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Delphi,  those  sentences  which  are  celebrated  by  all  men, 
viz.  Know  thyself  I  and  Nothing  too  much!  But  on  what 
account  do  I  mention  these  things  ?  To  show  that  the  mode 
of  philosophy  among  the  ancients  ivas  a  certain  laconic 
diction, ^^  * 

*  Taylor's  Translation  of  Plato's  works,  vol  v.  p.  36. 
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The  "  laconisms  "  of  the  LaeediPmonians  evidently  partoofci 
of  the  proverbial  style:  tliey  were,  no  doubt,  often  proverb*- 
themselves.  The  very  instances  wliith  Plato  supplies  of  thi*l 
"laconising"  are  two  most  veneralile  proverbs. 

All  this  elevates  the  science  of  phovebbs,  and  indicates 
that  these  abridgments  of  knowledge  convey  great  reBuIta,"; 
with  a  parsimony  of  words  prodigal  of  sense.  They  have^ 
therefore,  preserved  many  "a  short  sentence,  not  repeated  fcy 
the  people," 

It  ia  evident,  however,  that  the  earliest  writings  ct' 
every  people  are  marked  by  their  most  homely,  or  domestiei 
proverbs;  for  these  were  more  directly  addressed  to  tlieir' 
wants.  Franklin,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  aV 
people  who  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  stage  of  civil  society 
which  as  yet  could  afford  no  literature,  discovered  the 
philosophical  cast  of  his  genius,  when  he  iilled  his  almanacs 
with  proverbs,  hy  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  framing  them 
into  a  connected  discovirse,  delivered  by  an  old  man  attending 
an  auction.  "  These  proverbs,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  conttuned 
the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  nations,  when  their  scattered 
counsels  were  brought  together,  made  a  ijreat  impression. 
They  were  reprinted  in  Britain,  in  a  lai'ge  sheet  of  paper,  and 
stuck  «p  in  houses:  and  were  twice  translated  in  France,  and 
distributed  smoag  their  poor  parishioners."  The  same  occur- 
rence had  happened  with  us  ere  we  became  a  reading  people. 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
describing  the  ornaments  of  a  nobleman's  house,  among  his 
hangings,  and  plate,  and  pictures,  notices  the  engraving  of 
proverbs  "  on  lus  plate  and  vessels,  which  served  the  guests 
with  a  most  qtportune  counsel  and  eomtneuts."  Later  even. 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  our  ancestors  had  proverb* 
always  before  them,  on  everything  that  had  room  for  a  piece 
of  advice  on  it ;  they  had  them  painted  iii  their  tapestriea, 
stamped  on  the  most  ordinary  utensils,  on  the  blades  of  their 
knives,*  the  borders  of  their  plates,t  and  "  conned  them  out 

*  SbnliEpesre  satirically  alludes  to  the  quality  of  ench  rbymes  in  his 
Mardiavt  of  Venice,  Act  v.  St  1.     Bpeaking  of  ons 

"— whose  poesj  was 

For  all  itie  world  like  cutler's  poutiy 
Upon  a  knife,  Lovtmr,  and  leave  mdjioi," 
of  the  /mil  irenchfrs,  for  such  these  ronndela  oro  ealled  in  tjta 
Ocjil.  May.  for  1TB3,  p.  S93,  is  engraTecl  there,  and  the  inseriptioiiB  of 
art  B'vea. — 8«e  also  the  Supplement  to  that  volonie,  p.  II37. 
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of  goldsmiths'  rings.'**  The  usurer,  in  Bobert  Gh^eene's 
"Groat's  worth  of  Wit,"  compressed  all  his  philosophy  into 
the  circle  of  his  ring,  having  learned  sufficient  Latin  to  under- 
stand the  proverbial  motto  of  "  Tu  tibi  cura ! "  The  husband 
was  reminded  of  his  lordly  authority  when  he  only  looked 
into  his  trencher,  one  of  its  learned  aphorisms  having  de- 
scended to  us, — 

The  calmest  husba&ds  make  the  stormiest  wives. 

The  English  proverbs  of  the  populace,  most  of  which  are 
still  iu  circulation,  were  collected  by  old  John  Heywood.  t 
They  are  arranged  by  Tusser  for  "  the  parlour — the  guest's 
chamber — ^the  hall — ^table-lessons,"  &c.  Not  a  small  portion 
of  our  ancient  proverbs  were  adapted  to  rural  life,  when  our 
ancestors  lived  more  than  ourselves  amidst  the  works  of  God, 

The  author  of  the  *' Art  of  English  Poesie,'*  1589,  tells  us  they  never 
contained  above  one  verse,  or  two  at  the  most,  but  the  shorter  the 
better.  Two  specimens  may  suffice  the  reader.  One,  under  the  symbol 
of  a  skuU,  thus  morally  discourses : — 

"  Content  thyself  with  thine  estate, 
And  send  no  poor  wight  from  thy  gate ; 
For  why,  this  counsel  I  you  give. 
To  leame  to  die,  and  die  to  live." 

On  another,  decorated  with  pictures  of  fruity  are  these  satirical  lines : — 

'*  Feed  and  be  fat :  hear*s  pears  and  plums. 
Will  never  hurt  your  teeth  or  spoil  your  gums. 
And  I  wish  those  girls  that  painted  are. 
No  other  food  than  such  fine  painted  fEure.** 

*  This  constant  custom  of  engraving.  "  posies,"  as  they  were  termed,  on 
rings,  is  noted  by  many  authors  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Lilly,  in  his 
**Euphues,"  addresses  the  ladies  for  a  favourable  judgment  on  his  work, 
ho^g  it  will  be  recorded  *'as  you  do  the  posies  in  your  rings,  which  are 
always  next  to  the  finger  not  to  be  scene  of  him  that  holdeth  you  by  the 
hand,  and  yet  knowne  by  you  that  weare  them  on  your  hands.  **  They  were 
always  engraved  withinside  of  the  ring.  A  MS.  of  the  time  of  Charles  1. 
furnishes  us  with  a  single  posy,  of  one  line,  to  this  effect — **  This  hath 
alloy ;  ray  love  is  pure."  From  the  same  source  we  have  the  two  following 
rhyming,  or  *  ■  double  posies" — 

'*  Constancy  and  heaven  are  round. 

And  in  this  the  emblem's  found." 
'*  Weare  me  out,  love  shall  not  waste ; 

Love  beyond  tyme  still  is  placed." 

+  Hey  wood's  **  Dialogue,  conteyninge  the  Number  in  Effecte  of  all  the 
Proverbes  in  the  English  Tunge,  1561."  There  are  more  editions  of  this 
little  volume  than  Warton  has  noticed.  There  is  some  humour  in  his 
narrative,  but  his  metre  and  his  ribaldry  are  heavy  taxes  on  our  curiosity. 
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and  leps  among  those  of  men.*  At  this  time,  one  of  o 
statesmen,  in  coicmendiog  the  art  of  compressing  a  tcdiousj 
discuurse  into  &  few  ligui^eant  phrases,  suggested  the  \, 
proverbs  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  convinced  of  the  greatl 
benefit  which  would  result  to  the  negotiators  tbemselveSj  au 
well  as  to  others !  I  give  a  literary  curioEity  of  this  kind,  i 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign,  of 
Eli/aheth,  made  a  speech  entirely  composed  of  the  most 
homely  proverbs.  The  subject  was  a  bill  against  double 
puyments  of  book-debts.  Knavish  tradesmen  were  then  in 
the  habit  of  swelling  out  their  book-debts  with  those  who" 
took  credit,  particularly  to  tjieir  younger  customers.  One  c^ 
the  members  who  began  to  speak  "for  very  fear  shook,"  and 
stood  silent.  The  nervous  orator  was  followed  by  a  blunt 
and  true  representative  of  the  famed  governor  of  Barataria, 
delivering  himself  thus — "  It  is  now  my  chance  to  spealt 
something,  and  that  without  humming  or  hawing.  I  think, 
this  law  is  a  good  law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  friends. 
As  far  goes  the  penny  as  the  penny's  master,  Vu/ilantibut 
noil  dormientihug  jura  subveniiinf.     Pay  the  reckoning  o 


night  and  yo  shall  not  be  troabjed  in  the  moToing.  If  readv 
money  be  mensurapuilica,  let  every  one  out  hia  coat  aooord* 
ing  to  his  cloth.  When  his  old  suit  is  in  the  wane,  let  him 
stay  till  that  his  money  bring  a  new  suit  in  the  increase."  t 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  proverbs  among  our  states^ 
men  ooonra  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlton, 
written  in  1632,  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  iliddlesc]^ 
who,  he  says,  is  "this  day  to  plead  his  o 
Exehequer-ohamber,  about  an  account  of  four-score  thousaui 
pounds  laid  to  his  charge.  How  his  lordship  sped  I  knovt 
not,  but  do  remember  well  the  French  proverb,  Qui  maiijm  dt 

'  ThewlioU  of  Toseer'a  "  Five  Hundred  Pointcs  of  Good  Hnsbondrio," 
15S0,  vas  compoaed  in  quaint  couplets,  long  I'emembercd  by  the  pensnntij 
for  tbeir  hauial;  world!;  visdom.  One,  eonatruetfd  fur  the  LakiLuuci 

"  New  bread  jh  b,  drivell  (wiurte); 
MQUhuFDBt  iH&aeTiL" 
Aaolhei  for  the  dairymaid  asaui'ea  lier — 

"  Good  daitis  doth  fJeaanre  ; 
111  dairie  spends  treasure." 
Another  miglit  riial  an j  lesson  of  thrift : — 
"  Wiiera  nothing  ■    ""  " 
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Voy  du  Roy  chiera  une  plume  quarante  ans  apres,  *  Who 
eats  of  the  king's  goose,  will  void  a  feather  forty  years 
after ! '" 

This  was  the  era  of  proverbs  with  us ;  for  then  they  were 
spoken  by  all  ranks  of  society.  The  free  use  of  trivial 
proverbs  got  them  into  disrepute ;  and  as  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
raises  a  just  opposition  to  its  practice,  a  slender  wit  affecting 
"  a  cross  humour,"  published  a  little  volume  of  "  Crossing  of 
Proverbs,  Cross-answers,  and  Cross-humours."  He  pretends 
to  contradict  the  most  popular  ones ;  but  he  has  not  always 
the  genius  to  strike  at  amusing  paradoxes.* 

Proverbs  were  long  the  favourites  of  our  neighbours ;  in 
the  splendid  and  refined  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  they 
gave  rise  to  an  odd  invention.  They  plotted  comedies  and 
even  fantastical  ballets  from  their  subjects.  In  these  Curio- 
sities of  Literature  I  cannot  pass  by  such  eccentric  inven- 
tions unnoticed. 

A  Comedy  of  proverbs  is  described  by  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliere,  which  was  performed  in  1634  with  prodigious  suc- 
cess. He  considers  that  this  comedy  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  farces;  but  it  is  gay,  well-written,  and  curious  for 
containing  the  best  proverbs,  which  are  happily  introduced 
in  the  dialogue. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  was  a  Ballet  of  proverbs. 
Before  the  opera  was  established  in  France,  the  ancienb  ballets 
formed  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  himself  joined  with  the  performers.  The  singular 
attempt  of  forming  a  pantomimical  dance  out  of  proverbs  is 
quite  French  ;  we  have  a  **  ballet  des  proverbes,  danse  par  le 
lioi,  in  1654."  At  every  proverb  the  scene  changed,  and 
adapted  itself  to  the  subject.  I  shall  give  two  or  three  of 
the  entrees  that  we  may  form  some  notion  of  these  ca- 
pricclos, 

*  It  was  published  in  1616 :  the  writer  only  catches  at  some  verbal  ex- 
pressions— as,  for  instance : — 

The  vulgar  proverb  runs,  **  The  more  the  merrier." 

The  cross, — "  Not  so  !  one  hand  is  enough  in  a  purse." 

The  proverb,  **  It  is  a  gi-eat  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  cross, — **  Not  so  !  it  is  but  a  st<.»ne's  cast." 

The  proverb,  *'  The  pride  of  the.rich  makes  the  labours  of  the  poor." 

The  cross, — **Not  so  !  the  labours  of  the  poor  make  the  pride  of  the 

rich." 
The  proverb,  "  He  runs  far  who  never  turns." 
The  cross, — "  Not  so  !  he  may  break  his  neck  in  a  short  course." 
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The  provei'b  was— 


Thd  scene  was  composed  of  swaggering  scaramouches  an 
some  honest  cits,  who  at  length  beat  them  off. 
At  another  entree  the  proverb  was — 

U  occasion  fait  Ic  IwrFon, 
OpportHuitj  makes  the  Oiiet. 

Opportunity  was  acted  hy  le  Sieur  Beauhrun,  hut  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  real  could  personify  the  abstraot 
personage.  The  thieves  were  the  Duke  d'Amville  and  M!on- 
aieur  de  la  Chesnaye. 

Another  entrie  was  the  proverb  of— 

Ce  qui  vitnt  dc  la  Jiiite  I'en  ™  a«  fambaur. 
What  cornea  bj  the  pipe  goea  bj  tho  iBhor. 

A  loose  dissipated  officer  was  performed  by  le  Sieur  I'Anglait 
the  Pipe  by  St.  Aignan,  and  the  Tabor  by  le  Sieur  le  Comta 
In  this  manner  every  proverb  was  spoken  in  action,  tho  whol 
connected  by  dialogue.     More  must  have  depended  oi 
aetora  than  the  poet* 

The  rreneh  long  retained  this  fondness  for  proverbs  j  foi 
they  still  have  dramatic  compositions  entitled  jjrouwie*,  on  I 
more  refined  plan.  Their  invention  is  so  n^cent,  that  tU 
term  is  not  in  their  gi-eat  dictionary  of  Trevoui.  Tbe» 
proeerbes  are  dramas  of  a  single  act,  invented  by  Carmontd 
who  pos.sessed  a  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  but  who  deeignei 
thein  only  for  private  theatricals.  Ilach  proverb  furiiisbed  i 
subject  for  a  few  scenes,  and  created  a  situation  powerful^ 
comic :  it  is  a  di'aniatic  amusement  which  does  not  appear  t 
have  reached  us,  but  one  which  the  celebrated  Catherine  a 
Eussia  delighted  to  compose  for  her  own  society. 

Among  the  middle  classes  of  society  to  this  day,  we  msf 
observe  that  certwn  family  proverbs  are  traditionally  pre* 
served :  the  favourite  saying  of  a  father  is  repeated  by  thQ 
sons ;  and  frequently  the  conduct  of  a  whole  generation  has 
been  influenced  by  such  domestic  proverbs.  This  may  bft 
perceived  in  many  of  the  mottos  of  our  old  nobility,  whioH 
seem  to  have  originated  in  some  habitual  proverb  of  the- 
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founder  of  the  family.  In  ages  when  proverbs  were  most 
prevalent,  such  pithy  sentences  would  admirably  serve  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life,  and  lead  on  to  decision,  even  in  its 
greater  exigencies.  Orators,  by  some  lucky  proverb,  without 
wearying  their  auditors,  would  bring  conviction  home  to  their 
bosoms :  and  great  characters  would  appeal  to  a  proverb,  or 
deliver  that  which  in  time  by  its  aptitude  became  one.  When 
Nero  was  reproached  for  the  ardour  with  which  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  music,  he  replied  to  his  censurers  by 
the  Greek  proverb,  ^  An  artist  lives  everywhere.'*  The 
emperor  answered  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau's  system,  that 
every  child  should  be  taught  some  trade.  When  Csesar,  after 
anxious  deliberation,  decided  on  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon 
(which  very  event  has  given  rise  to  a  proverb),  rousing  him- 
self with  a  start  of  courage,  he  committed  himself  to  Fortune, 
with  that  proverbial  expression  on  his  lips,  used  by  gamesters 
in  desperate  play :  having  passed  the  Rubicon,  he  exclaimed^ 
"The  die  is  cast!"  The  answer  of  Paulus  .Sjmilius  to  the 
relations  of  his  wife,  who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
determination  to  separate  himself  from  her  against  whom  no 
fault  could  be  alleged,  has  become  one  of  our  most  familiar 
proverbs.  This  hero  acknowledged  the  excellences  of  his 
lady;  but,  requesting  them  to  look  on  his  shoe,  which 
appeared  to  be  well  made,  he  observed,  "  None  of  you  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches!"  He  either  used  a  proverbial 
phrase,  or  by  its  aptness  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular. 

There  are,  indeed,  proverbs  connected  with  the  characters 
of  eminent  men.  They  were  either  their  favourite  ones,  or 
have  originated  with  themselves.  Such  a  collection  would 
form  a  historical  curiosity.  To  the  celebrated  Bayard  are 
the  French  indebted  for  a  military  proverb,  which  some 
of  them  still  repeat,  "  Ce  que  le  gantelet  gagne  le  gorgerin  le 
mange*^ — "  What  the  gauntlet  gets,  the  gorget  consumes." 
That  reflecting  soldier  well  calculated  the  profits  of  a  military 
life,  which  consumes,  in  the  pomp  and  waste  which  are  neces- 
sary for  its  maintenance,  the  slender  pay  it  receives,  and  even 
what  its  rapacity  sometimes  acquires.  The  favourite  proverb 
of  Erasmus  was  Festina  lente ! — "Hasten  slowly!"*  He 
wished  it  be  inscribed  wherever  it  could  meet  our  eyes,  on 
public  buildings,  and  on  our  rings  and  seals.     One  of  our  own 

*  Now  the  punniDg  motto  of  a  noble  family. 
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statcBinen  used  a  favom'ite  genteaoe,  wbicli  has  enlarged  ot 
stock  of  national  proverbs.  Sir  Amiaa  Pawlet,  when  ho  pel 
ceived  too  maeh  hurry  iu  any  business,  was  accustomed  t 
say,  "  Stay  awhile,  to  make  an  end  the  sooner."  Olivf 
Cromweli's  coarse  hut  descriptive  proverb  conveys  the  coB 
tempt  he  felt  for  some  of  Lis  mean  and  troublesome  coai^u 
tors:  "Nifcs  will  he  licel"  The  Italians  have  a  prover^ 
which  has  been  occasionally  applied  to  certMu  political  pejs 
soilages : — 

Egli  e  qutllo  clie  Oio  vuote; 

E  lari  qadlo  dn  Bio  uofri  / 


Ere  this  was  a  proverb,  it  Lad  served  as  an  embroidered  n: 
-on  the  mystical  mantle  of  Castruccio  Castracarti.     That  n 
taiy  genius,  who  sought  to  revolutionise  Italy,  and  aspired  ti 
its  sovereignty,  lived  long  enough  to  repent  the  wild  romantw 
ambition  which  provoked  all  Italy  to  confederate  ag^st  him 
the  mysterious  motto  he  assumed  entered  into  the  proverb 
of  his  country !     The  Border  proverb  of  the  Douglases,  "  ] 
were  bettei'  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,"  wa 
adopted  by  every  Border  chief,  to  espress,  as  Sir  Walter  ScoJ 
observes,  what  the  great  Brace  had  pointed  out,  that  tb 
woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  their  safest  bulwai'lc 
instead  of  the  fortiSed  places  which  the  English  surp 
their  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  or  defendin''.    ' 
illustrations  indicate  one  of  the  sources  of  proverlis ;  the 
have  often  resulted  irom  the  spontaneous  emotions  or  tt| 
profound  itfleetiona  of  some  extraordinary  individual,  who! 
energetic  expression  was  caught  by  a  faithful  ear,  never  t 
perish ! 

The  poets  have  been  very  busy  with  proverbs  in  all  th 
languages  of  Europe ;  some  appear  to  have  been  the  favourit 
lines  of  some  ancient  poem  :  even  in  more  refined  times,  man 
of  the  painted  verses  of  Boileau  and  Pope  have  become  pn 
verhial.  Many  trivial  and  laconic  proverbs  bear  the  jingle  ( 
alliteration  or  rhyme,  which  assisted  their  circulation,  an 
were  probably  struck  oiF  extempore ;  a  manner  which  Swi 
practised,  who  was  a  ready  coiner  of  such  rhyming  and  ludt 
crous  proverbs  ;  delighting  to  sjiartle  a  collector  by  his  fao» 
tious  or  sarcastic  humour,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  old  saying  an 
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true."     Some  of  these  rhyming  proverbs  are,  however,  terse- 
and  elegant :  we  have 

Little  strokes 
Fell  great  oaks. 
The  Italian— 

CIti  duo  lepri  caccia 

Uno  perdCf  e  VcUtro  lascia. 

Who  hunts  two  hares,  loses  one  and  leaves  the  other. 

The  haughty  Spaniard — 

M  dar  ea  honor, 
T I  pedir  dolor. 

To  give  is  honour,  to  ask  is  grief. 

And  the  French — 

Amide  table 
Est  variable. 

The  friend  of  the  table 
Is  yery  yariable. 

The  composers  of  these  short  proverbs  were  a  numerous 
race  of  poets,  who,  probably,  among  the  dreams  of  their  im- 
mortality  never  suspected  that  they  were  to  descend  to  poste- 
rity, themselves  and  their  works  unknown,  while  tlieir  extem- 
pore thoughts  would  be  repeated  by  their  own  nation. 

Proverbs  were  at  length  consigned  to  the  people,  when 
books  were  addressed  to  scholars;  but  the  people  did  not  find 
themselves  so  destitute  of  practical  wisdom,  by  preserving 
their  national  proverbs,  as  some  of  those  closet  students  who 
had  ceased  to  repeat  them.  The  various  humours  of  man- 
kind, in  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  had  given  birth  to 
every  species ;  and  men  were  wise,  or  merry,  or  satirical,  and 
mourned  or  rejoiced  in  proverbs.  Nations  held  an  universal 
intercourse  of  proverbs,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
world ;  for  we  discover  among  those  which  appear  strictly 
national,  many  which  are  common  to  them  all.  Of  our  own 
familiar  ones  several  may  be  tracked  among  the  snows  of  the 
Latins  and  the  Greeks,  and  have  sometimes  been  drawn  from 
"  The  Mines  of  the  East :"  like  decayed  families  which  re- 
main in  obscurity,  they  may  boast  of  a  high  lineal  descent 
whenever  they  recover  their  lost  title-deeds.  The  vulgar 
proverb,  "  To  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,"  local  and  idiomatic 
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tis  it  appears,  however,  has  been  borrowed  aad  applied  by 
selves  ;  it  may  be  found  among  tbe  Pei-Maus ;  in  the  "  J 
tan"  of  Sadi  we  have  Infers  piper  in  Hindos/an  ;  "  To  carry 
pepper  to  Hindostan;"  among  the  Hebrews,  "To  carry  oil 
to  the  City  of  Olives ;"  a  similar  proverb  occurs  in  Gre^; 
and  in  Galland's  "  Maxima  of  the  East"  we  may  discover 
how  many  of  the  most  common  proverbs  among  us,  as  well 
as  some  of  Joe  Miller's  jests,  are  of  oriental  origin. 

The  resemblance  of  certain  proverbs  in  different  nationi, 
must,  however,  be  often  ascribed  to  the  identity  of  human 
nature ;  simdar  situations  and  similar  objects  have  unques- 
tionably made  men  think  and  act  and  eaprcss  themselves 
alUce.  All  nations  are  parallels  of  each  other  1  Hence  all 
parcemiographera,  op  collectors  of  proverbs,  coinpliun  of  the 
difficulty  of  separating  their  own  national  proverba  from 
those  which  have  crept  into  the  language  from  others,  parti- 
cularly when  nations  have  held  much  intercoorse  together. 
We  have  a  copious  collection  of  Scottish"  proverbs  by  Kelly, 
but  this  learued  man  was  mortified  at  discovering  that  many 
which  he  had  long  believed  to  have  been  genuine  Scottish, 
vrere  not  only  English,  but  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Iiatin, 
and  Greek  ones ;  many  of  his  Scottish  proverbs  are  almost 
literally  expressed  among  the  fragments  of  remote  antiquity. 
It  would  have  aurpi-ised  him  furtber  had  be  been  aware  that 
his  Greek  originals  were  themselves  but  copies,  and  might 
have  been  found  in  D'Herbelot,  Erpenins,  and  Gohus,  and  in 
many  Asiatio  works,  whicli  have  been  more  recently  intro- 
duced to  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  European  gtadent, 
who  formerly  found  his  most  extended  researches  limited  by 
Hellenistio  lore. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  an  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  proverbs  of  the  European  nations  have  been  preserved  in 
the  permanent  form  of  volumes.  Erasmus  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  the  first  modern  collector,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  Polydore  Vergil,  who  bitterly  reproaches 
Erasmus  vrith  envy  and  plagiarism,  for  passing  by  his  colTeo- 
tion  without  even  a  poor  compliment  for  the  inventor !  Poly- 
dore  was  a  vain,  anperficial  writer,  who  prided  himself  ' 
leading  the  way  on  more  topics  than  the  present.  Erasmi 
with  his  usual  pleasantry,  provokingly  excuses  bimself,  hf 
acknowledging  that  he  had  forgotten  his  friend's  book !  Few 
sympathise  with  the  quarrels  of  authors  j  and  since  Erasmai 
has  written  a  far  biitter  book  than  Polydoic  Vei^'     " 
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original  ^Adagia"  is  left  only  to  be  commemorated  in  lite- 
rary history  as  one  of  its  curiosities.* 

The  "  Adagia"  of  Erasmus  contains  a  collection  of  about 
fiTe  thousand  proverbs,  gradually  gathered  from  a  constant 
study  of  the  ancients.  Rasmus,  blest  with  the  genius  which 
could  enliven  a  folio,  delighted  himself  and  ail  Europe  by  the 
continued  accessions  he  made  to  a  volume  which  even  now 
may  be  the  companion  of  literary  men  for  a  winter  day's  fire- 
side. The  successful  example  of  Erasmus  commanded  the 
imitation  of  the  learned  in  Europe,  and  drew  their  attention 
to  their  own  national  proverbs.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
men,  and  some  not  sufficiently  so,  were  now  occupied  in  this 
new  study. 

In  Spain,  Fernandez  Nunes,  a  Greek  professor,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Santellana,  a  grandee,  pubHshed  collections  of 
their  Eefranea,  or  Proverbs,  a  term  derived  a  beeebenbo, 
because  it  is  often  repeated.  The  "  Befranes  o  Proverbios 
Castellanos,"  par  Cdesar  Oudin,  1624,  translated  into  French, 
is  a  valuable  compilation.  In  Cervantes  and  Quevedo,  the 
best  practical  illustrators,  they  are  sown  with  no  sparing 
hand.  There  is  an  ample  collection  of  Italian  proverbs,  by 
Florio,  who  was  an  Englishman,  of  Italian  origin,  and  who 
published  "11  Giardino  di  Bicreatione  "  at  London,  so  early 
as  in  1591,  exceeding  six  thousand  proverbs ;  but  they  are 
unexplained,  and  are  often  obscure.  Another  Italian  in 
England,  Torriano,  in  1649,  published  an  interesting  collec- 
tion in  the  diminutive  form  of  a  twenty-fours.  It  was  sub- 
sequent to  these  publications  in  England,  that  in  Italy, 
Angelus  Monozini,  in  1604,  published  his  collection;  and 
Julius  Yarini,  in  1642,  produced  his  Scuola  del  Vulgo,  In 
France,  Oudin,  after  others  had  preceded  him,  published  a 
collection  of  French  proverbs,  under  the  title  of  Curiositea 
JFrangouea,  Fleury  de  Bellingen's  Explication  de  Pr offer bes 
JFrangois,  on  comparing  it  with  JLes  Illuttres  Proverhes  His- 
toriques,  a  subsequent  publication,  I  discovered  to  be  the 
same  work.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  render  the  study  of 
proverbs  somewhat  amusing.  The  plan  consists  of  a  dialogue 
betwen  a  philosopher  and  a  Sancho  Panfa,  who  blurts  out  his 

*  At  the  RoTAL  Institution  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  Polydore  VergiFs 
**  Adagia,"  with  his  other  work,  curious  in  its  day,  De  Inventoribus 
Jterwm,  printed  by  Frobenius,  in  1521.  The  wood-cuts  of  this  edition 
seem  to  me  to  be  executed  with  inimitable  delicacy,  resembling  a  pen- 
cilling which  Baphael  might  haye  envied. 
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proverbs  with  more  delight  than  understanding.  The  philo-, 
soplior  takes  that  opportunity  of  explaining  them  by  the  events 
in  which  they  originated,  which,  however,  are  not  always  to 
bo  depended  on.  A  work  of  high  merit  on  French  proverlw. 
\a  the  unfiniahed  one  of  the  Abb6  Tuet,  sensible  and  learned. 
A  collection  of  Danish  proverbs,  accompanied  by  a  Prench 
translation,  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  quarto  Tolume, 
1761.  Englaail  may  boast  of  no  inferior  partemiographerH. 
The  grave  and  judicious  Camden,  the  ruli^ous  Herbert,  the 
entei'taining  Howell,  the  facetious  Fuller,  and  the  laboriooH 
Kay,  with  others,  have  preserved  our  national  sayings.  The 
Scottish  have  been  largely  collected  and  explained  by  the 
learned  Kelly.  An  excellent  anonymous  collection,  not  un-'^' 
common,  in  various  languages,  1707 ;  the  collector  and  trans-i 
lator  was  Dr.  J.  Mapletoft.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  tha^J 
although  no  nation  exceeds  our  own  in  sterling  sense,  wft'' 
i-arely  rival  the  delicacy,  the  wit,  and  the  felicity  of  expresM 
sion  of  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian,  and  the  poignancy  of  i 
some  of  the  French  proverbs. 

The  interest  we  may  derive  from  the  study  of  proverbs  is 
not  confined  to  their  universal  truths,  nor  to  their  poignant 
pleasantry ;  a  philosophical  mind  will  discover  in  proverbs  a.' 
great  variety  of  the  most  curious  knowledge.  The  manneraj' 
of  a  people  are  painted  after  life  in  their  domestic  proverbs  f; 
and  it  would  not  be  advancing  too  much  to  assert,  thai  the 
genius  of  the  age  might  be  often  detected  in  its  prevalent 
ones.  The  leai'ned  tjelden  tells  us,  that  the  proverbs  of 
several  nations  were  much  studied  by  Bishop  Andrews :  the 
reason  assigned  was,  because  "  by  them  he  knew  the  minds  of 
several  nations,  which,"  said  he,  "is  a  brave  thing,  as  we 
count  him  wise  who  knows  the  minds  and  the  insides  of  men, 
which  is  done  by  knowing  what  is  habitual  to  them."  Lord 
Bacoh  condensed  a  wide  circuit  of  philosophical  thought, 
when  he  observed  that  "  the  genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation 
are  discovered  by  their  proverbs." 

Proverbs  peculiarly  national,  while  they  convey  to 
modes  of  thinking,  will  consequently  indicate  the  modes  of., 
acting  among  a  people.  The  Romans  had  a  proverbial  expres*^ 
sion  for  their  last  stake  in  play,  Bern,  ad  iriarios  venis^e,  "  th^ 
reserve  are  engaged !"  a  proverbial  expression,  from  which  tho'' 
military  habits  of  the  people  might  be  inferred ;  the  triarii 
being  their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  preserved  a  curious  cus- 
tom of  ancient  coxcombry,  which  originally  came  from  the 
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Greeks.  To  men  of  eflEeminate  manners  in  their  dress,  they 
applied  the  proverb  of  Unico  digitulo  scalpit  caput.  Scratching 
the  head  with  a  lingle  finger  was,  it  seems,  done  by- the 
critically  nice  youths  in  Eome,  that  they  might  not  discom- 
pose the  economy  of  their  hair.  The  ^ab,  whose  unsettled 
existence  makes  him  miserable  and  interested,  says,  "  Vinegar 
given  is  better  than  honey  bought."  Everything  of  high 
esteem  with  him  who  is  so  often  parched  in  the  desert  is 
described  as  milk — "  How  large  his  flow  of  milk !"  is  a  pro- 
verbial expression  with  the  Arab  to  distinguish  the  most 
copious  eloquence.  To  express  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the 
Arabian  proverb  is,  "  I  throw  the  rein  over  my  back ;"  an 
allusion  to  the  loosening  of  the  cords  of  the  camels,  which 
are  thrown  over  their  backs  when  they  are  sent  to  pasture. 
We  discover  the  rustic  manners  of  our  ancient  Britons  in  the 
Cambrian  proverbs ;  many  relate  to  the  hedge,  "  The  cleanly 
Briton  is  seen  in  the  hedge :  the  horse  looks  not  on  the  hedge 
but  the  com :  the  bad  husband's  hedge  is  full  of  gaps."  The 
state  of  an  agricultural  people  appears  in  such  proverbs  as 
"You  must  not  count  your  yearlings  till  May-day:'*  and 
their  proverbial  sentence  for  old  age  is,  "  An  old  man's  end  is 
to  keep  sheep  ?"  Turn  from  the  vagrant  Arab  and  the  agri- 
cultural Briton  to  a  nation  existing  in  a  high  state  of  artificial 
civilization :  the  Chinese  proverbs  frequently  allude  to  magni- 
ficent buildings.  Affecting  a  more  solemn  exterior  than  all 
other  nations,  a  favourite  proverb  with  them  is,  "A  grave  and 
majestic  outside  is,  as  it  were,  the  palace  of  the  soul."  Their 
notion  of  a  government  is  quite  architectural.  They  say,  "A 
sovereign  may  be  compared  to  a  hall;  his  officers  to  the 
steps  that  lead  to  it ;  the  people  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand."  What  should  we  think  of  a^ people  who  had  a  pro- 
verb, that  "  Ho  who  gives  blows  is  a  master,  he  who  gives 
none  is  a  dog  ?"  We  should  instantly  decide  on  the  mean 
and  servile  spirit  of  those  who  could  repeat  it ;  and  such  we 
find  to  have  been  that  of  the  Bengalese,  to  whom  the  degra- 
ding proverb  belongs,  derived  from  the  treatment  they  were 
used  to  receive  from  their  Mogul  rulers,  who  answered  the 
claims  of  their  creditors  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
whip  1  In  some  of  the  Hebrew  proverbs  we  are  struck  by 
the  frequent  allusions  of  that  fugitive  people  to  their  own 
history.  The  cruel  oppression  exercised  by  the  ruling  power, 
and  the  confidence  in  their  hope  of  change  in  the  day  of  retri- 
bution, was  delivered  in  this  Hebrew  proverb — "  When  the 
TOL.  III.  ^ 
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tale  of  brieks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes!"  The  fond  idolatry 
of  tbeir  devotion  to  their  ceremonial  law,  and  to  everything, 
connected  with  their  sublime  Theocracy,  in  their  magnificent., 
Temple,  i&  finely  expressed  by  this  proverb — "  None  ever  toole 
a  stone  out  of  the  Temple,  but  the  dust  did  fly  into  his  eyes.'*' 
The  Hebrew  proverb  that  "  A  fast  for  a  dream,  ia  as  fire  for 
stubbie,"  which  it  kindles,  could  only  have  been  invented  bj 
a  people  whose  superetitions  attached  a  holy  mystery  to  tasta 
and  dreams.  They  imagined  that  a  religious  fast  was  pro- 
pitioua  to  a  religious  dream ;  or  to  obtain  the  interpretation 
of  one  which  ha>d  troubled  their  imagination.  Feyssonel,  who 
long  resided  among  the  Turks,  observes  that  their  proverba 
are  full  of  aense,  ingenuity,  and  elegance,  the  Barest  test  of  the 
intellectual  abilities  of  any  nation.  He  said  this  to  correct 
the  volatile  opinion  of  Da  Tott,  who,  to  convey  an  idea 
their  stupid  pride,  quotes  one  of  theii'  favourite  adages, 
which  the  truth  and  candour  are  admirable;  "Itiches 
Indies,  wit  in  Eurojw,  and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans. 

The  Spaniards  may  appeal  to  their  proverbs  to  show  thati 
they  were  a  high-minded  and  independent  race.  A  Whiggish 
jealousy  of  the  monarchical  power  stamped  itself  on  this 
ancient  one,  Va  el  rey  haita  do  paude,  y  no  hatta  do  quierei 
"  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  is  able,  not  as  far  as  he  desires.'* 
It  must  have  been  at  a  later  period,  when  the  national  genii 
became  more  subdued,  and  every  Spaniard  dreaded  to  fir 
under  his  own  roof  a  spy  or  an  informer,  that  another  pro- 
verb arose,  Con  si  rey  y  la  inqumcion,  eiiton  !  "With  the 
king  and  the  Inquisition,  hush!"  The  gravi^  and  taoi- 
turnity  of  the  nation  have  been  a*cribud  to  the  effects  of  thia 
proverb.  Their  popular  but  suppressed  feelings  on  taxation, 
and  on  a  variety  of  dues  esacted  by  their  cleigy,  were  mur- 
mured in  proverbs — Lo  que  no  lleva  Christo  Ueva  et  Jiieo  f 
"What  Christ  takes  not,  the  eschequer  carries  away  !"  Th^ 
have  a  number  of  sarcastic  proverbs  on  the  tenacious  gripo 
of  the  "  abad  nvariento,"  the  avaricious  priest,  who,  "  having 
eaten  the  olio  ofi'ered,  claims  the  dish!"  A  striking  mixture 
of  ehivalric  habits,  domestic  decency,  and  epicurean  comfort, 
appears  in  the  Spanish  proverb.  La  muger  y  la  laka  a  la  mono 
ae  la  langa  .-  "  The  wife  and  the  sauce  by  the  hand  of  th» 
lance ;"  to  honour  the  dame,  and  to  have  the  sauce  near. 

The  Italian  proverbs  have  token  a  tinge  from  their  deep, 
and  politic  geniiis,  and  their  wisdom  seems  wholly  concenm 
trated  in  their  personal  interestis.     I  think  every  tenth  pnx| 
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verb,  in  an  Italian  collection,  is  some  cynical  or  some  selfish 
maxim :  a  book  of  the  world  for  worldlings !  The  Venetian 
proverb,  JPria  Veneziana,  poi  ChrisHane :  "  First  Venetian, 
and  then  Christian!"  condenses  the  whole  spirit  of  their 
ancient  Eepublic  into  the  smallest  space  possible.  Their 
political  proverbs  no  doubt  arose  from  the  extraordinary  state 
of  a  people  sometimes  distracted  among  republics,  and  some- 
times servile  in  petty  courts.  The  Italian  says,  IpopoU  8*am* 
mazz€mo,  ed  ipr%ncipis*abhracciano :  "  The  people  murder  one 
another,  and  princes  embrace  one  another."  Chi  prat  fica  co*  ' 
grandly  V ultimo  a  tavola,  e'l  primo  a  strapctzzi :  "  Who  dan- 
gles afber  the  great  is  the  last  at  table,  and  the  first  at  blows." 
Chi  nan  sa  adulctre,  non  sa  reanare :  **  Who  knows  not  to 
flatter,  knows  not  to  rdgn."  Uhi  serve  in  carte  muore  suV 
pagliato :  "  Who  serves  at  court,  dies  on  straw."  Wary  cun- 
ning in  domestic  life  is  perpetually  impressed.  An  Italian 
proverb,  which  is  immortalised  in  our  language,  for  it  enters 
into  the  history  of  Milton,  was  that  by  which  the  elegant 
Wotton  counselled  the  young  poetic  traveller  to  have — H 
visa  aciolto,  ed  ipensieri  stretti,  ''An  open  countenance,  but 
close  thoughts."  In  the  same  spirit,  Chi  parla  semina,  chi 
face  raccofflie :  "  The  talker  sows,  the  silent  reaps ;"  as  well 
as,  Mitti  di  miele,  e  ti  mangiercm  le  mosche :  ''  Make  yourself 
all  honey,  and  the  flies  wiU  devour  you."  There  are  some 
which  display  a  deep  knowle<%e  of  human  nature :  A  Lucca 
ti  vidi,  a  Fisa  ti  connobbi  I  "  I  saw  you  at  Luoca,  I  knew 
you  at  Pisa!"  Guardati  d^aceto  di  vin  dolce :  "Beware  of 
vinegar  made  of  sweet  wine;"  provoke  not  the  rage  of  a 
patient  man ! 

Among  a  people  who  had  often  witnessed  their  fine  country 
devastated  by  petty  warfare,  their  notion  of  the  military  cha- 
racter was  not  usually  heroic.  //  soldato  per  far  male  e  hen 
palate :  "  The  soldier  is  well  paid  for  doing  mischief." 
Soldato,  acqua,  efuoco,  presto  si  fan  luoco :  "A  soldier,  fire, 
and  water  soon  make  room  for  themselves."  JBut  in  a 
poetical  people,  endowed  with  great  sensibility,  their  proverbs 
would  sometimes  be  tender  and  fanciful.  They  paint  the 
activity  of  friendship,  Ghi  ha  Vamor  nel  petto,  ha  lo  sprane 
d,  ificmchi:  "  Who  feels  love  in  the  breast,  feels  a  spur  in  his 
limbs:"  or  its  generous  passion,  Gli  amid  legono  la  borsa 
con  un  filo  di  ragnatelo :  "  Friends  tie  their  purse  with  a 
cobweb's  thread."  They  characterised  the  universal  lover  by 
an  elegant  proverb — Appicare  U  Mmo  ad  ogrC  usdo :  "  To 
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han^  every  door  with  May;"  alluding  to  the  bough  which. 
in  tiie  nightB  of  May  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to.l 
plant  belore  the  door  of  their  mistreiis.  If  we  turn  to  t1  ~ 
French,  we  discover  that  the  military  genius  of  Fnmoe 
tatcd  the  proverb  Maille  &  viaille  le  fait  le  haahergeon  ■ 
"Link  by  unfc  is  made  the  coat  of  mail ;"  and,  Tel  coup  dt 
langueestpire  qu'un  coup  de  lance ;  "The  tongue  strikes  deeper 
than  the  lanee;"  and  Ce  qui  viettt  da  iavibour  a'en  relowrHe 
a  la  flute;  "What  eomea  by  the  tahor  goes  bact  with  the 
pipe."  Point  d'arijent  point  de  Suisse  has  become  proverbialj 
ODHerves  an  Edinbui^h  Reviewer ;  a  striking'  espression, 
which,  while  French  or  Austrian  gold  predominated,  ww' 
justly  used  to  characterise  the  illilwral  and  selfish  policy  oC, 
the  cantonal  and  federal  governments  of  Switzerland,  when  it 
b^an  to  degenerate  from  its  moral  patriotiBm.  The  ancient, 
perhaps  the  extinct,  spirit  of  Enghshmen  was  once  expressed 
by  our  proverb,  "  Better  be  the  head  of  a  dog  tliaii  the  tail 
of  a  lion ;"  *.  e.,  the  first  of  the  yeomanry  rather  than  the 
last  of  the  gentry.  A  foreiffn  philosopher  might  have  disco- 
vered our  own  ancient  skill  in  archery  among  our  proverbs  ; 
for  none  but  true  tosophihtes  could  have  had  such  a  proverb' 
as,  "  I  will  either  make  a  shaft  or  a  holt  of  it !"  signifying' 
says  the  author  of  Ivankoe,  a  determination  to  make  — ■* 
use  or  other  of  the  thing  spoken  of;  the  bolt  was  the  ai 
pecuharly  fitted  to  the  cross-bow,  as  that  of  the  long-boi 
was  called  a  shaft.  These  instances  sufficiently  demonstratji.. 
that  the  characteristic  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  people 
are  discovered  in  their  popular  notions,  and  stamped  on  their 
famiUai  proverbs. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  peculiar,  and  often  idiomatic, 
humour  of  a  people  is  best  preserved  in  their  proverbs. 
There  is  a  shrewdness,  although  deficient  in  delicacy,  in  the 
Scottish  proverbs;  they  are  idiomatic,  facetious,  and  strike 
home.  Kelly,  who  has  collected  three  thousand,  informs  ns, 
that,  in  1725,  the  Scotch  were  a  great  proverbial  nation ;  for 
that  few  among  the  better  sort  will  converse  any  consider- 
able time,  but  will  confirm  every  assertion  and  observation 
with  a  Scottish  proverb.  The  speculative  Scotch  of  our  own 
times  have  probably  degenerated  in  prudential  lore,  and  deem 
themselves  much  wiser  than  their  proverbs.  They  may  reply 
by  a  Scotch  proverb  on  proverbs,  made  by  a  great  man  in 
Scotland,  who,  having  given  a  splendid  entertainment,  was 
harshly  told,  that  "  FooU  make  feasts,  and  wise 
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them ;"  but  he  readily  answered,  "  Wise  men  make  proverbs, 
and  fools  repeat  them !" 

National  hnraour,  frequently  local  and  idiomatical,  depends 
on  the  artificial  habits  of  mankind,  so  opposite  to  each  other; 
but  there  is  a  natural  vein,  which  the  populace,  always  true 
to  nature,  preserve,  even  among  the  gravest  people.  The 
Arabian  proverb,  "  The  barber  learns  his  art  on  the  orphan's 
face ;"  the  Chinese,  "  In  a  field  of  melons  do  not  pull  up 
your  shoe  ;  under  a  plum-tree  do  not  adjust  your  cap  ;" — to 
impress  caution  in  our  conduct  under  circumstances  of  sus- 
picion ; — and  the  Hebrew  one,  "  He  that  hath  had  one  of 
his  family  hanged  may  not  say  to  his  neighbour,  hang  up  this 
fish !"  are  all  instances  of  this  sort  of  humour.  The  Spa- 
niards are  a  grave  people,  but  no  nation  has  equalled  them  in 
their  peculiar  humour.  The  genius  of  Cervantes  partook 
largely  of  that  of  his  country  ;  that  mantle  of  gravity,  which 
almost  conceals  its  latent  facetiousness,  and  with  which  he 
has  imbued  his  style  and  manner  with  such  untranslatable 
idiomatic  raciness,  may  be  traced  to  the  proverbial  erudition 
of  his  nation.  ''  To  steal  a  sheep,  and  ^ve  away  the  trotters 
for  God's  sake !"  is  Cervantic  nature !  To  one  who  is  seek- 
ing an  opportunity  to  quarrel  with  another,  their  proverb 
inins,  Si  quieres  dar  polos  a  su/r  muger  pidele  al  sol  a  hever, 
"  Hast  thou  a  mind  to  quarrel  with  thy  wife,  bid  her  bring 
water  to  thee  in  the  sunshine !" — a  very  fair  quarrel  may  be 
picked  up  about  the  motes  in  the  clearest  water !  On  the 
judges  in  Gallicia,  who, like  our  former  justices  of  peace,  "for 
half  a  dozen  chickens  would  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal 
statutes,"  A  juezes  Oallicianos,  con  los  pies  en  las  manos : 
"To  the  judges  of  Gallicia  go  with  feet  in  liand ;"  a  droll 
allusion  to  a  present  of  poultry,  usually  held  by  the  legs.  Ta 
describe  persons  who  live  high  without  visible  means,  Los 
que  cahritos  venden,  y  cahras  no  tienen,  de  donde  los  vienen  ? 
"  They  that  sell  kids,  and  have  no  goats,  how  came  they  by 
them  ?"  JEl  vino  no  trae  hragas,  "  Wine  wears  no 
breeches;"  for  men  in  wine  expose  their  most  secret 
thoughts.  Vino  di  un  oreja,  "  Wine  of  one  ear !"  is  good 
wine;  for  at  bad,  shaking  our  heads,  both  our  ears  are 
visible ;  but  at  good  the  Spaniard,  by  a  natural  gesticulation 
lowering  on  one  side,  shows  a  single  ear. 

Proverbs  abou::ding  in  sarcastic  humour,  and  found  among 
every  people,  are  those  which  are  pointed  at  rival  countries. 
Among  ourselves,  hardly  has  a  county  escaped  from  some  po- 
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pular  (juip ;  even  neighbouring  towns  have  their  sarpasmsj 
usually  pickled  in  some  unlucky  rhyme.  The  egotism  of  man 
eagerly  tmzea  on  whatever  servea  to  depreciate  or  to  ridicule 
his  neighbour:  nations  proverb  each  other;  counties  flout 
counties  ;  obscnre  towns  sharpen  their  wits  on  towns  as  ob- 
scure 38  themselves — the  aome  evil  principle  lurking  in  poor 
human  nature,  if  it  cannot  always  asEumc  predominance,  will 
meanly  gratify  itself  by  insult  or  contempt.  They  expose 
some  prevalent  foUy,  or  allnde  to  some  disgrace  which  the 
natives  have  incurred.  In  France,  the  Burgundians  have  a 
proverb,  Mieux  vaut  hon  repot  que  hel  habit ;  "  Better  a  good 
dinner  than  a  fine  coat."  These  good  people  are  great  gor- 
mandizers, but  shabby  dresserB ;  they  are  commonly  sdd  to 
have  "  bowels  of  silk  and  velvet ;"  this  is,  all  their  silk  and 
velvet  goes  for  their  bowels !  Thus  Picardy  is  famous  for 
"  hot  heads  ;"  and  the  Norman  for  son  dit  et  ton  dSdit,  "  his 
saying  aud  his  nnaaying !"  In  Italy  the  numerous  rival 
cities  pelt  one  another  with  proverbs :  Oki  ha  a  fare  am 
Toaco  non  convien  ester  Iosco,  "  He  who  deals  with  a  Tuscan 
must  not  have  his  eyes  shut."  A  Venetia  cki  vi  nasce  mal  w 
tipatce,  "  Whom  Venice  breeds,  she  poorly  feeds." 

There  is  another  source  of  national  characteristics,  fr»- 
queotly  producing  strange  or  whimsioal  combinations ; 
people,  from  a  very  natural  circumstance,  have  drawn  their 
proverbs  from  local  objects,  or  from  aJlusiors  to  peculiar 
customs.  The  influence  of  manners  and  customs  over  the 
ideas  and  language  of  a  people  would  form  a  subject  of  ex- 
tensive and  curious  research.  There  is  a  Japanese  proverl^ 
that  "  A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  with  a  fan !"  Had  we  not 
known  the  origin  of  this  proverb,  it  would  be  evident  that  it 
could  only  have  occurred  to  a  people  who  had  constantly 
before  them  fogs  and  fans  ;  aud  the  fact  appears  that  fogs  are 
frequent  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  tmd  that  from  the  age  of 
five  years  both  sexes  of  the  Japanese  carry  fans.  The  Spa- 
niards have  an  odd  proverb  to  describe  those  who  tease  and 
-vex.  a  perHon  before  they  do  him  the  very  benefit  which  they 
are  about  to  confer— acting  kindly,  but  speaking  roughly ; 
XCottrar  primero  la  Jcorea  que  la  lugar,  "  To  show  the  gal- 
lows before  they  show  the  town  ;"  a  circumstance  alluding 
to  their  small  towns,  which  have  a  gallows  placed  on  an 
eminence,  so  that  the  gallows  breaks  on  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller before  he  gets  a  view  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Cheshire  proverl*  on  marriage,  "  Better  wed  over 
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mixon  than  over  the  moor,"  that  is,  at  home  or  in  its  vici- 
nity ;  mixon  alludes  to  the  dung,  &c.,  in  the  farm-yard,  while 
the  road  from  Chester  to  London  is  over  the  moorland  in 
Staffordshire :  this  local  proverb  is  a  curious  instance  of  pro- 
vincial pride,  perhaps  of  wisdom,  to  induce  the  gentry  of 
that  county  to  form  intermarriages ;  to  prolong  their  own 
ancient  families,  and  perpetuate  ancient  friendships  between 
them. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  a  proverbial  expression  forcibly  indi- 
cates the  object  constantly  occupying  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  two  Deemsters  or  judges,  when  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  judgment,  declare  they  will  render  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  "  as  equally  as  the  herring  bone  lies  be- 
tween the  two  sides :"  an  image  which  could  not  have  oc- 
curred to  any  people  unaccustomed  to  the  herring-fishery. 
There  is  a  Cornish  proverb,  "  Those  who  will  not  be  ruled 
by  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock" — the  strands  of 
Cornwall,  so  often  covered  with  wrecks,  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press on  the  imaginations  of  its  inhabitants  the  two  objects 
from  whence  they  drew  this  salutary  proverb  against  obsti- 
nate wrongheads. 

When  Scotland,  in  the  last  century,  felt  its  allegiance  to 
England  doubtful,  and  when  the  French  sent  an  expedition 
to  the  Land  of  Cakes,  a  local  proverb  was  revived,  to  show  the 
identity  of  interests  which  affected  both  nations : 

If  Skiddaw  hath  a  cap, 
Scraffel  wots  fall  well  of  that. 

These  are  two  high  hills,  one  in  Scotland  and  one  in  Eng- 
land ;  so  near,  that  what  happens  to  the  one  will  not  be  long 
ere  it  reach  the  other.  If  a  fog  lodges  on  the  one,  it  is  sure 
to  rain  on  the  other ;  the  mutual  sympathies  of  the  two 
countries  were  hence  deduced  in  a  copious  dissertation,  by 
Oswald  Dyke,  on  what  was  called  "The  Union-proverb," 
which  local  proverbs  of  our  country  Fuller  has  interspersed 
in  his  "  Worthies,"  and  Ray  and  Grose  have  collected  sepa- 
rately. 

I  was  amused  lately  by  a  curious  financial  revelation  which 
I  found  in  an  opposition  paper,  where  it  appears  that  "  Minis- 
ters pretend  to  make  their  load  of  taxes  more  portable,  by 
shifting  the  burden,  or  altering  the  pressure,  without,  how- 
ever, diminishing  the  weight ;  according  to  the  Italian  pro- 
verb,-4  cco^Ttmo^^re  le  bisaccie  nella  strada,  *To  fit  the  load  on 
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the  journey ;'"  it  is  taken  from  a  custom  of  tlic  rn 
ilrivpra,  ivlio,  placing  their  packages  at  first  but  nwkwardly  ott 
thu  backE  of  their  poor  beu^ita,  and  seeing  them  ready  to  sink) 
cry  out,  "Never  mind!  we  muat  fit  theni  better  on  the 
roadr'  I  was  gratified  to  discover,  by  the  preseut  and  soma 
other  modern  instances,  that  tlie  taste  for  proverbs  was  re- 
viving, and  that  we  were  returning:  to  those  sober  timea,, 
when  the  aptitude  of  a  simple  proverb  would  be  prul'en'ed  to 
the  verbosity  of  politicians,  Tories,  Whigu,  or  Radicals ! 

There  ara  domestic  proverbs  which  originate  in  inoidenta 
known  only  to  the  natives  of  their  province.  Italian  litera-i 
ture  is  particularly  rich  in  these  stores.  The  lively  proverb 
bial  taste  of  tkat  vivacious  people  was-  transfeiTed  to  their 
own  authors  ;  and  when  these  allusions  were  obscured  by 
time,  learned  Italians,  in  their  zeid  for  their  national  liter»> 
ture,  and  in  tbcir  natiomd  love  of  story-telling,  have  writteai 
grave  commentaries  even  on  ludicrous,  hut  popular  tales,  in 
which  the  proverbs  are  said  to  have  originated.  They  re* 
semblo  the  old  i'acetious  eantes,  whose  simplicity  and  hnmouc 
still  live  in  the  pages  of  Boccaccio,  and  are  not  i'oi^otten  iai 
those  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

The  Italians  apply  a  proverb  to  a  person  who  ithiJe  he  is 
beaten,  takes  the  blows  quietly: — 

Periialo  ch'  tile  non  ffiroji  jtesdicl 
LDckil;  tliey  Kcre  not  peschee  ! 
And  to  tbreatcn  to  givo  a  man — 

Una  peica  in  wn  occhio. 
ApeachintUeeje, 

means  to  give  him  a  thrashing.  This  proverb,  it  is  sai^. 
originated  in  the  close  of  a  certain  droll  adventure.  The  cota- 
munity  of  the  Castle  Poggihonsi,  probably  from  some  jocular 
tenure  observed  on  St.  Bernard's  day,  pav  a  tribute  of  peaches 
to  the  court  of  Tnscany,  which  are  usually  shared  among  the 
ladies  in  waiting,  and  the  pages  of  the  court.  It  happen^ 
one  season,  in  a  great  scarcity  of  peaches,  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Poggibonsi,  finding  them  rather  dear,  sent,  instead  of 
the  customary  tribute,  a  quantity  of  line  juicy  fig*,  which  waa 
so  much  diimpproved  of  by  the  pages,  that  as  soon  as  they  got 
hold  of  them,  they  began  in  rage  to  empty  the  baskets  on  the 
heads  of  the  amhassadors  of  the  Poggibonsi,  who,  in  attempt- 
ing to  tly  as  well  as  they  could  from  the  pulpy  siiowcr,  half- 
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blinded,  and  recollecting  that  peaches  would  have  had  stones 
in  them,  cried  out — 

Per  heato  cV  elle  non  furon  petcJief 
Luckily  they  were  not  peaches ! 

JFare  le  scaUe  di  Sanf  Amhrogio ;  "To  mount  the  staira  of 
Saint  Ambrose,"  a  proverb  allusive  to  the  business  of  the 
school  of  scandal.  Varchi  explains  it  by  a  circumstance  so 
common  in  provincial  cities.  On  summer  evenings,  for  fresh 
air  and  gossip,  the  loungers  met  on  the  steps  and  landing- 
places  of  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose :  whoever  left  the  party, 
'*  they  read  in  his  book,'*  as  our  commentator  expresses  it; 
and  not  a  leaf  was  passed  over !  All  liked  to  join  a  party  so  well 
informed  of  one  another's  concerns,  and  every  one  tried  to  be 
the  very  last  to  quit  it, — not  "to  leave  his  character  behind!'* 
It  became  a  proverbial  phrase  with  those  who  left  a  company, 
and  were  too  tender  of  their  backs,  to  request  they  would  not 
"  moimtthe  stairs  of  St.  Ambrose."  Jonson  has  well  described 
such  a  company : 

You  are  so  truly  fear'd,  but  not  beloved 
One  of  another,  as  no  one  dares  break 
Company  from  the  rest,  lest  they  should  fall 
Upon  him  absent. 

There  are  legends  and  histories  which  belong  to  proverbs ; 
and  some  of  the  most  ancient  refer  to  incidents  which  have 
not  always  been  commemorated.  Two  Greek  proverbs  have 
accidentally  been  explained  by  Pausanias :  "  He  is  a  man  of 
Tenedos !"  to  describe  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracity ; 
and  "  To  cut  with  the  Tcnedian  axe ;"  to  express  an  absolute 
and  irrevocable  refusal.  The  first  originated  in  a  king  of 
Tenedos,  who  decreed  that  there  should  always  stand  behind 
the  judge  a  man  holding  an  axe,  ready  to  execute  justice  on 
any  one  convicted  of  falsehood.  The  other  arose  from  the 
same  king,  whose  father  having  reached  his  island,  to  suppli- 
cate the  son's  forgiveness  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  arts  of  a  step-mother,  was  preparing  to  land ;  already  the 
ship  was  fastened  by  its  cable  to  a  rock  ;  when  the  son  came 
down,  and  sternly  cutting  the  cable  with  an  axe,  sent  the  ship 
adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  :  hence,  "  to  cut  with  the 
Tenedian  axe,"  became  proverbial  to  express  an  absolute 
refusal.  "  Business  to-morrow  !"  is  another  Greek  proverb, 
applied  to  a  person  ruined  by  his  own  neglect.      The  fate  of 
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an  eminent  person  perpetuated  the  expression  which 
casually  employed  on  the  occasion.  One  of  theTbebanpolft- 
marcbs,  in  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  received  despatches 
relating  to  &  conspiracy  :  flushed  with  wise,  although  [ireaaed 
by  the  courier  to  open  them  immediately,  he  smiled,  and  in 
gaiety  laying  the  letter  under  the  pillow  of  his  conch, 
observed,  "EuBinesBto-raorrowl"  PlntBTch  records  that  he  fell 
a  victim  to  the  twenty-four  hours  he  had  lost,  and  became  the 
authorof  a  proverhwhich  was  still  circulated  among  theGreeka. 

The  philosophical  antiquary  may  often  discover  how  many 
a  proverb  commemorates  an  event  which  has  escaped  from  tlta 
more  solemn  monuments  of  history,  and  is  often  the  solitary! 
authority  of  its  existence.  A  nati^ual  event  in  Spanish  hiSH 
tory  is  preserved  by  a  proverb.  Y  vengar  quinienlo  aaeldoa , 
"  And  revenge  live  hundred  pounds !"  An  odd  eKpression  I 
denote  a  person  being  a  gentleman  !  but  the  proverb  is  hi 
torical.  The  Spaniards  of  Old  Castile  were  compelled  to  pi 
an  amiual  tribute  of  five  hundred  maidens  to  their  mastei 
the  Moors  ;  after  several  battles,  the  Spaniards  STioceeded  in 
compromising  the  shameful  tribute,  by  as  many  pieces  of  coins 
at  length  the  dayarrived  when  they  entirely  emancipated  them- 
selves fromthisodiousimposition.  The  heroic  action  waapar* 
formed  by  men  of  distinction,  and  theevent  perpetuated  in  the 
recollections  of  the  Spaniards  by  this  singular  expression,  which 
alludes  to  the  dishonourable  tribute,  was  applied  to  characterise 
all  men  of  high  honour,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  country.    ^H 

Pasquier,  in  his  Mecherckes  swf  la  Prance,  reviewing  thfl^H 
periodical    changes    of    ancient    families    in  feudal  time%i^| 
observes,  that  a  proverb  among  the  common  people  conv^B-^B 
the  result  of  all  his  inquiries;  for  th(»e  noble  houses,  which. 
in  a  single  age  declined  from  nobility  and  wealth  to  pover^ 
and  meanness,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Centana  baitnieres  et 

I  cent  ans  ctvieres  !     "  One  hundred  years  a  banner  and  one 

hundred  years  a  barrow  !"      The  It^an  proverb.  Con  VEvan-    M 
gilio  ii  ditenta  keretieo,  "  With  the  gospel  we  become  here-    I 
tics, "-—reflects  the  pohcy  of  the  court  of  Eome ;  and  mnst   ^ 
he  dated  at  the  time  of  the  Kefoi'mation,  when  a  translation     ■ 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  encountered  such  an 
invincible  opposition.     The  Scotch  proverb,  Sethat  invented 
the  maiilenjlrgt  hantnlled  it;    that  is,  got  the  first  of  it! 
The  maiden  is  that  well-known  beheading  engine,  revived  by 
the  French  surgeon  Guillotine.     This  proverb  may  be  applied 
to  one  who  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  ingenuity  ;  the  artidce- 
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of  his  own  destruction  !  The  inventor  was  James,  Earl  of 
Morton,  who  for  some  years  governed  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  very  unjustly  suffered  by  his  own  invention. 
It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  same  fate  was  shared  by 
the  French  reviver ;  both  alike  sad  examples  of  disturbed 
times !  Among  our  own  proverbs  a  remarkable  incident  has 
been  commemorated ;  Sand  over  heady  as  the  men  took  the 
Covenant  I  This  preserves  the  manner  in  which  the  Scotch 
covenant,  so  famous  in  our  history,  was  violently  taken  by 
above  sixty  thousand  persons  about  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ;  a 
circumstance  at  that  time  novel  in  our  own  revolutionary 
history,  and  afterwards  paralleled  by  the  French  in  voting 
by  "acclamation."  An  ancient  English  proverb  preserves  a 
curious  fact  concerning  our  coinage.  Testers  are  ff one  to  Ox- 
ford, to  study  at  JSrazennose.  When  Henry  the  Eighth 
debased  the  silver  coin,  called  testers,  from  their  having  a  head 
stamped  on  one  side  ;  the  brass,  breaking  out  in  red  pimples 
on  their  silver  faces,  provoked  the  ill-humour  of  the  people  to 
vent  itself  in  this  punning  proverb,  which  has  preserved  for 
the  historical  antiquary  the  popular  feeling  which  lasted  about 
fifty  years,  till  Elizabeth  reformed  the  state  of  the  coinage. 
A  northern  proverb  among  us  has  preserved  the  remarkable 
idea  which  seems  to  have  once  been  prevalent,  that  the 
metropolis  of  England  was  to  be  the  city  of  York ;  Lincoln 
was,  London  is,  York  shall  he  I  Whether  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  imder  James  the  First,  when  England 
and  Scotland  became  Great  Britain,  this  city,  from  its  centrical 
situation,  was  considered  as  the  best  adapted  for  the  seat  of 
government,  or  for  some  other  cause  which  I  have  not  dis- 
covered, this  notion  must  have  been  prevalent  to  have  entered 
into  a  proverb.  The  chief  magistrate  of  York  is  the  only 
provincial  one  who  is  allowed  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  connected  with  this  proverb. 

The  Italian  history  of  its  own  smaU  principaHties,  whose 
well-being  so  much  depended  on  their  prudence  and  sagacity, 
affords  many  instances  of  the  timely  use  of  a  proverb.  Many 
an  intricate  negotiation  has  been  contracted  through  a  good- 
humoured  proverb, — ^many  a  sarcastic  one  has  silenced  an 
adversary ;  and  sometimes  they  have  been  applied  on  more 
solemn,  and  even  tragical  occasions.  When  Kinaldo  degli 
Albizzi  was  banished  by  the  vigorous  conduct  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  Machiavel  tells  us  the  expelled  man  sent  Cosmo  a 
menace,   in  a  proverb,  La  gallina  covaval     "The  hen  la 
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brooding !"  said  of  one  meditating  vengeance.  The'  un- 
daunted Cosmo  replied  liy  anotlier,  that  "  There  was  no 
brooding  out  of  the  nest!" 

I  give  an  example  of  peculiar  interest ;  for  it  is  perpetuated 
by  Dante,  and  in  connected  with  the  character  of  Milton. 

"When  the  families  of  the  Amadei  and  the  Uherti  felt  their 
honour  wounded  in  the  affront  the  younger  Buondelmonte 
had  put  upon  them,  in  hreaking  off  his  match  with  a  young 
lady  of  their  family,  hy  marrying  another,  a  council  was  held, 
and  the  death  of  the  young  cavalier  was  proposed  as  the  sole 
utonement  for  their  injured  honour.  But  the  consequences 
which  they  anticipated,  and  which  afterwards  proved  so  latal 
to  the  Florentines,  long  suspended  their  decision.  At  length 
Moscha  Lamherti  suddenly  rising,  exdaiuied,  in  two  pro- 
verha,  "That  those  who  considered  everything  would  never 
conclude  on  anything!"  closing  with  an  ancient  proverbial 
saying — cosafatla  capo  lia!  "a  deed  done  has  an  end !"  The 
proverb  sealed  the  fatal  determination,  and  was  long  held  in 
mournful  remembrance  by  the  Tuscans  \  for,  according  to 
Villani,  it  waa  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  accursed 
factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  Dante  has  thus 
iinmortahsed  the  energetic  expression  in  a  scene  of  tbe  < 
"  Inferno." 

Ed  na,  cb'  avea^  1'  una  e  1'  altra  man  miiziQ, 
LevBuJo  i  nioriclietin  per  l'  aura  foaca. 
Si  che  'I  wiiigue  fncea  la  fucciti  souh, 
Qridd  : — "  Kicurderati  anche  del  Moaea, 
Cfae  dlesi,  lasso:  Capoha  coiafaUa, 
Ghs  fu  '1  mnl  aeme  della  eeutc  'Iubcx" 


Then  one 

Mnim'd  of  earh  baud,  uplilled  in  tbe  glooi 

TLo  bleeding  stumps,  tbat  tbe;  vitb  fjoij  spobid 

Sullied  bia  face,  and  crit^d — "  Kememboi'  tbee    . 

Of  Mfflioa  too — I  who,  alaa  I  eiclttim'd 

'  Tbe  deed  once  doue,  tbeie  is  nn  end' — that  proTod 

A  ic«d  of  Borrow  to  tbe  Tuscan  race." 

Cilll'3  Dantt. 


I 

B  Thia  Itahan  proverb  was  adopted  hy  MUton  ;  for  when  deeply 

H  engaged  in  writing    "  The   Defence  of  the   People,"   and 

I  warned  that  it  might  terminate  in  hie  blindness,  ho  resolvedly 

H  concluded   his   work,   exclaiming  with  great  magnanimity, 

H  although  the  fatal  prognostication  had   been  accomphshed, 

I  cosafatla  capo  ha  I   Did  thia  proverb  also  mfluence  his  awful 

^ J 
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decision  on  that  ^eat  national  event,  when  the  most  honest- 
minded  fluctuated  between  doubts  and  fears  ? 

Of  a  person  treacherously  used,  the  Italian  proverb  says 
that  he  has  eaten  of 

Lefrutte  difraire  Alherigo. 
The  fruit  of  brother  Alberigo. 

Landino,  on  the  following  passage  of  Dante,  preserves  the 
tragic  story : — 

lo  son  fratre  Alberigo, 


lo  son  quel  dalle  frutta  del  mal  orto 
Che  qui  reprendo^  &c. 

Canto  zxxiii. 

"The  friar  Alberigo,"  answered  he, 
"  Am  I,  who  from  the  evil  garden  pInckM 
Its  fruitage,  and  am  here  repaid  the  date 
More  luscious  for  my  fig." 

Cart's  Dante, 

This  was  Manfred,  the  Lord  of  Fuenza,  who,  after  many 
cruelties,  turned  friar.  Reconciling  himself  to  those  whom 
he  had  so  often  opposed,  to  celebrate  the  renewal  of  their 
friendship  he  invited  them  to  a  magnificent  entertainment. 
At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  horn  blew  to  announce  the 
dessert — ^but  it  was  the  signal  of  this  dissimulating  con- 
spirator ! — and  the  fruits  which  that  day  were  served  to  his 
guests  were  armed  men,  who,  rushing  in,  immolated  their 
victims. 

Among  these  historical  proverbs  none  are  more  entertaining 
than  those  which  perpetuate 'national  events,  connected  with 
those  of  another  people.  When  a  Frenchman  would  let  us 
understand  that  he  has  settled  with  his  creditors,  the  proverb 
is  J^ai  paye  tons  mes  Anglais :  "  I  have  paid  all  my  English." 
This  proverb  originated  when  John,  the  French  king,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  our  Black  Prince.  Levies  of  money  were 
made  for  the  king's  ransom,  and  for  many  French  lords ;  and 
the  French  people  have  thus  perpetuated  the  military  glory 
of  our  nation,  and  their  own  idea  of  it,  by  making  the 
English  and  their  creditors  synonymous  terms.  Another 
relates  to  the  same  event — Le  Pape  est  devenu  Frangois,  ^t 
Jesus  Christ  Anglais :  "  Now  the  Pope  is  become  French  and 
Jesns  Christ  English ; "  a  proverb  which  arose  when  the  Pope, 
exiled  from  Rome,  held  his  court  at  Avignon  in  France ;  and 


Whether  this 
memorable  i 
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the  English  prospered  so  well,  that  they,  possessed  ir 
half  the  kin^om.     The  Spanish  proverb  concerning  Engl 
is  well  known — 

Cob  folio  el  monrfo  gwrrtt, 

Ypu!  COB  Inglalfira/ 

War  with  tbe  world, 

And  pence  viCb  Eugland ! 

proverb  was  one  of  the  results  of  theie 
ada,  and  was  only  coined  after  their  convietioil 
of  the  Bplendid  folly  which  they  had  committed,  I  c 
ascertain.  England  must  always  bave  been  a  desirable  all^ 
to  Spain  against  her  potent  rival  and  neighbour.  Th« 
Italians  have  a  proverb,  which  formerly,  at  least, 
strongly  indicative  of  the  travelled  EBgliahmen  in  thrar 
country,  Inglese  Italianato  e  ten  diavolo  inearnato;  "The 
Italianised  Englishman  is  a  devil  incarnate."  Formerly 
there  existed  a  closer  intercourse  between  our  country  aad 
Italy  than  with  France.  Before  and  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  that  land  of  tbe  elegant  arte 
modelled  our  taste  and  manners :  and  more  Italians  travelled 
into  England,  and  were  more  constant  residents,  from  com- 
mercial concerns,  than  afterwards  when  France  assumed  a 
higher  rank  in  Europe  by  her  political  superiority.  This 
cause  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  number  of  Italian 
proverbs  relating  to  England,  which  show  au  intimacy  with 
our  manners  that  eould  not  else  have  occurred, 
probably  some  sarcastic  Italian,  and,  perhaps,  horologer,  wlu 
to  describe  the  disagreement  of  persons,  proverhed  our  uatiol 
— "  They  agree  like  the  clock.'i  of  London  !  "  We  were  o 
better  famed  for  merry  Christmases  and  their  pics ;  and  ife  ^ 
must  have  been  the  Italians  who  had  been  domiciliated  w  "' 
us  who  gave  cmrency  to  the  proverb — Ha  piu  da  fare  che  i  * 
fomi  di  natale  in  Inffhilterra :  "  He  has  more  business  than 
Enghsh  ovens  at  Cliriatmas."  Our  pie-loving  gentry  were 
notorious,  and  Shakspeare's  folio  was  usually  laid  open  in  the 
great  halls  of  our  nobility  to  entertaiu  their  attendaats,  who 
devoured  at  once  Shakspeare  and  their  pasty.  Some  of  those 
volumes  have  come  down  to  ua,  not  only  with  the  ataiii%  ' 
hilt  inclosing  even  the  identical  piecrusts  of  the  Elizabethui  I 
age. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  deveiope  the  abt  of  aSAsnTa  I 
PBOTsasa ;  but  have   done  little  more  than  indicate  the  A 
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theory,  and  must  leave  the  skilful  student  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  practice.  I  am  anxious  to  rescue  from  prevailing  preju- 
dices these  neglected  stores  of  curious  amusement,  and  of 
deep  insight  into  the  ways  of  man,  and  to  point  out  the  hold 
and  concealed  truths  which  are  scattered  in  these  collections. 
There  seems  to  be  no  occurrence  in  human  affairs  to  which 
some  proverb  may  not  be  applied.  All  knowledge  was  long 
aphoristical  and  traditional,  pithily  contracting  the  dis- 
Qoveries  which  were  to  be  instantly  comprehended  and  easily 
retained.  Whatever  be  the  revolutionary  state  of  man, 
similar  principles  and  like  occurrences  are  returning  on  us; 
and  antiquity,  whenever  it  is  justly  applicable  to  our  times, 
loses  its  denomination,  and  becomes  the  truth  of  our  own  age. 
A  proverb  will  often  cut  the  knot  which  others  in  vain  are 
attempting  to  untie.  Johnson,  palled  with  the  redundant 
el^ancies  of  modem  composition,  once  said,  "I  fancy 
mankind  may  come  in  time  to  write  all  aphoristically,  except 
in  narrative ;  grow  weary  of  preparation,  and  connexion,  and 
illustration,  and  all  those  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made." 
Many  a  volume  indeed  has  often  been  written  to  demonstrate 
what  a  lover  of  proverbs  could  show  had  long  been  ascer- 
tained by  a  single  one  in  his  favourite  collections. 

An  insurmountable  difficulty,  which  every  paraemiographer 
has  encountered,  is  that  of  forming  an  apt,  a  ready,  and  a 
systematic  classification :  the  moral  Linnaeus  of  such  a 
**systema  nati^rae'*-  has  not  yet  appeared.  Each  discovered 
his  predecessor's  mode  imperfect,  but  each  was  doomed  to 
meet  the  same  fate.*  The  arrangement  of  proverbs  has 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  every  one  of  their  collectors.  Our 
Bay,  after  long  premeditation,  has  chosen  a  system  with  the 
appearance  of  an  alphabetical  order ;  but,  as  it  turns  out,  his 
system  is  no  system,  and  his  alphabet  is  no  alphabet.  After 
ten  years'  labour,  the  good  man  could  only  arrange  his 
proverbs  by  commonplaces — by  complete  sentences— by 
phrases  or  forms  of  speech — by  proverbial  similes — ^and  so  on. 
All  these  are  pursued  in  alphabetical  order,   "by  the   first 

*  Since  the  appearance  of  the  present  article,  sereral  collections  of 
Pboyerbs  hare  been  attempted.  A  little  unpretending  yolume,  entitled 
**  Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,  with  Notes  and  Comments j  by  Thomas 
Fielding,  1824,"  is  not  ill  arranged ;  an  excellent  book  for  popular  reading. 
The  editor  of  a  recent  miscellaneous  compilation,  **  The  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge," has  whimsically  bordered  the  four  sides  of  the  pages  of  a  Dictionary 
with  as  many  proverbs.  The  plan  was  ingenious,  bat  the  proverbs  are 
not.    Triteness  and  triviality  are  fatal  to  a  proverb. 
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letter  of  the  moat  'material  word,'  or  if  there  be  more  word 
'  equal})/  vialerial,'  by  that  which  usually  stamls  foremost. 
The  most  patient  examiner  will  usually  find  that  he  watil 
the  eagacity  of  the  collector  to  discover  that  word  which  i 
"  the  most  material,"  or,  "  the  words  equally  material."  ^ 
have  to  seareh  through  all  that  multiphcity  of  division§,  c 
conjuring  boxes,  in  which  this  jti^ler  of  proverbs  protends  to 
hide  the  ball.* 

A  still  more  formidable  objection  against  a  (;olltK:tion  of 
proverbs,  for  the  impatient  reader,  is  their  unread ablenesti 
Taking  in  succession  a  multitude  of  inauiated  proverbs,  thwr 
slippery  nature  resiata  all  hope  of  retaining  one  in  a.  hundred:, 
the  study  of  proverbs  must  be  a  frequent  recurrence  to  i 
gradual  collection  of  favourite  ones,  which  we  ourselves  mm  * 
form.    The  eiperienee  of  life  will  throw  a  perpetual  freshno 
over  theae  short  and  simple  texts ;  every  day  may  furnish 
new  commentary ;  and  wa  may  grow  ol^  and  find  novelty  i 
proverbs  by  their  perpetual  application. 

There  are,  perhaps,  about  twenty  thousand  proverbs  staon 
the  nations  of  Europe  :  many  of  these  have  spread  in  theif 
common  intercourse ;  many  are  borrowed  from  the  ancient^ 
chiefly  the  Greeks,  who  themselves  largely  took  them  fron 
the  eastern  nations.  Our  own  proverbs  are  too  often  defi 
cient  in  that  elegance  and  ingenuity  which  are  often  founi 
in  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian.  Proverbs  fr^uently  enliv^ 
convei^tion,  or  enter  into  the  business  of  life  in  those  Qouii- 
tries,  without  any  feeling  of  vulgarity  being  associated  wHh 
them  :  they  are  too  numerous,  too  witty,  and  too  wise  to  ceaee 
to  please  by  their  poignancy  and  their  aptitude.  I  have  heard 
them  fall  irom  the  lips  of  men  of  letters  and  of  gtatesmea. 
When  recently  the  disorderly  state  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  menaced  an"  insurrection,  a  profound  Italian  poli- 
tician observed  to  me,  that  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm  a 
great  nation ;  for  that  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  in  the  pro- 
verb of  the  Lazzarom  of  Naples,  Met&  consiglio,  tnet&  eaempio, 
meld,  denaro  !  "Half  advice,  half  example,  h^  money!" 
The  result  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which,  had  ifa 
been  known  at  the  time,  might  have  quieted  the  honest  feaiKt 
of  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 

Proverbs  have  ceased  to  be  studied  or  employed  i 

'  A  new  edition  of  Baj'a  boob,  Tith  1ni^  adilitions,  nns  publinLed  b 
Bohn,  in  1S5S,  uniler  the  title  of  "A  Handbuofc  of  I'roverba."    '   " 
vast  coUeotion  of  "  wiao  saws"  of  all  ages  and  cunntries. 
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versation  since  the  time  we  have  derived  our  knowledge  from 
books  ;  but  in  a  philosophical  age  they  appear  to  offer  infi- 
nite subjects  for  speculative  curiosity.  Originating  in  various 
eras,  these  memorials  of  manners,  of  events,  and  of  modes  of 
thinking,  for  historical  as  well  as  for  moral  purposes,  still  re- 
tain a  strong  hold  on  our  attention.  The  collected  know- 
ledge of  successive  ages,  and  of  different  people,  must  always 
enter  into  some  part  of  our  own !  Truth  and  nature  can 
never  be  obsolete. 

Proverbs  embrace  the  wide  sphere  of  human  existence,  they 
take  all  the  colours  of  life,  they  are  ofben  exquisite  strokes  of 
genius,  they  delight  by  their  airy  sarcasm  or  their  caustic 
satire,  the  luxuriance  of  their  humour,  the  playfulness  of  their 
turn,  and  even  by  the  eleg^ce  of  their  imagery,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  their  sentiment.  They  give  a  deep  insight  into 
domestic  life,  and  open  io\  us  the  heart  of  man,  in  all  the 
various  states  which  he  may  occupy — ^a  frequent  review  of 
proverbs  should  enter  into  our  readings  ;  and  although  they 
are  no  longer  the  ornaments  of  conversation,  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  the  treasuries  of  Thought ! 
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"  Thebb  is  nothing  more  common,"  says  the  lively  Voltaire, 
"  than  to  read  and  to  converse  to  no  purpose.  In  history,  in 
morals,  in  law,  in  physic,  and  in  divinity,  be  careful  of  equi- 
vocal terms.*'  One  of  the  ancients  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  word  which  did  not  convey  an  ambiguous 
and  uncertain  meaning.  If  we  possessed  this  lost  book,  our 
ingenious  dictionaries  of  "synonyms"  would  not  probably 
prove  its  uselessness.  Whenever  the  seme  word  is  associated 
by  the  parties  with  different  idects,  they  may  converse,  or 
contro verse,  till  "  the  crack  of  doom !"  This  with  a  little 
obstinacy  and  some  agility  in  shifting  his  ground,  makes  the 
fortune  of  an  opponent.  While  one  party  is  worried  in  dia-^ 
entangling  a  meaning,  and  the  other  is  winding  and  unwind- 
ing  about  him  with  another,  a  word  of  the  kind  we  have 
mentioned,  carelessly  or  perversely  slipped  into  an  argument, 
may  prolong  it  for  a  century  or  two — as  it  has  happened ! 
Vaugelas,  who  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  words, 
would  not  allow  that  the  sense  was  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  wards;  for,  fwiys  he,  it  is  the  business  of  wprds  to  explain 
VOL.  III.  ^ 
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the  sente.  Kant  for  a  long  while  discovered  in  this  way  » 
iacilitv  of  arguing  without  end.  as  at  this  moment  do  ouf 
political  economists.  "  I  beseech  you,"  eiclaims  a  poetical 
critic,  in  the  a^ny  of  a  confusion  of  words,  on  the  I'ope  oon- 
troversy,  "  not  to  ask  whether  I  mean  thU  or  that!"  Our 
critic,  poeitive  that  he  has  made  himself  understood,  has 
shown  how  a  few  vague  tcnnti  may  admit  of  volumee  of  vin- 
dieatdon.  Throw  out  a  word,  capable  of  fifty  senses,  and  you 
raise  fifty  parties !  Should  some  friend  of  peace  enable  the 
Afty  to  repose  on  one  sense,  that  innocent  word,  no  longer 
ringing  the  tocsin  of  a  party,  would  lie  in  forgetfulness  in  the 
Dictionary.  Still  more  provoking  when  an  identity  of  meao- 
ing  is  (Hily  disguised  by  different  modes  of  expression,  and 
when  the  term  hoe  bt^n  closely  sifted,  to  their  mutual 
astonishment  both  parties  discover  the  same  thing  lying 
under  the  bran  and  chaff  after  this  heated  operation.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  probably  agreed  much  better  than  the  opposite 
parties  they  raised  up  imagined;  their  difference  was  in  the 
manner  of  expression,  rather  than  in  the  poinl«  discussed. 
The  Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  who  onee  filled  the  world 
with  their  brawls,  and  who  from  irregular  words  came  to 
regular  blows,  could  never  comprehend  their  alternate  non- 
sense ;  "  whether  in  employing  general  terms  we  use  tcords 
or  /wines  only,  or  whether  there  is  in  nature  anj/thiag  eorre- 
tponding  to  what  we  mean  by  a.  general  ideaf"  The  Nomi* 
nalists  only  denied  what  no  one  in  his  senses  would  affirm } 
and  the  Realists  only  contended  for  what  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  deny ;  a  hair's  breadth  might  have  joined  what  the 
spirit  of  party  had  sundered ! 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Logomachies  of  the  No- 
minalists and  the  Realists  terminated  with  these  scolding 
schoolmen  F    Modem  nonsense,  weighed  against  the  obsolete, 
may  make  the  scales  tremble  for  awhile,  but  it  will  lose  its 
agreeable  quality  of  freshness,  and  subside  into  an  equipoise. 
We  find  their  spirit  still  lurking  among  our  own  metaphysi- 
cians !     Lo!  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists  again!"  ex- 
claimed my  learned  friend,  Sharon  Turner,  alluding  to  our, 
modern  doctrines  on  abstract  idea*,  on  which  there  is  still 
doubt    whether  they  are  anything  more  than  generalini 
termt.*     Leibnitz  confused  his  phUosophy  by  the  term  «m^_ 
eient  Teaeon:  for  every  existence,  for  every  event,  and  for' 

•  Tumcr'a  "History  of  Englanii,"  i.  6H. 
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every  truth  there  muBt  be  a  sufficient  reason.  This  vague- 
ness of  language  produced  a  perpetual  misconception,  and 
Leibnitz  was  proud  of  his  equivocal  triumphs  in  always 
affording  a  new  intei'pretation !  It  is  conjectured  that  he 
only  employed  his  term  of  suffidewt  reason  for  the  plain 
simple  word  of  cause.  Even  Locke,  who  has  himself  so  ad- 
mirably noticed  the  "  abuse  of  words,"  has  been  charged  with 
using  vague  and  indefinite  ones ;  he  has  sometimes  employed 
the  words  reflection,  mind,  and  spirit  in  so  indefinite  a  way, 
that  they  have  confused  his  philosophy :  thus  by  some  ambi- 
guous expressions,  our  great  metaphysician  has  been  made  to 
establish  doctrines  fatal  to  the  immutabihty  of  moral  distinc- 
tions. Even  the  eagle-eye  of  the  intellectual  Newton  grew 
dim  in  the  obscurity  of  the  language  of  Locke.  We  are 
astonished  to  discover  that  two  such  intellects  should  not 
comprehend  the  same  ideas ;  for  Newton  wrote  to  Locke,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon  for  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root 
of  morality  in  a  principle  laid  down  in  your  book  of  Ideas — 
and  that*!  took  you  for  a  Hobbist!'**  The  difference  of 
opinion  between  Locke  and  Beid  is  in  consequence  of  an  am- 
biguity in  the  word  principle,  as  employed  by  Reid.  The 
removal  of  a  solitary  word  may  cast  a  luminous  ray  over  a 
whole  body  of  philosophy :  "  If  we  had  called  the  infinite  the 
indefinite,''  says  Condillac,  in  his  Traiti  des  Sensations,  "by 
this  small  change  of  a  word  we  should  have  avoided  the  error 
of  imagining  that  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  infinity,  from 
whence  so  many  false  reasonings  have  been  carried  on,  not 
only  by  met^hysicians,  but  even  by  geometricians."  The 
word  reason  has  been  used  with  different  meanings  by  diffe- 
rent writers;  reasoning  and  reason  have  been  often  con- 
founded ;  a  man  may  have  an  endless  capacity  for  reasoning, 
without  being  much  influenced  by  reason,  and  to  be  reason^ 
aible,  perhaps  differs  from  both !     So  Moliere  tells  us, 

Baisonner  est  remploi  de  toute  ma  maison ; 
Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  raison  1 

• 

In  this  research  on  ^*  confusion  of  words,"  might  enter  the 
voluminous  history  of  the  founders  of  sects,  who  have  usually 
employed  terms  which  had  no  meaning  attached  to  them,  or 
were  so  ambiguous  that  their  real  notions  have  never  been 
comprehended ;  hence  the  most  chimerical  opinions  have  been 

*  We  owe  this  curious  unpublished  letter  to  the  zeal  and  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  exceUent  '*  Dissertations.*' 
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imputed  to  founders  of  sects.     "We  maj  infitaiice  that  of  the 
Aiitinamians,  whose  reinarkaUe  denomination  explains  their  . 
doctrine,  expressing  that  they  were  "agaiiiat  law  I"     Their  ■. 
founder  was  John  Agricoia,  a  follower  of  Luther,  who,  ^rhiltt  I 
he  lived,  had  kept  Agricola's  follies  from  exploding,  which  I 
they  did  when  he  asserted  that  there  was  so  suuh  thing  aa  1 
sin,  our  t^lvation  depending  on  faith,  aud  nob  on  works ;  and  1 
when,  lie  declaimed  against  the  Laio  of  Ooil.   To  what  length,  1 
some  of  his  sect  pushed  this  verbal  doctrine  is  known  ;  but  [ 
the  real  notions  of  this  Agricola  probably  never  will  be! 
Bajle  considered  him  as  a  harmlees  dreamer  in  theology,  who 
had  confused  his  head  by  Paul's  controversies  with  the  Jews; 
but  Mosbeim,  who  bestows  oa  this  early  reformer  the  epithets 
of  ventoma  and  verdpellis,  windy  aTid  crafty  !  or,  as  his  trans- 
lator has  it,  charges  him  with  '■  vanity,  presumption,  aud 
artifice,"  tells  us  by  the  term  "law,"  AgricoSa  only  meant 
the  ten  commandments  of  Moses,  whicli  he  considered  were 
abrogated  by  the  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the  Jews  and 
not  for  the  Christians,     Agricola  then,  by  the  words  the 
"Law  of  God."  aud  "that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  sin," 
must  have  said  one  thing  and  meant  another !     Tbis  appears 
to  have  been  the  ca^e  with  most  of  the  divines  of  the  six> 
teenth  century ;  for  even  Mosbeim  complains  of  "  their  want 
of  precision  and  consistency  in  expressing  their  aentimentt,. 
hence  their  real  sentiments  have  been  misunderstood."  Therft 
evidently  prevailed  a  great  "confusion  of  words"  among 
them!     The  qraee  suffinaiite  and  the  graee  effieace  of  thd 
Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits  show  the  sLilts  and  stratagems  by; 
which  nonsense  may  bo  dignified.  "  Whether  all  men  received 
from  God  gvfficient  grace  for  their  conversion !"  was  an  in-' 

3 uiry  some  unhappy  metaphysical  theolc^t  set  afloat;  the 
esuits,  according  to  their  worldly  system  of  making  men's. 
eonscieiices  easy,  affirmed  it;  but  the  Jansenists  insisted 
that  this  lufftcient  grace  would  never  be  efficaciovt,  unlea* 
accompanied  by  special  grace.  "  Then  the  tiiffident  f/racet, 
which  is  not  efficacioui,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
worse,  a  heresy!"  triumphantly  cried  the  Jesuits,  exulting' 
over  their  adversaries.  This  "  confusion  of  words"  thickened^ 
till  the  Jesuits  introduced  in  this  It^omachy  with  the  Jan* 
senists  papal  bulls,  I'oyal  edicts,  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons! 
The  Jansenists,  in  despair,  api>enled  to  miracles  and  prodigies, 
which  they  got  up  for  public  representation  ;  but,  above  all,' 
to  their  Pascal,  wlioae  immortal  satire  the  Jesuits  really  felb 
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was  at  once  "  suflBcient  and  efficacious,"  though  the  dragoons, 
in  settling  a  "  confusion  of  words,"  did  not  boast  of  inferior 
success  to  Pascal's.  Former  ages  had,  indeed,  witnessed 
even  a  more  melancholy  logomachy,  in  the  Soinooimon  and 
the  Hoinoiousion  I  An  event  which  Boileaii  has  immortalised 
by  some  fine  verses,  which,  in  his  famous  satire  on  L^Equi- 
voque,  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  Sorbonne,  were  struck 
out  of  the  text. 

D'une  syllahe  impie  un  saint  mot  augments 
Remplit  tous  les  esprits  d'aigreurs  si  menrtrieres — 
Tu  fis,  dans  une  guerre  et  si  triste  et  si  longue, 
P^rir  tant  de  Clir6tiens,  martyrs  d^une  dipMhongvLcI 

*  Whether  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  or  of  the  same  substance,  depended  on  the  diphthong 
oi,  which  was  alternately  reject^jd  and  received.  Had  they 
earlier  discovered,  what  at  length  they  agreed  on,  that  the 
words  denoted  what  was  incomprehensible,  it  would  havo 
saved  thousands,  as  a  witness  describes,  "  from  tearing  ono 
another  to  pieces."  The  great  controversy  between  Abelard 
and  St.  Bernarii,  when  the  saint  accused  the  scholastic  of 
maintaining  heretical  notions  of  the  .Trinity,  long  agitated 
the  world ;  yet,  now  that  these  confusers  of  words  can  no 
longer  inflame  our  passions,  we  wonder  how  these  parties 
could  themselves  differ  about  words  to  which  we  can  attach 
no  meaning  whatever.  There  have  been  few  councils  or 
synods  where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  word  or  a  phrase 
might  not  have  terminated  an  interminable  logomachy !  At 
the  council  of  Basle,  for  the  convenience  of  the  disputants, 
John  de  Secubia  drew  up  a  treatise  of  undeclined  words, 
chiefly  to  determine  the  signification  of  the  particles  from, 
hy,  hut,  and  except,  which  it  seems  were  perpetually  occa- 
sioning fresh  disputes  among  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemians. 
Had  Jerome  of  Prague  known,  like  our  Shakspeare,  the  virtue 
of  an  IE,  or  agreed  with  Hobbes,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  so  positive  in  the  use  of  the  verb  is,  he  might  have 
been  spared  from  the  flames.  The  philosopher  of  Malmsbury 
has  declared  that  "  Perhaps  Judgment  was  nothing  else  but 
the  composition  or  joining  of  two  names  of  things,  or  modes, 
by  the  verb  is."  In  modern  times  the  popes  have  more 
skilfully  freed  the  church  from  this  "  confusion  of  words." 
His  holiness,  on  one  occasion,  standing  in  equal  terror  of  the 
court  of  France,  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  court 
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of  Spain,  who  maintained  the  canae  of  the  Dominieftna,  con- 
trived a  phrase,  where  a  comma  or  a  fiill  stop,  placed  at  the 
be^nning'  or  the  end,  purported  that  his  holiness  tolerated 
the  opinions  which  he  condemned ;  and  when  the  rival  parties' 
despatched  deputations  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  plead  for  the 
period,  or  advocate  the  comma,  liia  holiness,  in  this  "  con- 
fiuioii  of  worda,"  flun^  an  unpunctuated  copy  to  the  parties  j 
nor  was  it  his  fault,  but  that  of  the  spirit  of  party,  if  the 
r^e  of  the  one  could  not  aubsida  into  a  comma,  nor  that  of 
the  other  close  hy  a  iull  period ! 

In  jurispmdence  much  confusion  has  occtfrred  in  the  uses 
of  the  term  rights  ;  yet  the  social  union  and  human  happiness 
are  involved  in  the  precisden  of  the  expression.  When  Mon- 
tesquieu laid  down,  as  the  active  principle  of  a  republic, 
virtue,  it  seemed  to  infer  that  a  repubUc  was  the  best  of 
governments.  In  the  defence  of  his  great  work  he  was 
obliged  to  define  the  term ;  and  it  seems  that  by  virtue  he 
only  meant  political  virtue,  the  love  of  the  country. 

In  politics,  what  evils  have  resulted  from  abstraot  terms  to 
which  no  ideas  are  affixed, — such  as,  "  The  Equality  of  Man 
— the  Sovereignty  or  the  Majesty  of  the  People — Loyalty 
— Kelbnn — even  Liberty  herself! — Public  Opinion — Public 
Interest;"  and  other  abstract  notions,  which  have  excited 
the  hatred  or  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.  Ahstraot  ideas,  as 
Mounds,  have  been  used  as  watchwords.  The  combatants  will 
usually  be  found  willing  to  fight  for  words  to  which,  perhapn, 
not  one  of  them  has  attached  any  settled  sigmfication.  This 
is  admirably  touched  on  by  Iiocke,  in  his  chapter  of  "  Abase 
of  Words."  "  Wisdom,  Glory,  Grace,  &c.,  are  words  frequmfc 
enongh  in  every  man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  gjeat  many  of  those 
who  use  them  should  be  aeked  what  they  mean  by  them, 
thev  would  be  at  a  stand,  and  know  not  what  to 
plam  proof  that  though  they  have  learned  those  sounds,  and 
L  have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  deter- 

H  rained  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds  which  are  to  be  expressed 

H  to  others  by  them." 

H  When  the  American  exclaimed  that  he  was  not  represented 

H  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  he  was  not  an  elector,  he 

H  was  told  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  people  of  England  were 

H  electors.    As  they  could  not  coll  this  an  actual  representation, 

H  they  invented  a  new  name  for  it,  and  called  it  a  virtual 

H  It  imposed  on  the  English  nation,  who  could  not  object  that 

I  others  should  be  taxed  rather  than  themselves ;  hut  with  the 
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tricsns  it  was  a  sophUm!  and  tiiis  virtual  represeata- 
jn,  instead  of  an  actual  ooe,  terminated  in  our  separatiou ; 
*wl)ich,"  says  Mr.  Flood,  "at  the  time  appeared  to  have 
swept  away  most  of  our  glory  and  our  territory  ;  forty  thou- 
sand lives,  and  one  hviodred  millions  of  treasure ! " 

That  fatal   expression   which    Rousseau   had  introduced, 
VMgalite  des  ilommet,  which  finally  involved  the  happiness 
of  a  whole  people,  had  he  lived  he  had  probably  shown  how 
ill  his  iMuntry  had  understood.     He  could  only  have  refened 
Ja  his  mind  to  poUtieal  equality,  but  not  an  equality  of  pos- 
■  fusions,  of  property,  of  authority,  destructive  of  social  order 
■and  of  moral  duties,  which  must  exist  among  every  people. 
W*Liberty,"  "Equality,"  and  "Reform"   (innocent  words!) 
^■Bdly  ferioent  the  brains  of  those  who  cannot  affix  any  definite 
Botious  to  them ;  they  are  like  those  chimerical  fictions  la 
law,  which  declare  the  "  sovereign  immortal,  proclaim  his 
ubiquity  in  various  places,"  and  irritate  the  i'eelings  of  the 
populace,  by  assuming  that  "  the  king  can  never  do  wrong ! " 
In  the  time  of  James  the  Second  "  it  is  curious,"  says  Lord 
Eussell,  "  to  read  tlie  conference  between  the  Houses  ou  the 
meaning  of  the  words  '  deserted'  and  '  abdicated,'  and  the 
debates  in  the  Lords  whether  or  no  there  is  an  original  coa- 
tract  between  king  and  people."     The  people  would  neces- 
sarily decide  that  "  kings  derived  their  power  from  them;" 
but  kings  were  once  maintained  by  a  "right  divine,"  a 
"  confusion  of  words,"  derived  from  two  opposite  theories, 
and  both  only  relatively  true.     When  we  listen  so  frequently 
to  such  abstract  terms  as  "  the  majeaty  of  the  people,"  "  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,"  whence  the  ini'e-rence  that  "  all 
power  is  derived  froiu  the  people,"  we  can  form  no  definite 
notions :  it  is  "  a  confusion  of  words,"  contradicting  all  tlie 
political  experience  which  our  studies  or  our  observations 
iiimish ;  for  sovereignty  is  established  to  rule,  to  conduct, 
'  md  to  settle  the  vacillations  and  quick  passions  of  the  mul- 
litude.     Fvblie  opinion  expresses  too  often  the  ideas  of  one 
fti-ty  in  place ;  and  puhlio  interest  those  of  another  party 
ut !     Political  axioms,  Irom  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
lotions  attached  to  them  unsettled,  are  api^ied  to  the  most 
Wposite  ends !     "  In  the  time  of  the  French  Directory," 
toerves  aa  Italian  philosopher  of  profound  views,  '"  in  the 
svolution  of  Naples,  tho  democratic  faction  pronounced  that 
f'Every  act  of  a  tyrannical  government  is  in  its  origin  illegal ;' 
Ilk  proposition  which  at  first  sight  seems  self-evident,  but  which 
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went  to  render  all  eiristiiig  laws  impracticable.  TLe  doctrino 
of  the  illegality  of  the  acts  of  a  tyrant  was  proclaimed  by 
Bnituf  and  Cicero,  in  the  tiame  of  the  senate,  against  the 
populace,  vho  had  favoured  Ctesar's  perpetual  dictatorship; 
and  the  populace  of  Paris  avwled  themselves  of  it,  against  the 
National  Assembly. 

This  "  coiifusioa  of  words,"  in  time-serving  politics,  hiis  too 
often  confounded  right  and  wrong ;  and  artful  men,  driven 
into  a  comer,  and  intent  only  on  its  possession,  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  solving  doubts,  and  reconciling  contradictions. 
Our  own  history  in  revolutionary  times  abounds  with  dan- 
gerous examples  from  all  parties  ;  of  specious  hypotheses  for 
compliance  with  tiie  government  of  the  day  or  the  passions 
of  parliament.  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  subtle  con- 
fiiser  of  words  pretended  to  substitute  two  consciences,  by 
uttei'ly  depriving  a  man  of  any !  When  the  unhappy  Charlca 
the  First  pleaded  that  to  pass  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  waa  against  his  conscience,  that  remark- 
able character  of  "  boldness  and  impiety,"  as  Clarendon  cha- 
racterizes WilUams,  Archbishop  of  York,  on  this  argument  of 
conscience  (a  simple  word  enoug^Ii),  demonstrated  "  that  thera 
were  two  sorts  of  conscience,  public  and  private;  that  his 
public  conscience  as  a  king  might  dispeuse  with  his  private 
conscience  ea  a  man  I"  Sueh  was  the  ignominious  ai^umenb 
which  decided  the  fate  of  that  great  victim  of  State !  It  was 
an  impudent  "confusion  of  words"  when  Prynne  (in  order  to 
quiet  the  consciences  of  those  who  were  uneasy  at  warring 
with  the  king)  observed  that  the  statute  of  twenty-fiftli 
Edward  the  Thiixl  ran  in  the  singular  number — "  If  a  man 
shall  levy  war  against  the  king,  and  therefore  could  not  bo 
extended  to  the  houses,  who  are  many  and  public  persons." 
Later,  we  find  Sherlock  blest  with  the  spirit  of  Williams,  tho 
Archbishop  of  York,  whom  we  have  just  left.  When  soma 
did  not  know  bow  to  charge  and  to  discharge  themselveB  of 
the  oaths  to  James  the  Second  and  to  William  the  Third,  this 
eonfounder  of  words  discovered  that  there  were  tico  rights,  as 
the  other  had  that  there  were  two  consciences;  one  was  a 
providential  right,  and  the  other  a  legal  right ;  one  person 
might  very  righteously  claim  and  take  a  thing,  and  another 
as  righteously  hold  and  keep  it ;  but  that  whoever 
leiter  had  the  providential  right  by  possession  ;  and  i 
authority  comes  ii-om  God,  the  people  were  obliged  to  transfer 
heir  allegiance  to  him  as  a  king  of  God's  making;  so  that 
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he  who  had  the  providential  right  necessarily  had  the  legal 
one !  a  very  simple  discovery,  which  must,  however,  have  cost 
him  some  pains ;  for  this  confounder  of  words  was  himself 
confounded  by  twelve  answers  by  non-jurors!  A  French 
politician  of  this  stamp  recently  was  suspended  from  his  lec- 
tureship for  asserting  that  the  possession  of  the  soil  was  a 
right ;  by  which  principle,  any  hing  reigning  over  a  country, 
whether  by  treachery,  crhne,  and  usurpation,  was  a  legitimate 
sovereign.  For  this  convenient  principle  the  lecturer  was 
tried,  and  declared  not  guilty — by  persons  who  have  lately 
found  their  advantage  in  a  confusion  of  words.  In  treaties 
between  nations,  a  "  confusion  of  words"  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly studied ;  and  that  negotiator  has  conceived  himself 
most  dexterous  who,  by  this  abuse  of  words,  has' retained  an 
arriere-'pensSe  which  may  fasten  or  loosen  the  ambiguous 
expression  he  had  so  cautiously  and  so  finely  inlaid  in  his 
mosaic  of  treachery.  A  scene  of  this  nature  I  draw  out  of 
"  Mesnager's  Negociation  with  the  Court  of  England.'* 
When  that  secret  agent  of  Loui^  the  Fourteenth  was  nego- 
tiating a  peace,  an  insuperable  difficulty  arose  respecting  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  this  delicate  point,  to  quiet  the  anxiety 
of  the  English  public  and  our  allies ;  but  though  the  French 
king  was  willing  to  recognise  Anne's  title  to  the  throne,  yet 
the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  was  incompatible 
with  French  interests  and  French  honour.  Mesnager  told 
Lord  Bolingbroke  that  "  the  king,  his  master,  would  consent 
to  any  such  article,  looking  the  other  wag,  as  might  disengage 
him  from  the  obligation  of  that  agreement,  as  the  occasion 
should  present."  This  ambiguous  language  was  probably 
understood  by  Lord  Bolingbroke :  at  the  next  conference  his 
lordship  informed  the  secret  agent  "  that  the  queen  could  not 
admit  of  any  explanations,  whatever  her  intentions  might  be; 
that  the  succession  was  settled  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  as 
to  the  private  sentiments  of  the  queen,  or  of  any  about  her, 
he  could  say  nothing."  "  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air, 
as  to  let  me  understand  that  he  gave  a  secret  assent  to  what 
I  had  proposed,  &o. ;  but  he  desired  me  to  drop  the  discourse." 
Thus  two  great  negotiators,  both  equally  urgent  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  occur,  which  neither 
€Ould  control.  Two  honest  men  would  have  parted ;  but  the 
"  skilful  confounder  of  words,"  the  French  diplomatist,  hit  on 
an  expedient ;  he  wrote  the  words  which  afterwards  appeared 
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in  the  preliminaries,  "  That  Louia  the  Fourteenth  will  acknon--  J 
Icdgo  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  in  that  quality,  as  aUo  l/t»M 
succemon  of  the  croicn  accorJang  to  the  peebekt  si!TTL&«1 
UEKT."  "  The  EngliEhs^nt,"  aAAa  the  Frenchman,  "  woul4fl 
have  had  me  add — on  the  home  of  Hanover,  hut  thb  Xf 
entreated  him  not  to  desire  of  me."  The  term  PBBBESr^ 
SETILBMSKT,  then,  was  that  article  which  was  lookino  the 
OTHE&  WA.Y,  to  ditettgage  his  master  from  the  obligatwn  of 
that  agreement,  aa  occasion  should  present !  that  is,  that 
Louis  the  Fourtt'enth  chose  to  understand  by  the  preskmt 
BiTTLEMENT  the  old  ojw,  by  which  the  British  c 
bu  restoied  to  the  Pretender!  Anne  and  the  English  nation  J 
were  to  understand  it  in  thair  own  sense — as 
which  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  HanoTer ! 

When  politicians  cannot  rely  upon  each  other's  interpreta- 
tion of  one  of  the  emamoneat  wordt  in  our  language,  bow  caa 
they  possibly  act  together  ?     The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has 
proved  this  observation,  by  the  remarkable  anecdote  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  with  a  view  to  unit©  J 
parties,  were  to  hold  a  conference  on  faik  and  equal  iernw,  j 
His  grace  did  not  object  to  the  word  faib,  but  the  word4 
E^L'AL  was  more  specific  aud  limited ;  and  for  a  necessary  pre-  ' 
liminary,  he  requested  Jlr.  Pitt  to  inform  him  what  he  vnder- 
stoodhy  the  word  eqttai,?     Whether  Pitt  was  puziledhytho 
question,  or  would  not  deliver  up  an  arrihre-peneie,  he  put  oflE 
the  explanation  to  the  conference.     But  the  duke  would  noli   i 
meet  Mr.  Pitt  till  the  word  was  explained ;  and  this  iinportaot  1 
negotiation  was  broken  off  by  not   explmning  a  simple         '' 
which  appeared  to  require  uo  explanation. 

There  is  nothing  more  fatal  in  lauguage  than  to  wandw 
from  the  popidar  acceptation  of  words  ;  and  yet  this  populiwM 
sense  cannot  always  accord  with  precision  of  ideas,  for  it  i^l 
itself  subject  to  great  changes.  J 

Another  source,  therefore,  of  the  abuse  of  words,  is  thak 
mutability  to  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  verbal  edi- 
fice, as  well  as  more  substantial  ones,  is  doomed.  A  familiar 
instance  presents  itself  In  the  titles  of  tyrant,  parasite^ 
and  sophist,  originally  honourable  dtatinctioDS.  The  abuses  of 
dominion  made  the  appropriate  title  of  kings  odious  ;  the  title 
of  a  magistrate,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  granaries  of 
corn,  at  length  wae  applied  to  a  wretched  flatterer  for  a 
dinner  ;  and  absurd  philosophers  occasioned  a  mere  denomtna- 
tiott  to  become  a  by-name.     To  employ  such  terms  in  their 
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primitive  sense  would  now  confuse  all  ideas ;  yet  there  is  an 
a^ectation  of  erudition  which  has  frequently  revived  terms 
(Motioned  by  antiquity.  Bishop  Watson  entitled  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  Bible  "  an  apology  :"  this  word,  in  its  primitive 
sense,  had  long  been  lost  for  the  multitude,  whom  he  particu- 
larly addressed  in  this  work,  and  who  could  only  understand 
it  in  the  sense  they  are  accustomed  to.  Unquestionably,  many 
of  its  readers  have  imagined  that  the  bishop  was  offering  an 
excuse  for  a  belief  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  a  vindication  of  its 
truth.  The  word  impertinent,  by  the  ancient  jurisconsults,  or 
law-counsellors,  who  gave  their  opinion  on  cases,  was  used 
merely  in  opposition  to  pertinent — ratio  pertvnena  is  a  perti- 
nent reason,  that  is,  a  reason  pertaining  to  the  cause  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  ratio  impertinens,  an  impertinent  reason,  is  an 
argument  not  pertaining  to  the  subject.*  Impertinent  then 
originally  meant  neither  absurdity  nor  rude  intnision,  as  it 
does  in  our  present  popular  sense.  The  learned  Amauld 
having  characterised  a  reply  of  one  of  his  adversaries  by  the 
epithet  impertinent,  when  blamed  for  the  freedom  of  his  lan- 
guage, explained  his  meaning  by  giving  this  history  of  the 
word,  which  applies  to  our  own  huaguage.  Thus  also  with  us 
the  word  indifferent  has  entirely  changed :  an  historian,  whose 
work  was  indifferently  written,  would  formerly  have  claimed 
our  attention.  In  the  Liturgy  it  is  prayed  that  "  magistrates 
may  indifferently  minister  justice."  Indifferently  originally 
meant  impartially.  The  word  extravagant,  in  its  primitive 
signification,  only  signified  to  digress  from  the  subject.  The 
Decretals,  or  those  letters  from  the  popes  deciding  on  points 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were  at  length  incorporated  with 
the  canon  law,  and  were  caUed  eairavagcmt  by  toandering  ou^ 
of  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  being  confusedly  dispersed 
through  that  collection.  When  Luther  had  the  Decretals 
publicly  burnt  at  Wittemberg,  the  insult  was  designed  for  thia 
pope,  rather  than  as  a  condemnation  of  the  canon  law  itself. 
Suppose,  in  the  present  case,  two  persons  of  opposite  opinions. 

*  It  is  still  a  Ohancery  word.  An  answer  in  Chancery,  &c.,  is  re- 
ferred for  impertinence,  reported  impertiiieni — ^and  the  impertinence 
ordered  to  be  struck  out,  meaning  only  what  is  immaterial  or  superfluous, 
tending  to  unnecessary  expense.  I  am  indebted  for  this  explanation  to  my 
Mend,  Mr.  Merivale ;  and  to  another  learned  friend,  formerly  in  that 
court,  who  describes  its  meaning  as  **  an  excess  of  words  or  matter  in  the 
pleadings,"  and  who  has  received  many  an  official  fee  for  "expunging 
impertinence,"  leaving,  however,  he  acknowledges,  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  lawyers  ashamed  of  their  verbosity. 
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The  catholic,  who  had  said  that  the  decretals  were  e.vtraniu 
ffont,  might  not  have  intended  to  depreciate  them,  o 
any  ooneeasion  to  the  Lutheran.      What  eonfusiou  of  word 
has  the  common  sense  of  the  Scotch  metaphyBicis.ns  int 
duced  into  philosophy  !     There  are  no  words,  perhaps,  in  ■ 
langiit^je  wliich  may  be  bo  differently  interpreted  ;    and  Pro 
fcE£or  Dagald  Stewart  has  collected,  in  a  curious  note  in 
second  volume  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind," 
singiUar  variety  of  its  opposite  si^ificationB.      The  I^i 
phrase,  *erasu*  communis,  may,  in  various  passages  of  Cicer^ 
he  translated  hy  our  phrase  eotiunon  seme;    hut,  c 
occasions,  it  means  aomethiiig  dilFurent ;  thowiwus  ci 
of  the  schoolmen  is  quite  another  tfcng,  and  ia  synonymoai 
M-ith  conception,  and  referred  to  the  seat  of  intellect ;  with  Sif* 
John  I>aviea,  in  bia  curious  metaphysical  poem,  cominott  seme 
is  used  as  imagination.    It  created  a  controversy  with  Beattie 
and  Beid  ;   and  Keid,  who  introduced  this  vague  ambiguous 
phrase  in  philosophical  language,  often  understood  the  term  iii<  ■ 
its  ordinary  acceptation.   •  This  change  of  the  meaning  of  ,J 
words,  which  is  constaiitlyrecurringiii  metaphysical  disputea,^ 
has  made  that  curious  hut  obscure  science  liable  to  this  objeo  J 
tion  of  Hobbes,   "with  many  words  making  nothing  undet 
stood!" 

Controversies  have  been  keenly  agitated  about  the  principleii 
of  moi-als,  which  resolve  entirely  into  verbal  disputes,  or  at^ 
most  into  questions  of  arrangement  and  classification,  of  little 
comparative  moment  to  thepoints  at  issue.     This  observatiou 
■of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  might  be  illustrated  by  the  fate  of 
the  numerous  inventors  of  systems  of  thinking  or  morals,  who 
have  only  employed  very  different  and  even  opposite  terms  in 
appearance  to  express  the  same  thing.     Some,  by  their  mode 
of  philosophising,  have  strangely  unsettled  the  words  ee^- 
inlerest  and  self-love  ;    and  their  misconceptions  have  saaij  _ 
misled  the  votaries  of  these  systems  of  morals ;  as  others  also.  J 
by  such  vague  terms  as  "utility,  fitness,"  &c.  M 

"When  Epicurus  asserted  that  the  sovereign  good  consisted  ^ 
in  pleasure,  opposing  the  unfeeling  austerity  of  the  Htoica  hy 
the  softness  of  pleasurable  emotions,  his  principle  ivas  soon 
disregarded ;  while  his  word,  perhaps  chosen  in  the  spirit  of 
paradox,  was  warmly  adopted  by  the  sensualist.  Epicurus, 
of  whom  Seneca  has  drawn  so  beautiful  a  domestic  scene,  Jn 
whose  garden  a  loaf,  a  Cytheridean  cheese,  and  a  draught 
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which  did  not  inflame  thirst,*  was  the  sole  banquet,  would 
have  started  indignantly  at 

The  fattest  hog  in  Epicurus*  sty  ! 

Such  are  the  facts  which  illustrate  that  principle  in  "  the 
abuse  of  words,"  which  Locke  calls  "  an  affected  obscurity 
arising  from,  applying  old  words  to  new,  or  unusual  signify 
cations  y* 

It  was  the  same  "  confusion  of  words"  which  gave  rise  to 
the  famous  sect  of  the  Sadducecs.  The  master  of  its  founder 
Sadoc,  in  his  moral  purity,  was  desirous  of  a  disinterested 
worship  of  the  Deity ;  he  would  not  have  men  like  slaves, 
obedient  from  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment. 
Sadoc  drew  a  quite  contrary  inference  from  the  intention  of 
his  master,  concluding  that  there  were  neither  rewards  nor 
punishments  in  a  future  state.  The  result  is  a  parallel  to  the 
fate  of  Epicurus.  The  morality  of  the  master  of  Sadoc  was 
of  the  most  pure  and  elevated  kind,  but  in  the  "  confusion  of 
words,"  the  libertines  adopted  them  for  their  own  purposes 
— and  having  once  assumed  that  neither  rewards  nor  punish- 
ments existed  in  the  after-state,  they  proceeded  to  the  erro- 
neous consequence  that  man  perished  with  his  own  dust ! 

The  plainest  words,  by  accidental  associations,  may  suggest 
the  most  erroneous  conceptions,  and  have  been  productive  of 
the  grossest  errors.  In  the  famous  Bangorian  controversy, 
one  of  the  writers  excites  a  smile  by  a  complaint,  arising  from 
his  views  of  the  signification  of  a  plain  word,  whose  meaning 
he  thinks  had  been  changed  by  the  contending  parties.  He 
says,  "  the  word  country,  like  a  great  many  othei's,  such  as 
church  and  kingdom,  is,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  l^ave^ 
become  to  signify  a  collection  of  ideas  very  different  from  its^ 
original  meaning ;  with  some  it  implies  ^ar/^y,  with  othera 
private  opinion,  and  with  most  interest,  and  perhaps,  in  time, 
may  signify  some  other  country.  When  this  good  innocent 
word  has  been  tossed  backwards  and  forwards  a  little  longer^ 
some  new  reformer  of  language  may  arise  to  reduce  it  to  its. 
primitive  signification — the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain .'" 
The  antagonist  of  this  controversialist  probably  retorted  on 
him  his  own  term  of  the  real  interest,  which  misjht  be  a  verv 
opposite  one,  according  to  their  notions  1  It  has  beeti  said, 
with  what  truth  I  know  not,  that  it  was  by  a  jnere  confusion 
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of  words  that  Burke  was  enabled  to  alarm  the  great  Whig  1 
families,    by    showing    them    their    fate    in    that    of    the  * 
French  noblesie  ;  they  were  misled  by  the  gimilititde  of  names. 
The  French  noblesse  had  as  little  resemblance  to  our  nobility 
as  they  have  to  the  Mandarins  of  China.     However  it  may 
be  in  this  case,  eertoin  it  is  that  the  same  terms  misapplied 
have  ofben  raised  those  delusive  notions  termed  false  analogies. 
It  was  long  imagined  in  this  country,  that  the  parliaments  of 
France  were  somewhat  akin  to  our  own  ;  but  these  assemblieA 
were  very  differently  constitnted,  consisting  only  of  lawyers  in 
courts  of  law.      A  misnomer  confuses  all  argument.     The«>i 
ia  a  trick  which  consists  in  bestowing  good  r 
things.     Vices,  thus  veiled,  are  introduced  to  us  as  virtueB 
according  to  an  old  poet. 


Or  the  reverse,  when  loyalty  may  be  ridiculed,  as 

The  right  diTina  of  kinga — to  goyBm  wrong ! 

The  most  innocent  recreations,  such  as  the  drama,  dand] 
drcaa,  have  beea  unathcmatiBed  by  puritans,  while  phOi 
phers  have  written  elaborate  treatises  in  their  defence — the 
enigma  is  solved,  when  wo  discover  that  these  words  sug- 
gested a  set  of  opposite  notions  to  each. 

But  the  nomiu^sts  and  the  realists,  and  the  doetoret/iM- 
dalissimi,  resoliUissmi,  reftdgentes,  profundi,  and  eatatiei, 
have  left  this  heirloom  of  logomachy  to  a  race  as  subtle  and 
irrefragable !  An  extraordinary  scene  has  recently  been  per- 
formed by  a  new  company  of  actors,  in  the  modern  com«dy 
of  Political  Economy ;  and  the  whole  dialogue  has  been  car- 
ried on  iu  an  inimitable  "  confusion  of  words !"  This  rea- 
soning and  unreasoning  fraternity  nijver  use  a  term,  aa  a 
term,  but  for  an  explanation,  and  which  employed  by  them 
all,  signifies  opposite  things,  but  never  the  plainest !  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  strange  that  they  cannot  yet  toll  us  what  are 
riekes?  what  is  rent?  what  is  value?  Monsieur  Say,  the 
most  sparkling  of  them  ail,  assures  ns  that  the  Fngliah. 
writers  are  obscure,  by  their  confounding,  like  Smith,  the  de- 
nomination of  labour.  The  vivacious  Gaul  cries  out  to  the 
grave  Briton,  Mr.  Malthus,  "  If  I  consent  to  employ  your 
word  labour,  you  must  understand  me,"  so  and  so!  M^ 
Malthus  says,  "  Commodities  are  not  exchanged  for  commo- 
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dities  only ;  they  are  also  exchanged  for  labour  ;"  and  when 
the  hypochondriac  Englishman,  with  dismay,  foresees  ^'  the 
glut  of  markets,"  and  concludes  that  we  may  produce  more 
than  we  can  consume,  the  paradoxical  Monsieur  Say  dis- 
covers that  ''commodities"  is  a  wrong  word,  for  it  gives  a 
wrong  idea ;  it  should  be  ''  productions ;"  for  his  axiom  is, 
that  "productions  can  only  be  purchased  with  productions." 
Money,  it  seems,  according  to  dictionary  ideas,  has  no  exis- 
tence in  his  vocabulary ;  for  Monsieur  Say  has  formed  a  sort  of 
Berkleian  conception  of  wealth  being  immaterial,  while  we 
confine  our  views  to  its  materiality.  Hence  ensues  from  this 
''  confusion  of  words,"  this  most  brilliant  paradox, — ^that  ''  a 
glutted  market  is  not  a  proof  that  we  produce  too  mtich  but 
that  we  produce  too  little!  for  in  that  case  there  is  not 
enough  produced  to  exchange  with  what  is  produced !"  As 
Frenchmen  excel  in  politeness  and  impudence.  Monsieur  Say 
adds,  ''  I  revere  Adam  Smith ;  he  is  my  master ;  but  thig 
first  of  pditical  economists  did  itot  understand  all  the  phe- 
ncnnena  of  producticm  and  consumption."  We,  who  remain 
iminitiated  in  this  mystery  of  explaining  the  operations  of 
trade  by  metaphysical  ideas,  and  raising  up  theories  to  con- 
duct those  who  never  theorise,  can  only  start  at  the  "  con- 
fusion of  words,"  and  leave  this  blessed  inheritance  to  our 
sons,  if  ever  the  science  survive  the  logomachy. 

Caramuel,  a  famous  Spanish  bishop,  was  a  grand  architect 
of  words.  Ingenious  in  theory,  his  errors  were  confined  to 
his  practice :  he  said  a  gteat  deal  and  meant  nothing ;  and  by 
an  exact  dimension  of  his-  intellect,  taken  at  the  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  ^  he  had  genius  in  the  eighth  degree,  eloquence  in 
the  fifth,  but  judgment  only  in  the  second !"  This  great  man 
Would  not  read  the  ancients ;  for  he  had  a  notion  that  the 
modems  must  have  acquired  all  they  possessed,  with  a  good 
deal  of  their  own  **  into  the  bargain."  Two  hundred  and 
sixty^two  works,  difiering  in  breadth  and  length,  besides  his 
manuscripts,  attest,  that  if  the  world  would  read  his  wiit- 
ings,  they  could  need  no  other;  for  which  purpose  his  last 
work  always  referred  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  could  never 
be  comprehended  till  his  readers  possessed  those  which  were 
to  follow.  As  he  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  meta- 
physicians abound  in  obscure  and  equivocal  terms,  to  avoid 
this  "  confusion  of  words,"  he  invented  a  jargon  of  his  own ; 
and  to  make  "  confusion  worse  confounded,"  projected  gram- 
mars and  voG^uIaries  by  which  we  were  to  learn  it ;  but  it 
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is  supposed  that  lie  was  the  only  man  who  understood  lilm-  H 
self.  He  put  ererj  author  in  despair  by  the  works  which  he  ^M 
announced.     This  iamous  architect  of  words,  however,  built  ^ 
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announced.  This  Iamous  architect  of  words,  however,  built 
more  iabyriuths  than  he  could  always  get  out  of,  notwith- 
standing his  "cabalittical  grammar,"  and  his  "audaeiotte 
grammar."*  Yet  this  great  Caramuel,  the  critics  have 
agreed,  was  nothing  but  a  puffy  giant,  with  legs  too  weak 
for  his  bulk,  and  only  to  be  accounted  as  a  hero  amidst  a 
"oonfusipn  of  words." 

Let  ns  dread  the  fata  of  Caramuel !  and  befora  we  enter 
into  discussion  with  the  metaphysician,  first  settle  what  he 
means  by  the  uatare  of  ideas ;  with  the  politician,  his  notion. 
of  liberty  and  eqvaliiij;  with  the  divine,  what  he  deems 
orlhadox ;  with  the  political  economist,  what  he  considers  ' 
be  value  and  rent  !  By  this  means  we  may  avoid,  what 
perpetually  recurring,  that  e:ttremo  laxity  or  vagueness  of 
words,  which  makes  every  writer,  or  speaker,  complain  of  his 
predecessor,  and  attempt  sometimes,  not  in  the  best  temper, 
to  detine  and  to  settle  the  signification  of  what  the  witty 
South  calls  "  those  rabble-chai'raing  woi'ds,  wliich  carry  ao 
much  wildfire  wrapt  up  in  them." 


POLITICAL  NICKNAMES. 

Political  calumny  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  into  au  art, 
hke  that  of  logic,  by  the  Jesuits.  This  itself  may  be  a  po!i- 
tioal  ealumny !  A  powerful  body,  who  themselves  had  prac- 
tised the  artifices  of  calumniators,  may,  in  their  turn,  often 
have  been  calumniated.  The  passage  in  question  was  drawn 
out  of  one  of  the  classical  authors  used  in  their  colleges. 
BuEcmbaura,  a  German  Jesuit,  bad  composed,  in  duodecimo,  a 
"  Medulla  Theologim  moralis,"  where,  among  other  casuistical 
propositions,  there  was  found  lurking  in  this  old  Jesuit's 
"marrow"  one  which  favoured  regicide  and  assassination! 
Fifty  editions  of  the  book  had  passed  unnotieed  ;  till  a  new 
one  appearing  at  the  critical  moment  of  Damien's  attempt, 
the  duodecimo  of  the  old  scholastic  Jesuit,  which  had  now 
been  amplitied  by  its  commentators  into  two  folios,  was  con- 
sidered not  merely  ridiculous,  hut  dangerous.     It  was  burnt 

*  Baillet  gires  the  dates  nnd  plana  of  t]i*ae  grammars.  The  cahalialic 
VM  (lubllsbed  in  BmuIIea,  1642,  in  12010.  The  audacio'is  waa  in  folio, 
priaKd  at  Frankfurt,  1654. — JDgemena  des  SaTaos.  Tame  ii.  3me  portie. 
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lit  Toulouse,  in  1757,  by  order  of  the  parliament,  and  con- 
demned at  Paris.  An  Italian  Jesuit  published  an  "  apology" 
for  this  theory  of  assassination,  and  the  same  flames  devoured 
it !  Whether  Buserabaum  deserved  the  honour  bestowed  on 
his  ingenuity,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  passage  itself. 

"  Whoever  would  ruin  a  person,  or  a  government,  must 
begin  this  operation  by  spreading  calumnies,  to  defame  the 
person  or  the  government;  for  unquestionably  the  calum- 
niator will  always  find  a  great  number  of  persons  inclined  to 
believe  him,  or  to  side  with  him ;  it  therefore  follows,  that 
whenever  the  object  of  such  calumnies  is  once  lowered  in 
credit  by  such  means,  he  will  soon  lose  the  reputation  and 
power  founded  oa  that  credit,  and  sink  imder  the  permanent 
and  vindictive  attacks  of  the  calumniator."  This  is  the 
poUtics  of  Satan — the  evil  principle  which  regulates  so  many 
things  in  this  world.  The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  have 
formed  a  list  of  great  names  who  had  become  the  victims  of 
such  atrocious  Machiavelism.* 

This  \iBS  been  one  of  the  arts  practised  by  all  ^political 
parties.  Their  first  weak  invention  is  to  attach  to  a  new 
faction  a  contemptible  or  an  opprobrious  nickname.  In  the 
history  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  whenever  a  new  party 
has  at  length  established  its  independence,  the  original 
denomination  whicK  had  been  fixed  on  them,  marked  by  the 
passions  of  the  party  wfiich  bestowed  it,  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  state  of  the  party  finally  established ! 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  incurred  the  contemptu- 
ous name  of  "  Les  Gueux,"  or  the  Beggars.  The  Duchess  of 
Parma  inquiring  about  them,  the  Count  of  Barlamont  scorn- 
fully described  them  to  be  of  this  class ;  and  it  was  flattery  of 
the  great  which  gave  the  name  currency.  The  Hollanders 
accepted  the  name  as  much  in  defiance  as  with  indignation, 
and  acted  up  to  it.  Instead  of  brooches  in  their  hats,  they 
wore  little  wooden  platters,  such  as  beggars  used,  and  foxes' 
tails  instead  of  feathers.  On  the  targets  of  some  of  these 
Chceiix  they  inscribed  "  Rather  Turkish  than  Popish !  "  and 
had  the  print  of  a  cock  crowing,  out  of  whose  mouth  was  a 
label',  Vive  les  Chieica:  par  tout  le  monde  1  which  was  every- 
where set  up,  and  was  the  favourite  sign  of  their  inns.  The 
Protestants  in  France,  after  a  variety  of  nicknames  to  render 
them  contemptible — such  as  Christodins,  because  they  would 

*  See  Recueil  Chronologique  et  Analytiqne  de  tout  ce  qui  a  fait  en  For* 
tugal  la  Society  de  J6sus.    Vol.  ii.  sect.  406. 
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only  talk  about  Christ,  similar  to  onrPuritana ;  wiiParpaiUott, 
or  Parpirollet,  a  email  base  coin,  which,  was  oiiioualy  applied 
to  thiim — at  length  settled  in  the  well-known  term  of 
EuguenoU,  which  probably  was  derived,  as  the  Dictionnaire 
de  TrevouK  aoggesta,  from  their  hiding  themselvea  in  secret 
places,  and  appearing  at  night,  like  King  Hugon,  the  great 
hobgoblin  of  France,  It  appears  that  the  term  has  been 
preaerved  by  an  earthen  vessel  without  feet,  used  in  cookery, 
which  served  the  Muguenota  an  meagre  days  to  dress  their 
meat,  and  to  avoid  observation ;  a  curioua  instance,  where 
a  thing  still  in  use  proves  the  obscure  circumstance  of  its 
origin. 

The  atrocious  insurrection,  called  La  Jacquerie,  was  a  term 
which  originated  in  cruel  derision.  When  John  of  France 
was  B.  prisoner  in  England,  his  kingdom  appears  to  have  beett 
desolated  by  its  wretched  nobles,  who,  in  the  indulgence  oC, 
their  passions,  set  no  limits  to  their  luxury  and  their  extoi- 
tion.  They  despoiled  their  peasantry  without  mercy,  and 
when  t^ese  complained,  and  even  reproached  this  tyrannical 
nobili^  with  having  forsaken  their  sovereign,  they  were  told 
that  Jacque  hon  hommB  must  pay  for  all.  But  Jaci  good- 
man  came  forward  in  person — a  leader  appeared  under  thia 
fatal  name,  and  the  peasants  revolting  in  madness,  and  b^ng 
joined  fay  all  the  cut-throats  and  thieves  of  Paris,  at  once 
pronounced  condemnation  on  every  gentleman  in  France! 
Froissart  has  the  horrid  narrative ;  twelve  thousand  of  theeft 
Jaeqaee  hon  hommes  expiated  their  crimes  -,  but  the  Jaequerifi : 
who  had  received  their  first  appellation  in  derision,  assumed^ 
it  as  their  nom  de  guerre. 

In  the  spirited  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  written  by 
himself,  of  his  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  we 
find  a  curious  account  of  this  political  art  of  marking  people 
by  odious  nicknames.  "  Gennaro  and  Vicenzo,"  says  the 
duke,  "cherished  underhand  that  aversion  the  rascality  had 
for  the  better  sort  of  citizens  and  civiller  people,  who,  by  the 
insolenciee  they  suffered  from  these,  not  unjustly  bated  them. 
The  better  class  inhabiting  the  suburbs  of  the  Virgin  were 
called  hlach  cloaks,  and  the  ordinary  sort  of  people  took  the 
name  of  laxars,  both  in  French  and  English  an  old  word  for 
a  leprous  beggar,  and  hence  the  laearoni  of  Naples."  Ws 
can  easily  conceive  the  evil  eye  of  a  lazar  when  he  encountered 
a  Hack  cloak  !  The  Duke  adds — "  Just  as,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  revolters  in  Flanders  formerly  took  tliafe' 
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of  h^ifijars ;  those  of  Guienns,  ihat  of  eaters;  tbo^e  of 
Normandy  tbat  of  barf-feet ;  and  of  Bcausse  and  Soulogiie,  of 
wooden-pntteiia."  In  the  late  French  revohitioii,  wa  ohsL'rved 
t^  extremes  indulged  by  hoth  parties  chiefly  concerned  in 
revolution — the  wealthy  and  the  poor!  The  rich,  who,  iu 
derision,  called  their  humble  fellow-citizens  by  the  con- 
temptuous term  of  sans-eulottet,  provoked  a  reacting  injugtice 
from  the  populace,  who,  as  a  dreadi'ul  return  for  only  a  slight, 
tendered  the  innocent  term  oC  aristoerate  a  siguol  for  plunder 
or  slaughter ! 

'b  a  curious  fact  that  tUe  French  Yerhjronder,  as  well 
tun  frondeur,  are  used  to  describe  those  who  condemn 

Eie  measures  of  government ;  and  more  extensively,  designates 
teiy  hyperbolical  and  malignant  criticism,  or  any  sort  of  con- 
d^nnation.  These  words  havtr  only  been  introduced  into  the 
language  since  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  succeeded  in 
raising  a  faction  against  Cardinal  Mazarin,  known  in  French 
history  by  the  nickname  of  the  ^Froniieitrs,  or  the  Slingers. 
It  originated  in  pleasantry,  although  it  became  the  paesword 
for  insurrection  in  France,  and  the  odious  name  of  a  faction. 
A  wit  observed,  that  the  parliament  were  like  those  school- 
boys, who  fiing  their  stones  in  the  pits  of  Fans,  and  as  sooa 
as  they  see  the  Lieutenant  Civil,  run  away ;  but  are  sure  to 
collect  again  directly  he  disappears.  The  comparison  was 
lively,  and  formed  the  burthen  of  songs ;   and  nfterwai-ds, 

I  when  alfairs  were  settled  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment, it  was  more  particularly  applied  to  the  faction  of 
Cardinal  de  Eetz,  who  still  held  out.  "  We  encouraged  the 
Krplication,"  says  de  Betz;  "for  we  observed  that  the  dis- 
(mctiou  of  a  name  heated  the  minds  of  people ;  and  one 
evening  we  resolved  to  weai"  hat-atrings  in  tne  form  of  slings. 
A  hatter,  who  might  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  made  a  great 
Jiumber  as  a  new  fashion,  and  which  were  worn  by  many 
who  did  not  understand  the  joke ;  we  ourselves  were  the  last 
to  adopt  them,  that  the  invention  might  not  appear  to  have 
come  from  us.  The  effect  of  this  tride  was  immense ;  eveiy 
fashionable  article  was  now  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  sling ; 
bread,  hats,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  &c.;  and  we  ourselves 
became  more  in  fashion  by  this  folly,  than  by  what  was 
essential."     This  revolutionary  term  was  never  forgotten  by 

I  the  French,  a  circumstance  which  might  have  been  considered 
u  prognostic  of  that  after-revolution,  which  de  Eetz  had  the 
imagination  to  project,  but  not  the  daring  to  establish.     We 
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see,  however,  this  great  politician,  eonfessing  the  advantages'! 
his  I'arty  derived  by  encouraging;  the  application  of  a  by-T 
name,  which  sei-ved  "  to  heat  the  miiida  of  people," 

It  ifi  a  curious  circumstance  that  I  ehould  have  to  I'ecount 
in  this  chapter  on  "  Political  Nicknames  "  a  famiUar  term 
with  all  lovers  of  art,  that  of  Silhouette  I  This  is  well  undor- 
atood  as  a  Mack  prqfile  ;  but  it  is  more  estraordinarjr  that  a 
term  bo  ufliversally  adopted  should  not  be  found  in  any 
dictionary,  either  in  that  of  I/Aeademie,  or  in  Todd's,  and* 
has  not  even  been  preserved,  where  it  is  ijuite  indispensable, 
in.  Millin's  Dictionnaire  det  Seau-x-ATts!  It  ia  little  bhs- 
pected  that  this  innocent  term  originated  in  a  political  nick- 
name !  Silhouette  was  a  minister  of  state  in  Pranee  in  1759 ; 
that  period  was  a  critical  one ;  the  treasury  was  in  an 
exhausted  condition,  and  Silhouette,  a  very  honest  ninn,  who- 
would  hold  no  intercourse  with  financiers  or  loan-mongers,; 
could  contrive  no  other  expedient  to  prevent  a  national 
bankruptcy,  than  excessive  economy  and  interminable  reform  1 
Paris  was  not  the  metropohs,  any  more  than  Loudon,  where- 
a  Plato  or  a  Zeno  could  long  be  minister  of  state  without  in-' 
curring  all  the  ridicule  of  the  wretched  wits !  At  first  they 
pretended  to  take  hia  advice,  merely  to  laugh  at  him : — th^ 
cut  their  coats  shorter,  and  wore  them  without  sleeves;  thejn' 
turned  their  gold  suutf-boxes  into  rough  wooden  ones ;  and' 
the  new-fashioned  portraits  were  now  only  profiles  of  a  faoff,' 
traced  by  a  black  peneU  on  the  shadow  cast  by  a  candle  oQ 
white  paper!  All  the  fashions  assumed  an  air  of  niggardly 
economy,  till  poor  Silliouette  was  driven  into  retirement,  with 
all  his  projects  of  savings  and  reforms ;  but  he  left  his  name 
to  describe  the  most  economical  sort  of  portrait,  ; 
melancholy  as  his  own  fate! 

This  political  artifice  of  appropriating  cant  terms,  or  odious 
nicknames,  could  not  fail  to  flourish  among  a  people  so 
perpetually  divided  by  contending  interests  as  ourselves; 
every  party  with  us  have  had  their  watchword,  which  has 
served  either  to  congregate  themselves,  or  t«  set  on  the  ban- 
dogs of  one  faction  to  worry  and  tear  those  of  another.  We 
practised  it  early,  and  we  find  it  still  prospering !  The 
Fwfitan  of  EUzabeth's  reign  survives  to  this  hour ;  the  trying 
difficulties  which  that  wise  sovereign  had  to  overcome  in 
settling  tho  national  rehgion,  found  no  sympathy  in  either  of 
the  great  divisions  of  her  people;  she  retained  as  much  of  the  J 
catholic  rites  as  might  be  decorous  in  the 
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sought  to  unite,  and  not  to  separate,  her  children.  John 
Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  declared,  that  "she  was 
neither  gude  protestant,  nor  yet  jesolute  papist;  let  the 
world  judge  quilk  is  the  third." 

A  jealous  paii;y  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  the  reforma- 
tion. In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human  purity,  they 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Ptcritans ;  and  from  their  fastidi- 
ousness about  very  small  matters.  Precisians ;  these  Drayton 
characterises  as  persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  window 
would  pull  down  the  whole  church.  At  that  early  period 
these  nicknames  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  sense ;  for 
Warner,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  says, — 

If  hypocntes  why  puritaines  we  term  be  asked,  in  breefe, 
'Tis  but  an  ironiaed  terme;  good-fellow  so  spels  theefe ! 

Honest  Fullei*,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  were- 
among  these  Puritans^  wished  to  decline  the  term  altogether, 
under  the  less  offensive  one  of  Non-conformists,  But  the 
fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party,  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
had  been  too  obtrusive  not  to  fully  merit  the  ironical  appella- 
tive ;  and  the  peaceful  expedient  of  our  moderator  dropped 
away  with  the  page  in  which  it  was  written.  The  people 
have  frequently  expressed  their  own  notions  of  different  par- 
liaments by  some  apt  nickname.  In  Kichard  the  Second's 
time,  to  express  their  dishke  of  the  extraordinary  and  irre- 
gular proceedings  of  the  lords  against  the  sovereign,  as  well 
as  their  sanguinary  measures,  they  called  it  "  The  wonder^ 
working  and  the  unmerciful  parliament."  In  Edward  the 
Third's  reign,  when  the  Black  Prince  was  yet  living,  the 
parliament,  for  having  pursued  with  severity  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  so  popular,  that  the  people  dis- 
tinguished it  as  the  good  parliament.  In  Henry  the  Third's 
time,  the  parliament  opposing  the  king,  was  called  "  Parlia- 
mentum  insanum^^  the  mad  parliament,  because  the  lords 
came  armed  to  insist  on  the  confirmation  of  the  great  charter.  . 
A  Scottish  parliament,  from  its  perpetual  shiftings  from  place 
to  place  was  ludicrously  nicknamed  the  running  parliament ; 
in  the  same  spirit  we  had  our  long  parliament.  •  The  nick- 
name of  Pensioner  parliament  stuck  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  sate  nearly  eighteen  years  without  dissolution, 
under  Charles  the  Second ;  and  others  have  borne  satirical  or 
laudatory  epithets.  So  true  it  is,  as  old  Holingshed  observed, 
"  The  common  people  will  manie  times  give  such  hie  names  as 
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geeraeth  hest  UJcinij  to  iliemtelves."     It  would  be  a  curioiu    ' 
speculation  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  popular  '    " 
influenced  by  deluBion,  or  impelled  by  good  sense ! 

The  exterminating  political  nickname  of  maligntmt  dark- 
ened the  nation  through  the  civil  ware :  it  was  a  proscription 
— and  A  liet  of  good  and  had  lords  waa  read  by  the  leaders  of 
the  first  tumults.     Of  all  tbeee  inventions,  this  diabolieal  one 
waa  most  edqjted  to  exasperate  the  animosities  of  the  people, 
so  oft«n  duped  by  names.     I  have  never  detected  the  active 
man  of  faction  who  first  hit  on  this  odious  brand  for  persona, 
hut  the  period  when  the  word  changed  its  ordinary  meaning 
was  earh' ;  Charles,  in  1642,  retorts  on  the  parliamentarians 
the  opjSobrious  distmcfcion,  as  "The  true  malignant  partg 
which  has   contrived    and    countenanced    those    barbarous 
tumults."     And  the  royalists  pleaded  for  themselves,  that 
the  hateful  designation  was  ill  applied  to  them:    "for  by 
malignity  you  denot«,"  said  they,  "activity  in  doin^  evil, 
whereas  we  have  ^ways  been  on  the  suffering  side  in  a\a 
peii!ons,  credits,  and  estates;"    but   the    parHamcntarians, 
"grinning  a  ghastly  smile,"  would  reply,  that  "the  royalists  ] 
would  have  been  malignant   had  they  proved  successful."    j 
The  truth  is,  that  mtdignaney  meant  with  both  partisa  any  j 
opposition  of  opinion.     At  the  same  period  the  offensive  dis-  1 
tinctions  of  roundheads  and  cavaliers  supplied  the  [ 
with  party  names,  who  were  already  provided  with  so  many  1 
religious  as  well  as  civil  causes  of  quarrel ;  the  crept  heads  of 
the  sullen  sectaries  and  the  people,  were  the  origin  of  the 
derisory  nickname ;  the  splendid  elegance  and  the  romantio 
spirit  of  the  royalists  long  awed  the  rabble,  who  in  their 
mockery  could  brand  them  by  no  other  appellation  than  one 
in  which  their  hearers  gloried.     In  the  distracted  times  of 
early  revolution,  any  niokname,  however  vague,   will  fnlly 
answer  a  purpose,  although  neither  those  who  are  blackenM 
by  the  odium,  nor  those  who  cast  it,  can  define  the  hateful  , 
appellative.     When  the  term  of  delinquents  came  into  vogue, 
it  expressed  a  degree  and  species  of  guilt,  says  Hnme,  not   I 
exactly  known  or  ascertained.     It  served,  however,  the  end  J 
of  those  revolutionists  who  had  coined  it,  by  involving  any  i 
porsonin.or  colouring  anyactionby,(/fi&ng«e«ey;  and  many  1 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were,  without  any  questions  bein 
asked,  suddenly  discovered  to  have  committed  the  ( 
ddinqueney  1     Whether  honest  Puller  be  facetious  or  grave  1 
on  tlus  period  of  nicknaming  parties  I  will  not  decide ;  hut, 
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wHen  he  tells  us  that  there  was  another  word  which  was  in- 
troduced into  our  nation  at  this  time,  I  think  at  least  that 
the  whole  passage  is  an  admirahle  commentary  on  this  party 
vocabulary.  "Contemporary  with  malignants  is  the  word. 
plimder,  which  some  make  of  Latin  original,  from  planum 
doure,  to  level,  to  phme  all  to  nothing !  Others  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, as  if  it  were  to  plume,  or  pluck  the  feathers  of  a 
bird  to  the  bare  skin.*.  Sure  I  am  we  first  heard  of  it  in  the 
Swedish  wars ;  and  if  the  name  and  tmng  be  sent  back  from 
whence  it  came  few  English  eyes  would  weep  thereat."  All 
England  had  wept  at  the  introduction  of  the  word.  The 
rump  was  the  filthy  nickname  of  an  odious  faction — ^the 
history  of  this  famous  appellation,  which  wa^  at  first  one  of 
horror,  till  it  afterwards  became  one  of  derision  and  contempt, 
must  be  referred  to  another  place.  The  rump  became  a  per- 
petual whetstone  for  the  loyal  wits,t  till  at  length  its  former 
admirers,  the  rabble  themselves,  in  town  and  country,  vied 
with  each  other  in  "  huming  rumps'^  of  beef,  which  were  hung 
by  chains  on  a  gallows  with  a  bonfire  underneath,  and  proved 
how  the  people,  like  children,  come  at  length  to  make  a  play- 
thing of  that  which  was  once  their  bugbear. 

Charles  the  Second,  during  the  short  holiday  of  the  resto- 
ration— all  holidays  seem  short ! — and  when  he  and  the  people 
were  in  good  humour,  granted  anything  to  every  one, — the 
mode  of  "  Petitions  "  got  at  length  very  inconvenient,  and 
the  king  in  coimcil  declared  that  this  petitioning  was  "  A 
method  set  on  foot  by  ill  men  to  promote  discontents  among 
the  people,"  and  enjoined  his  loving  subjects  not  to  subscribe 
them.  The  petitioners,  however,  persisted  —  when  a  new 
party  rose  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  petitioning ;  both 
parties  nicknamed  each  other  the  petitioners  and  the  ab- 
horrers  !  Their  day  was  short,  but  fierce ;  the  petitioners, 
however  weak  in  their  cognomen,  were  far  the  bolder  of  the 
twQ,  for  the  commons  were  with  them,  and  the  ahhorrers  had 
expressed  by  their  term  rather  the  strength  of  their  inclina- 
tions than  of  their  numbers.     Charles  the  Second  said  to  a 

• 

*  PlvmdeTy  observed  Mr.  Donee,  is  pure  Dutch  or  Flemish — Plwaderen, 
from  Plunder^  which  means  property  of.  any  kind.  May  tells  ns  it  was 
bronght  by  those  officers  who  had  returned  &om  the  wars  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

t  One  of  the  best  collections  of  political  songs  written  during  the  great 
Civil  War,  is  entitled  "  The  Rump,"  and  has  a  curioua  frontispiece  repre- 
senting Ihe  mob  burning  rumps  as  described  above. 
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^tilioner  from  Taunton,  "  How  dare  you  deliver  me  such  a 
paper?"  "Sir,"  replied  tlie  petitioner  from  Taanton,  "my 
name  is  Uabb!"  A  saucy  reply,  for  which  he  vas  tried, 
Jiued,  and  imprisoned ;  when  lo !  the  commoDS  petitioned 
again  to  release  the  pn/itioner!  "The  very  ranne,"  says 
JHnino,  "  by  which  each  party  denominated  its  antagonists 
discoverB  the  virulence  snd  rancour  which  prevailed ;  for  bi> 
sides  petitioner  aod  abherrer,  this  year  is  remai'hable  for  being 
the  epoch  of  the  well-known  epithets  of  wAiy  and  torj/." 
These  silly  terms  of  reproach,  whig  and  torj,  are  still  pre- 
Berved  among  us,  as  if  the  palladium  of  British  liberty  wa& 
guarded  by  these  esotic  names,  for  they  are  not  English, 
which  the  partifs  so  invidiously  bestow  on  each  other.  They 
are  ludicrous  enough  in  their  origin.  The  friends  of  the 
court  and  the  advocates  of  lineal  succesaion  were,  by  the  re- 
publican party,  branded  with  the  title  of  toneg,  which  waff 
■yie  name  of  certain  Irish  robbers  [•  while  tho  court  party  in 
return  oould  find  no  other  revenge  than  by  appropriating  to 
the  covenanters  and  the  republicans  of  that  elass  the  nania 
of  the  Scotch  beven^e  of  sour  milk,  whose  virtue  they  con- 
sidered so  expressive  of  their.dispositions,  and  which  is  called 
inhigg.  So  ridiculoos  in  their  ori^u  were  these  pernioiona 
nicknames,  which  long  excited  feuds  and  quarrels  in  domestic 
life,  and  may  still  be  said  to  divide  into  two  great  parties  tbb 
land  of  political  fi-eedom.  But  nothing  becomes  obsolete  in 
political  factions,  and  the  meaner  and  more  scandalous  the 
name  affixed  by  one  party  to  another  the  more  it  becomes 
not  only  their  rallying  cry  or  their  password,  but  even  con- 
stitutes their  glorj'.  Thuij  the  Hollanders  long  prided  ti\em- 
selves  on  the  humiliating  nieliname  of  "Lea  Gueus:"  th( 
protestants  of  Franco  on  the  scornful  one  of  the  HwpienoU., 
the  non-conformists  In  England  on  the  mockery  of  the 
puritan;  and  all  parties  have  perpetuated  their  anger  by 
their  inglorious  names.  Swift  was  well  aware  of  this  truth 
in  political  history:  "each  party,"  says  that  sagacious  ob- 
server, "grows  proud  of  that  appellation  which  their  adver- 
saries at  first  intended  as  a  reproach;  of  this  sort  wer 
Quelphg  and  the  Ghibellineg,  Huguenots  and  Caealiers. 

Nor  has  it  been  only  by  nicknaming  each  other  by  derisory 
or  oppi-obrioua  terms  that  parties  have  been  marked,  but  they 

*  Tbs  "Hiatorj  of  tba  Turies  and  BappareeB"  vhs  b  popular  Irl  all  clwp- 
book  it  Tew  jeara  ago,  iLDd  devoted  fo  tiie  tltLiiiig  acta  of  these  manaders. 
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have  also  worn  a  livery,  and  practised  distinctive  manners. 
What  snfierings  did  not  Italy  endure  for  a  long  series  of  years 
under  those  fatal  pai^ty-names  of  the  GuelpJis  and  the  Ghi- 
hellines ;  alternately  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  the 
beautiful  land  of  Italy  drank  the  blood  of  her  children. 
Italy,  like  Greece,  opens  a  moving  picture  of  the  hatreds  and 
jealousies  of  small  republics  ;  her  Bianclii  and  her  Neri,  her 
Oueljphs  and  her  Ohibellines  1  In  Bologna,  two  great  fami- 
lies once  shook  that  city  with  their  divisions ;  the  Fepoli 
adopted  the  French  interests ;  the  Maluezzi  the  Spanish.  It 
was  incurring  some  danger  to  walk  the  streets  of  Bologna, 
for  the  Fepoli  wore  their  feathers  on  the  right  side  of  tibeir 
caps,  and  the  Maluezzi  on  the  left.  Such  was  the  party- 
hatred  of  the  two  great  Italian  factions,  that  they  carried 
their  rancour  even  into  their  domestic  habits ;  at  table  the 
GhielpJis  placed  their  knives  and  spoons  longwise,  and  the 
Ghihellines  across ;  the  one  cut  their  bread  across,  the  other 
longwise.  Even  in  cutting  an  orange  they  could  not  agree  ; 
for  the  Guelph  cut  his  orange  horizontally,  and  the  GhibeU 
line  downwards.  Children  were  taught  these  artifices  of  fac- 
tion— their  hatreds  became  traditional,  and  thus  the  Italians 
perpetuated  the  full  benefits  of  their  party-spirit  from  gene* 
ration  to  generation.* 

Men  in  private  life  go  down  to  their  graves  with  some  un- 
lucky name,  not  received  in  baptism,  but. more  descriptive  and 
picturesque ;  and  even  ministers  of  state  have  winced  at  a 
political  christening.  Malagrida  the  Jesuit  and  Jemmy 
Twitcher  were  nicknames  which  made  one  of  our  ministers 
odious,  and  another  contemptible.f  The  Earl  of  Godolphin 
caught  such  fire  at  that  of  Volpone,  that  it  drove  him  into 
the  opposite  party,  for  the  vindictive  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
impolitical  prosecution  of  SachevereU,  who,  in  his  famous 
sermon,  had  first  applied  it  to  the  earl,  and  unluckily  it  had 
stuck  to  him. 

"Faction,"  says  Lord  Orford,  "is  as  capricious  as  for- 
tune; wrongs,  oppression,  the  zeal  of  real  patriots,  or  the 
genius  of  false  ones,  may  sometimes  be  employed  fo?  years  in 
kindHng  substantial  opposition  to  authority ;  in  other  seasons 

*  These  curious  particulars  I  found  in  a  manuscript, 
t  Lord  Shelbume  was  named  "Malagrida,"  and  Lord  Sandwich  was 
"Jemmy  Twitcher  ;"  a  name  derived  from  the  chief  of  Macheath's  gang 
in  the  Beggar^ 8  Opera. 
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the  impulse  of  amoment,  afioJ/nfj,  a  nickname,  a  fa»hion  con 
throw  a.  city  into  a  tumult,  and  shake  the  foundations  of  & 

Such  is  a  alight  history  of  the  human  pMsiouB  in  politics! 
We  might  deEpair  in  thus  discovering  that  wisiioui  and- 
patriotism  so  1'requeutly  originate  in  this  turhid  dource  of 
party ;  but  we  arS  consoled  when  we  reflect  tiiat  tlie  moat  im- 
portant politieal  principles  are  immutable;  and  tbiit  they 
are  those  which  even  the  spirit  of  party  must  learn  to 
reverence. 


The  dogmatism  of  Johnson,  and  the  fastidiousness  of  Gray, 
the  critic  who  passed  his  days  amidst  "  the  busy  hum  rf 
men,"  and  the  poet  who  mused  in  cloistered  aolitudf,  have 
fataJly  injured  a  Cue  natural  genius  in  Shenstone.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, with  a  brother's  feeling,  has  (since  the  present  artide 
waa  composed)  empathised  with  the  endowments  and  the 
pursuits  of  this  poet ;  but  the  facts  I  had  collected  seemed  to 
me  to  open  a  more  important  view.  I  am  aware  how  lightly 
the  poetical  character  of  Shenstone  is  held  by  some  great 
contemporaries — although  this  very  poet  has  left  us  at  least 
one  poem  of  unrivalled  originality.  Ur-  Campbell  hu 
regretted  that  Shenstone  not  only  "  affected  that  iircadiao- 
ism  "  which  "givesacertuiDairofinasquentde  in  his  pastoral 
character,"  adopted  by  oiu'  earlier  poets,  but  also  has  "  rather 
incongruously  blended  together  the  rural  swain  with  th« 
disciple  of  virtu."  All  thia  requires  some  esplanatian.  It  ■• 
not  only  as  a  poet,  possessing  the  cliaracteridtics  of  poetry, 
but  as  a  creator  in  auother  way,  for  which  I  claim  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  reader.  I  have  formed  a  picture  of  the  domertia 
life  of  a  poet,  and  the  pursuits  of  a  votary  of  taste,  both 
equally  contracted  in  their  endeavours,  from  the  habits,  the 
emotions,  and  the  events  which  occurred  to  Shenstone. 

Four  material  ciroumstaDces  iujluenccd  his  character,  and 
were  productive  of  all  his  unhappiness.  The  neglect  he 
incurred  in  those  poetical  studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 

L hopes;  hia  secret  sorrows  in  not  having  formed  a  domestic  k 
union,  from  prudential  motives,  with  one  whom  he  loved;  the  ^k 
ruinous  state  of  hia  domestic  affairs,  arising  from  a  seducing  H 
. J 
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paRsion  for  creating  a  new  taste  in  landscape  gardening  and 
an  ornamented  farm ;  and  finally,  his  disappointment  of  that 
promised  patronage,  which  might  have  induced  him  to  have 
become  a  political  writer ;  for  which  his  incUnations,  and,  it 
is  said,  his  talents  in  early  life,  were  alike  adapted :  with  these 
points  iu  view,  we  may  trace  the  different  states  of  his  mind, 
show  what  he  did,  and  what  he  was  earnestly  intent  to  have 
done. 

Why  have'  the  "  Elegies  "  of  Shenstone,  which  forty  years 
ago  formed  for  many  of  us  the  favourite  poems  of  our  youth, 
ceased  to  delight  us  in  mature  life  ?  It  is  perhaps  that  these 
Elegies,  planned  with  peculiar  felicity,  have  little  in  their 
execution.  They  form  a  series  of  poetical  truths,  devoid  of 
poetical  expression ;  truths, — for  notwithstanding  the  pastoral 
romance  in  which  the  poet  has  enveloped  himself,  the  subjects 
are  real,  and  the  feelings  could  not,  therefore,  be  fictitious. 

In  a  Preface,  remarkable  for  its  graceful  simplicity,  our  poet 
tells  us,  that  "  He  entered  on  his  subjects  occasionally,  as 
particular  incidents  in  life  suggested,  or  dispositions  of  mind 
recommended  them  to  his  choice,"  He  shows  that  "  He 
drew  his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  very  sensibly  the 
affections  he  communicates."  He  avers  that  all  those  atten- 
dants on  rural  scenery,  and  all  those  allusions  to  rural  life,  were 
not  the  counterfeited  scenes  of  a  town  poet,  any  more  than 
the  sentiments,  which  were  inspired  by  Nature.  Shenstone's 
friend  Graves,  who  knew  him  in  early  life,  and  to  his  last  days, 
informs  us  that  these  Elegies  were  written  when  he  had  taken 
the  Leasowes  into  his  own  hands  ;*  and  though  his  ferme 
crnee  engaged  his  thoughts,  he  occasionally  wrote  them, 
"  partly,"  said  Shenstone,  "  to  divert  my  present  impatience, 
and  partly,  as  it  will  be  a  picture  of  most  that  passes  in  my 
own  mind;  a  portrait  which  friends  may  value,"  This,  then, 
is  the  secret  charm  which  acts  so  forcibly  on  the  first  emotions 
of  our  youth,  at  a  moment  when,  not  too  difficult  to  be 
pleased,  the  refiected  delineations  of  the  habits  and  the  affec- 
tions, the  hopes  and  the  delights,  with  all  the  domestic 
associations  of  this  poet,  always  true  to  Nature,  reflect  back 
that  picture  of  ourselves  which  we  instantly  recognise.  It  is 
only  as  we  advance  in  life  that  we  lose  the  relish  of  our  early 
simplicity,  and  that  we  discover  that  Shenstone  was  not 
€ndowed  with  high  imagination.* 

*  This  once-oelebrated  abode  of  the  poet  is  situated  at  Hales-OweB| 
Shropshire. 
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These  Elegies,  with  some  other  poems,  may  he  read  with  a 
new  interest  wheu  we  digcorer  tliem  to  form  the  true' 
Memoira  of  Shenstone.  Records  of  querulous  but  delightful 
feelings !  whose  subjects  spontaneously  offered  thenjselvaj 
from  passing  incidents ;  they  still  perpetuate  eniotians 
which  will  intei-est  the  young  poet  and  the  young  lover  of 

Elegy  rv,,  the  first  which  Shenstone  composed,  is  entitled 
"  Ophelia's  Tjrn,"  and  it  was  no  unreal  one !  It  was  erected 
by  Graves  in  Mickleton  Church,  to  the  memory  of  an  extra- 
ordinary young  woinan,  Utrecia  Smith,  the  literary  daughter 
of  a  learned  but  poor  clergyman.  Xftrecia  had  formed  ao  fin 
a  taste  for  literature,  and  composed  with  each  elegance  i 
verse  and  prose,  that  an  excellent  judge  declared  that  "  h 
did  not  Uke  to  form  his  opinion  of  any  author  till  he  pre- 
viously knew  hera."  Graves  had  been  long  attached  to  her, 
but  from  motives  of  prudence  broke  off  an  intercourse  with 
this  interesting  woman,  who  sunk  under  this  severe  disap- 
pointment. When  her  prudent  lover,  Graves,  inscribed  the' 
urn,  her  friend  Shenstone,  perhaps  more  feelingly,  eomaiemo- 
rated  her  virtues  and  her  tastes.  Such,  indeed,  i 
friendly  intercourse  between  Shenstone  and  Utrecia,  that  in 
Elegy  XVm.,  written  long  after  her  death,  she  still  lingered 
in  his  reminiscences.  Composing  this  Elegy  on  the  calami- 
tous  close  of  Somerville's  life,  a  brother  bard,  and  victim  tO' 
narrow  circumstances,  and  which  he  probably  contemplated 
as  an  image  of  his  own,  Shenstone  tenderly  recollects  that  he 
UHpd  to  read  Somerville's  poems  to  Utrecia : — 

Oh,  lost  Ophelia ;  smoolhlf  flow 'd  tlie  day 
To  feel  lia  muaic  with  my  fiames  agteej 

To  tAsta  tie  beanties  of  hia  melting  Inj, 
Tu  taste,  and  fane;  it  was  dear  to  thee ! 

How  true  is  the  feeling !  how  me 
The  Seventh  Elegy  describes  a  v 
TVolsey  breaks  upon  the  author : 


White  ware  hia  loeks,  -with  awful  scarlet  crown'd. 

Even  this  fanciful  subject  was  not  chosen  capriciously,  bnt 
sprung  from  an  incident.  Once,  on  his  way  to  Cheltenham, 
Shenstone  missed  hia  road,  and  wandered  till  late  at  night 
among  the  Cotswold  Hills    oa  this  occasion  he  appears  to 
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have  made  a  moral  reflection,  which  we  find  in  his  "  Essays." 
"  How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel  late  upon  any  ambitious 
project  on  a  winter's  night,  and  observe  the  light  of  cottages, 
where  all  the  unambitious  people  are  warm  and  happy,  or  at 
rest  in  their  beds."  While  the  benighted  poet,  lost  among 
the  lonely  hills,  was  meditating  on  "  ambitious  projects,"  the 
character  of  Wolsey  arose  before  him ;  the  visionary  cardinal 
crossed  his  path,  and  busied  his  imagination.  ''Thou/' 
exclaims  the  poet, 

Like  a  meteor^s  fire,   • 
Shot'st  blazing  forth,  disdaimng  doll  degrees. 

Ekgy  vii. 

And  the  bard,  after  discovering  all  the  miseries  of  unhappy 

grandeur,  and  murmuring  at  this  delay  to  the  house  of  his 

friend,  exclaims — 

• 
Oil  if  these  ills  the  price  of  power  advance, 
Check  not  my  speed  where  social  joys  invite  ! 

The  silent  departure  of  the  poetical  spectre  is  fine : 

The  troubled  vision  cast  a  mournful  glance, 
And  sighing,  vanish'd  in  the  shades  of  ni^t. 

And  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  this  elegy  thus  arose  to  the 
poet's  fancy,  he  has  himself  commemorated  the  incident  that 
gave  occasion  to  it,  in  the  opening : — 

On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autumnal  skies. 
Pensive  I  saw  the  circling  shades  descend ; 

Weary  and  faint,  I  heard  the  storm  arise, 
While  the  sun  vanish'd  like  a  faithless  friend. 

,  Elegy  viL 

The  Fifteenth  Elegy,  composed  "  in  memory  of  a  private 
family  in  Worcestershire,"  is  on  the  extinction  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Penns  in  the  male  line.*  Shenstone's  mother 
was  a  Penn ;  and  the  poet  was  now  the  inhabitant  of  their 
ancient  mansion,  an  old  timber-built  house  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  The  local  description  was  a  real  IScene — "the 
shaded  pool" — "the  group  of  ancient  elms" — "the  flocking 
rooks,"  and  the  picture  of  the  simple  manners  of  his  own 
ancestors,  were  realities;  the  emotions  they  excited  were 
therefore  gAuine,  and  not  one  of  those  "mockeries"  of 
amplification  from  the  crowd  of  verse- writers. 

*  This  we  learn  from  Dr.  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire. 
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The  Tenth  Elegy,  "To  Fortune,  suggesting  his  Motive 
for  repining  at  her  Dispensations,"  with  his  celebrated 
"  Pastoral  Ballad,  in  four  parts,"  were  alike  produced,  by 
what  one  of  the  ^eat  miiiEtrels  of  our  own  times  ha&  so 
finely  indicated  when  he  eung — 

The  Bwret  woes  the  world  has  nerer  kaovn ; 

While  od  the  trcuy  night  dnwn'd  wearier  daf. 
And  bitterer  ims  the  grief  demar'd  alone. 

In  this  Elegy  SLenatoue  repines  at  the  dispensations  of 
Fortune,  not  ibr  having  denied  him  her  higher  gifts,  nor 
that  she  compels  him  to 

Cheek  the  food  lovs  or  abt  that  fired  my  vasa; 
nor  that  some  "dull  dotard  with  boundless  wealth"  finds 
his  "grating  reed"  preferred  to  the  bard's,  but  that  tha 
"  tawdry  shepherdesa"  of  this  dull  dotard,  by  her  "  pride," 
makes  "  the  rural  thane"  despise  the  poet's  Delia. 

Must  Delia's  softaeis,  elegance,  and  ease, 
Sobmit  ki  Marian's  iIicbb?  to  Mariaa's  goldt 

Mast  HariBD'a  robe  &om  diatant  India  pleatef 
The  umple  Beeoe  mj  Celia'a  limbs  infold  1 

Ah  1  what  ia  natite  worth  asteemed  of  elowni  I 

'Tia  thy  falae  glaie,  0  Fortnne!  tliiue  the;  see; 
Tia  for  m;  Delia's  K^e  I  dread  th;  froi^ni, 
And  m;  last  gnsp  shall  auraes  breathe  on  tbee  I 

The  Delia  of  our  poet  was  not  an  "  Iria  en  air."  Shen- 
stone  was  early  in  life  captivated  by  a  young  lady,  whom 
Graves  describes  with  all  those  mild  and  serene  graces  of 
pensive  moluncholy,  touched  by  plaintive  love-songs  and 
el^ea  of  woe,  adapted  not  only  to  be  the  muse  hut  the 
mistress  of  a  poet.  The  sensibility  of  this  passion  took 
entire  possession  of  his  heart  for  some  years,  and  it  was  in 

^p(Hiing  from  her  that  he  first  sketched  his  exquisite  "  Pas- 
toral Ballad."  As  he  retreated  more  and  more  into  solitude, 
his  passion  felt  no  dimmution.  Dr.  Nash  informs  us  that 
Bhenstone  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  own  fault  that  he 
did  nob  accept  the  hand  of  the  lady  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved ;  but  his  spirit  could  not  endure  to  be  a  perpetual 
witness  of  her  degradation  in  the  rank  of  sq^iety,  by  an 
_  inconsiderate  union  with  poetry  and  poverty.     That  such       _ 

L  was  hia  motive,  we  may  infer  irom  a  passage  in  one  of  his     J 

H  letters.    "  Love,  aa  it  rugularly  tends  to  matrimony,  requires     I 
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eertain  favours  from  fortune  and  circumstances  to  render  it 
propel  to  be  indulged  in."  There  are  perpetual  allusions  to 
these  ''  secret  woes"  in  his  correspondence;  for,  although  he 
Ikad  the  fortitude  to  refuse  marriage,  he  had  not  the  stoicism 
to  contract  his  own  heart  in  cold  and  sullen  celibacy.  He 
thus  alludes  to  this  subject,  which  so  o^n  excited  far  other 
emotions  than  those  of  humour : — "  It  is  long  since  I  have 
considered  myself  as  undone.  The  world  will  not,  perhaps, 
consider  me  in  that  light  entirely  till  I  have  married  my 
maid!" 

It  is  probable  that  our  poet  had  an  intention  of  marrying 
his  maid.  I  discovered  a  pleasing  anecdote  among  the  late 
Mr.  Bindley*s  collections,  which  I  transcribed  from  the  origi- 
nal. On  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Shenstone  himself,  of  which 
Dodsley  published  a  print  in  1780,  the  followmg  energetic 
inscription  was  written  by  th«  poet  ©n  his  new-year's  gifb  :— 

"  This  picture  belongs  to  Mary  Cutler,  given  her  by  her 
master,  William  Shenstone,  January  1st,  1754,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  native  genius,  her  magnanimity,  her  tender- 
ness, and  her  fidelity. 

"W.  S." 

"The  Progress  of  Taste;  or  the  Fate  of  Delicacy,"  is 
a  poem  on  the  temper  and  studies  of  the  author;  and 
"  Economy ;  a  Ehapsody  addressed  to  Young  Poets," 
abounds  with  self-touches.  If  Shenstone  created  little  from 
the  imagination,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  under  the  influ- 
ence of  real  emotions.  This  is  the  reason  why  his  truths 
so  strongly  operate  on  the  juvenile  mind,  not  yet  matured : 
and  thus  we  have  sufficiently  ascertained  the  fact,  as  the 
poet  himself  has  expressed  it,  '^that  he  drew  his  pictures 
from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  very  sensibly  the  affections  he 
communicates." 

All  the  anxieties  of  a  poetical  life  were  early  experienced 
by  Shenstone.  He  first  published  some  juvenile  productions, 
under  a  very  odd  title,  indicative  of  modesty,  perhaps  too  of 
pride.*    And  his  motto  of  Con^entm  jpaucis  lectoribits,  even 

*  While  at  college  he  printed,  without  his  name,  a  small  volume  of 
verse?,  with  this  title,  **  Poems  upon  various  Occasions,  written  for  the 
Entertainment  of  the  Author,  and  printed  for  the  Amusement  of  a  few 
Friends,  prejudiced  in  his  Favour."  Oxford,  1787.  12mo. — Nash's  **  His- 
tory of  Worcestershire,"  vol.  i.  p.  528. 

I  find  this  notice  of  it  in  W.  Lowndes's  Catalogue ;  4433  Shenstone  (W.) 
Poems,  31.  13s.  6d. — (Shenstone  took  tlncommon  pains  to  suppress  this 
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Horace  himself  might  have  smiled  at,  for  it  only  conceals  the 
desire  of  every  poet  who  pants  to  deserve  many !  But  when 
ho  tried  at  a  more  elaborate  poetical  labour,  "  The  Judgment 
of  Hercules,"  it  failed  to  nttfact  notice.  He  hastened  to 
town,  and  he  beat  about  literary  coffea-housaa ;  and  returned 
to  the  country  from  the  chaEc  of  Fame,  wearied  without  having 
started  it. 

A  breath  reriyed  hioi— but  a  breath  o'ertlirew. 

Even  "The  Judgment  of  Hercules"  between  Indolence 
and  Industry,  or  Pleasure  and  Virtue,  was  a  picture  of  hia 
own  feelings ;  an  argument  drawn  from  his  own  reasonings ; 
indicating  the  uncertainty  of  the  poet's  dahious  disposition ; 
who  finally  by  siding  with  Indolence,  lost  that  triumph  which 
his  liero  obtained  by  a  directly  opposite  eoui'se. 

In  the  following  year  be^ns  that  melancholy  strain  ift  his 
correspondence  which  marks  the  disappointment  of  the  man 
who  had  staked  too  great  a  quantity  of  his  happiness  on  the 
poetical  die.  This  is  the  critical  moment  of  life  when  our 
character  is  formed  by  habit,  and  our  fate  is  decided  by  choice. 
Was  Shenstone  to  become  an  active  or  contemplative  being  P 
He  yielded  to  nature  !• 

Jt  was  now  that  he  entered  into  another  species  of  poetry, 
working  with  too  costly  materials,  in  the  magical  composition 
of  plants,  water,  and  earth  ;  with  these  he  created  those  emo- 
tions which  his  more  strictly  poetical  ones  failed  to  excite. 
He  planned  a  paradise  amidst  his  solitude.  When  we  con- 
sider that  Shenstone,  in  developing  his  fine  pastoral  ideas  in 
the  Leasowes,  educated  the  nation  into  that  taste  for  land- 
Pcape-gardening,  which  has  become  the  model  of  all  Em'ope, 
this  itself  eonstitutes  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity .1" 
book,  bj  collecting  and  deetrojiDg  copies  vhercTer  he  met  witb  them.) — In 
Longniaa'B  BiWiotheoa  Anglo-Poeti«t,  it  in  valued  at  15(.  Oxf.  1737. 
Mr.- HarriB  informs  me,  that  abont  the  jenrlTTO,  Fletcher,  the  bookseller, 
aL  Oxford,  had  many  copies  of  this  first  editiuD,  vhich  ho  sold  at  Eighteen 
jieucf  each.  These  prices  are  amusiiig  !  The  prices  of  books  ore  connected 
with  their  biatury. 

•  On  thJH  enhject  Glraves  mafesB  a  verj  usefni  observation.  "  Id  this 
decisioo  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Shenstone  was  niatetiallj  coacemed.  Whe- 
ther he  determined  wisely  or  not,  people  of  taite  snd  people  of  worldlj 
pnidenee  nil!  probably  be  of  very  different  opinions.  I  aomanliat  suspect, 
that  '  people  of  worldly  prudence'  are  not  half  the  fools  that  '  people  of 
taxte'  inaist  they  ace." 

t  Ehenstoue's  fiirm  waa  siirronnded  by  winding  walks,  decorated  witli 
vases  and  statues,  varied  by  wood  and  water,  and  occasionally  embracing 
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T,hu8  the  private  pleasures  of  a  man  of  genius  may  become 
at  length  those  of  a  whole  people.  The  creator  of  this  new 
taste  appears  to  have  received  far  less  notice  than  he  merited. 
The  name  of  Shenstone  does  not  appear  in  the  Essay  on  Gar- 
dening by  Lord  Orford:  even  the  supercilious  Gray  only 
bestowed  a  ludicrous  image  on  these  pastoral  scenes,  which, 
however,  his  friend  Mason  has  celebrated ;  and  the  genius  of 
Johnson,  incapacitated  by  nature  to  touch  on  objects  of  i-ural 
fancy,  after  describing  some  of  the  offices  of  the  landscape 
designer,  adds,  that  "he  will  not  inquire  whether  they  demand 
any  great  powers  of  mind."  Johnson,  however,  conveys  to 
us  his  own  feelings,  when  he  immediately  expresses  them 
under  the  character  of  a  "sullen  and  surly  speculator."  The 
anxious  life  of  Shenstone  would,  indeed,  have  been  remime- 
rated,  could  he  have  read  the  enchanting  eulogium  of 
Wheatley  on  the  Leasowes;  which,  said  he,  "is  a  perfect 
picture  of  his  mind — simple,  elegant,  and  amiable ;  and  will 
always  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  spot  inspired  his  ver.se, 
or  whether  in  the  scenes  which  he  formed,  he  only  realized 
the  pastoral  images  which  abound  in  his  songs."  Yes! 
Shenstone  would,  have  been  delighted,  could  he  have  heard 
that  Montesquieu,  on  his  return  home,  adorned  his  "  Chateau 
gothique,  mais  orn^  de  bois  charmans,  dont  j'ai  pris  I'idde  en 
Angleterre;"  and  Shenstone,  even  with  his  modest  and  timid 
nature,  had  been  proud  to  have  witnessed  a  noble  foreigner, 
amidst  memorials  dedicated  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to 
Thomson  and  Gesner,  raising  in  his  grounds  an  inscription, 
in  bad  English,  but  in  pure  taste,  to  Shenstone  himself  for 
having  displayed  in  his  writings  "  a  mind  natm'al,"  and  in  his 
Leasowes   "laid  Arcadian  greens  rural."     Eecently  Pinde- 

fine  views  over  Frankley  and  Clent  Hills,  and  the  country  about  Cradley, 
Dudley,  Bawley,  and  the  interpiediate  places.  Some  of  his  vases  were 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  relatives  and  friends.  One  had  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  his  cousin  Maria,  another  was  dedicated  to  Somerville  his  poet- 
friend.  In  different  parts  of  his  domain  he  constructed  buildings  at  once 
useful  and  ornamental,  destined  to  serve  farm-purposes,  but  to  be  also 
grateful  to  the  eye.  A  Chinese  bridge  led  to  a  temple  beside  a  lake,  and 
near  was  a  seat  inscribed  with  the  popular  Shropshire  toast  to  "ail  friends 
round  the 'W'rekin,"  the  spot,  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  hill  so 
named.  A  wild  path  through  a  small  wood  led  to  an  ingeniously  con- 
structed root-house,  beside  which  a  rivulet  ran  which  helped  to  form  the 
lake  already  mentioned  ;  on  its  banks  was  a  dedicatory  urn  to  the  Genio 
Loci.  The  general  effect  of  the  whole  place  was  highly  praised  in  the 
poet^s  time.  It  was  neglected  at  his  death ;  and  its  description  is  now  but 
a  record  of  the  past. 

TOL.  ni.  n 
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monte  lias  traced  the  taste  of  English  gardening;  to  Sheustone. 

A  man  of  genius  sometimes  receives  from  foreigners,  who  are 

placed  out  of  the  prejadicea  of  his  compatriots,  the  trihuteof 

posterity  I 

Amidst  these  rural  elegancies  which  Shenstone  was  raising 

about  him,  his  muse  bag  pathetically  sung  his  meltuicboly 

feelinga^ — 

Bat  did  the  Mneea  haunt  his  <!eU, 
Ur  ia  his  dome  did  Veona  dwell  !— 
WhEQ  all  the  stractures  shone  completo, 
Ah|  me  \  'twaa  DoiDOIi'a  omi  coQfflBaion, 
Ciimo  PoTerty,  and  toot  posaeBMon. 

The  Pragrea  of  Tcute. 

The  poet  obBerves,  that  the  wajits  of  philoBophy  are  con- 
tracted, eatislied  with  "  cheap  contentment,"  but 

Tssle  alone  requires 
Eotire  profndon  1  iIajs  and  nights,  and  hours 
Thy  voice,  hydropic  Paocjl  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughta. 


An  orig^al  image  illustrates  that  latal  want  of  economy 
which'  conceals  itself  amidst  the  beautiful  appeai'aDceg  of 
taste : — 

Soma  gracelesa  maik. 
Some  symptum  ill-oonceal'd,  itisXX  soon  or  late 
Burst  tike  a  pimple  from  the  vicious  tido 
Of  acid  blood,  proolaimiog  want's  diseasa 


Amidst  the  bloom  of  tliow. 
He  paints  himself:— 


Eemtosiy. 


Obaeno  Florelio's  mien ; 
IVhy  treada  my  friend  with  melancholy  step 
That  beauleons  lawn  t     Why  penaiTB  strays  hia  aye 
O'er  statues,  grotl«Ds,  nms,  by  critjc  itrt 
Proportion'd  fnir !  or  from  his  lofty  dome 
Ketuma  bis  eye  nnplesEed,  disGonBoUte  ? 

The  cause  is,  "  criminal  expense,"  and  he  eiolaima — 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  liver,  vnlley,  monntaio,  woods,  and  plains, 
How  gladsome  once  he  rajiged  your  native  turf. 
Tour  simple  scenes  hov  raptured!  era  ExPEKSE 
Had  lavish'd  thouBand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  him.  Art  to  poll. 
Pomp  to  dqeet,  and  Beauty  tu  displease. 

Eeoiwmy. 


■f 
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While  Shenstone  was  rearing  hazels  and  hawthorns,  open- 
ing vistas,  and  winding  waters ; 

And  haTing  shown  tliem  where  to  stray, 
Threw  little  pebbles  in  their  way ; 

while  he  was  pulling  down  hovels  and  cowhouses,  to  compose 
mottos  and  inscriptions  for  garden-seats  and  urns ;  swhile  he 
had  so  finely  obscured  with  a  tender  gloom  the  grove  of 
Virgil,  and  thrown  over,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of 
yew,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  of  a  dusty-coloured  stone, 
and  simple  even  to  rudeness,"!^  and  invoked  Oberon  in  some 
Arcadian  scene, 

Where  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell 
The  tripping  fanbs  and  fairies  dweU ; 

the  solitary  magician,  who  had  raised  all  these  wonders,  was, 
in  reality,  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  tenant  of  a  dilapidated 
farm-house,  where  the  winds  passed  through,  and  the  rains 
lodged,  often  taking  refuge  in  his  own  kitchen — 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  f 

In  a  letterf  of  the  disconsolate  founder  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, our  author  paints  his  situation  with  all  its  misery — 
lamenting  that  his  house  is  not  fit  to  receive  "  polite  friends, 
were  they  so  disposed ;"  and  resolved  to  banish  all  others,  he 
proceeds : 

"  But  I  make  it  a  certain  rule,  *  arcere  profanum  vulgus.' 
Persons  who  will  despise  you  for  the  want  of  a  good  set  of 
chairs,  or  an  uncouth  fire-shovel,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
can't  taste  any  excellence  in  a  mind  that  overlooks  those 
things  ;  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  that  your  mind  is  furnished, 
if  the  walls  are  naked ;  indeed  one  loses  much  of  one's  ac- 
quisitions in  virtue  by  an  hour's  converse  with  such  as  judge 
.  of  merit  by  money — yet  I  am  now  and  then  impelled  by  the 
social  passion  to  sit  half  an  hour  in  my  kitchen." 

But  the  solicitude  of  friends  and  the  fate  of  Somerville,  a 
neighbour  and  a  poet,  often  compelled  Shenstone  to  start 
amidst  his  reveries ;  and  thus  he  has  preserved  his  feelings 
and  his  irresolutions.  Kefiecting  on  the  death  of  Somerville, 
he  writes — 

*  Wheatley,  on  **  Modem  Gardening,"  p.  172.    Edition  5th. 
+  In  **  Hull's  Collection,**  vol.  xL  letter  ii. 

h2 
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"  To  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  tlie  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a.  misery  whicU 
I  can  well  eonei'ivc,  hcoause  I  may,  witliout  vanity,  esteeni 
myself  his  eciiml  in  point'  of  et'ouoiny,  nnd  consequently 
ought  to  have  an  eye  on  his  ii^islbrtunes — (as  you  kindly 
hinted  to  me  about  twelve  o'clock,  at  tiie  Feathers.)— I 
ehould  retrench — I  will — but  you  nhail  not  see  me — I  \vill 
not  let  you  know  tliat  I  took  it  in  good  part — ^I  will  do  it  at 
Bolitary  times  as  I  may." 

Such  were  the  calamities  of  "great  taste"  with  "lifctla 
fortune ;"  but  in  the  case  of  Shenstone,  these  were  combined 
with  the  other  "calamity  of  "  mediocrity  of  genius." 

Here,  then,  at  the  Leasowes,  with  occasional  trips  to  town 
in  pursuit  of  i'ame,  ivhich  perpetually  eluded  his  grasp ;  in 
the  correspondence  of  a  few  delicate  minds,  wliose  admiration 
ivtts  substituted  for  more  genuine  celebrity ;  composing  dia-- 
trihca  against  economy  and  taste,  while  his  income  was  di- 
minishing eveiy  year  ;  our  neglected  autlior  ffrew  daily  more 
indolent  and  sedentary,  and  withdrawing  himself  entirely 
into  his  own  hennitnge,  moaned  and  despaired  in  an  Arcadiun 
solitude.^  The  cries  and  the  "secret  sorrows"  of  Slienstone 
have  come  down  to  us — thoso  of  his  brotliei-s  have  nut  al- 
ways! And  shall  dull  men,  because  they  have  minds  cold, 
and  obscure,  like  a  Lapland  year  which  has  no  summer,  be 
permitted  to  esult  over  tl'.is  class  of  men  of  sensibility  rnd 
taste,  but  of  moderate  genius  und  without  fortune  ?  The 
passioiia  and  emotions  of  the  heart  are  facts  and  dates  only 
to  those  who  possess  them. 

To  what  a  melancholy  state  was  our  author  reduced,  when 
he  thus  addressed  his  fnend : — 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  informed  that  my  fever  was  in  a 
great  measure  hypochondriacal,  and  left  my  nerves  so  ex- 
tremely sensible,  that  even  on  no  very  interesting  subjects,  I 
could  readily  ikink  mwlfinto  a  vertigo  ;  I  had  almost  said  an 
epilemy;  for  surely  I  was  oftentimes  near  it."  1 

The  features  of  this  sad  portrait  m-e  more  pai-tieularly 
made  oat  in  another  place. 

■■  Qravea  was  snpposed  to  buve  ginnoed  &t  tis  friend  Slienstone  in  Ma 
novel  of  "  Coiiitnella;  or,  the  Dialreaaed  AnciiorEt."  Tke  ntm  of  this 
■work  is  to  convi'j  nil  tli9  moral  inBtmotion  I  coulil  n-isli  to  offer  hero  to 
yuudifiil  geniUB.  It  \s  written  to  ubow  tlie  coDSequouce  of  a  pereon  gC 
ciiacation  and  ttilenls  retiring  to  Bolituilc  and  icdulEiice  in  tic  vigonr  of 
jonlb.  Niohols's  "  Lilerarj  Anefldoie!,"  vol.  iii.  p.  13*.  Nasii's"Hia- 
turj  of  WcrceBterthire,"  vol.  i.  p.  523. 
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"Now  I  am  come  home  from  A.-wsit,  every  little  uneasi- 
ness is  sufficient  to  introduce  my  w66l^*train  of  melancholy 
considerations,  and  to  make  me  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
life  I  now  lead,  and  the  life  which  I  fore'see'^^^shall  lead.     I 
am  angry  and  envious,  and  dejected  and  franli5, /illfl  disregard 
all  present  things,  just  as  becomes  a  madman' to" do. .  I  am 
infinitely  pleased  (though  it  is  a  gloomy  joy)  with-'tha ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Swift's  complaint,  *  that  he  is  forced  .tb.jlie 
in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.'     My  soul  is  no  ti\&i^'\ 
fitted  to  the  figure  I  make,  than  a  cable  rope  to  a  cambri^' 
needle;  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the  advantages  alienated,  which '"- 
I  think  I  could  deserve  and  relish  so  much  more  than  those 
that  have  them." 

There  are  other  testimonies  in  his  entire  correspondence. 
Whenever  forsaken  by  his  company  he  describes  the  horrors 
around  him,  delivered  up  "  to  winter,  silence,  and  reflection  ;" 
ever  foreseeing  himself  "  returning  to  the  same  series  of  me- 
lancholy hours."  His  frame  shattered  by  the  whole  train  of 
hypochondriacal  symptoms,  there  v/as  nothing  to  cheer  the 
querulous  author,  who  with  half  the  consciousness  of  genius, 
lived  neglected  and  unpatronised.  His  elegant  mind  had  not 
the  force,  by  his  productions,  to  draw  the  celebrity  he  sighed 
after,  to  his  hermitage. 

Shenstone  was  so  anxious  for  his  literary  character,  that  he 
contemplated  on  the  posthumous  fame  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  publication  of  his  letters  j  see  Letter  Ixxix.,  On 
hearing  Ids  letters  to  Mr,  Whistler  toere  destroyed ;  the  act 
of  a  merchant,  his  brother,  who  being  a  very  sensible  man,  as 
Graves  describes,  yet  with  the  stupidity  of  a  Goth,  destroyed 
the  whole  correspondence  of  Shenstone,  for  "  its  sentimental 
intercourse." — Shenstone  bitterly  regrets  the  loss,  and  says, 
**  I  would  have  given  more  money  for  the  letters  than  it  is 
allowable  for  me  to*  mention  with  decency.  I  look  upon  my 
letters  as  some  oixny  chefs-d'  oeuvre — they  are  the  history  of  my 
mind  for  these  twenty  years  past."  This,  with  the  loss  of 
Cowley's  correspondence,  should  have  been  preserved  in  the 
article,  "of  Suppressors  and  Dilapidators  of  Manuscripts." 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  when  his  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted, and  "the  silly  clue  of  hopes  and  expectations,"  as 
he  termed  them,  was  undone,  the  notice  of  some  persons  of 
rank  began  to  reach  him.  Shenstone,  however,  deeply 
colours  the  variable  state  of  his  own  mind — "Becovering 
from  a  nervous  fever,  as  I  have  since  discovered  by  many  con- 
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current  Bymptoms,  ,I..-jlK)fl    to  anticipate  a  little  of  that 
"  rernal  delight'  wfiioh  Hilton  mentions  and  thinks 

-. '.   "- able  to  chue 

./•  ^'■,  ■  *  All  aodaees  but  deip»ir — 
'  Ai  least  I  t>egni  to  resiune  my  silly  clue  of  hopes  and  cxpec* 
tationa:-; 

^-■Jtta.ftirmer  letter  he  had,  however,  given  them  up:  "I 

.  b^ibi'to  wean  myself  from  all  hopes  and  espectationa  wha1> 

'' £Wr.     I  feed  my  wild-ducks,  and  I  water  my  caruationB. 

*__,•. Happy  enough  if  I  could  eslanguish  my  nmliitlon  quite,  to 

indulge  the  desire  of  being  something  more  lienelieial  in  my 

sphere,— Perhaps  some  few  other  eiroumstances  would  want 

also  to  be  adjusted." 

What  were  these  "  hopes  and  expectations,"  from  whioh 
somclinies  he  weans  himself,  and  whieh  are  pei'petuaUy  re- 
vived, and  are  attributed  ta  "  an.  ambition  he  cannot  extin- 
guish" ?  This  article  haa  been  written  in  vain,  if  the  reader 
has  not  already  perceived,  that  tlicy  had  haunted  him  in  early 
life;  eickening  his  spirit  aft«r  the  possesion  of  a  poetiou 
celebrity,  unattainable  by  his  genius  ;  some  expectations  too 
he  might  have  cherished  from  the  talent  he  possessed  for  po 
litical  studies,  in  which  Graves  confidently  says,  that  "  he 
would  have  made  no  inconsideruble  figure,  if  he  had  had  a 
sufficient  motive  for  applying  his  mind  to  them."  ShcnEtone 
has  left  several  proofs  of  this  talent.*  But  his  mastur-iHiB- 
sion  for  literary  fume  had  produced  little  more  than  aurcietiea 
and  disappointments ;  and  when  he  indulged  his  pastoral 
I'aney  in  a  beautiful  creation  on  his  grounds,  it  consumed  the 
estate  whioh  it  adorned.  Jolinson  forcibly  expressed  his 
situation :  "  His  death  was  probably  iiastened  by  his  atmo- 
ties.  He  was  a.  lamp  that  spctit  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is 
said,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  Jie  would  have  been 
assisted  by  a  pension." 


SECRET  HISTOET  OF  THE  BUILDING  OF  BLENHRIM. 

Tile  secret  history  of  this  national  edifice  derives  importance 
from  its  nature,  and  the  remarkable  characters  involved  ia 
the  unparalleled  trimsaction.  The  great  architect,  when  ob- 
structed in  the  progress  of  his  work  by  the  irregular  pay- 
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^H   menta  of  the  workmen,  appears  to  have  practised  one  of  hisi 

^H    own  comic  plots  to  put  the  debts  on  the  hero  faimseli';  white 

^V    the  duke,  who  had  it  much  at  heart  to  inhabit  the  palace  of 

^V     his  fame,  hut  tutored  into  wariueias  under  the  vigilant  and 

H-     AercQ  eye  of  Atoses,*  would  neither  approve  uor  disapprove, 

^r      silently  looked  on  iii  hope  and  in  grief,  from  year  to  year,  as 

the  work  proceeded,  or  as  it  was  left  at  a  stand.     At  length 

we  find  this  emnedie  larmoyanie  wound  up  by  the  '3ucheas 

herself,  in  an  attempt  utterly  to  ruin  the  enraged  and  insulteil 

architect  !t 

Perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  ever  heen  re- 
solved iu  parliament  to  raiiie  a  public  monument  of  glory  and 
gratitude — to  an  individual!  The  novelty  of  the  attempt 
may  serve  as  the  only  exffuse-  for  the  loose  arrangements 
which  followed  after  parliaofi^tjiad  upprovt^d  of  the  design, 
without  voting  any  BpectficyvDj;ipIx  for  the  purpose!  The 
queen  always  issued  the  (fd&M  Atr^her  own  expense,  and 
commanded  expedition;  aajtj*])^  *Ataiie  lived,  the  expenses 
of  the  building  were  indujea  Jb^yr  Mnjesty's  debts,  as  be- 
longing to  the  civil  Hat  san^tfaM^bV  paHiament.^ 

When  George  the  First  canw  ffi^^  throne,  the  parliament 
declared  the  debt  to  be  the  i^Hb  «^he  queiin,  and  the  king 
granted  a  privy  seal  as  for  oth6r-d»JiffB.>  The  erown  and  the 
parliament  had  hitherto  proceed^ui^rfect  tmion  re^peotiDg 
this  national  edifice.  However,  I  find  that  the  workmen 
were  greatly  in  arrears  ;  for  when  George  the  First  ascended 
the  tlirone,  they  gladly  accepted  a  third  part  of  their  several 
debts ! 

The  great  architect  found  himself  amidst  inextricable 
diflicidties.  With  the  fertile  inTention  which  amuses  in  Ilia 
comedies,  he  contrived  an  extraordinary  scheme,  by  which  lie 
proposed  to  make  the  duke  himself  responsible  for  the  build- 
ing of  Blenheim ! 

*  The  name  by  which  Pope  rnthlesal;  m^iiied  Sftrsh  Dnchesa  of 
Mftclboroagh. 

+  I  draw  the  materiaJa  of  tliis  secret  history  from  an  nnpublished 
"  Coae  of  the  Dulte  of  MatlboFough  (incl  Sir  Jobu  Vanbrngh,"  aa  also  from 
someaonfideDtmleaiTeBpoadeace  of  Vanbrugb  with  Itxab  Tonaon,  bis  friend 
and  publiBher. 

t  Fu-liameiit  voted  500,0001.  for  Hie  building,  vhicb  was  insufficient. 

Hhe  queen  added  Itiercta  the  bnnoui-  of  WoodBtnc]!,  au  appanage  of  th? 

the  Bimple  c.indition  of  rendering  at  Windsor  (Jostle  every  year 

inivereary  of  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  a  Aug  adcrncd  with  threfi 

flenr-de-lya,  "ss  ucquittmoe  for  aJI  manner  nf  rents,  Bails  and  Beryloea 


\ 

I 


» 
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However  mueli  the  duke  longed  to  eee  the  niagnificeat 
edifice  concluded,  he  showed  the  same  calm  intrepiJity  in  the 
building  of  Blenheim  as  he  had  in  its  field  of  action.  Aware 
that  if  he  himself  gave  an;  order,  or  suggested  any  alteration, 
he  might  be  involved  in  the  expense  of  the  boilding,  he  was 
never  to  be  circumvented — nerer  to  be  surpriBed  into  a  Hpon- 
taneons  emotion  of  pleasure  or  disapprobation;  on  no  occaaiou, 
he  declaree,  had  he  even  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
architect  (though  his  friend)  or  with  any  one  acting  under 
hia  orders,  about  Blenheim  House !  Such  impenetrable  pm- 
denoe  on  all  sides  had  often  blunted  the  subdolous  ingenuity 
of  the  architect  and  plotter  of  eomedles  ! 

In  the  absence  of  the  duke,  when  abroad  in  1705,  Sir  John 
contrived  to  obtain  from  Lord  Godolphin,  the  friend  and 
relative  of  the  Bute  of  Marlborough,  and  probably  hia  agent  ■ 
in  some  of  his  concerns,  a  warrant,  constituting  Vanbrugh 
gurvKvor,  withpomer  of  contracting  on  the  hehalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  How  he  prevailed  on  Lord  Godolphin  to 
get  this  appointment  does  not  appear — his  lordship  probably 
conceived  it  was  useful,  and  might  assist  in  expediting  the 
great  work,  the  favourite'  object  of  the  \\i:io.  This  warrant, 
how  ever,  Vanbmgh  kept  entireljto  himself ;  he  never  muntioned  . 
to  the  duke  that  ho  was  in  possession  of  any  such  power ;  nor,  i 
on  his  return,  did.  he  clairn  to  have  it  renewed. 

The  building  proceeded  with  the  same  delays,  and  the  pay-  < 
ments  with  the  same  irregalarity ;  the  veteran  now  foresaw ' 
what  happened,  that  he  should  never  be  the  inhabitant  of  hia  • 
own  house !  The  public  money  issued  from  the  Treasury 
was  never  to  be  d^ended  on ;  and  after  1712,  the  duke  took 
the  building  upon  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodflting 
the  workmen.  They  had  hitherto  received  what  was  calleO' 
"crown  pay,"  which  was  high  wages  and  uncertain  payment  i 
— and  they  now  glailly  abated  a  third  of  their  prices.  But. 
though  the  duke  had  undertaken  to  pay  the  workmen,  this 
could  make  no  alteration  in  the  claims  on  the  Treasury. 
Blenheim  was  to  he  huilt yor  Marlborough,  not  hy  him;  it 
wasamonument  raised  by  tbo  nation  to  tbeirhei'o,not  a  palace 
to  be  built  by  their  mutual  contributions. 

Whether  Marlborough  found  that  his  own  million  might 
be  slowly  injured  while  the  Treasury  remained  still  obdurate, 
or  that  the  architect  was  still  more  and  more  involved,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  in  1715,  the  workmen  appear  to  have  struck, 
and  the  old  delaya  and  stand-still  again  renewed.     It  ^ 
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then  Sir  John,  for  the  first  time,  produced  the  warrant  he 
had  extracted  from  Lord  Godolphin,  to  lay  before  the 
Treasury ;  adding,  however,  a  memorandum,  to  prevent  any 
misconception,  that  the  duke  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
paymaster,  the  debts  inciwred  devolving  on  the  crown.  This 
part  of  our  secret  history  requires  more  development  than  I 
am  enabled  to  afford :  as  my  information  is  drawn  from  "  the 
Case"  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  rej)ly  to  Sir  John's 
depositions,  it  is  possible  Vanbrugh  may  suffer  more  than  he 
ought  in  this  narration  ;  which,  however,  incidentally  notices 
his  own  statements. 

A  new  scene  opens !  Vanbrugh  not  obtaining  his  claims 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  workmen  becoming  more 
clamorous,  the  architect  suddenly  turns  round  on  the  duke, 
at  once  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  debt. 

The  pitiable  history  of  this  magnificent  monument  of 
public  gratitude,  from  its  beginnings,  is  given  by  Vanbrugh 
in  his  deposition.  The  great  architect  represents  himself  as 
being  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  works ;  and  as  such  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  model,  which  model  of  Blenheim 
House  her  majesty  kept  in  her  palace,  ^nd  gave  her  commands 
to  issue  money  according  to  the  direction  of  Mr.  Travers,  the 
queen's  surveyor- general ;  that  the  lord  treasurer  appointed 
her  majesty's  own  officers  to  supervise  these  works ;  that  it 
was  upon  defect  of  money  from  the  Treasury  that  the  work- 
men grew  uneasy;  that  the  work  was  stopped,  till  furtl:\^r 
orders  of  money  from  the  Treasury ;  that  the  queen  then 
ordered  enough  to  secure  it  from  winter  weather ;  that  after- 
wards she  ordered  more  for  payment  of  the  workmen ;  that 
they  were  paid  in  part ;  and  upon  Sir  John's  telling  them  the 
queen's  resolution  to  grant  them  a  further  supply  {after  a 
stop  put  to  it  hy  the  duchess's  order),  they  went  on  and 
incurred  the  present  debt ;  that  this  was  afterwards  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  debt  of  the  crown,  not 
owing  from  the  queeii  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  to 
the  workmen,  and  this  by  the  queen's  officers. 

During  the  uncertain  progress  of  the  building,  and  while 
the  workmen  were  often  in  deep  arrears,  it  would  seem  that 
the  architect  often  designed  to  involve  the  Marlboroughs  in 
its  fate  and  his  own  ;  he  probably  thought  that  some  of  their 
round  million  might  bear  to  be  chipped,  to  finish  his  great 
work,  with  which,  too,  their  glory  was  so  intimately 
connected.     The  famous  duchess  had  evidently  put  the  duke 
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on  tho  ilofeDGtve ;  but  once,  perbapE,  wbb  the  duke  on 
point  of  indulging  some  generoua  aroltitectural  fancy,  when 
Id  !  Atoasa  utepped  forwards  and  "  put  u.  stop  to  tho 
building." 

Wlien  Vaubrugh  at  length  produced  the  warrant  of  Loi'4 
Godolphin,  empowering  him  to  contract  for  the  duke,  thU  ■ 
inBtruinent  was  utterly  disclaimed  by  Marlboiough  ;  the  duke 
declares  it  exLited  without  hie  knowledge ;  and  that  if  such  an 
instrument  for  a  moment  was  to  be  held  valid,  no  man  would  ■ 
b^  safe,  but  might  be  ruined  by  the  act  of  another ! 

Vanbi'ugh  seems  to  have  involved  the  intricacy  of  his  plol^. 
till  it  fell  into  some  contradictions.  The  queen  he  hnd  not 
found  difficult  to  manage;  hut  after  her  death,  when  ths 
Treasury  failed  in  its  golden  source,  he  seems  to  have  sat 
down  to  contrive  how  to  make  the  dulte  the  great  debtor. 
Vanbrugh  swears  that  "He  himseh' looked  upon  the  en 
as  eng^ed  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  the  expense;  but 
that  he  believes  the  workmen  always,  looked  upon  the  duka 
as  their  paymaster."  He  advances  so  fai',  as  to  swear  that 
he  made  a  conti-act  with  particular  workmen,  which  contract 
was  not  unknown  to  the  duke.  Tbia  was  not  denied ;  but  the 
duke  in  his  reply  obaei-ves,  that  "  he  knew  not  that  the  work-  ■ 
men  were  employed  for  hig  account,  or  by  liit  own  t^ent :" — -  , 
never  haviug  heard  till  Sir  John  produced  the  wan-unt  from 
Lord  Godolphin,  that  Sir  John  was  "his  surveyor!  "  which 
ha  dieclflims. 

Our  architect,  however  opposite  his  depositions  appear, 
contrived  to  become  a  witness  to  such  facta  as  tended  to 
elude  the  duke  to  be  the  debtor  lor  the  building ;  and  "  ii 
depositions  has  taken  as  much  care  to  have  tho  guilt  of  peijury 
without  the  punishment  of  it,  as  any  man  could  do."  He  bo 
mannged,  though  he  has  not  sworn  to  contradictions,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  one  part  of  hia  evidence  presses  one 
way,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  another  part  presses  the 
direct  contrary  way.  In  his  former  memorial,  the  i 
design  was  to  disengage  tho  duke  from  the  debt ;  in 
depositions,  the  miun  design  was  to  chai^  the  duke  witii  the 
debt.  Vanbrugh,  it  muat  be  confessed,  exerted  not  less  of 
his  dramatic  than  his  architectural  genius  in  the  building  ot 
Blenheim !  • 

"  The  Case  "  concludes  with  an  eloquent  reflection,  where 
Vanbrugh  is  distinguished  as  the  man  of  genius,  though  not, 
in  this  predicament,  the  man  of  honour.     "  If  at  last  the 
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charge  run  into  by  order  of  the  crown  must  be  upon  the 
duke,  yet  the  infamy  of  it  must  go  upon  another,  who  was 
perhaps  the  only  architect  in  the  world  capable  of  building 
such  a  house ;  and  the  only  friend  in  the  world  capable  of 
contriving  to  lay  the  debt  upon  one  to  whom  he  was  so 
highly  obliged." 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  depositions  of  Vanbrugh,  by 
which  we  might  infer  that  the  idea  of  Blenheim  House  might 
have  originated  with  the  duke  himself;  he  swears  that  "  in 
1704,  the  duke  met  him,  and  told  him  he  designed  to  build  a 
house,  and  must  consult  him  about  a  model,  &c. ;  but  it  was 
the  queen  who  ordered  the  present  house  to  be  built  with  all 
expedition.** 

The  whole*  conduct  of  this  national  edifice  was  unworthy 
of  the  nation,  if  in  truth  the  nation  ever  entered  heartily  into 
it.  No  specific  sum  had  been  voted  in  parliament  for  so 
great  an  undertaking ;  which  afterwards  was  the  occasion  of 
involving  all  the  parties  concerned  in  trouble  and  litigation ; 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  architect ;  and  I  think  we  shall  see, 
by  Vanbrugh's  letters,  was  finished  at  the  sole  charge,  and 
even  under  the  superintendence,  of  the  duchess  herself !  It 
may.  be  a  question,  whether  tliis  magnificent  monument  of 
glory  did  not  rather  originate  in  the  spirit  of  party,  in  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  queen  to  allay  the  pride  and  jealousies  of 
the  Marlboroughs.  Prom  the  circumstance  to  .which  Van- 
brugh has  sworn,  that  the  duke  had  designed  to  have  a  house 
built  by  Vanbrugh,  before  Blenheim  had  been  resolved  on, 
we  may  suppose  that  this  intention  of  the  duke's  afforded  the 
queen  a  suggestion  of  a  national  edifice. 

Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlborough,  has  obscurely 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  building  of  Blen- 
heim. "  The  illness  of  the  duke,  and  the  tedious  litigation 
which  ensued,  caused  such  delays,  that  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  In  the  interim 
a  serious  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  duchess  and 
the  architect,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. Vanbrugh  was  in  consequence  removed,  and 
the  direction  of  the  building  confided  to  other  hands,  under 
her  own  immediate  superintendence." 

This  "  voluminous  correspondence  "  would  probably  afford 
"words  that  bum"  of  the  lofty  insolence  of  Atossa,  and 
"  thoughts  that  breathe  "  of  the  comic  wit ;  it  might  too  re- 
late, in  many  curious  points,  to  the  stupendous  fabric  itself. 
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If  her  grace  cdn descended  to  criticise  its  parts  witb  tb» 
frank  roughness  s!io  is  known  to  have  done  to  tlie  arehiteot 
Limsetr,  his  own  defence  and  explan.itions  might  serve  toi 
let  UB  into  the  bewildering  fancies  of  his  magical  architecture. 
Of  that  self-creation  for  which  he  was  so  much  abused  in  hii 
own  day  as  to  have  lost  his  real  avocation  as  an  architect,, 
and  stands  condemned  for  posterity  in  the  volatile  bitternesn 
of  Lord  Orford  noth'tt"  'a  left  for  us  but  our  own  convictiona 
— to  behold,  a  d  to  be  for  ever  astonished  I — But  "tbii 
voluminous  corrc  potidence  t*  Alaa  !  the  historian  of  war 
^nd  politics  o  eriooks  w  th  cantem|]t  the  little  secret  his< 
tories  of  art  an  1  ol  buma  nature ! — and  "  a  vnlnniinom 
correspondence  vl  1  nd  eates  so  mucli,  and  on  which  not  a 
solitary  idea  o  bestoved  has  only  served  te  petrify 
curiosity ! 

Of  this  (juai'rel  between  the  famous  duchess  and  Vanbrugh 
I  have  only  recovered  several  vivacious  extracts  from  confi- 
dential letters  of  Vanbrugh'8  to  Jacob  Tonson.  There  wa» 
an  equality  of  the  genius  of  invnn/ion,  as  well  as  rancou 
her  grace  and  the  wit :  whether  Atossa,  like  Vanbrugh,  could 
have  had  the  patience  to  have  conniosed  a  comedy  of  five, 
-acts  I  will  not  detei'tuine ;  but  unqntstionabiy  aha  Muld  ha«. 
dictated  many  scenes  with  equal  spirit.  Ww  have  awn  Van- 
brugh  attempting  to  turn  the  debts  incurred  by  the  building 
•ofBlenheim  on  the  duke;  we  now  learn,  lor  the  first  timej 
that  the  ducbeBB,with  equal  aptitude,  contrived  a  counberploi 
to  turn  the  debts  on  Vanbrugli ! 

"  I  have  the  misfortune  of  losing,  for  I  now  see  little  hopei 
of  ever  getting  it,  near  2000J.  duo  to  me  for  many  years' 
service,  plague,  and  trouble,  at  Blenheim,  which  that  wicked 
woman  of '  Marlborough'  is  so  far  from  paying  me,  that  thfl 
diike  being  sued  by  some  of  the  workmen  for  work  done  there, 
she  has  tried  to  turn  the  debt  due  to  them  upon  me,  for  which 
I  think  she  ought  to  be  banged," 

In  1722,  on  occasion  of  the  duke's  death,  Vanbrugh  given 
an  account  to  Tonson  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Marlboroaghs,' 
with  a  caustic  touch  at  his  illuBtrieuB  victims. 

"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  treasure  exceeds  the  most 
extravagant  guess.  The  grand  settlement,  wliich  it  was  eus<^ 
pected  her  grace  had  broken  to  pieces,  stands  good,  and  handi 
an  immense  wealth  to  Lord  Godulpbin  and  his  successors.  A 
round  million  has  been  moving  about  in  loans  on  the  land- 
tuXj  &c.     This  the  Treasury  knew  before  he  died,  and  thia 
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was  exclusive  of  his  *  land- ;'  his  5000Z.  a  year  upon  the  post- 
office;  his  mortgages  upon  a  distressed  estate ;  his  South-Sea 
stock ;  his  annuities,  and  which  were  not  subscribed  in,  and 
b<*sides  what  is  in  foreign  banks ;  and  yet  thi?  man  could 
neither  pay  his  workmen  their  bills,  nor  his  architect  his 
salary. 

"  He  has  given  his  widow  (may  a  Scottish  ensign  get  her !) 
10,000Z.  a  year  to  spoil  Blenheim  Tier  own  way ;  12,000Z.  a 
year  to  keep  herself  clean  and  go  to  Idw ;  2000Z.  a  year  to 
Lord  Ilialton  for  present  maintenance ;  and  Lord  Godolphin 
only  5000Z.  a  year  jointure,  if  he  outlives  my  lady :  this  last 
is  a  wretched  article.  The  rest  of  the  heap,  for  these  are  but 
snippings,  goes  to  Lord  Godolphin,  and  so  on.  She  will  have 
40,000Z.  ^  year  in  present." 

Atossa,  as  the  quarrel  heated  and  the  plot  thickened,  with 
the  maliciousness  of  Puck,  and  the  haughtiness  of  an  empress 
of  Blenlieim,  invented  the  most  cruel  insult  that  ever  archi- 
tect endured ! — one  perfectly  characteristic  of  that  extraordi- 
nary woman.  Vanbrugh  went  to  Blenheim  with  his  lady,  in 
a  company  from  Castle  Howard,  another  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  his  singular  genius. 

"  We  staid  two  nights  in  Woodstock ;  but  there  was  an 
order  to  the  servants,  under  her  grace's  own  hand,  not  to  let 
me  ent6r  Blenheim !  and  lest  that  should  not  mortify  me 
enough,  she  having  somehow  learned  that  my  wife,  was  ot 
the  company,  sent  an  express  the  night  before  we  came  there, 
with  orders  that  if  she  came  with  the  Castle  Howai'd  ladies, 
the  servants  should  not  suffer  her  to  see  either  house,  gardens, 
or  even  to  enter  the  park :  so  she  was  forced  to  sit  all  day 
long  and  keep  me  company  at  the  inn  !'* 

This  was  a  coup-de-thedtre  in  this  joint  comedy  of  Atossa 
and  Vanbnigh !  The  architect  of  Blenheim,  lifting  his  eyes, 
towards  his  own  massive  grandeur,  exiled  to  a  dull  inn,  and 
imprisoned  with  one  who  required  rather  to  be  cor  soled,  than 
capable  of  consoling  the  enraged  architect ! 

In  1725,  Atossa  still  pursuing  her  hunted  prey,  had  driven 
it  to  a  spot  which  she  flattered  herself  would  enclose  it  with 
the  security  of  a  preserve.  This  produced  the  following 
explosion ! 

*'  I  have  been  forced  into  chancery  by  that  B.  B.  B.  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  where  she  has  got  an  injunction 
upon  me  by  her  friend  the  late  good  chancellor  (Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield), who  declared  that  I  was  never  employed  by  the 
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duke,  snd  therefore  bad  no  demaud  upun  his  estiite  lor  ay  I 
services  at  Blenheim.  Since  ray  hands  were  thus  tied  u}>  I 
from  trying  by  law  to  recover  my  arrear,  I  have  prevaik'dj 
with  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  help  me  in  a  scheme  which  I  pro-  I 
posed  to  him,  by  whieJi  I  got  my  money  in  tpite  of  the  liutsy'a  I 
ieelh.  My  carrying  tJiit  point  enrages  her  much,  and  the  I 
more  because  ib  is  of  considerable  weight  in  my  small  fortune,  I 
which  she  has  heartily  endeavoured  au  to  destroy  aa  to  throw  1 
me  into  an  English'Bastile,  there  to  liuish  my  days,  '' 
began  thtim,  in  a  French  one." 

Plot  for  plot !  «nd  the  superior  claims  of  one  of  practised 
invention  are  vbdleated!     The  writer,  long  accustomed  to 
comedy- writing,  has  excelled  the  self-taught  geuius  of  Atossa. 
The  "scheme"  by  which  Vanbriigh's  fertile  invention,  Mded 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finally  circumvented  the  avaricious,    ' 
the  haught}',  and  the  capricious  Atosso,  remains  untuld,  unless  1 
it  i«  alluded  to  by  the  paiiBage  in  Lord  Orfoi'd's  "  Aiiecdotei  I 
of  Painting,"  where  he  informs  us  that  the  '"duchess  quar-  1 
relied  with  Sir  John,  and  went  to  law  with  him ;  but  though  I 
he  proved  to  lie  in  the  right,  or  rather  becatise  he  proved  to  be  I 
in  the  right,  she  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wreu  to  build  I 
the  houee  in  St,  James's  Piirk."  I 

I  have  to  add  a  curious  discovery  respeoting  Yanbrugh  I 
him  sell',  which  explains  a  circumstance  in  hielii'e  not  hitherto  T 
uuderst-ood.  1 

In   all  the  biographies  of  Vanbrugh,  from  the  time  of 
Cibher's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  the  early  pari;  of  the  life  of  this 
.  man  of  genius  remains  unknown.     It  is  said  he  descended 
from  an  ancient  fauiily  in  Ohe»hire,  which  came  originally 
from  France,  though  by  the  name,  which  properly  written, 
would  he  Van  Brugh,  he  would  appear  to  be  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion.     A  tale  is  universally  repeated  that   Sir  John  once 
visiting  Franco  in  the  prosecution  of  his  architectural  studies, 
while  taking  a  survey  of  some  furtiticatiDns,  excited  uiaim, 
and  was  carried  to  the  Baatile:  where,  to  deepen  the  intenst  I 
of  the  story,  he  sketched  a  variety  of  comedies,  which  ha  .] 
must  have  communicated  to  the  governor,  who,  whispering  it   I 
doubtless  as  an  aifair  of  siiate  to  several  of  the  uoblesse,  thesa  J 
admirers  of  "  sketches  of  comedies" — English  ones  no  doubt  T 
— procured  the  release  of  this  English  Moliure.     This  tale  is  j 
further  confirmed  by  a  very  odd  eiroumataace.     Sir  John  ' 
built  at  Greenwich,  on  a  spot  still  called  "  Van  Brugh'e 
Fields,"  two  whimsical  houses ;  one  on  the  side  of  Greenwich   t 
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Paik  is  still  called  "the  Baetile-Honae,"  built  on  its  model, 
to  commemorate  this  impriaonment. 

Not  a  word  of  this  detailed  story  is  probably  true!  that 
the  Sastilc  was  an  object  which  sometimes  occupied  the  ima- 
gination of  our  architect,  is  probable ;  for  by  the  letter  we 
have  just  quoted,  we  discover  froro  himself  the  singular  inci- 
dent of  Vacbrugh'a  having  been  born  in  the  Bastile.* 

Desirous,  probably,  of  oonceaUn^  his  aliein  origin,  this  tur- 
«umBtanoe  cast  his  early  days  into  obBcurity,  He  felt  that 
lie  was  a  Briton  in  all  respects  but  that  of  liis  siDgular  birth. 
The  father  of  Vanbrugh  married  Sir  Dudley  Carleton'a 
daughter.  We  are  told  he  had  "  political  connexions ;"  and 
one  of  his  "  poHtical"  tours  had  probably  occasioned  liis  con- 
finement in  that  state-dungeon,  where  his  lady  was  delivered 
of  her  bimien  of  love.  This  odd  fancy  of  building  a  "  Bas- 
tile-House  "  at  Qreentricb,  a  fortified  prison  !  suggested  to 
his  first  life-writer  the  fine  romance;  which  must  now  be 
thrown  aside  among  those  literary  Actions  tbe  French  distin- 
guish by  the  softening  and  yet  impudent  term  of  "  Anecdotes 
hasardeei  .'"  with  which  formerly  Varillas  and  his  imitators 
furnished  their  pages ;  lies  which  looked  like  facts ! 
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Eawleigh  exercised  in  perfection  incompatible  talents,  and 
his  character  couneots  the  opposite  extremes  of  our  nature ! 

•  Cnnninghflm,  in  Lis  "  Lives  of  the  Britiih  Architecta,"  doaa  not  in- 
line to  the  conoloaions  nljove  drawn.  He  saja,  "  I  anapect  tiit  Van- 
brngh,  in  Baying  he  began  hia  Atya  in  the  Baatile,  meant  anlj  that  he  was 
ita  teaant  in  early  life — ait  the  commeocement  of  his  manhood."  Tlie 
aajOB  aathuT  tells  ua  that  Vanbnigh'a  graadbtber  Sed  from  Ghent,  bis 
native  eity,  to  avoid  the  perssCDtiona  of  the  Dake  of  Alva,  and  established 
htnuselfas  a  merchant  in  Walbrook,  where  his  son  Uved  after  him,  and 
wiiore  John  VanbniBh  (afterwardB  the  greit  arehileet)  was  bui'u  ia  the 
year  16SS.  His  father  was  at  this  time  Comptroller  of  the  Tnuuury 
Chunber.  Cunningbtun  thinka  the  Cheshire  part  of  the  geuealog;  ' '  un- 
likely to  be  trne." 

f  Bavrleigh,  an  was  much  prootiaed  to  a  much  later  period,  vraie  his 
name  Tarlous  wiya.  I  hare  diecovered  at  least  how  it  woa  prononnred  in 
hia  time — thaa,  Raviiy.  Thia  may  be  additionaJly  oonfirined  by  the  Soot. 
tJeh  poet  Drummond,  who  apella  it  (in  hi>  convei'sationa  with  Ben  Jonson) 
Bavghleg.  The  tmnBlation  of  Ortelius'  "  Ei>itome  of  tbe  Worlde,"  1(143, 
IB  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  RaKldgk.  Seevol.  ii.  p.  261,  art.  "Ortho- 
graphy of  Proper  Names,"  It  waa  also  written  Rawly  by  bia  contempo- 
raries. He  Bomotiroes  wrote  it  RaXegh,  the  last  syllable  probably  pro- 
Douneed  lyl  or  lay.    Ralegh  appeaca  ou  bis  official  seal. 
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His  "Book  of  Life,"  with  its  incidents  of  prosperity  and 
advei'sity,  of  glory  and  humiliation,  was  be  chequered  as  the 
uovelt^t  would  desire  for  a  tale  of  fiction.  Yet  in  this  mightjr 
genius  there  lies  an  unsuspected  diGposition,  whiuh  requires 
to  he  dcmoiiBtrated,  before  it  is  possible  to  conceive  its  r(»lity. 
From  hia  earliest  days,  probably  by  his  early  reading  of  the 
romantie  incideuts  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers  in  the 
New  World,  he  himself  betrayed  the  genius  of  an  adventurer, 
which  prevailed  in  his  character  to  the  latest ;  and  it  often 
involved  him  in  the  practice  of  mean  artideea  and  petty 
deceptions ;  which  appear  like  folly  in  the  wisdom  of  a  sa^ ; 
like  ineptitude  in  the  profound  views  nf  a  politician ;  like 
cowardice  in  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero ;  and  degrade  by 
their  littleneas  the  grandeur  of  a  character  which  ivna  closed 
by  a  splendid  death,  worthy  the  life  of  the  wisest  and  the 
greatest  of  mankind  1 

The  sunshine  of  his  days  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
From  a  boy,  (dways  dreaming  of  romantic  couqueata  (for  he 
was  born  in  an  age  of  horoiiim),  and  fonned  hy  nature  for  the 
ahivalric  gallantry  of  the  court  of  a  maiden  queen,  from  the 
intiment  he  with  such  infinite  art  cast  his  rich  mantle  over 
tbe  miry  spot,  his  life  was  a  progresH  of  g^loiy.  All  about 
Bawleigh  was  as  splendid  as  tlie  di'ess  he  wore  i  hia  female 
sovereign,  whose  eyes  loved  to  dwell  on  men  who  might  have 
been  fit  suhjeots  I'or  "  the  Faeiiu  Queene  "  of  Spenser,  penu- 
riood  of  reward,  only  recompensed  her  favourites  by  auS'eriog 
them  to  make  their  own  fortunes  on  sea  and  land ;  and  Eliza- 
beth listened  to  the  glowing  projects  of  her  hero,  indulging 
that  spirit  which  could  have  conquered  the  world,  to  have 
laid  the  toy  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign ! 

This  man,  this  extraordinary  being,  who  was  prodigal  of 
his  life  and  fortune  on  the  Spanish  Main,  in  the  idleness 
of  peace  could  equally  direct  hia  invention  to  supply  the 
domestic  wants  of  every-day  life,  in  his  project  of  "  an  office 
for  address."  Nothing  was  too  high  for  hia  ambition,,nor 
too  humble  for  his  genius.  Pi'c-eminent  as  a  military  and  a 
iiaval  commander,  as  a  st^itesman  and  a  student,  Bawleigh 
was  as  intent  on  forming  tbe  character  of  Prince  Henry,  oa 
that  prince  was  studious  of  moulding  his  own  aspiring  quali- 
ties by  the  genius  of  the  friend  whom  he  contemplated.  Yet 
the  active  hfe  of  Eawleigh  is  not  more  remarkable  than  his 
contemplative  one.  He  may  well  rank  among  the  founders 
of  our  literature ;  for  composing  on  a  subject  exciting  little 
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interest,  his  fine  genius  has  sealed  his  unfinished  volume  with 
immortality.  For  magnificence  of  eloquence,  and  massive- 
ness  of  thought,  we  must  still  dwell  on  his  pages.*  Such 
was  the  man  who  was  the  adored  patron  of  Spenser ;  whom 
Ben  Jonson,  proud  of  calling  other  favourites  "  his  sons," 
honoured  by  the  title  of  "  his  father ;"  and  who  left  political 
instructions  which  Milton  deigned  to  edit. 

But  how  has  it  happened  that,  of  so  elevated  a  character, 
Gibbon  has  pronounced  that  it  was  "  ambiguous,"  while  it  is 
described  by  Hume  as  "  a  great  but  ill-regulated  mind ! " 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this  eminent 
man;  .he  practised  the  cunning  of  an  adventurer — a  cunning 
most  humiliating  in  the  narrative !  The  great  difficulty  to  . 
overcome  in  this  discovery  is*  how  to  account  for  a  sage  and 
a  hero  acting  folly  and  cowardice,  and  attempting  to  obtain 
by  circuitous  deception  what  it  may  be  supposed  so  mag- 
nanimous a  spirit  would  only  deign  to  possess  himself  of  by 
direct  and  open  methods. 

Since  the  present  article  was  written,  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  appears  in  the  recent  edition  of  Shakspeare 
which  curiously  and  minutely  records  one  of  those  artifices 
of  the  kind  which  I  am  about  to  narrate  at  length.  When; 
under  Elizabeth,  Rawleigh  was  once  in  confinement,  it 
appears  that  seeing  the  queen  passing  by,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  strange  resolution  of  combating  with  the 
governor  and  his  people,  declaring,  that  the  mere  sight  of 
the  queen  had  made  him  desperate,  as  a  confined  lover  would 
feel  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress.  The  letter  gives  a  minute 
narrative  of  Sir  Walter's  astonishing  conduct,  and  carefully 
repeats  the  warm  romantic  style  in  which  he  talked  of  his 
royal  mistress,  and  his  formal  resolution  to  die  rather  than 
exist  out  of  her  presence.f    This  extravagant  scene,  with  all 

*  I  shall  give  in  the  article  "  Literary  Unions"  a  curious  account  how 
"Rawleigh's  History  of  the  World"  was  composed,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  discovery. 

i*  It  is  narrated  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Arthur  Grorges,  and  runs  as  follows  : — "Upon  a  report  of  her  majesty's 
being  at  Sir  George  Carew's,  Sir  W.  Ralegh  having  gazed  and  sighed  a  long 
time  at  his  study  window,  from  whence  he  might  discern  the  barges  and 
boats  about  the  Blackfriars  stairs,  suddenly  brake  out  into  a  great  dis- 
temper, and  sware  that  his  enemies  had  on  purpose  brought  her  majesty 
thither  to  break  his  gall  in  sunder  with  Tantalus's  torments,  that  when 
she  went  away  he  might  see  death  before  his  eyes  ;  with  many  such  like 
conceits.  And,  as  a  man  transported  with  passion,  he  sware  to  Sir 
George  Carew  that  he  would  disguise  himself,  and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars 
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its  cunning,  baa  been  most  elaborately  penned  by  the  inge- 
nious letter-writer,  with  a  hint  to  tbe  person  whom  "" 
addresses,  to  suffer  it  to  meet  tbe  eje  of  their  royal  mistress, 
who  could  not  fail  of  admiring  our  new  "  Orlando  Purioao," 
and  soon  after  released  this  tender  prisoner !  To  me  it  is 
evident  that  tbe  whole  scene  was  got  up  and  concerted  for 
tbe  occasion,  and  was  tbe  invention  of  Bawleigb  himself; 
tbe  romantic  incident  be  well  knew  was  perfectly  adapted  to 
tbe  queer's  taste.  Another  similar  incident,  in  which  I  have 
been  anticipated  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fact,  though  not  of 
its  nature,  was  what  Sir  Toby  Matthews  obscurely  alludes  to 
in  bis  letters,  of  "  tbe  guilty  blow  he  gave  himself  in  the 
■  Tower ;"  a  pnasage  which  had  long  excited  my  attention,  till 
I  discovered  tbe  curious  incident  in  some  manuscript  letters 
of  Lord  Cecil.  Eawleigh  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower  ~ 
the  Cobbam  conspiracy ;  a  plot  so  absurd  and  obscure  that 
one  historian  has  called  it  a  "  state-riddle,"  but  for  which,  so 
many  years  after,  Kawleigb  so  crnelly  lost  his  life. 

Lord  Cecil  gives  an  account  of  tbe  esamination  of  tbe 
prisoners  involved  in.  this  conspiracy.  "  One  afternoon,  whilst 
divers  of  ua  were  in  the  Tower  examining  some  of  these 
prisoners,  Sir  Walter  attempted  to  murder  hinuelf;  whereof 
when  we  were  advertised,  we  eame  to  bim,  and  found  him  ii 
some  agony  to  l>e  unable  to  endure  bis  misfortunes,  and  pro- 
testing uinocency,  with  carelessness  of  life;  and  in  that 
Itumour  he  had.vjounied  hiTMelf  under  the  right  pap,  iut  no 
way  mortally,  being  in  truth  rather  a  cift  than  a  stab,  and  n 
very  well  curedbotb  in  body  and  mind."*  This  feeble  attempt 
at  Euieide,  this  "  cut  rather  than  stab,"  I  must  place  among 
those  scenes  in  tbe  life  of  Rawleigh  so  incomprehensible  witfi 
the  genius  of  the  man.  If  it  were  nothing  but  one  of  those 
Fean  of  the  Brave  1 

to  ease  his  Diind  bat  vith  a  ugbb  of  tbe  queeo,  or  else  he  protssted  hjjs 
benrt  wauld  break."  This  of  course  tbe  gaoler  refused,  and  eg  thej 
fell  to  fighting,  "  wrambliug  and  brawling  li£e  madtueu,"  nutil  parted  by 
Gurges.  Sir  Walter  followed  up  his  absurdity  by  anothar  letter  to  Gedl, 
CoDuhed  in  tbe  lauguage  of  romance,  iu  which  hs  declares  that,  while  tha 
queen  "vas  jet  near  at  bond,  that  t  might  hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  tbrea 
dajB  my  eurronB  were  the  lees,  but  now  my  heart  is  caat  into  tbe  deptb  ol 
aU  miser  jr." 

'  These  lettcra  were  written  hj  Lord  Ceoi!  to  Sir  ThomBH  Parry,  oui 
ambnsBttdor  in  France,  and  were  tranaoribed  from  tbe  copy-boot  of  Sir 
Thonma  Pnrrj'a  ooiKspondenoe  which  is  preaaiTcd  in  the  Fepjaian  library 
at  Cambiidge. 
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we  must  now  open  another  of  the 

Follies  of  tbe  Wise! 

Eawleigh  returned  from  the  wild  and  desperate  voyage  of 
Guiana,  with  misery  in  every  shape  about  him.*  His  son 
had  perished;  his  devoted  Keymis  would  not  survive  his 
reproach ;  and  Eawleigh,  without  fortune  and  without  hope, 
in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  brooded  over  the  sad  thought,  that 
in  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniard,  and  in  the  political  pusilla- 
nimity of  J%mes,  he  was  arriving  only  to  meet  inevitable 
death.  With  this  presentiment,  he  had  even  wished  to  give 
up  his  ship  to  the  crew,  had  they  consented  to  land  him  in 
iVance ;  but  he  was  probably  irresolute  in  this  decision  at 
sea,  as  he  was  afberwards  at  land,  where  he  wished  to  escape, 
and  refused  to  fly :  the  clearest  intellect  was  darkened,  and 
magnanimity  itself  became  humiliated,  floating  between  the 
sense  of  honour  and  of  life. 

Eawleigh  landed  in  his  native  county  of  Devon :  his  arrival 
was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  and  he  was  the  object 
of  censure  or  of  commiseration:  but  his  person  was  not 
molested,  till  the  fears  of  James  became  more  urgent  than 
his  pity. 

The  Cervantio  Gondomar,  whose  "  quips  and  quiddities*' 
had  concealed  the  cares  of  state,  one  day  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  James,  breathlessly  calling  out  for  "  audience  I  '* 
and  compressing  his  "  ear-piercing'*  message  into  the  laconic 
abruptness  of  "  piratas !  piratas !  piratas  !"  There  was  agony 
as  well  as  politics  in  this  cry  of  Gondomar,  whose  brother, 
the  Spanish  governor,  had  been  massacred  in  this  predatory 
expedition.t  The  timid  monarch,  terrified  at  this  tragical 
appearance  of.  his  facetious  friend,  saw  at  once  the  demands 
of  the  whole  Spanish  cabinet,  and  vented  his  palliative  in  a 
gentle  proclamation.     Eawleigh  having  settled  his  affairs  in 

*  He  had  undertaken  the  expedition  immediately  npon  his  release  from 
the  Tower  in  1617.  The  king  had  never  pardoned  him,  and  his  release 
was  effected  by  bribing  powerful  court  favourites,  who  worked  upon  the 
avarice  of  James  I.  by  leading  him  to  hope  for  the  possession  of  Gfuiana, 
which,  though  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  had  never  been  conquered  by 
them  ;  and  which  Bawleigh  promised  to  colonise. 

f  This  occurred  during  the  attack  on  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  ;  a  settle* 
ment  of  the  Spaniards  near  the  gold  mines.  It  ended  disastrously  to 
Eawleigh  :  his  ships  mutinied ;  and  he  never  recovered  his  ill -fortune  ; 
but  sailed  to  NewibundUnd,  and  thence,  after  a  second  mutiny,  returned 
to  Plymouth, 

I  2 
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the-weat,  get  off  for  London  to  appear  tefore  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  the  proulaniiitioD.  A  few  miles  from  I'lj-- 
raouth  he  was  met  by  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  vico-rtdrairal  of 
SevoD,  ft  kinsman  and  »  friend,  who,  in  communication  w"' 
government,  liad  accepted  a  sort  of  surveillance  over 
Walter.  It  ia  said  (and  will  be  credited,  when  we  hejir  the 
story  of  Stucley),  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  the  thip,  as  a. 
probable  good  pui'chase ;  and  on  the  pereon,  agHinat  whom, 
to  colour  his  natural  treachery,  he  professed  an  old  hatred. 
He  lirat  seized  on  Sawleigh  more  like  the  kinsman  than  the 
Tice-admiral,  and  proposed  travelling  together  to  London,  and 
baiting  at  the  houses  of  the  friends  of  Rawleigh.  The  w 
rant  which  Stucicy  in  the  meanwhile  had  desired  was  instantly 
despatched,  and  the  bearer  was  one  Manoury,  a  French  ei 
piric,  who  was  evidently  Bent  to  act  the  part  he  did — a  part 
played  at  all  times,  aiid  the  last  title,  in  French  politics,  that  , 
30  often  had  recourse  to  this  insti'ument  of  state,  is  a  Mpulon  ! 

Eawleigh  still,  however,  wiis  not  placed  under  any  harsh 
restraint;  his  confidential  associate.  Captain  King,  accom- 
panied him ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  Itawleigh  had  effectu- 
ated his  escape,  he  would  have  coui'en'ed  a  great  favour  ou 
the  government. 

They  could  not  save  him  at  London.  It  is  certain  that 
he  might  have  escaped ;  for  Captain  King  had  hired  a  vessel, 
and  Rawleigb  had  stolen  out  by  night,  and  might  have 
reached  it,  but  irresolutely  returned  home ;  another  night,. 
the  same  vessel  was  ready,  but  Eawleigh  never  came  1  The 
loss  of  his  honour  apiieared  the  greater  calamity. 

Asheadvancedin  this  eventful  journey,  everything  assumed 
a  mure  formidable  aspect.  His  friends  commmiicated  fearful 
advices ;  a  pursuivant,  or  king's  messenger,  gave  a  more 
menacing  appe.iranco ;  and  suggestions  aroso  in  his  own  mind, 
that  he  was  reserved  to  become  a  victim  of  state.  When 
letters  of  commission  from  the  Privy  Council  were  brought 
to  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  itawleigh  was  observed  to  change  coun- 
tenance, esclmming  with  an  oath,  "  Is  it  possible  my  fortune 
should  return  upon  me  thus  i^ainp"  He  lamented,  before 
Captain  King,  that  he  had  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
escape ;  and  which,  every  day  he  advanced  inland,  remo' 
liim  the  more  from  any  chance. 

Eawleigh  at  first  suspected  that  Manoury  was  one  of  th 
instnimenta  of  stat^Vho  are  sometimes  employed  when  open 
measures  are  not  to  be  pursued,  or  wheu  the  cabinet  have  not 
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yet  determined  on  the  fate  of  a  person  implicated  in  a  state 
crime ;  in  a  word,  llawleigh  thought  that  Matioury  was  a  spy 
over  him,  and  probably  over  Stucley  too.  The  first  impres- 
sion in  these  matters  is  usually  the  right  one;  but  when 
Eawleigh  tound  himself  caught  in  the  toUs,  he  imagined  that 
such  corrupt  agents  were  to  be  corrupted.  The  French  em- 
piric was  sounded,  and  found  very  compliant ;"  Rawleigh  was 
desirous  by  his  aid  to  counterfeit  sickness,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose invented  a  series  of  the  most  humiliating  stratagems. 
He  imagined  that  a  constant  appearance  of  sickness  might 
produce  delay,  and  procrastination,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents, 
might  end  in  pardon.  He  procured  vomits  from  the  French- 
man, and,  whenever  he  chose,  produced  every  appearance  of 
sickness ;  with  dimness  of  sight,  dizziness  in  his  head,  he 
reeled  about,  and  once  struck  himself  with  such  violence 
against  a  pillar  in  the  gallery,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his 
malady.  Kawleigh's  servant  one  morning  eritering  Stucley's 
chaml)er,  declared  that  his  master  was  out  of  his  senses,  for 
that  he  had  just  left  him  in  his  shirt  upon  all  fours,  gnawing 
the  rushes  upon  the  floor.  On  Stucley's  entrance,  llawleigh 
was  raving,  arid  reeling  in  strong  convulsions.  Stucley  ordered 
him  to  be  chafed  and  fomented,  and  Rawleigh  afterwards 
laughed  at  this  scene  with  Manoury,  observing  that  he  had 
made  Stucley  a  perfect  physician. 

But  Rawleigh  found  it  required  some  more  visible  and 
alarming  disease  than  such  ridiculous  scenes  had  exhibited. 
The  vomits  worked  so  slowly,  that  Manoury  was  fearful  to 
repeat  the  doses.  llawleigh  inquired  whether  the  empiric 
knew  of  an}'-  preparation  which  could  make  him  look  ghastly, 
without  injuring  his  health.  The  Frenchman  offered  a  harm- 
less ointment  to  act  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  would 
give  him  the  appearance  of  a  leper.  "  That  will  do !"  said 
llawleigh,  "  for  the  lords  will  be  afraid  to  approach  me,  and 
besides  it  will  move  their  pity."  Applying  the  ointment 
to  his  brows,  his  arms,  and  his  breast,  the  blisters  rose,  the 
skin  inflamed,  and  was  covered  with  purple  spots.  Stucley 
concluded  that  llawleigh  had  the  plague.  Physicians  were 
now  to  be  called  in ;  Rawleigh  took  the  black  silk  ribbon 
from  his  poniard,  and  Manoury  tightened  it  strongly  about 
his  arm,  to  disorder  his  pulse ;  but  his  pulse  beat  too  strong 
and  regular.  He  appeared  to  take  no  food,  while  Manoury 
secretly  provided  him.  To  perplex  the  learned  doctors  still 
more,  Rawleigh  had  the  urinal  coloured  by  a  drug  of  a  strong 
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Bcenfc.  The  physicians  pronounced  the  disease  mortal,  and 
that  the  patient  could  not  be  removed  into  the  air  without 
immediat*  dangler.  Awhile  after,  being  in  his  hed-chamber 
imdreHsed,  and  no  one  present  but  Manoury,  Sir  "Walter  held 
a  looking-glass  in  his  hand  to  admire  his  spotted  face,*  and 
observed  in  meiriraent  to  his  new  confidant,  "how  they 
should  one  day  laugh  for  having  thus  coz'ened  the  king, 
council,  physicians,  SpaniardB,  and  h.11."  The  excuse  Raw- 
leigh  offered  for  this  course  of  poor  stratagems,  so  unworthy 
(£  his  genius,  was  to  obtain  time  and  seclusion  for  writing 
his  Apology,  or  Vindication  of  his  Voyage,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  his  "  llemains/'  "  The  prophet  David  did 
make  himself  a  fool,  and  sufi'ered  spittle  to  fall  upon  his 
beard,  to  escape,  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,"  said  Baw- 
leigh  in  his  last  speei.-h.  Brutus,  too,  was  another  example. 
But  his  discerninent  often  prevailed  over  this  mockery  of  his 
spirit.  The  king  licensed  him  to  reside  at  his  own  house  On 
hia  arrival  in  London ;  on  which  Manoury  observed  that  the 
king  showed  by  this  indulgence  that  his  majesty  was  favour- 
ably inclined  towards  him ;  but  Eawleigh  replied,  "  Theyused 
all  these  kinds  of  Satteries  to  the.  Duke  of  Biron,  to  draw 
him  fairly  into  prison,  and  then  they  cut  off  his  head,  I 
know  they  have  concluded  among  them  that  it  is  expedient 
that  a  man  should  die,  to  re-assure  the  trafBck  which  I  have  ■ 
broke  with  Spain."  And  Manoury  adds,  from  whose  nar 
tive  we  have  all  these  particulars,  that  Sir  Walter  broke  out 
into  this  rant:  "  If  he  could  but  save  himself  for  this  time, 
he  would  plot  such  plots  as  should  make  the  king  think  him* 
self  happy  to  send  for  him  again,  and  restore  him  to  his 
estate,  and  would  force  the  King  of  Spain  to  write  into 
England  in  his  favour." 

Bawleigh  at  length  proposed  a  flight  to  France  with 
Manoury,  who  declares  it  was  then  he  revealed  to  Stucley 
what  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  that  Btucley  might  double 
Lis  vigilance.  Rawleigh  now  perceived  that  ha  had  two 
rogues  to  bribe  instead  of  one,  and  that  they  were  playing 
into  one  another's  hands.  Proposals  are  now  made  to  Stucley 
througli  Manoury,  who  is  as  compUant  as  his  brother-knave. 

*  A&icnd  infnnna  me,  that  he  rav  recEotif  at  a  piint-dealer'a  a,  painted 
porlraii  of  Sir  WoUer  HaieS^gh,  with  tlie  face  Ihva  iptitlcd.  It  in  eitm- 
ordiuarj  tfaul  any  artiEt  Bbonld  hate  uhueen  ench  a  subject  fur  his  pencil ; 
but  BbDold  this  be  a  {jortrait  of  the  times.  It  EhD«B  tliat  this  aCrsjige  Btia- 
lagem  had  exEited  I'nhlic  attention. 
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Rawleigh  presented  Stucley  with  a  "jewel  made  in  the  fashion 
of  hail  powdered  with  diamonds,  with  a  riiby  in  the  midst." 
But  Stucley  observing  to  his  kinsman  and  friend,  that  he 
must  lose  his  office  of  vice-admiral,  which  had  cost  him  six 
hundred  pounds,  in  case  he  suffered  Rawleigh  to  escape ; 
Rawleigh  solemnly  assured  him  that  he  should  be  no  loser, 
and  that  his  lady  should  give  him  one  thousand  pounds  when 
they  got  into  France  or  Holland.  About  this  time  the 
French  quack  took  his  leave  :  the  part  he  had  to  act  was  per- 
formed: the  juggle  was  complete:  and  two  wretches  had 
triumphed  over  the  sagacity  and  magnanimity  of  a  sage 
and  a  hero,  whom  misfortune  had  levelled  to  folly ;  and  who, 
in  violating  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  had  only 
equalled  himself  with  vulgar  knaves ;  men  who  exulted  thib 
the  circumventer  was  circumvented ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it, 
"  the  great  cozener  was  cozened.!'  But  our  story  does  not  here 
conclude,  for  the  treacheries  of  Stucley  were  more  intricate. 
This  perfect  villain  had  obtained  a  warrant  of  indemnity  to 
authorise  his  compliance  with  any  offer  to  assist  Rawleigh  in 
his,  escape ;  this  wretch  was  the  confidant  and  the  executioner 
of  Rawleigh ;  he  carried  about  him  a  license  to  betray  him, 
and  was  making  his  profit  of  the  victim  before  he  delivered 
him  to  the  sacrifice.  Rawleigh  was  still  plotting  his  escape; 
at  Salisbury  he  had  despatched  his  confidential  friend  Captain 
King  to  London,  to  secure  a  boat  at  Tilbury ;  he  had  also  a 
secret  interview  with  the  French  agent.  Rawleigh's  servant 
mentioned  to  Captain  King,  that  his  boatswain  had  a  ketch* 
of  his  own,  and  was  ready  at  his  service  for  "  thirty  pieces  of 
silver ;"  the  boatswain  and  Rawleigh's  servant  acted  Judas, 
and  betrayed  the  plot  to  Mr.  William  Herbert,  cousin  to 
Stucley^  and  thus  the  tteachery  was  kept  among  themselves 
as  a  family  concern.  The  night  for  flight  was  now  fixed, 
but  he  coidd  not  part  without  his  friend  Stucley,  who  had 
promised  never  to  quit  him ;  and  who  indeed,  informed  by 
his  cousin  Herbert,  had  suddenly  surprised  Rawleigh  putting 
on  a  false  beard.  The  party  met  at  the  appointed  place ;  Sir 
Lewis  Stucley  with  his  son,  and  Rawleigh  disguised.  Stucley, 
in  saluting  J^^^g*  asked  whether  he  had  not  shown  himself 
an  honest  man  ?  King  hoped  he  would  continue  so.  They 
had  not  rowed  twenty  strokes,  before  the  watermen  observed, 

*  A  small  coasting-vessel,  made  roimd  at  stem  and  stern  like  the  Dutch 
boats.  The  word  is  still  used  in  some  English  counties  to  denote  a 
tub. 
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that  Mr.  Herbert  hntt  lately  taicn  l;ont,  and  made  toward* 
tlie  bridge,  but  had  retui-ned  doivn  the  river  after  them, 
llawleigh  inKtautly  e)^pre:j«!d  his  appreheii^'ious,  and  wisbed 
to  return  home ;  he  eouBulted  Kiiig-^-the  watermen  took 
I'ripht — Stiieley  acted  his  part  well ;  ^arariiilj  his  ill-fortuii& 
to  have  a  friend  whom  he  (fould  save,  bo  I'nll  of  doubts  mi4. 

rs,  and  threatening  to  pistul  the  watermen  it'  tbey  did  not; '' 
proceed.  Even  King  was  overcome  by  the  earnest  conduct 
of  Studey,  and  a  new  spirit  wna  infused  into  tlie  rowers, 
they  drew  near  Greemvich  &  whcny  crossed  them.  ItAwleigh 
dedared  it  came  to  discover  them.  King  tried  to  allny  his 
fears,  aiid  assured  him  that  if  once  they  I'eached  GraveRend,. 
he  would  hazard  his  life  to  get  to  Tilbury,  But  in  thuse 
delays  and  discussions,  the  tide  was  failing ;  the  watcimea. 
declared  tJiey  could  not  reach  Gravesend  before  tnoniiug ; 
Itawleigh  would  have  landed  at  Purfleet,  and  the  boatswain 
encouraged  him  ;  for  there  it  was  thought  ho  could  procure 
horses  for  Tilbury.  Sir  Lewis  Stucley  too  was  zealous ;  and  . 
declared  be  was  content  to  carry  the  cloak-bag  on  hia  a 
shoulders,  for  balf-a-mile,  but  King  declared  that  it  v 
useless,  they  could  not  at  that  hour  get  hoi-sea  to  go  by 
laud. 

They  rowed  a  mile  beyond  Woolwich,  approaching  two  or  \ 
three  ketches,  when  the  boatswain  doubted  whether  any  of 
these  were  the  one  he  had  provided  to  furnish  them.  " 
are  betrayed  !"  cried  Bawleigli,  and  ordered  the  watermen  to 
row  back:  he  strictly  examined  the  boatswain;  alas!  hia 
ingenuity  was  baffled  by  a  shuffling  villain,  whose  real  an- 
swer appeared  when  a  irherry  hailed  the  boat:  Kawkigh 
observed  that  it  contained  Herbert's  crew.  He  saw  that  all 
was  now  discovered.  He  toot  Stucley  aside ;  his  ingenious 
mind  still  suB^esting  projects  fdr  himselt'  to  return  home  in 
safety,  or  how  Stueley  might  plead  that  he  had  only  pre- 
tended to  go  with  Bawleigb.to  seize  on  his  private  papers, 
They  whispervd  together,  and  Eawlcigh  took  some  things 
from  his  pocket,  and  handed  them  to  SLucley  ;  probably  mt 
"rubies  powdered  with  diamonds." — Some  effect  was  i 
stantaneously  produced ;  for  the  tender  heart  of  his  friend, 
Stucley  relented,  and  jio  not  only  repeatedly  embraced  iiim 
with  extraordinary  warmth  of  atfectioii,  but  was  voluble  in 
etfusions  of  friendship  and  fidelity.  Stucley  persuaded  Kaw- 
leigh  to  land  at  Qravtaend,  tlie  strange  wherry  which  had 
dogged  them  lauding  at  the  same  time ;  these  were  peopla 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Herbert  and  Sir  William  St.  John,  who,  it 
seems,  had  formerly  shared  in  the  spoils  of  this  unhappy  hero. 
On  Greenwich  bridge,  Stucley  advised  Ca])tain  King  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  Sir  Walter,  that  King  should 
confess  that  he  had  joined  with  Stucley  to  betray  his  master ; 
and  liawleigh  lent  himself  to  the  suggestion  pf  Stucley,  of 
whose  treachery  he  might  still  be  uncertain ;  but  King,  a 
rough  and  honest  seaman,  declared  that  he  would  not  share 
in  the  odium.  At  the  moment  he  refused,  Stucley  arrested 
the  captain  in  the  khig's  name,  committing  him  to  the  charge 
of  Herbert's  men.  The}''  then  proceeded  to  a  tavern,  but 
Eawleigh,  who  now  viewed  the  monster  in  his  truQ  shape, 
•observed,  "  Sir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  not  turn  out  to  your 
credit ;"  and  on  the  following  day,  when  they  passed  thrmigh 
the  Tower-gate,  Rawleigh,  turning  to  King,  observed, 
"  Stucley  and  my  servant  Cotterell  have  betrayed  me.  You. 
need  be  in  no  fear  of  danger,  but  as  for  me,  it  is  I  who  am 
the  mark  that  is  shot  at."  Thus  concludes  the  narrative  of 
Captain  King.  The  fate  of  Rawleigh  soon  verrfied  the  pre- 
diction. 

This  loi}g  narrative  of  treachery  will  not,  however,  be- 
complete,  unless  we  wind  it  up  with  the  fate  of  the  infamous^ 
Stucley.  Fiction  gives  perfection  to  its  narratives,  by  the 
privilege  it  enjoys  of  disposing  of  its  criminals  in  the  most 
exemplary  manner ;  but  the  labours  of  the  historian  are  not 
always  refreshed  by  this  moral  pleasure.  Retribution  is  not 
always  discovered  in  the  present  stage  of  human  existence, 
yet  history  is  perhaps  equally  delightful  as  fiction,  whenever 
its  perfect  catastrophes  resemble  those  of  romantic  invention.. 
The  present  is  a  splendid  example. 

I  have  discovered  the  secret  history  of  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,. 
in  several  manuscript  letters  of  the  times. 

Rawleigh,  in  his  admirable  address  from  the  scaffold,  where 
he  seemed  to  be  rather  one  of  the  spectators  than  the  suf- 
ferer, declared  he  forgave  Sir  Lewis,  for  he  had  forgiven  all 
men  ;  but  he  was  bound  in  charitv  to  caution  all  men  ascainst 
him,  and  such  as  he  is !  Rawleigh's  last  and  solemn  notice 
of  the  treachery  of  his  "kinsman  and  friend"  was  irrevo- 
cably fatal  to  this  wretch.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were 
open  to  the  deepest  impressions  of  sympathy,  melting  into 
tears  at  the  pathetic  address  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  who- 
had  touched  them  ;  in  one  moment  Sir  Lewis  Stucley  became 
an  object  of  execration  throughout  the  nation ;  he  soon  ob- 
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taiaed  a  new  title,  that  of  "  Sir  Judas,"  and  was  eliunned  by 
every  mm.  To  remove  the  Cain-like  mark,  which  &od  and 
inpn  had  fixed  on  him,  he  published  an  apology  for  his  eon- 
duct  ;  a  performance  which,  at  least  for  its  ability,  might 
riuae  bim  in  our  consideration ;  but  I  have  ainoe  diaeovered,  in 

_one  of  the  manuaeript  letter-writers,  that  it  was  written  by 
Dr.  Sharpe,  who  had  been  a  chaplain  to  Henry  Prince  of 
"Wales,  The  writer  plisicls  in  Stuclej's  justification,  that  he 
was  a  state-agent ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  for  the  diaoovery 
of  treason ;  that  he  had  a  personal  hatred  towards  Rawleigh, 
for  having  abridged  his  father  of  his  ahare  of  some  prize- 
money  J  and  then  enters  more  into  Hawleigh's  character,  who 
"being  deapeKite  of  any  fortune  here,  agreeable  to  the  height 
of  his  mind,  would  have  made  up  his  fortune  elsewhere,  upon 
any  terms  against  his  aovereign  and  his  country.  Is  it  not 
marvel,"  continues  the  personifier  of  StucJey,  "  that  he  was 
angry  with  me  at  his  death  for  bringing  him  back  P  Be- 
aides,  being  a  man  of  so  great  a  wit,  it  ^vas  no  small  grief 
that  a  man  of  mean  wit  as  I  should  be  thought  to  go  beyond 
him.  No  ?  Sic  ura  deluditur  arte.  Neque  eiiim  lexjusliar 
ulla  est  oiiam  irecit  artijiccs  arte  perire  and.  [This  apt 
latinity  betrays  Dr.  Sharpe,]  But  «'hj'  did  you  not  execute 
your  commiasion  bravely  [openly]  ? — Why  p  My  commis- 
sion was  to  the  contrary,  to  discover  his  pretensions,  and  to 
seize  his  secret  papers,"  &c.* 

But  the  doctor,  though  no  unskilful  writer,  here  wrote  in 
rain  ;  for  what  ingenuity  can  veil  the  turpitude  of  long  and 
practised  treachery  ?  To  keep  up  appearances.  Sir  Judas  re- 
sorted more  than  usually  to  court ;  where,  however,  he  was 

,  perpetually  enduring  rebuffs,  or  avoided,  as  one  infected  with 
the  plague  of  treachery.  He  olfercd  the  king,  in  his  own 
justification,  to  take  the  sacrament,  that  whatever  be  had  laid 
to  Rawleigh'a  charge  was  true,  and  would  produce  two  un- 
exceptionable witnesses  to  do  the  like.  "  Why,  then,"  re- 
plied his  majesty',  "  the  more  malicious  waa  Sir  Walter  to 
utter  these  speeches  at  bis  death."  Sir  Thomas  Badger,  who 
stood  by,  observed,  "  Let  the  king  take  off  Stuctey's  head;  as 
Stucley  has  done  Sir  Walter's,  and  let  him  at  his  death  take 
the  sacrament  and  bia  oath  upon  it,  and  I'll  believe  him ;  but 
till  Stucley  loses  his-  bead,  1  shall  credit  Sir  Walter  Uaw- 
leigh'a  bare  affirmative  before  a  thousand  of  Stucley'a  oaths," 
*  Stucley'a  Humble  Petition,  toueliing  the  liriiiging  up  Sir  W.  Iliiwleigh, 
*to.  1618  ;  republiihed  in  Somsra'  Troets,  tdI.  iii.  7S1, 


( 
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When  Stucley,  on  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of  his  office, 
placed  himself  in  the  audience  chamher  of  the  lord  admiral, 
and  his  lordship  passed  him  without  any  notice,  Sir  Judas 
attempted  to  address  the  earl ;  but  with  a  bitter  look  his 
lordship  exclaimed — "  Base  fellow  !  darest  thou,  who  art  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  men,  olier  thyself  ir^  my  presence  ? 
Were  it  not  in  my  own  house,  I  would  cudgel  thee  with  my 
staff  for  presuming  on  this  sauciness."  This  annihilating 
affront  Stucley  hastened  to  convey  to  the  king  ;  his  majesty 
answered  him — "What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  Wouldst 
thou  have  me  hang  him  ?  Of  my  soul,  if  I  should  hang  all 
that  speak  ill  of  thee,  all  the  trees  of  the  country  would  not 
suffice,  so  great  is  the  number !" 

One  of  the  frequent  crimes  of  that  age,  ere  the  forgery  of 
bank-notes  existed,  was  the  clipping  of  gold ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  private  amusements  suitable  to  the  character  of 
our  Sir  Judas.  Treachery  and  forgery  are  the  same  crime  in 
a  different  form.  Stucley  received  out  of  the  exchequer  five 
hundred  pounds,  as  the  reward  of  his  espionnage  and  perfidy. 
It  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  was  hardly  in  his  hands  ere  it 
was  turned  into  the  fraudulent  coin  of  "  the  cheater  l"  He 
was  seized  on  in  the  palace  of.  Whitehall,  for  diminishing  the 
gold  coin.  "  The  manner  of  the  discovery,"  says  the  manu- 
script-writer, "  was  strange,  if  my  occasions  would  suffer  me 
to  relate  the  particulars."  On  his  examination  he  attempted 
to  shift  the  crime  to  his  own  son,  who  had  fled ;  and  on  his 
man,  who,  being  taken,  in  the  words  of  the  letter-writer,  was 
"  wilHng  to  set  the  saddle  upon  the  right  horse,  and  accused 
his  master."  Manoury,  too,  the  French  empiric,  was  ar- 
rested at  Plymouth  for  the  same  crime,  and  accused  his 
worthy  friend.  But  such  was  the  interest  of  Stucley  with 
government,  bought,  probably,  with  his  last  shilling,  and,  as 
one  says,  with  his  last  shirt,  that  he  obtained  his  own  and 
his  son's  pardon,  for  a  crime  that  ought  to  have  finally  con- 
cluded the  history  of  this  blessed  family.*  A  more  solemn 
and  tragical  catastrophe  was  reserved  for  the  perfidious  Stuc- 
ley. He  was  deprived  of  his  place  of  vice-admiral,  and  left 
destitute  in  the  world.     Abandoned  by  all  human  beings,  and 

*  The  anecdotes  respecting  Stucley  I  have  derived  from  manuscript 

letters,  and  they  were  considered  to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  that  the 

writer  recommends  secrecy,  and  requests,  after  reading,  that  **  they  may 

be  burnt."     With  such  injunctions  I  have  generally  found  that  the  letters 

*  were  the  more  carefi|^ly  preserved. 
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most  probably  by  the  aon  wbom  he  had  tutored  in 

of  Tillaiiy,  be  appears  to  bnve  wandered  about,  an  infainoi 

and  distracted  beggar.     It  is  possible  that  even  ao  seared  |< 

conscience  may  hare  retained  some  remaining  toucli  of 

bilitv. 


The  tender  for  anuther'a  pain, 
Tbe  ui -    — 


And  Camden  has  recorded,  among'  bia  historical  notes  on 
James  the  First,  that  in  August,  1G20,  "  Lewis  Stueley,  whfl 
betrayed  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  died  in  a  manner  mad."  Sud 
is  the  eatasb'ophe  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  domestic  talesi 
an  historical  example,  not  easily  paralleled,  of  moral  retribu- 

The  secrst  practices  of  tlie  "  Sir  Judas"  of  the  court  t 
James  the  First,  which  T,  liave  discovered,  throw  light  on  a' 
old  tradition  which  still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afib^ 
ton,  oBce  the  residence  of  this  wretched  man.  The  countr 
people  bflve  long  entertained  a  notion  that  a  hidden  t 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  his  grounds,  guarded  by  bi 
supernatural  power ;  a.  tradition  no  doubt  originating  in  this 
man's  history,  and  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  goii  which 
Stuclay  received  for  bia  bribe,  or  the  other  gold  which  he 
clipped,  and  migbt  have  there  concealed.  This  is  a  strildi^ 
instance  of  the  many  hiatorical  facts  which,  tbougli  entirelyJ 
unknown  or  forgotten,  may  be  often  disoovered  to  lie  hid,  a 
disguised,  in  popular  tmditions. 


The  close  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Kawleigh  was  a 
ordinary  as  many  parts  of  his  varied  history ;  the  promptitude  J 
and  sprigbtlinesE  of  his  g;cnius,  bis  carelessness  of  life,  a 
the  equanimity  of  this  great  spirit  in  quitting  the  world,  i 
only  be  paralleled  by  a  few  other  heroes  and  ^es,      ^aw*] 
leigh  was  both !     But  it  is  not  simply  his  dignified  yet  actiTff 
conduct  on  the  scaffold,  nor  his  admirable  speech  on  that 
occasion,  circumstances  by  which  many  great  men  are  judged,* 
when  their  energies  are  excited  for  a  momeg^  to  act  so  greatij 
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a  part,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  assembied  at  their  feet ; 
it  is  not  these  only  which  claim  our  notice. 

We  may. pause  with  admiration  on  the  real  grandeur  of 
Rawleigh's  character,  not  from  a  single  circumstance,  however 
great,  but  from  a  tissue  of  continued  little  incidents,  which 
occurred  from  the  nfoment  of  his  condemnation  till  he  laid 
his  head  on  the  block.  Rawleigh  was  a  man  of  such  .mark, 
that  he  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  to  this  we  owe  the  preservation  of  several  hiteresting 
particnlars  of  what  he  did  and  what  he  said,  which  have 
entered  into  his  life ;  biit  all  has  not  been  told  in  the  pub- 
lished narratives.  Contemporary  writers  in  their  letters  have 
set  down  every  fresh  incident,  and  eagerly  caught  up  his 
sense,  his  wit,  and,  what  is  more  deUghtful,  those  mai'ks  of 
the  natural  cheerfulness  of  his  invariable  presence  of  mind : 
nor  could  these  have  arisen  from  any  affectation  or  parade,  for 
we  shall  see  that  they  served  him  even  in  his  last  tender  farewell 
to  his  lady,  and  on  many  unpremeditated  occasions. 

I  have  drawn  together  into  a  short  compass  all  the  facts 
which  my  researches  have  furnished,  not  omitting  those  which 
are  known,  concerning  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  Rawleigh  > 
at  these  solemn  moments  of  his  life ;  to  have  preserved  .only 
the  new  would  have  been  to  mutilate  the  statue,  and  to  injure 
the  whole  by  an  imperfect  view. 

Hawleigh  one  morning  was  taken  out  of  his  bed,  in  a  fit  of 
fever,  and  unexpectedly  hurried,  not  to  his  trial,  but  to  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  story  is  well  known. — Yet  pleading 
with  "  a  voice  grown  weak  by  sickness  and  an  ague  he  had  at 
that  instant  on  him,"  he  used  every  means  to  avei*t  his  fate : 
he  did,  therefore,  value  the  life  he  could  so  easil}'  part  with. 
His  judges,  there,  at  least,  respected  their  state  criminal,  and 
they  addressed  him  in  a  tone  far  different  from  that  which  he 
had  fifteen  years  before  listened  to  from  Coke.  YelVerton,  the 
attorney-general,  said — *'  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been  as 
a  star  at  which  the  world  have  gazed ;  but  stars  may  fall,  nay, 
they  must  fall,  when  they  trouble  the  sphere  where  they 
abide."  And  the  lord  chief-justice  noticed  Rawleigh's  great 
work : — "  I  know  that  you  have  been  valiant  and  wise,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  retain  both  these  virtues,  for  now  you  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  them.  Your  book  is  an  admirable  work  ; 
I  would  give  you  counsel,  but  I  know  you  can  apply  unto 
yourself  far  better  than  I  am  able  to  give  you."  But  the 
judge  ended  with  saying,  "  execution  is  granted."      It  was 
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ce,  ^ 


stifling  Eawleigh  with  roaes !  the  heroic  sage  felt  as  if  listen- 
ing to  fame  from  the  voice  of  death. 

Ho  declared  that  now  beiog  old,  sickly,  and  in  disgrace, 
and  "  certain  were  he  allowed  to  live,  to  go  to  it  agtun,  life 
was  weariBome  to  him,  and  all  he  entreatm  was  to  have  leave 
to  speak  freely  at  his  farewell,  to  satisfy  the  world  that  he 
was  ever  loyfd  to  the  ting,  and  a  true  lover  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  for  thia  he  would  seal  with  hia  blood." 

Eawlei^h,  00  hia  return  to  his  prison,  while  Bome 
deploring  hia  fate,  observed  that    "  the  world  itself  i 
a  lai^r  prison,  out  of  which  some  are  daily    selected   fof 
execution." 

That  last  night  of  his  eiistence  was  occupied  by  writtn|f' 
what  the  letter-writer  calls  "  a  remembranci'r  to  be  left  witS 
his  lady,  to  acquaint  the  world  with  his  sentiments,  ahouldhe 
be  denied  theii-  delivery  from  the  scaffold,  as  he  had  been  at 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  lady  visited  him  that 
night,  and  amidst  her  tears  acquainted  him  that  she  had 
obtained  the  favour  of  disposing  of  his  body ;  to  which  he 
answered  smilirg,  "  It  is  well,  Bess,  that  thou  mayst  dispose  of 
,  that,  dead,  thou  hadat  not  always  the  disposing  of  when  it  was 
alive."  At  midnight  he  entreated  hertFoleavehim,  Itmnst 
have  been  then,  that,  with  unshaken  fortitude,  Bawleigh  sat 
down  to  compose  those  verses  on  his  death,  which  beiug  shor^. 
the  most  appropriate  may  be  repeated. 

Even  such  is  Time,  ihat  takes  an  trust 
Onr  youth,  oar  Jojs,  nnr  all  wo  have, 

And  pays  na  hat  n-ilh  age  and  dust ; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  gra-Te, 

Whea  we  have  wmtdeced  nl[  our  waya, 

Bhnts  up  the  story  uf  oui:  dayE  1 

He  has  added  two  othef  lines  expressive  of  hia  trost  in  hi^l 
resurrection.     Their  authenticity  is  confirmed  by  the  writer  oT^ 
the  present  letter,  as  well  as  another  writer,  enclosing  "half 
a  dozen  verses,  which  Sir  Wnlter  made  the  night  betbre  his 
death,  to  take  his  farewell  of  poetry,  wherein  m  had  beeu  a 
scribbler  even  from  his  youth."       The  enclosure  is  not  now 
with  the  letter.     Chamberlain,  the  writer,  was  an  intelligent.  J 
man  of  the  world,  but  not  imbued  with  any  deep  tincture  OT^ 
hterature.      On  the  same  night  Kawleigh  wrote  thia  disticlifl 
on  the  candle  burning  dimly : — 

Cowards  fear  to  die  ;  bnt  ooumge  stout. 
Bother  than  live  in  snulf,  will  be  put  out. 
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Ai  thiB  solemn  moment,  before  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and  at  the 
instant  of  parting  from  his  ladj,  with  all  his  domestic  affec- 
iiona  still  warm,  to  express  his  feelings  in  verse  was  with  him 
a  natural  effusion,  and  one  to  which  he  had  long  been  used. 
It  is  peculiar  in  the  fate  of  Bawleigh,  that  having  before 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment  ¥ath  an  expectation  of  a  public 
death,  his  mind  had  been  accustomed  to  its  contempLeition, 
and  had  often  dwelt  on  the  event  which  was  now  passing.  The 
soul,  in  its  sudden  departure,  and  its  future  state,  is  often  the 
subject  of  his  few  poems ;  that  most  original  one  of  "  The 
Farewell,"' 

Go,  soul !  tlie  body^s  gnest, 
Upon  a  thankless  erradd,  &c. 

is  attributed  to  Bawleigh,  though  on  uncertain  evidence. 
But'  another,  entitled  "  The  Pilgrimage,"  has  this  beautiful 
passage: — 

Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  qniet, 
*  My  staff  of  truth  to  walk  upon. 
My  scrip  of  joy  immortal  diet ; 

My  bottle  of  salvation ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  Hope's  true  gage, 
And  thus  Til  take  my  pilgrimage — 

Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  palmer, 
Travelleth  towards  the  land  of  Heaven — 

Bawleigh's  cheerfulness  was  so  remarkable,  and  his  fearless- 
ness of  death  so  marked,  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
attended  him,  at  first  wondering  at  the  hero,  reprehended  the 
lightness  of  his  manner,  but  Eawleigh  gave  God  thanks  that 
he  had  never  feared  death,  for  it  was  but  an  opinion  and  an 
imagination ;  and  as  for  the  manner  of  death,  he  would  rather 
die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever ;  and  that  some  might  have 
made  shows  outwardly,  but  he  felt  the  joy  within.  The  dean 
says,  that  he  made  no  more  of  his  death  than  if  he  had 
been  to  take  a  journey :  "Not,"  said  he,  "  but  that  I  am  a 
great  sinner,*  for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  seaman,  and  a 
courtier."  The  writer  of  a  manuscript  letter  tells  us,  that 
the  dean  declared  he  died  not  only  religiously,  but  he 
found  him  to  be  a  man  as  ready  and  as  able  to  give  as  to  take 
instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  smoked,  as  usual,  his  fa- 
vourite tobacco,  and  when  they  brought  him  a  cup  of  excellent 
sack,  being  asked  how  he  liked  it,  Eawleigh  answered — "  As 
the  fellow,  that,  drinking  of  St.  Giles's  bowl,  as  he  went  to 
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Tyburn,  said,  '  that  was  good  drink  if  a  man  might  tarry  by 
it.'"*  Thediiy  before,  in, passing  from  WKstmiuster  Hall  to 
the  Gate-ho«s<!,  his  pyuliad  caugiit  Sir  Hugh  Beeston  in  tho 
tlirong,  and  calUng  on  him,  Kawlcigh  requested  that  lie  would 
see  him  die  to-morrow.  Sir  Hugh,  tosecurchinnsclf  ascat  on 
the  scaffold,  had  provided  himself  with  a  letttr  to  the  sheriff, 
which  was  not  read  at  tho  time,  and  Sir  Walter  found  his 
friend  thrust  by,  lamenting  that  he  could  not  get  there. 
"  Farewell !"  exclaimed  Eawleigli,  "  I  know  not  what  shift 
you  will  make,  but  I  am  auro  to  have  a  place."  In  going 
from  the  prison  ti?  the  scaffold,  among  others  who  were  preBsing 
hni-d  to  siie  him,  one  old  man,  wliose  head  was  bald,  came 
very  forward,  insomuch  that  Ilawleigli  noticed  liim,  and  asked 
"whether  he  would  have  uught  .rV  him  ?"  The  old  man 
answered — "  Nothing  but  to  see  him,  and  to  pray  God  fof 
him."  Rawleigh  replied- — "  I  thank  thee,  good  friend,  and 
I  am  Bon-y  I  have  no  better  thing  to  return  thee  for  thy  good 
will."  Observing  his  bald  head,  he  continued,  "but  take 
this  night-cap  (which  was  a  very  rich  wrought  one  that  he 
wore),  ibr  thou  hast  more  need  of  it  now  than  I." 

His  ilresB,  as  was  usual  with  him,  was  elegant,  if  not  ricli.t 
Oldye  describes  it,  bub  mentions,  tlmt  "he  liad  a  wrought 
nightcap  under  his  hat ;  "  this  we  have  otherwise  disposed  of; 
lie  wore  a  ruff-band,  a  black  wrought  velvet  night-gown  over 
■  a  bore-coloured  satin  doublet,  and  a  black  wrought  waistcoat; 
black  cut  taffety  breeches,  and  ash-coloured  silk  stockings. 

He  ascended  the  scuSbld  with  the  same  cheerfulneea  as  he 
had  passed  to  it ;  and  observing  the  lords  seated  at  a  distance, 
some  at  windows,  he  requested  thoy  would  approadi  him,  as 
he  wished  thali  they  should  all  witness  what  be  had  to  say. 
The  request  was  complied  with  by  several.  His  speech  is 
welt  known ;  but  some  copies  contain  matters  not  in  others. 
"When  he  finished,  he  requested  Loi'd  Arundel  that  the  king 
would  not  suffer  any  hbels  to  defame  him  after  death, — "And 
now  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,  and  must  take  rny  leave." 
"He  embraced  all  the  lords  and  other  fiiends  with  finch 
courtly  compliments,  as  if  lie  had  met  them  at  some  feast," 

*  In  the  old  time,  iplien  priaonerB  were  conTfycd  from  NowgalB  lo 
Tjturn,  ttiey  stopped  iiboat  midWHj  ut  tbfi  "  Old  Hospital,"  at  St.  Gilfli'8- 
iti-the-fields,  "and,"  sajH  Stow,  "were  ptoaentcd  witi  a,  greut  Ijowl  of 
slf ,  llierwf  ta  drink  3,1  th^  pieninre,  as  Id  bn  their  last  rcEredmioat  in 
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says  a  letter-writer.  Having  taken  ofF  his  gown,  ho  called  to 
the  headsman  to  show  him  the  aie,  whieh  not  heing  instantly 
done,  he  repeated,  "  I  prithee  let  me  see  it,  dost  thou  think 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it  ?  "  He  passed  the  edge  lightly  over 
his  finger,  and  smiling,  observed  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases,"  and  kissing 
it  laid  it  dowu.  Auother  writer  has,  "  This  ia  that  that  will 
cure  all  sorrows."  After  this  he  went  to  three  several 
comers  of  the  scafi'uld,  and  kneeling  down,  desired  all  the 
^ople  to  pray  for  him,  and  reeited  a  long  prayer  to  himself. 
When  he  begau  to  fit  himself  for  the  block,  he  first  laid  him- 
self down  to  try  how  the  hloetc  fitted  him ;  after  rising  up, 
the  executioner  kneeled  down  to  ask  Ids  forgiveness,  which 
Sawleigh  with  an  embrace  gave,  but  entreated  him  not  to 
strike  till  he  gave  a  token  by  lifting  up  his  hand,  "  and  then, 
■^'earnot,  hut  gCrii:e  homo}"  When  he  laid  his  head  down  to 
,  receive  the  stroke,  the  executioner  desired  liim  to  lay  his  face 
towards  the  east.  "  It  maa  no  great  matter  which  way  a 
man's  head  stood,  so  that  the  heart  lay  right,"  said  Kawleigh ; 
but  these  were  not  his  last  words.  He  was  once  more  to 
apeak  in  this  world  with  the  same  intrepidity  he  had  lived  in 
it^for,  having  lain  some  minutes  on  the  block  in  prayer,  he 
gave  the  signal ;  but  the  executioner,  either  unmindful,  or  m 
fear,  failed  to  strike,  and  Rawleigh,  after  once  or  twieo 
putting  forth  his  hands,  was  compelled  to  ask  him,  "  Why 
dost  thou  not  strike?  Strike!  man!  "  In  two  blows  he  was 
beheaded ;  but  from  the  first  his  body  never  shrunk  from  the 
spot  by  auy  discomposure  of  his  posture,  which,  like  his  mind, 
was  immovable. 

"Id  all  the  time  he  was  upon  the  scaffold,  and  before," 
says  one  of  the  manuscript  letter-writers,  "  there  appeared 
not  the  least  alteration  in  him,  either  in  his  voice  or  counte- 
nance ;  but  he  seemed  as  free  from  all  manner  of  apprehension 
as  if  he  had  been  come  thither  rather  to  be  a  spectator  than 
a  sufferer ;  nay,  the  beholders  seemed  much  more  sensible  thau 
did  he,  so  that  he  hath  purchased  here  in  the  opinion  of  men 
such  honour  and  rejiutation,  as  it  is  thought  his  greatest 
enemies  are  they  that  are  most  sorrowful  for  his  death,  which 
they  see  is  like  to  turn  so  much  to  bis  advantage." 

The  people  were  deeply  affected  at  the  sight,  and  so  much, 
that  one  said  that  "we  had  not  such  another  head  to  cut  off;  " 
lothur  "  wished  the  head  and  brains  to  be  upon  Secre- 
tary Naunton'a  shoulders."     The  observer  suffered  for  this ; 
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^H  he  was  a  wealthy  eitizeii,  and  great  newBmtmger,  and  one 
^B  who  haunted  Paul's  Walk.  Complaint  was  made,  and  the 
^H  citizen  was  eummoned  to  the  Privy  Council.  He  pleaded 
^1  that  he  intended  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  Secretary,  but  only 
^P  spoke  in  reference  to  the  old  proverb,  that  "two  heads  were 
^^k  letter  than  one !  "  Hia  excuse  was  allowed  at  the  moment ; 
^B  hut  when  ai'terwards  called  on  for  a  contribution  to  St.  Paul's 
^1  Cathedral,  and  having  subscribed  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
^P  Secretary  observed  to  him,  that  "two  are  better  than  one, 
^H       Mr,  Wiemark  I "      Either  from  fear  or  charity,    the  witty 

citizen  doubled  his  subscription.* 

Thus   died  this  glorious  and  gallant  cavalier,   of  whom 

Osborne  says,  "  His  death  was  managed  by  him  with  so  high 

I  and  religious  a  resolution,  as  if  a  lioman  had  acted  a  Ohrietdan, 
or  rather  a  Christian  a  Boman."  f 
After  having  read  the  preceding  article,  we  are  astonished 
at  the  greatness,  and  the  variable  nature  of  this  extraordinary 
man  and  this  happy  genius.  With  Gibbon,  who  once  medi- 
tated to  write  his  life,  we  may  pause,  and  pronounce  "  his 
character  ambiguous ; "  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  decide 
that  Bawleigh  knew  better  how  to  die  than  to  live.  "  His 
glorious  hours,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  were  his  arraignment 
and  execution ; "  but  never  will  he  fo:^tten  the  intermediate 
years  of  hia  lettered  imprisonment ;  the  imprisonment  of  the 
learned  may  sometimes  be  their  happiest  leisnie. 

*  Tbe  general  impreaaiDn  vaa  so  much  in  dlsfsvoar  of  Hue  jadlciil  murder, 
thnt  JuJues  thanght  it  politic  to  pabliali  an  Svo  pampMet,  in  161S,  entitled, 
"  A  DeoluvtioQ  of  tbe  Demeanor  and  Caiiage  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
Knight,  as  well  iu  his  Voyage,  as  in  and  aithenca  liia  Eetnrne ;  and  of  the 
true  motiTes  and  indndemeiita  vliidi  occasioned  hia  MniesUe  to  proceed  in 
doing  jaatice  upon  him,  as  hath  beeue  done."  It  takes  the  whole  qtieation 
apologetieaUj  of  tlie  licence  given  him  to  Qaiona,  "na  hia  Klajestie's 
honour  WIS  in  a  manner  engsged,  not  to  denj  unto  hia  people  the  adventnie 
and  hope  of  anoh  great  rii^es"  as  the  mines  of  that  island  might  jield. 
Itafterwuda  details  his  proceedings  there,  which  ore  declared  crimiiial, 
dangerous  to  his  Maje.it;'a  allies,  and  an  abuae  of  his  commissian.  It  ends 
by  defending  bis  eieoation,  "becauao  he  conld  not  bj  law  be  judieially 
called  in  question,  for  that  hia  ronner  attainder  of  treason  is  the  highest 
«ad  ia«t  worteof  the  Uw  (whereby  bee  was  eiriiiffj-mortuu*)  his  Jhiiestie 
wu  enforced  (except  atlAinderBabDold  become  priviledges  for  all  subsequent 
oBences)  to  roaolve  to  baye  him  eiecnted  upon  liis  former  attainder." 

f  The  chief  particulBTE  ia  ibis  narratite  ore  drawn  from  two  manuscript 
letters  of  the  day,  in  tbe  Sloane  Collection,  under  their  respective  dates, 
Nov.  3,  1618,  Lortin  to  Sir  ThoB.  Pickering;  Oct.  13,  1818,  ChamW- 
hiin's  letters. 
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LITERARY  UNIONS. 

EtBOBfiT  HISTORT  OF  RAWLBiaH's  HISTORY  OF  THB  WORLD, 

Am>  VASARfS  Lrvss. 

A  TnnoTT  of  talents,  differing  in  their  qualities,  might  carry 
some  important  works  to  a  more  extended  perfection.  In  a 
work  of  great  enterprise,  the  aid  of  a  friendly  hand  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  labours  of  the  projector, 
who  may  have  neither  the  courage,  the  leisure,  nor  all  neces- 
sary acquisitions  for  performing  the  favourite  task  which  he 
has  otherwise  matured.  Many  great  works,  commenced  by 
a  piaster-genius,  have  remained  unfinished,  or  have  been 
deficient  for  want  of  this  friendly  succour.  The  public  would 
have  been  grateful*  to  Johnson,  had  he  tmited  in  his  dic- 
tionary the  labours  of  some  learned  etymologist.  Speed's 
Chronicle  owes  most  of  its  value,  as  it  does  its  ornaments,  to 
the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  other  curious  researchers, 
who  contributed  entire  portions.  Goguet*s  esteemed  work  of 
the  "  Origin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  "  was  greatly  indebted 
to  the  fraternal  zeal  of  a  devoted  friend.  The  still  valued 
books  of  the  Port  Royal  Society  were  all  formed  by  this 
happy  union.  The  secret  history  of  many  eminent  works 
would  show  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  that 
combination  of  talents,  differing  in  their  nature.  Cumber- 
land's masterly  versions  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
dramatic  poets  would  never  have  been  given  to  the  poetical 
world,  had  he  not  accidentally  possessed  the  manuscript  notes 
of  his  relative,  the  learned  Bentley.  This  treasure  supplied 
that  research  in  the  most  obscure  works,  wivch  the  volatile 
studies  of  Cumberland  could  never  have  explored ;  a  circum- 
stance which  he  concealed  from  the  world,  proud  of  the 
Greek  erudition  which  he  thus  cheaply  possessed.  Yet  by 
this  literary  union,  Bentley* s  vast  erudition  made  those 
researches  which  Cumberland  could  not;  and  Cumberland 
gave  the  nation  a  copy  of  the  domestic  drama  of  Greece,  of 
which  Bentley  was  incapable. 

There  is  a  large  work,  which  is  still  celebrated,  of  which  the 
composition  has  excited  the  astonishment  even  of  the 
philosophic  Hume,  but  whose  secret  history  remains  yet  to  be 
disclosed.  This  extraordinary  volume  is  "The  History  of 
the  World  by  Rawleigh."  I  shall  transcribe  Hume's  obser- 
vations, that  the  reader  may  observe  the  literary  phenomenon. 

k2 
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"  Tliey  were  struck  with  the  uxtensive  genius  of  the  man, 
who  being  educated  ELmidst  naval  and  militarj  enterprises, 
Jiad  atirpassed  in  the  purswiU  of  literature,  even  thoee  of  the 
most  recluse  and  sedentari/  livet;  and  they  admired  his 
unbroken  magnanimity,  trhicli  nt  his  age,  and  under  his  cir- 
cumttanceE,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  esecute  sa 
great  a  work,  as  his  History  of  the  World."  Now  when  the 
truth  is  known,  the  wonderful  in  this  literary  mystery  will 
disappear,  except  in  the  eloquent,  the  grand,  and  tlie  pathetic 
passages  interspersed  in  that  venerublo  volume.  We  mny, 
indeed,  pardon  the  astonishment  of  our  calm  philosopher, 
when  we  consider  the  recondite  matter  contained  in  this  work, 
and  recollect  the  little  time  which  this  adventurous  spirit, 
whose  life  was  passed  iu  fabricating  his  own  fortune,  and  ia 
perpetual  cnterpiise,  could  allow  to  such  erudite  pursuits. 
Wiiere  could  Bawleign  obtain  that  familiar  ncquainttuice  with. 
the  rabbins,  of  whoso  language  he  was  probably  entirely 
ignorant  f  His  numerous  publications,  the  effusions  of  a  most 
active  mind,  though  eiceilent  in  their  kind,  were  evidently- 
composed  by  one  who  was  not  abstracted  in   cunous   and 

'  remote  inquiries,  but  full  of  the  daily  business  and  the 
iviadom  of  Immnn  life.  His  confinement  in  the  Tower,  whieli 
lasted  several  years,  was  indeed  sufficient  for  the  composition 
of  this  foUo  volume,  and  of  a  second  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  him.  But  in  that  imprisopment  it  singularly 
happened  that  he  lived  among  literary  chai'acters  with-moat 
intimate  friendship.  There  ho  joined  the  Earl  of  Northum* 
berland,  the  patron  of  the  philosophers  of  his  age,  and  with, 
whom  Bawleigh  pui-sued  his  chemical  studies ;  and  Setjeanli 

.  Hoskins,  a  poet  and  a  wit,  and  the  poetical  "  father  "  of  Ben 
Jonson,  who  acknowledged  that  "  It  was  Hoskins  who  had 
polished  him ;"  and  that  Uawleigh  often  consulted  Hoskins 
on  his  literary  works,  1  learn  from  a  manuscript.  Bat^ 
however  literary  the  atmosphere  of  the  Tower  proved  to 
Bawleigh,  no  particle  of  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  little  of  Grecian 
lore,  floated  &om  a  chemist  and  a  poet.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  collection  of  the  materials  erf  this  history  was  the  labour 
of  several  persons,  who  have  not  all  been  discovered.  It  has 
been  ascertained  tiiat  Ben  Jonson  was  a  considerable  contri- 
butor; and  there  was  au  English  philosopher  from  whom 
Descartes,  it  is  said  even  by  hia  own  countrymen,  borrowed 
largely — Thomas  Harlot,  whom  Anthony  Wood  charges  with 
infusing  into  Kawleigh's  volume  philosophical  notions,  while 
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Eawleigli  was  composmg  liis  History  of  the  World.  But  if 
Rawleigh's  pursuits  surpassed  even  those  of  the  most  recluse 
and  sedentary  lives,  as  Hume  observes,  we  must  attribute  this 
to  a  "  Dr.  Robert  Burrel,  Rector  of  Northwald",  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  and  had  been  his  chaplain.  All,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  the  drudgery  of  Sir  Walter's  History  for  criticisms, 
chronology,  and  reading  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors,  was 
performed  by  him  for  Sir  Walter."  *  Thus  a  simple  fact, 
when  discovered,  clears  up  the  whole  mystery  ;  and  we  learn 
how  that  knowledge  was  acquired,  which,  as  Hume  sa- 
gaciously detected,  required  "  a  recluse  and  sedentary  life," 
such  as  the  studies  and  the  habits  of  a  country  clergyman 
would  have  been  in  a  learned  age. 

The  secret  history  of  another  work,  still  more  celebrated 
than  the  History  of  the  World,  by  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  will 
■doubtless  sm'prise  its  numerous  admirers. 

Without  the  aid  of  a  fnendly  hand,  wc  should  probably 
have  been  deprived  of  the  delightful  History  of  Artists  by 
Vasari :  although  a  mere  painter  and  goldsmith,  and  not  a 
literary  man,  Vasari  was  blessed  with  the  nice  discernment  of 
one  deeply  conversant  with  art,  and  saw  rightly  what  was  to 
be  done,  when  the  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested  by  the 
celebrated  Paulus  Jovius  as  a  supplement  to  his  own  work  of 
the  "  Eulogiums  of  Illustrious  Men."   Vasari  approved  of  the 

*  I  draw  my  information  from  a  very  singular  manuscript  in  the  Lans- 
downe  collection,  which  I  think  has  been  mistaken  for  a  boy^s  ciphering 
book,  of  which  it  has  much  the  appearance^  No.  741,  fo-  57,  a^it  stands 
in  the  auctioneer's  catalogue.  ,  It  appears  to  be  a  collection  closely  written, 
•extracted  out  of  Anthony  Wood's  papers  ;  and  as  I  have  discovered  in  the 
manuscript  numerous  notices  not  elsewhere  preserved,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  transcriber  copied  them  from  that  mass  of  Authony  Wood's 
papers,  of  which  more  than  one  sackful  was  burnt  at  his  desire  before 
him  when  dying.  If  it  be  so,  this  MS.  is  the  only  register  of  many 
curious  facts. 

Ben  Jonson  has  been  too  freely  censured  for  his  own  free  censures,  and 
particularly  for  one  he  made  on  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh,  who,  he  told  Drum- 
moud,  *' esteemed  more  fame  than  conscience.  The  best  wits  in  England 
were  employed  in  making  his  History ;  Ben  himself  had  written  a  piece 
to  him  of  the  Punic  War,  which  he  altered  and  set  in  his  book."  Jonson's 
powerful  advocate,  Mr.  Giftord,  has  not  alleged  a  word  in  the  defence  of 
our  great  bard's  free  conversational  strictures ;  the  secret  history  of 
JElawleigh's  great  work  had  never  been  discovered ;  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, Jonson  only  spoke  what  he  knew  to  be  true — and  there  may  have 
been  other  tniths,  in  those  conversations  which  were  set  down  at  random 
by  Drummond,  who  may  have  chiefly  recollected  the  satirical  touches. 
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project ;   but    on  that  occasion   judiciously    observed,   not 
blinded  by  the  celebrity  of  the  literaiy  man  wbo  projL>cted  it, 
that  "  It  would  require  the  assistance  of  an  artist  to  coUeot    I 
the  materials,  and  arran^  them  in  their  proper  order ;  for 
although  Jorius  displayed  great  knowledge  in  his  ohserva- 
tions,  yet  he  Lad  not  been  eqmilly  accurate  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  hia  facts  in  his  book  of  EulogiumB,"     Afterwards, 
Yjjien  Vasari  hegan  to  collect  his  information,  and  consulted 
Paulus  Jovius  on  the   plan,  although  that  author  highly 
approved  of  wliat  he  saw,  he  alleg:ed  bis  own  want  of  leisure 
and  ability  to  complete  such  an  enterprise ;  and  tbia  was  for-    i 
tunate:  we  should  otherwise  have  had,  instead  of  the  rambling   < 
spirit  which  charms  us  in  the  volumes  of  Vasari,  the  vurboao 
babble  of  a  declaimer.      Vasari,  however,  looked  round  for 
the  assietance  he  wanted ;  a  circumstance  which  Tiraboschi 
has  not  noticed:  like  Hogarth,  he  required  a  liteniry  man 
for  his  scribe.     I  have  discovered  the  name  of  the  chief 
writer  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pinters,  who  wrote  under  the 
direction  of  Vasari,  and  probably  often  used  his  own  natural 
style,  and  conveyed  to  us  those  relii?ctions  which  surely  eotaa 
from  their  source.     I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  a  curious  in- 
Giaace  where  the  secret  history  of  books  is  often  detected  ia  J 
the  most  obscure  corners  of  research.     Wbo  could  have  war-  \ 
gixxA  that  in  a  collection  of  the  lives  de'  Santi  e  SeaH  delP  1 
Ordine  de'  ^redtaaioj'i,  we  are  to  look  for  the  writer  of  1 
Vasari's  lives  ?     Don  Serafini  Razzi,  the  author  of  this  eccle>  \ 
siastical  biography,  has  this  reference :  "  Who  would  see ; 
of  this, may  turn  to  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors 
Arehiiects,  written Jbr  tJie  ffreaier  part  by  Hon  SUvano  Razxi,   | 
my  brother,  for  the  Signer  Cavaliere  M.  Giorgio  Vasari,  hig 
great  Iriend."* 

The  discovery  that  Vasari's  volumes    were   not    entirely 
written  by  himself,  though  probably  under  his  dictation,  and 
tmquestionably,  with  his  communications,  as  we  know  that 
Dr.  Morcll  wrote  the  "  Analysis  of  Beauty"  for  Hogarth,  will    I 
perhaps  serve  to  clear  up  some  unaccountable  mistakes  or  ] 

*  I  End  this  riuotation  m  a  sort  of  polemical  trork  of  luitiiral  philasophy, 
antilled  "Saggin  di  Storia  Litteisria  Pinniutiiia  del  Secoio  XVIL  dk 
QioTBADe  Clemente  Nelli,"  LaBCs,  1759,  p.  SS.  Nelli  a!ao  refers  M  vliat 
he  Imd  B&id  on  this  autysut  in  liis  Piaitte  atl  ahaii  di  S.  M.  del  I'iort,. 
p.  vi.  e  Tii. ;  B  Torli  on  ttrcbiiwhire.  See  Brunet ;  and  Hnyni,  Sih.  Tttd. 
de"  Libri  ran. 
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omissions  which  appear  in  that  series  of  volumes,  written  at 
long  intervals,  and  by  different  hands.  Mr.  Fuseli  has 
alluded  to  them  in  utter  astonishment ;  and  cannot  account 
for  Vasari's  "incredible  dereliction  of  reminiscence,  which 
prompted  him  to  transfer  what  he  had  rightly  ascribed  to 
Giorgione  in.  one  edition  to  the  elder  Parma  in  the  subsequent 
ones."  Again :  "  Vasari's  memory  was  either  so  treacherous, 
or  his  rapidity  in  writing  so  inconsiderate,  that  his  account 
of  the  Capella  Sistina,  and  the  stanze  of  Raffaello,  is  a  mere 
heap  of  errors  and  unpardoniable  confusion."  Even  Bottari, 
his  learned  editor,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  accoimt  for  his  mis- 
takes. Mr.  Fuseli  finely  observes — "  He  has  been  called  the 
Herodotus  of  our  art ;  and  if  the  main  simplicity  of  his  narra- 
tive, and  the  desire  of  heaping  anecdote  on  anecdote,  entitle 
him  in  some  degree  'to  that  appellation,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  the  information  of  every  day  adds  something  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  historian,  whilst  every  day  fur- 
nifibes  matter  to  question  the  credibility  of  the  Tuscan."  All 
thi^  strongly  confirms  the  suspicion  that  Vasari  employed 
different  hands  at  different  times  to  write  out  his  work.  Such 
mistakes  would  occur  to  a  new  writer,  not  always  conversant 
with  the  subject  he  was  composing  on,  and  the  disjointed 
materials  of  which  were  often  found  in  a  disordered  state.  It 
is,  however,  strange  that  neither  Bottari  nor  Tiraboschi 
appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Vasari  employed  others  to 
write  for  him ;  we  see  that  from  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
work  he  had  originally  proposed  that  Paulus  Jovius  should 
hold  the  pen  for  him. 

The  principle  illustrated  in  this  article  might  be  pursued ; 
but  the  secret  history  of  two  great  works  so  well  known  is 
as  sufficient  as  twenty  others  of  writings  less  celebrated.  The 
literary  phenomenon  which  had  puzzled  the  calm  inquiring 
Hume  to  cry  out  "  a  miracle !"  has  been  solved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  little  fact  on  Literary  Unions,  which  derives  im- 
portance from  this  circumstance.* 

*  Mr.  Patrick  Fraser  Tytlbr,  in  his  recent  biography  of  Sir  Walter 
Eawleigh,  a  work  of  yigorous  research  and  el^;ant  composition,  has  dedi- 
cated to  me  a  sapernumerary  article  in  his  Appendix,  entitled  Mr. 
jy Israelii 8  Errors/ 

He  has  inferred  from  the  present  article,  that  I  denied  that  Rawleigh 
■was  the  writer  of  his  own  great  work ! — because  I  have  shown  how  great 
works-  may  be  advantageously  pursued  by  the  aid  of  "Literary  Union." 
It  is  a  monstrous  inference  !     The  chimera  which  plays  before  his  eyes  is 
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Thike  are  objects  connected  with  literary  corioBity,  whose 
very  history,  though  they  may  never  gratify  our  eight,  ie 
literary ;  and  the  originality  of  tbeir  invention,  should  they 
excite  imitation,  may  serve  to  constitute  a  class.  I  notice  a 
l>ook-curio3ity  of  this  nature. 

This  estraordinary  volume  may  he  said  to  have  contained 
the  travels  and  adventures  of  Charles  Magiiis,  a  nohle  Vene- 
tian ;  and  this  volume,  so  precious,  consisted  only  of  eighteen 
pages,  composed  of  a  scries  of  highly-finished  miniature  paint- 
ings on  vellum,  some  executed  hy  the  hand  of  Paul  Veronese, 
Each  page,  however,  may  be  said  to  contain  many  chapters ; 
for,  generally,  it  is  composed  of  a  large  centre-piece,  sur- 
rounded by  ten  smaJl  ones,  with  many  apt  inscriptions,  uUe- 
gcries,  and  allusions ;  the  whole  exhibiting  romantic  incidents 
in  the  life  of  this  Venetian  nobleman.  But  it  is  mit  merely 
as  a  beautiful  production  of  art  that  we  are  to  consider  it; 
it  becomes  associated  with  a  more  elevated  feeling  in  the 
occasion  which  produced  it.  The  author,  who  is  himself  the 
hero,  after  having  been  long  calumniated,  resolved  to  set  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  accusers  the  sufferings  and  adventures  ha 
coold  perhaps  have  but  indifferently  described :  and  instead  of 
composing  a  tedious  volume  for  his  justification,  invented  this 
new  species  of  pictorial  biography.  The  author  minutely- 
described  the  remarkable  situations  in  which  fortune  had 
placed  him ;  and  the  artists,  in  embellishing  the  facts  he  fur- 
nished thom  with  to  record,  emulated  each  other  in  giving 
life  to  their  truth,  and  putting  into  action,  before  the  spec- 
tator, incidents  which  the  pen  had  less  impressively  exhibited. 
This  unique  production  may  be  considered  as  a  model  to  re- 
present the  actions  of  those  ivho  may  succeed  more  fortu- 
nately by  this  new  mode  of  peipetuating  their  history;  dis- 
covering, hy  the  aid  of  the  pencil,  rather  than  by  their  pen, 
the  forma  and  colours  of  an  extraordinary  Ufe. 
h'a  OTQ  contiivanee  ;  he  ataitn  &t  his  ewn  phantsBinagom,  and  Imves  me, 
aStei  til,  to  fight  nith  his  elmdow. 

Mr.  Tjtier  has  not  coniradidcd  a  tii'ijU  ila*tta.cat  of  mine.  I  h«v8 
carefull;  read  liU  article  and  my  own,  and  I  have  mode  no  alteration. 

I  may  he  a)!oivEd  to  add  that  there  is  nsach  redundant  nutter  in  tha 
article  of  Mr.  Tytler ;  and,  Ifl  nso  the  legal  stjlB,  there  is  mnch  "imper- 
tinence," which,  «ith  a  little  caaclDnr  and  mure  pliiloauphy,  he  vunid 
£tnke  hia  mn  throagh,  as  Eonnd  law^'era  do  on  these  OLic'ai^iuns. 
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It  was  when  the  Ottomans  (about  1571)  attacked  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus,  that  this  Venetian  nobleman  was  chained  by  his 
republic  to  review  and  repair  the  fortifications.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  pope  to  negociate  an  alliance :  he  re- 
tiuTied  to  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of  his  commission. 
Invested  with  the  chief  command,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
Magius  threw  himself  into  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  after  a 
skilful  defence,  which  could  not  prevent  its  fall,  at  Famagusta 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  made  a  slave.  His 
age  and  infirmities  induced  his  master,  at  length,  to  sell  him  , 
to  some  Christian  merchants  ;  and  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  from  his  beloved  Venice,  he  suddenly  appeared,  to  the 
astonishment  and  mortification  of  a  party  who  had  never 
ceased  to  calumniate  him ;  while  his  own  noble  family  were 
compelled  to  preserve  an  indignant  silence,  having  had  no 
communications  with  their  lost  and  enslaved  relative.  Magius 
now  returned  to  vindicate  his  honour,  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  venerable 
parent  amidst  his  family.;  to  whom  he  introduced  a  fresh 
branch,  in  a  youth  of  seven  years  old,  the  child  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, who,  born  in  trouble,  and  a  stranger  to  domestic  . 
endearments,  was  at  one  moment  united  to  a  beloved  circle  of 
relations. 

I  shall  give  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  this 
Venetian  nobleman's  life.  The  whole  series  has  been  elabo- 
rately drawn  up  by  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  the  celebrated 
book-collector,  who  dwells  on  the  detail  with  the  curiosity  of 
an  amateur.* 

In  a  rich  frontispiecej^  a  Christ  is  expiring  on  the  cross ; 
Religion,  leaning  on  a  column,  contemplates  the  Divinity, 
and  Hope  is  not  distant  from  her.  The  genealogical  tree  of 
the  house  of  Magius,  with  an  allegorical  representation  of 
Venice,  its  nobility,  power,  and  riches :  the  arms  of  Magius, 
in  which  is  inserted  a  view  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  knight ;  his  portrait,  with  a  Latin 
inscription :  "  I  have  passed  through  arms  and  the  enemy, 
amidst  fire  and  water,  and  the  Lord  conducted  me  to  a  safe 

*  The  Duke^s  description  is  not  to  be  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
his  own  valaed  catalogue,  but  was  a  contribution  to  Gbignat's,  ii.  1 6, 
where  it  occupies  fourteen  pages.  This  singular  work  sold  at  Gaignat's 
sale  for  902  livres.  It  was  then  the  golden  age  of  literary  curiosity,  when 
the  rarest  things  were  not  ruinous  ;  and  that  price  was  even  then  consi- 
dere<l  extraordinary,  though  the  work  was  an  unique.  It  must  consist  of 
about  180  subjects,  by  Italian  artists. 
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aByliim,  in  the  year  of  grace  1571."  The  portrait  of  hit 
aged  Keren  years,  finished  with  the  greatest  beauty,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Paul  ^'aronese;  it 
bears  this  inscription ;  "  OTercome  by  violence  and  artifice, 
almost  dead  before  hie  birth,  his  mother  was  at  leng^th 
delivered  of  him,  full  of  life,  with  all  the  loveliness  of  in- 
fancy; under  the  divine  protection,  his  hirth  was  happy, 
and  ilia  life  with  greater  happiness  shall  he  closed  with  good' 
fortune." 

A  plan  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  MagiuB  commanded, 
and  his  first  misfortune  happened,  his  slavery  by  the  Turks.- 
The  painter  has  expressed  this  by  an  emblem  of  a  tree  shaken 
by  the  winds  and  scathed  by  the  lightning;  but  from  the 
trmik  issues  a  beautjful  green  branch  shining  in  a,  brilliant 
sun,  with  this  device — '"  From  this  fallen  trunlt  springs  « 
branch  full  of  vigour." 

The  missions  of  Magius  to  raise  troops  in  the  province  of 
La  Puglia. — In  one  of  these  Ma^us  is  seen  returning  tof 
Venice;  his  final  departure, — a  thunderbolt  ia  viewed  fallinj 
on  his  vessel — his  passage  by  Corfu  and  Zante,  and  his  arriva 
at  Candia. 

His  travels  to  Egypt. — The  centre  figure  represents  this 
province  raising  its  right  hand  e.ttendcd  towards  a  palm-tree, 
and  the  Itlt  leaning  on  a  pyramid,  inscribed  "  Celebrated 
throughout  the  world  for  her  wonders."  The  smaller  piC' 
tures  are  the  entrance  of  Magius  into  the  port  of  Alexandria. 
Eosetta,  with  a  caravan  of  Turks  and  different  nations  ;  th< 
city  of  Grand  Cairo,  exterior  and  interior,  with  views  of  other 
places ;  and  finally,  his  return  to  Venice. 

His  jouroBy  to  Borne. — ^Tho  centre  figure  an  armed  Pallas 
seated  on  trophies,  the  Tyber  beneath  her  feet,  a  globe  in  her 
hands,  inscribed  Quod  rerum  vicSriz:  ac  domina—"  Because 
she  is  the  Conqueress  and  Mistress  of  the  Woi'ld."  The  teai 
small  pictures  are  views  of  the  cities  in  the  pope's  domi 
His  first  audience  at  the  conclave  forms  a  pleasing  and  fine 
composition. 

His  travels  into  Syria. — The  principal  figure  is  a  female, 
emblematical  of  that  fine  country ;  she  is  seated  in  the  midst 
of  a  gay  orchard,  and  embraces  a  bundle  of  roses,  inscribed 
Mimdi  delioirE — "  The  delight  of  the  universe."  The  small 
compartments  are  views  of  towns  and  ports,  and  the  spot 
where  Magius  collected  his  fleet. 

His  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  made  a  knight 
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of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — The  principal  figure  represents  Devo- 
tion, inscribed  Dtudt — "  It  is  she  who  conducts  me."  The 
compartments  exhibit  a  variety  of  objects,  with  a  correctness 
of  drawing  which  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  class,  and 
partaking  of  the  charms  of  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
His  vessel  is  first  viewed  in  the  roadstead  at  Venice  beat  by 
a  storm;  arrives  at  Zante  to  refresh;  enters  the  port  of 
Simiso ;  there  having  landed,  he  and  his  companions  are  pro- 
ceeding to  the  town  on  asses,  for  Christians  were  not  per- 
mitted to  travel  in  Turkey  on  horses.  In  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  the  bishop,  in  his  pontifical  habit,  receives  him  as 
a  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  arraying  him  in  the  armour 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  placing  his  sword  in  the  hands  of 
Magius.  His  arrival  at  Bethlehem,  to  see  the  cradle  of  the 
Lord — and  his  return  by  Jaffa  with  his  companions,  in  the 
dress  of  pilgrims ;  the  groups  are  finely  contrasted  with  the 
Tm*ks  mingling  amongst  them. 

The. taking  of  the  city  of  Famagusta,  and  his  slavery. — 
The  middle  figure,  with  a  dog  at  its  feet,  represents  Fidelity, 
the  character  of  Magius,  who  ever  preferred  it  to  his  life  or 
his  freedom,  inscribed  Captivaf — "  She  has  reduced  me  to 
slavery."  Six  smaller  pictures  exhibit  the  different  points  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus  where  the  Turks  effected  their  descents. 
Magius  retreating  to  Famagusta,  which  he  long  defended,  and 
where  his  cousin,  a  skilful  engineer,  was  killed.  The  Turks 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  but  return  with  greater  forces — 
the  sacking  of  the  town  and  the  palace,  where  Magius  was 
taken. — One  picture  exhibits  him  brought  before  a  bashaw, 
who  has  him  stripped,  to  judge  of  -his  strength  and  fix  his 
price,  when,  after  examination,  he  is  sent  among  other  slaves. 
He  is  seen  bound  and  tied  up  among  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune— again  he  is  forced  to  labour,  and  carries  a  cask  of 
water  on  his  shoulders. — In  another  picture,  his  master,  find- 
ing him  weftk  of  body,  conducts  him  to  a  slave-merchant  to 
seU  him.  In  another  we  see  him  leading  an  ass  loaded  with 
packages ;  his  new  master,  findmg  him  loitering  on  his  way, 
showers  his  blows  on  him,  while  a  soldier  is  seen  purloining 
one  of  the  packages  from  the  ass.  Another  exhibits  Magius 
sinking  with  fatigue  on  the  sands,  while  his  master  would 
raise  him  up  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  bastinado.  The 
varied  details  of  these  little  paintings  are  pleasingly  executed. 

The  close  of  his  slavery. — The  middle  figure  kneeling  to 
Heaven,  and  a  light  brealdng  from  it,  inscribed,  "  He  breaks 
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mj  cIiainB,"  to  express  tbe  eonfiJenee  of  Magiua.  T!ie  Turtaj 
are  seen  landing'  with,  tlieir  pUlnge  and  thek  slaves.— 
of  the  pict^i^g  are  seen  two  ships  ou  fire;  a  yoiin^  '"''yS' 
Cyprus  preferring  death  to  the  loss  of  her  honour  and  tli 
roiseries  of  slavery,  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  vessel  i 
which  she  was  carried ;  she  succeeded,  and  the  flames  coia 
municated  to  another. 

His  return  te  Venice. — The  painter  for  his  piincipal  figunfl 
has  chosen  a  Pallas,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the  sgis  a 
one  arm,  and  her  lance  in  the  otiier,  to  describe  the  courag  _ 
with  which  Magiua  had  supported  his  misfortunes,  iuseribed 
Meducit — "  She  brings  me  back."  In  the  last  of  the  com- 
partments  he  is  seen  at  the  custora-bouse  at  Venice ;  he  eute)^ 
the  house  of  his  father ;  the  old  man  hastens  to  meet  liim,,_ 
andembraoefl  him. 

One  page  is  filled  by  a  single  picture,  which  represents  thjH 
senate  of  Venice,  with  the  Doge  on  his  throne;  Magiua  pn 
sents  an  account  of  his  different  employments,  and  holds  i 
his  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  writt^,  (^uod  commuuti  p 
feci;  quod  reitat  ageniuM,  pare  Jide  compleelar — "I  h: 
done  what  you  committed  to  my  care ;  and  I  will  perfoni 
vfith  the  same  fidelity  what  i-einainB  to  be  done."  He  i 
received  by  the  senate  with  the  most  distinguished  honoot 
and  is  not  only  justified,  but  praised  and  honoured. 

The  most  magnificent  of  these  paintings  is  the  one  attrUI 
buted  to  Paul  Veronese.     It  is  described  by  the  Duke  do  Ift 
ValliSre  as  almost  unparalleled  for  its  richness,  its  elegance, 
and  its  bnlliancy.     It  is  inscribed  Pater  fiieut  et  fratret  mei 
<lei-eliquerunt  me;   Domimti  aulem   assumpsit  «w,'— "My 
father  and  my  brothers  abandoned  me;  but  the  Lord  toocJ 
me  under  his  protection."     This  is  an  allusion  to  the  accuifl 
sation  raised  against  him  in  the  open  senate  when  the  TnrktS 
took  tbe  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  his  family  wanted  either  th&^ 
confidence  or  tbe  courage  to  defend  Magius.     In'the  frout  of  4 
this  large  picture,  Magius  leading  his  son  by  the  hand,  con-  ^ 
duets  mm  to  be  reconciled  with  bis  brothers  and  sietere-in-    ^ 
law,  who  are  on  the  opposite  side ;  his  baud  holds  this  scroll,. 
Vos  cogiiaslis  de  me  malum;   ted  Deus  convertit  illttd  i» 
hofium — "  You  thought  ill  of  me ;  but  the  Lord  has  turned 
it  to  good."     In  this  he  alludes  to  the' satisfaction  he  had 
given  tbe  senate,  and  to  the  honours  they  had  decreed  him. 
Another  scene  is  introduced,  where  Magius  appears  in  a  mag- 
nificent hall  at  a  table  in  the  midst  of  all  his  family,  with 
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whom  a  general  reconciliation  has  taken  place :  on  his  left 
hand  are  gardens  opening  with  an  enchanting  effect,  and 
magnificently  ornamented,  with  the  villa  of  his  father,  on 
which  flowers  and  wreaths  seem  dropping  on  the  roof,  as  if 
from  heaven.  In  the  perspective,  the  landscape  probably 
represents  the  rural  neighbourhood  of  Magius's  early  days. 

Such  are  the  most  interesting  incidents  which  I  have 
selected  from  the  copious  description  of  the  Duke  de  la  Val- 
liere.  The  idea  of  this  production  is  new :  an  autobiography 
in  a  series  of  remarkable  scenes,  painted  under  the  eye  of  the 
describer  of  them,  in  which,  too,  he  has  preserved  all  tl^e 
fulness  of  his  feelings  and  his  minutest  recollections ;  but  the 
novelty  becomes  interesting  from  the  character  of  the  noble 
Magius,  and  the  romantic  fancy  which  inspired  this  elabo- 
rate and  costly  curiosity.  It  was  not,  indeejl,  without  some 
trouble  that  1  have  drawn  up  this  little  account ;  but  while- 
thus  employed,  I  seemed  to  be  composing  a  very  uncommon 
romance. 

CAUSE  AND  PRETEXT. 

It  is  an  important  principle  in  morals  and  in  politics,  not  to 
mistake  the  cause  for  the  pretext,  nor  the  pretext  for  the 
cause,  and  by  this  means  to  distinguish  between  the  con- 
cealed and  the  ostensible  motive.  On  this  principle,  history 
might  be  recomposed  in  a  new  manner;  it  would  not  often 
describe  circumstances  and  characters  as  they  usually  appear. 
When  we  mistake  the  characters  of  men,  we  mistake  the 
nature  of  their  actions;  and  we  shall  find  in  the  study  of 
secret  history,  that  some  of  the  most  important  events  in 
modem  history  were  produced  from  very  different  motives- 
than  their  ostensible  ones.  Poiybius,  the  most  philosophical 
writer  of  the  ancients,  has  marked  out  this  useful  distinction 
of  caiise  and  pretext,  and  aptly  illustrates  the  observation  by 
the  facts  which  he  explains.  Amilcar,  for  instance,  was  the^ 
first  author  and  contriver  of  the  second  Punic  war,  though  he 
died  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  it.  "  A  states- 
man," says  the  wise  and  grave  historian,  "  who  knows  not 
how  to  trace  the  origin  of  events,  and  discern  the  different 
sources  from  whence  they  take  their  rise,  may  be  compared 
to  a  physician  who  neglects  to  inform  himself  of  the  causes 
of  those  distempers  which  he  is  called  in  to  cure.  Our  pains 
can  never  be  better  employed  than  in  searching  out  the  causes. 
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t'C  events ;  for  the  most  trifling  incidents  give  birtb  to  mntterB' 
of  the  gi'eHitest  moment  and  importance."  The  latter  part  o£ 
this  remark  of  Polybius  points  out  another  principle  which 
iias  heen  often  verified  by  hiatorv,  and  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  the  httle  book  of  "  Grands  Evenemens  par  lea 
pctitcs  Causes." 

Our  present  inquiry  concerns  "  cause  and  preteitt." 
Leo  X.  projected,  tui  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christen>« 
dom  aguinst  the  Turks.  The  avowed  object  was  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  Ottomans  against  the  Matnelakes  of 
Kgy|)t,  who  were  more  friendly  to  the  Christiana  ;  but  the  con^ 
ceak'd  motive  with  hia  holiness  was  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
family  with  the  spoils  of  Christendom,  and  to  ag^randiae  tli» 
pnpnl  throne  by  war ;  and  such,  indeed,  the  policy  of  these 
pontiffs  had  always  been  in  those  mad  crasades  which  they 
oxcitnl  itgaiiiRt  the  East. 

The  Eeformation,  excellent  as  ita  results  have  proved  in  the 
cniiso  of  geuuiiio  f^edom,  originated  in  no  purer  source  thaui 
human  passions  and  selfish  motives :  it  was  the  progeny  of 
avarioo  in  Germany,  of  novelty  in  France,  and  of  love  in 
E^nglaud.  The  latter  is  elegantly  alluded  to  by  Gray — 
And  gMpel-liglit  GtM  b«&in'd  Eram  Ballem's  ejai. 

The  Roforination  is  considered  by  the  Duke  of  Kevers,  in  a, 
\<:ovk  printed  in  1S90,  as  it  had  been  by  Francis  I.,  in  his 
Apology  in  1537,  as  a  coup-tTelat  of  Charles  V,  towards  nai- 
versal  monarchy.  The  duke  says,  that  the  emperor  ^ent^y 
|>ermitted  Luther  to  estabhsh  his  principles  in  Germany,  tbfft 
they  might  split  the  confederacy  of  the  elective  princes,  and 
by  this  division  facilitate  their  more  easy  conquest,  smd  play 
them  off  one  against  another,  and  by  these  means  to  secure- 
the  imperial  crown  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Anstria.  Had 
Charles  V.  not  been  the  mere  creature  of  his  pohtics,  and  had 
he  I'elt  any  zeal  for  the  Catholic  cause,  which  he  pretended  to 
light  (or,  never  would  he  have  allowed  the  new  doctrines  to 
sj)reBd  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  tlie  least  oppo- 
sition. 

The  famous  LeagT.ie  in  France  was  raised  for  "  religion  and 
the  relief  of  public  grievances;"  such  waa  the  pretext [ 
After  the  princes  and  tlie  people  had  alike  become  its  victims, 
this  "league"  waa  discovered  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  aided  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits  against  the  attempts  of  tlie  I'rincc  of 
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€ond^  to  dislodge  tbem  from  their  ^'  seat  of  power."  While 
the  Hogoenots  pillaged,  burnt,  and  massacred,  declaring  in 
their  manifestoes  that  they  were  only  fighting  to  release  the 
hinff,  whom  they  asserted  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Gaises,  the 
OathoHcs  repaid  them  with  the  same  persecution  and  the 
same  manifestoes,  declaring  that  they  only  wished  to  liheraU 
the  Prince  of  Oonde,  who  was  the.  prisoner  of  the  Hugue- 
Bott.  The  people  were  led  on  by  the  cry  of  "  religion ;"  but 
this  civil  war  was  not  in  reality  so  much  Catholic  against 
Huguenot,  as  Guise  against  Cond^.  A  parallel  event  oc- 
curred between  our  Charles  I.  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters ; 
and  the  king  expressly  declared,  in  ''a  large  declaration, 
eonceming  the  late  tumults  in  Scotland,"  th^  ''  religion  is 
only  preteridedy  and  used  by  them  as  a  cloak  to  palliate  their 
intended  rebellion"  which  he  demonstrated  by  the  facts  he 
alleged.  There  was  a  revolutionary  party  in  France,  which, 
taking  the  name  of  Frondeurs,  shook  that  kingdom  under  the 
administration  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  held  out  for  their 
pretext  the  public  freedom.  But  that  faction,  composed  of 
some  of  the  discontoited  French  princes  and  the  mob,  was 
entirely  organized  by  Cardinal  de  B^tz,  who  held  them  in 
band,  to  check  or  to  spur  them  as  the  occasion  required,  from 
a  mere  personal  pique  against  Mazarin,  who  had  not  treated 
that  vivacious  genius  with  all  the  deference  he  exacted. 
This  appears  from  his  own  Memoirs. 

We  have  smiled  at  James  I.  threatening  the  States-general 
by  the  English  ambassador,  about  Yorstius,  a  Dutch  pro- 
fessor, who  had  espoused  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  against 
those  of  the  contra-remonstrants,  or  Calvinists ;  the  osten- 
sible subject  was  religious,  or  rather  metaphysical-religious 
doctrines,  but  the  concealed  one  was  a  struggle  for  predomi- 
nance between  the  Pensionary  Barnevelt,  assisted  by  the 
French  interest,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  supported  by  the 
English.  "  These  were  the  real  sources,"  says  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters,  deeply  conversant 
with  secret  and  public  history,  and  a  far  more  able  judge  than 
Diodati  the  Swiss  divine,  and  Brandt  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian,, who  in  the  synod  of  Dort  could  see  nothing  but  what 
appeared  in  it,  and  gravely  narrated  the  idle  squabbles  on 
phrases  concerning  predestination  or  grace.  Hales,  of 
Eaton,  who  was  secretary  to  the  English  ambassador  at  this 
synod,  perfectly  accords  with  the  account  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.     "  Our  synod,"  writes  that  judicious  observer,  "  goes 
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on  like  a  watch;  the  main  wheels  upon  which  the  wholft 
husinesd  turns  are  least  in  sight ;  for  all  things  of  moment 
are  iicted  iii  privafie  aesBione  ;  lohat  is  done  hi  public  is  only 
for  show  and  entertainment." 

'  The  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  was  ths 
jealousj  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  pretext  was  la  grace  gttffisante. 
The  learned  La  Croze  observes,  that  the  same  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  atiair  of  Nestorius  and  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria ;  the  pretext  was  orthodoxy,  the  cause  was  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  or  rather  the  fiery  and 
turbulent  Cyril,  who  personally  hated  Nestorius.  The  opi- 
niouE  of  Ifeatorius,  and  the  council  which  condemned  them, 
were  the  eamq  in  effect.  I  only  produce  this  remote  fact  to 
prove  that  ancient  times  do  not  alter  the  truth  of  our  prin- 
ciple. 

When  James  II.  waa  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  tolera- 
tion  and  liherti/  of  conscience  in  reaioving  the  Test  Act,  thia 
enlightened  principle  of  government  was  only  a  pretext  with 
that  monk-ridden  monarch ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  cauaa- 
was  to  introduce  and  make  the  Catholics  predominant  in  his. 
councils  and  government.  The  result,  which  that  eager  and 
blind  politician  hurried  od  too  fast,  and  which  therefore  did 
not  take  place,  would  have  been  that  "  liberty  of  coi 
science"  would  soon  have  become  an  "  overt  act  of  treason 
before  an  inquisition  of  his  Jesuits ! 

In  all  foUtical  affairs  drop  the  pretexU  and  strike  at  tho 
causes;  we  may  thus  understand  what  the  heads  of  parties. 
may  choose  to  conceal. 
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jfie  learning  gives  value  to  his  eloquence,  ii 
Bampton  Lectures  has  censured,  with  that  liberal  spirit  so 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  calumnies  and  rumours  of 
parties,  whicji  are  still  industriously  retailed,  though  they 
have  been  often  confuted.  Forgred  documents  are  still  re- 
ferred to,  or  tales  unsupported  by  evidence  are  confidently 
quoted.  Mr.  Heber'e  subject  confined  his  inquiries  to  theo- 
l<^cal  history  ;  he  has  told  us  that  "  Auguatin  is  not 
ashamed,  in  his  dispute  with  Panstus,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popular  slanders  against  the  followers  of  Manes,  though 
his  own  experience  (for  he  had  himself  been  of  that  sect) 
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sufficient  to  detect  this  falseliood."  The  Romanists,  in  spite 
of  satisfactory  answers,  have  continued  to  urge  against  the 
English  protestant  the  romance  of  Parker's  consecration  ;* 
while  the  protestant  persists  in  falsely  imputing  to  the 
catholic  public  formularies  the  systematic  omission  of  the 
second  commandment.  "The  calumnies  of  Rimius  and 
Stinstra  against  the  Moravian  brethren  are  cases  in  point," 
continues  Mr.  Heber.  "  No  one  now  believes  them,  yet  they 
once  could  deceive  even  Warburton  !*'  We  may  also  add  the 
obsolete  calumny  of  Jews  crucifying  boys — of  which  a  mo- 
nument raised  to  Hugh  of  Lincoln  perpetuates  the  memory, 
and  which  a  modern  historian  records  without  any  scruple  of 
doubt ;  several  authorities,  which  are  cited  on  this  .occasion, 
amount  only  to  the  single  one  of  Matthew  Paris,  who  gives 
it  as  a  popular  rumour.  Such  accusations  usually  hap- 
pened when  the  Jews  were  too  rich  and  the  king  was  too 
poor  !t 

The  falsehoods  and  forgeries  raised  by  parties  are  over- 
whelming! It  startles  a  philosopher,  in  the  calm  of  his 
study,  when  he  discovers  how  writers,  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, are  searchers  after  truth,  should,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  be 
searchers  after  tte  grossest  fictions.  This  alters  the  habits  of 
the  literary  man  :  it  is  an  unnatural  depravity  of  his  pursuits 
— and  it  proves  that  the  personal  is  too  apt  to  predominate 
over  the  literary  character, 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  main  point  of  the  present 
article  in  the  one  on  "  Political  Nicknames."  I  have  there 
shown  how  political  calumny  appears  to  have  been  reduced 
into  an  art ;  one  of  its  branches  would  be  that  of  converting 
forgeries  and  fictions  into  historical  authorities. 

When  one  nation  is  at  war  with  another,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  two  governments  connive  at,  and  often  encourage,  the 
most  atrocious  libels  on  each  other,  to  madden  the  people  to 

*  Absurdly  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  a  meeting  in  the  Nag's- 
head  Tavern,  Cheapside. 

t  M.  Michel  published  in  Paris,  in  1834,  a  collection  of  poems  and 
ballads  concerning  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  which  were  all  very  popular  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  these,  preserved  in  an  Anglo- 
Norman  MS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  Eoyale  at  Paris,  was  evidently  constracted 
to  be  sung  by  the  people  soon  after  the  event,  which  is  stated  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  III. ;  but  there  ai-e  many  ballads  compa- 
ratively modern  which  show  how  carefully  the  story  was  kept  before  the 
populace ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  collections  of  Bishop  Percy,  Jameson, 
Motherwell,  &c. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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preserve  their  iadependenoe,  and  eoutribut-e  cheerfully  to  the 
expenseB  of  the  war.  France  nnd  England  formerly  com- 
plained of  Holland — the  Athenians  employed  tlie  aame  policT' 
against  the  Macedonians  and  Persians.  Such  is  the  ori^' 
of  a.  vast  number  of  supposititious  papers  and  volumes,  wlut 
Bometimes,  at  a  reniote  date,  confound  the  labours  of  tl 
honest  historian,  and  too  ofteu  serve  the  purposes  of  the  difl> 
honest,  with  whom  they  become  uuthoritiea.  The  crude  and 
suspicious  libels  which  were  drawn  out,  of  their  obscurity  'uk 
Cromwell's  time  against  James  the  First  have  overloaded  ths 
character  of  that  monarch,  yet  are  now  eagerly  referred  to  by 
party  writere,  though  in  theii  own  days  they  were  obsolete 
and  doubtful.  During  the  civi!  wars  of  Charles  the  First 
such  spurious  documents  exist  in  the  forms  of  speeches  which 
were  never  spoken ;  of  letters  never  written  by  the  names 
subscribed ;  printed  declarations  never  declared  ;  battles  never 
fought,  and  victories  never  obtained !  Such  is  the  langu^e 
of  KuBhworth,  who  complains  of  this  evil  spirit  of  party  for- 
geries, while  he  is  himseU  suspected  of  having  rescinded  or, 
suppressed  whatever  was  not  agreeable  to  his  patron  Crom- 
well. A  curious,  and  perhaps  a  neeessary  list  ndght  be' 
drawn  up  of  political  fargmea  of  our  own,  whicli  have  be^^ 
sometimes  ret'ecred  to  as  gonuino,  but  which  are  the  inrei^l 
tions  of  wits  and  satirists !  Bayle  ingeniously  observes,  that*' 
at  the  close  of  every  century  such  productions  should  be 
branded  by  a  skilful  discriminator,  to  save  the  future  inquirer 
from  errors  he  can  hardly  avoid,  "How  many  are  still  kept 
in  error  by  the  satires  of  the  sixteenth  century !  Those  of 
tho  present  age  will  be  no  less  active  in  future  ages,  for  they 
will  still  be  preserved  in  public  libraries." 

The  art  and  skill  with  which  some  have  fabricated  a  foiled 
narrative  render  its  detection  almost  hopeless.  When  young 
Maitland,  the  brother  to  the  secretary,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  crime  of  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  pretended  coni'erence  between  him, 
Kuox,  and  others,  to  stigmatise  them  by  the  odium  of  advifiing 
to  dethrone  the  young  monarch,  and  to  substitute  the  regent 
for  their  sovereign,  Maitland  produced  so  dramatic  a  perform- 
ance, by  giving  to  each  person  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression, 
that  this  circumstance  long  baffled  the  incredulity  of  those 
who  could  not  in  consequence  deny  tho  tnith  of  a  narrative 
apparently  so  correct  in  its  particulars !  "  The  fiction  of  the 
warming-pan  bnclosing  the  young  Pretender  brought  more 
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adherents  to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  than  the  Bill  of  Eights," 
ohserves  Lord  John  Eussell. 

Among  such  party  narratives,  the  horrid  tale  of  the  bloody 
Colonel  Kirk  has  been  worked  up  by  Hume  with  all  his  elo- 
quence and  pathos ;  and,  from  its  interest,  no  suspicion  has 
arisen  of  its  truth.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  concerns  Kirk,  or  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second,  or  even  English  history,  it  is,  as 
Bitson  too  honestly  expresses  it,  '*  an  impudent  and  a  bare- 
faced lie !"  The  simple  fact  is  told  by  Kennet  in  a  few  words : 
he  probably  .was  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  poHtical  fiction. 
Hume  was  not,  indeed,  himself  the  fabricator  of  the  tale ; 
but  he  had  not  any  historical  authority.  The  origin  of  this 
fable  was  probably  a  pious  fraud  of  the  Whig  party,  to  whom 
Kirk  had  rendered  himself  odious ;  at  that  moment  stories 
still  more  terrifying  were  greedily  swallowed,  and  which,  Kit- 
son  insinuates,  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  England. 
The  original  story,  related  more  circumstantially,  though  not 
more  affectingly,  nor  perhaps  more  truly,  may  be  found  in 
Wanley's  "  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,"*  which  I  give, 
reheving  it  from  the  tediousness  of  old  Wanley. 

A  governor  of  Zealand,  imder  the  bold  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
had  in  vain  sought  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  beautiful 
wife  of  a  citizen.  The  governor  imprisons  the  husband  on  an 
accusation  of  treason ;  and  when  the  wife  appeared  as  the 
suppliant,  the  governor,  after  no  brief  eloquence,  succeeded  as 
a  lover,  on  the  plea  that  her  husband's  life  could  only  be  spared 
by  her  compliance.  The  woman,  in  tears  and  in  aversion,  and 
not  without  a  hope  of  vengeance  only  delayed,  lost  her 
honour !  Pointing  to  the  prison,  the  governor  told  her,  "  If 
you  seek  your  husband,  enter  there,  and  take  him  along  with 
you !"  The  wife,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  thoughts,  yet  not 
without  the  consolation  that  she  had  snatched  her  husband 
from  the  grave,  passed  into  the  prison ;  there  in  a  cell,  to  her 
astonishment  and  horror,  she  beheld  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band laid  out  in  a  coffin,  ready  for  burial !  Mourning  over  it, 
she  at  length  returned  to  tlie  governor,  fiercely  exclaiming, 
"  You  have  kept  your  word !  you  have  restored  to  me  my 
husband !  and  be  assured  the  favour  shall  be  repaid !"  The 
inhuman  villain,  terrified  in  the  presence  of  his  intrepid  vic- 
tim, attempted  to  appease  her  vengeance,  and  more,  to  win 
her  to  his  wishes,    Eeturning  home,  she  assembled  her  friends, 

*  Book  iii.  ch.  29,  sec.  18. 
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revealed  her  whole  story,  and  under  their  protection  she 
apjjenled  to  ChEirliss  the  Bold,  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  and  who 
now  awarded  a  singular  hut  an  exemplary  catastrophe.  Tha 
duke  first  eommanded  that  the  criminal  governor  should 
instantly  marry  tho  woman  whom  he  liad  made  a  widow,  and 
at  the  same  time  aigij  his  will,  with  a  clause  importing  that 
should  he  die  before  his  lady  he  constituted  her  his  heiress. 
All  this  was  concealed  from,  both  sides,  rather  to  Mitisfy  the 
duke  than  the  parties  themselves.  This  done,  the  unhappjr 
woman  was  dismiMcd  alone  !  The  governor  was-conducted  to 
the  prison  to  suffer  the  same  death  he  had  iuHicted  on  the 
husband  of  hia  wife ;  and  when  this  lady  was  desired  once 
moreto  enter  the  prison,  she  beheld  her  second  husband  headless 
in  his  coffin  as  she  had  her  first  I  Such  extraordinary  inci-i 
dents  in  so  short  a  period  overpowered  the  feeble  frame  of  tha 
sufferer;  she  died — leaving  a  son,  who  inherited  the  rich 
accession  of  fortune  go  fatally  obtained  by  his  injured  and 
suffering  mother. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  which  the  party  story  of  Kirk  appeared', 
to  EitsoQ  to  have  been  a  rifacimento;  hut  it  is  rather  tha 
foundation  than  the  superstructure.  This  critic  was  right  in 
the  general,  but  not  in  the  paiiiculai-.  It  was  not  necessary  i 
to  point  out  the  present  soni-ce,  when  so  many  others  of  » 
parallel  nature  exist.  This  tale,  univei-aally  told,  Mr,  Bouca 
considers  as  the  origin  of  Measure  for  Measurf,  and  wall 
probably  some  traditional  event ;  for  it  appears  sometimea 
with  a  change  of  uauies  and  places,  without  any  of  incidents 
It  always  turns  on  a  soldier,  a  brother  or  a  husband,  executed;., 
and  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  deceived  victim,  to  save  them  from  death. 
It  was,  therefore,  easily  transferred  to  Kirk,  and  Pomfret's 
poem  of  "  Cruelty  and  Lust"  long  made  the  story  popular.' 
It  could  only  have  been  in  this  form  that  it  reached  the  his- 
torian, who,  it  must  be  observed,  introduces  it  as  a  "story 
commonly  told  of  him ;"  but  popular  tragic  romances  should 
not  enter  into  the  dusty  documents  of  a  history  of  England, 
and  much  less  be  particularly  specified  in  the  indes !  Belle- 
forest,  in  his  old  version  of  the  tale,  has  even  the  circumstance 
of  the  "  captain,  who  having  seduced  the  wife  under  the  pro- 
mise to  save  her  husband's  life,  exhibited  him  soon  afterwards 
through  the  vnndow  of  her  aparlmeni  suspended  on  a  gibbet." 
This  forms  the  horrid  incident  in  the  history  of  "the  bloody 
Colonel,"  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  party,  who  wished  to 
bury  him  in  odium.     Kirk  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  andalooae 
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liver,  and  a  great  blusterer,  who  would  sometimes  threaten  to 
dedmate  his  own  regiment,  but  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the 
menace  the  next  day.  Hateful  as  such  military  men  will  always 
be,  in  the  present  instance  Colonel  Kirk  has  been  shamefully 
calumniated  by  poets  and  historians,  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  duped  by  the  forgeries  of  political  parties  !* 

While  we  are  detecting  a  source  of  error  into  which  the 
party  feelings  of  modem  historians  may  lead  them,  let  us 
confess  that  they  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  ancient ;  for 
to  us  at  least  the  ancients  have  written  history  without 
producing  authorities  !  Modem  historians  must  furnish  their 
readers  with  the  truest  means  to  become  their  critics,  by 
providing  them  with  their  authorities ;  and  it  is  only  by  judi- 
ciously appreciating  these  that  we  may  confidently  accept 
their  discoveries.  Unquestionably  the  ancients  have  often 
introduced  into  their  histories  many  tales  similar  to  the  story 
of  Kirk — popular  or  party  forgeries !  The  melUfluous  co- 
piousness of  Livy  conceals  many  a  tale  of  wonder ;  the  graver 
of  Tacitus  etches  many  a  fatal  stroke ;  and  the  secret  history 
of  Suetonius  too  often  raises  a  suspicion  of  those  whispers, 
Quid  rex  in  aurem  regincD  dixerit,  quid  Juno  fahulata  sit  cum 
Jove.  It  is  certain  that  Plutarch  has  often  told,  and  varied 
too  in  the  telling,  the  same  story,  which  he  has  applied  to 
different  persons.  A  critic  in  th0  Ritsonian  style  has  said  of 
the  grave  Plutarch,  Mendax  ille  JPlutarchus  qui  vitas  oratO' 
rum,  dolis  et  erroribus  consutas,  olim  conscribillavit.'f  "  That 
lying  Plutarch,  who  formerly  scribbled  the  lives  of  the  orators, 
made  up  of  falsities  and  blunders!"  There  is  in  Italian  a 
scarce  book,  of  a  better  design  than  execution,  of  the  Abbate 
Lancellotti,  Farfalloni  degli  Antichi  Sistorici, — "  Flim-flams 
of  the  Ancients."  Modem  historians  have  to  dispute  their 
passage  to  immortality  step  by  step ;  and  however  fervid  be 
their  eloquence,  their  real  test  as  to  value  must  be  brought  to 
the  humble  references  in  their  margin.     Yet  these  must  not 

*  A  story  still  more  absurd  was  connected  with  the  name  of  Colonel 
Lnnsford,  a  soldier  who  consistently  defended  Charles  I.,  and  was  killed  in 
1643.  It  is  related  by  Echard  as  reported  of  him,  that  he  would  kill  and 
eat  the  children  of  the  opposite  party.  .This  horridly  grotesque  imputa- 
tion has  been  preserved  in  the  political  ballads  and  poetry  of  the  day. 
Cleveland  ridicules  it  in  one  of  his  poems,  where  he  makes  a  Iloundhead 
declare — 

**  He  swore  he  saw,  when  Lunsford  fell, 
A  child's  arm  in  his  pocket." 

f  Taylor,  Annot.  ad  Lysiam. 
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ti-Tminftte  our  inquiries ;  for  in  tracing  a  story  to  its  original 
source  we  shall  find  that  fictions  have  b(«n  sometimes  grafbed 
on  truths  or  hearsays,  and  to  separate  them  as  the;  appeared 
in  their  first  stage  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  learned  criticism. 


EXPRESSION  OP  SUPPEESSED  OPIKION. 

A  PEOPLE  denied  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  writing  have 
usually  Icfb  some  memorials  of  their  feelings  in  that  silent 
language  wluuh  addresses  itself  to  the  eye.  Many  ingeniouB 
inventions  have  heea  contrived  to  give  vent  to  their  sup- 
pressed indignation.  The  voluminous  grievance  which  they 
could  not  trust  to  the  voice  or  the  pen  they  have  carved  in 
wood,  or  sculptured  on  stone ;  and  have  sometimes  even  face* 
tiously  concealed  their  satire  among  the  playful  ornamentft 
designed  to  amuse  those  of  whom  they  so  fntitlesply  com- 
plained 1  Such  monuments  of  the  suppressed  feeling  of  the 
multitude  are  not  often  inspected  by  the  historian — thar* 
minuteness  escapes  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  philosophical 
antiquary ;  nor  are  thesp  satirical  appearances  always  consi- 
dered as  grave  authorities,  which  unquestionably  they  will  ba 
found  to  be  by  a  close  observer  of  human  nature.  An  enter- 
taining history  of  the  modes  of  thinking,  or  the  diacontenta 
of  a  people,  dniwn  from  such  dispersed  efl'orfca  in  every  kta^ 
would  cast  a,  new  light  of  secret  history  over  many  daric 
intervals. 

Did  we  possess  a  secret  history  of  the  Saturnalia,  it  would 
doubtless  have  afforded  some  materials  for  the  present  article. 
In  those  revels  of  venerable  radiciJism,  when  the  senate  was 
closed,  and  the  Pileus,  or  cap  of  liberty,  was  triumphantly 
worn,  all  things  assumed  an  appearance  contrary  to  what  they 
were ;  and  human  nature,  as  well  aa  human  laws,  might  be 
said  to  have  been  parodied.  Among  so  many  whimsical  regu- 
lations ill  favour  of  the  licentious  rabble,  there  was  one  which 
forbad  the  circulation  of  money ;  if  any  one  offered  the  coin 
of  the  state,  it  was  to  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  madness, 
and  the  man  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  a  penitential  fast 
for  that  day.  An  ingenious  French  antiquary  seema  to  have 
discovered  a  class  of  wretched  medals,  cast  in  lead  or  copper, 
which  formed  the  circulating  medium  of  these  mob  lords, 
who,  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  money,  used  the  basest  metals, 
stamping  them  with  grotesque  figures,  or  odd  devices — ! 
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as  a  sow ;  a  chimerical  bird ;  an  imperator  in  his  car,  with  a 
monkey  behind  him ;  or  an  old  woman's  head,  Jcca  Laurentia, 
either  the  traditional  old  nurse  of  Romulus,  or  an  old  courtesan 
of  the  same  name,  who  bequeathed  the  fruits  of  her  labours 
to  the  Roman  people !  As  all  things  were  done  in  mockery, 
this  base  metal  is  stamped  with  s.  c,  to  ridicule  the  'Senatus 
consulfo,  which  oiir  antiquary  happily  explains,*  in  the  true 
spirit  of  this  government  of  mockery,  Satumalium  consuUo, 
agreeing  with  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  inscribed  in  the 
midst  of  four  tali,  or  bones,  which  they  used  as  dice,  Qui 
ludit  arram  det,  quod  satis  s^t — "  Let  them  who  play  give  a 
pledge,  which  will  be  sufficient."  This  itiock-money  served 
not  only  as  an  expression  of  the  native  irony  of  the  radical 
gentry  of  Rome  during  their  festival,  but,  had  they  spoken 
their  mind  out,  meant  a  ridicule  of  money  itself;  for  these 
<;itizens  of  equality  have  always  imagined  that  society  might 
proceed  without  this  contrivance  of  a  medium  which  served 
to  represent  property  in  which  they  themselves  must  so  little 
participate. 

A  period  so  glorious  for  exhibiting  the  suppressed  senti- 
ments of  the  populace  as  were  these  Saturnalia,  had  been 
nearly  lost  for  us,  had  not  some  notions  been  preserved  by 
Lucian ;  for  we  glean  but  sparingly  from  the  solemn  pages 
of  the  historian,  except  in  the  remarkable  instance  which 
Suetonius  has  preserved  of  the  arch-mime  who  followed  the 
body  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  at  his  funeral.  This  officer, 
as  well  as  a  similar  one  who  accompanied  the  general  to 
whom  they  granted  a  triumph,  and  who  was  allowed  the  un- 
restrained hcentiousness  of  his  tongue,  were  both  the  organs 
of  popular  feeling,  and  studied  to  gratify  the  rabble,  who 
were  their  real  masters.  On  this  occasion  the  arch-mime, 
representing  both  the  exterior  personage  and  the  character 
of  Vespasian,  according  to  custom,  inquired  the  expense  of  the 
funeral  ?     He  was  answered,  "  ten  millions  of  sesterces !"     In 

*  Bandelot  de  Dairval,  de  VUtUiti  des  Voyages,  ii.  645.  There  is  a 
work,  by  Ficoroni,  on  these  lead  coins  or  tickets.  They  are  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curions  medallist.  Pinkerton,  in  referring  to  this  enter- 
taining work,  regrets  that  **  such  curious  remains  have  almost  escaped  the 
notice  of  medallists,  and  have  not  yet  been  arranged  in  one  class,  or  named. 
A  special  work  on  them  would  be  highly  acceptable.'*  The  time  has  per- 
haps arrived  when  antiquaries  may  begin  to  be  philosophers,  and  philo- 
sophers antiquaries  !  The  unhappy  separation  of  erudition  from  philosophy, 
and  of  philosophy  from  erudition,  has  hitherto  thrown  impediments  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  and  the  lojfi* 
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allusion  to  the  loveof  money  which  characterised  the  emperor, 
his  mock  rcprcBentativc  eiclajmcd,  "  (iive  me  the  money,  and, 
if  you  will,  throw  my  boily  iuto  the  Tiber !" 

AIL  thuEe  mot'k  offices  oiid  festivals  among  the  ancients  I 
cuDsidci  as  organs  of  the  suppressed  opinions  and  feelings 
of 'the  populace,  who  were  allowetl  no  other,  and  had  not  the 
muaus  of  the  printing;  ages  to  leave  nny  permanent  records. 
At  a  later  period,  before  tho  discovery  of  the  art  which  mal- 
tiplica  with  sucji  facility  libels  or  panegyrics,  when  tho 
people  could  not  speak  freely  against  tliose  rapacious  cle^y  i 
who  sheared  the  tleeee  and  cared  not  for  the  sheep,  many  a- 
secret  of  popuhur  indignation  was  confided  not  to  books  (for 
they  could  not  rcail),  but  to  pictures-  and  sculptures,  which- 
are  books  which  the  people  can  always  read.  The  Bcit]pt(»« 
and  illuminators  of  those  times  no  doubt  shared  in  common 
the  pdpular  feelings,  and  boldly  trusted  to  the  paintings  or 
the  carvings  which  met  the  eyes  of  their  luxurious  and  indo- 
lent inasters  their  satirical  inventions,  As  far  baek  as  i 
1300,  we  find  in  WolEus  •  the  description  of  n  picture  c 
tills  kind,  in  a,  MS.  of  A'.io^'s.  Fables  found  in  the  Abbey  of 
Pulda,  among  other  emblems  of  the  coiTupt  lives  of  the- 
churchmen.  The  present  was  a  wolf,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  , 
monkish  cowl,  with  a  shaven  crown,  preaching  to  a  flock  of 
sheep,  with  these  words  of  the  apostle  in  a  label  I'rom  his  mouth  , 
— "  God  is  my  witness  how  I  long  for  you  all  iu  my  bowels !" 
And  underneath  was  inscribed — "This  hooded  wolf  is  the- 
hypocrite  of  whom  is  said  in  the  Gospel,  'Beware  of  false 
prophets!'"  Such  exhibitions  were  often  introduced  into 
articles  of  fumitm-e.  A  cushion  was  found  in  an  old  abliey,  in 
which  was  worked  a  fox  ])reachjug  to  geese,  each  goose  holding 
in  his  bill  bis  praying  beads !  In  the  stone  wall,  and  on  the 
columns  of  the  great  church  at  Strasburg,  was  once  viewed  a 
nymbur  of  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  other  mischievous  animals, 
carrying  holy  water,  cruci&ces,  and  tapers ;  and  others  more  in- 
delicate. These,  probablyaa  did  as  the  year  1300,  were  engraven 
in  1617  by  a  protestant ;  and  were  not  destroyed  till  1C85,  by 
the  pious  rage  of  the  eatholios,  who  seemed  at  length  to  have 
rightly  construed  these  silent  lampoons ;  and  in  their  turn 
broke  to  pieces  the  protestant  images,  as  the  others  had  Aaait 
the  papistical  dolU.  The  carved  seats  and  stalls  in  our  awn.. 
cathedrals  exhibit  subjects  not  only  strange  and  satirical, 

•  Icct.  Mom.  i.  nd.  nn.  IGOO. 
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but  even  indecent.*  At  the  time  they  built  churches  they 
satirised  the  ministers ;  a  curious  instance  how  the  feelings 
of  the  people  struggle  to  find  a  vent.  It  is  conjectured  that 
rival  orders  satirised  each  other,  and  that  some  of  the  carv- 
ings are  caricatures  of  certain  monks.  The  margins  of  illu- 
minated manuscripts  frequently  contain  ingenious  caricatures, 
or  satirical  allegories.  In  a  magnificent  chronicle  of  Frois- 
sart  I  observed  several.  A  wolf,  as  usual,  in  a  monk's  frock 
and  cowl,  stretching  his  paw  to  bless  a  cock,  bending  its  head 
submissively  to  the  wolf:  or  a  fox  with  a  crosier,  dropping 
beads,  which  a  cock  is  picking  up ;  to  satirise  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  the  bigots ;  perhaps  the  figure  of  the  cock  alluded  to 
our  Gallic  neighbours.  A  cat  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  holding 
a  platter  in  its  paws  to  a  mouse  approaching  to  lick  it; 
alluding  to  the  allurements  of  the  abbesses  to  draw  young 
women  into  their  convents ;  while  sometimes  I  have  seen  a 
sow  in  an  abbess's  veil,  mounted  on  stilts :  the  sex  marked 
by  the  sow's  dugs.  A  pope  sometimes  appears  to  be  thrust 
by  devils  into  a  cauldron ;  and  cardinals  are  seen  roasting 
on  spits !  These  ornaments  must  have  been  generally  exe-. 
cuted  by  the  monks  themselves ;  but  these  mpre  ingenious 
members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  appear  to  have  sympa- 
thised with  the  people,  like  the  curates  in  our  church,  and 
envied  the  pampered  abbot  and  the  purple  bishop.  Church- , 
men  were  the  usual  objects  of  the  suppressed  indignation  of 
the  people  in  those  days ;  but  the  knights  and  feudal  lords 
have  not  always  escaped  from  the  "curses  not  loud,  but 
deep,"  of  their  satirical  pencils. 

As  the  Beformation,  or  rather  the  Revolution,  was  has- 
tening, this  custom  became  so  general,  that  in  one  of  the  dia- 
logues of  Erasmus,  where  two  Franciscans  are  entertained 
by  their  host,  it  appears  that  such  satirical  exhibitions  were 
hung  up  as  common  furniture  in  the  apartments  of  inns. 
The  facetious  genius  of  Erasmus  either  invents  or  describes 
one  which  he  had  seen  of  an  ape  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan 
sitting  by  a  sick  man's  bed,  dispensing  ghostly  counsel, 
holding  up  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
is  filching  a  purse  out  of  the  sick  man's  pocket.  Such 
are  "the  straws"  by  which  we  may  always  observe  from 
what  corner  the  wind  rises !  Mr.  Dibdin  has  recently  in- 
formed us,  that  Geyler,  whom  he  calls  "  the  herald  of  the  Re- 

*  Many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Carter's  curious  volumes  on  "  Ancient 
Architecture  and  Painting.'* 
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lormation,"  preceding  Luther  by  twelve  years,  had  a  etone-J 
chair  or  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  Straaburg,  from  which  heV 
delivered  his  lectures,  or  rather  rolled  the  thunders  of  hiafl 
anathemafi  against  the  monks.  This  stone  pulpit  was  con-l 
atrvicted  under  his  own  superintendenee,  and  is  covered  withm 
very  indecent  figures  of  monks  and  nuna,  espreBsly  deaignedll 
by  hiin  to  eipose  their  profligate  mannera.  We  see  Geylet 
doing  what  far  centuries  had  been  done ! 

In  the  curious  folio?  of  Sauval,  the  Stowe  of  France,  then 
is  a  eopioua  chapter,  entitled-  "  Heretiquns,  lews  attejitaie." 
In  this  enumeration  of  their  attempts  to  give  vent  to  th^ 
aoppresBed  indignation,  it  ia  very  remarkable  that,  pree'edinff 
the  time  of  Luther,  the  minds  of  many  were  perfeoUy 
IJtti&eraii  respecting  the  idolatraus  worship  of  the  Bom&n 
Church ;  and  what  I  now  notice  would  hare  rightly  entere4<J 
into  that  significant  Huioria  Seformationis  ante  Reformat 
iioxem,  which  was  formerly  projected  by  continental  writers. 

Luther  did  not  consign  the  pope's  ddcrotftla  to  the  flamesfl 
till  1520 — this  was  the  firat  open  act  of  reformation  and  ir 
auiTection,  for  hitherto  he  had  nuhmitted  to  the  court  < 
Bome.     Yet  in  1490,  thirty  years  preceding  thia  great  evenl^J 
I  find  a  priest  burnt  for  having  anatched  the  host  in  derisio&'f 
from  the  hands  of  another  celebrating  mass.     Twelve  yearsi'l 
afterwards,  1502,  a  student  repeated  the  aame  deed,  tramp*'] 
ling  on  it ;  and  in  1523,  the  resolnte  death  of  Aune  de  Bourg,  ^ 
a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Sauval,  ■'  corrupted  the  world."     It  is  evident  that  the 
Huguenots  were  fast  on  the  increase.     From  that  period  I 
find  continued  accounts  which  prove  that  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  like  the  Puritans  of  !Bngland,  were  most  resolute'^ 
iconoclasts.     They  struck  off  the  heads  of  Virgins  and  littlffj 
Jeauaes,  or  blunted  their  daggers  by  chipping  the  woodenfl 
saints,  which  were  then    fised  at  the  ooi'ners    of    streets.   ' 
Every  morning  discovered  the    scandalous  treatment  they 
had  undergone  in  the  night.    Then  their  imagea  were  painted 
on  the  walls,  hut  these  were  heretically  aeratohed  and  dia- 
ligured:  and,  since  the  saints  could  not  defend  tbemselvea,  a 
royal  edict  was  pubhshed  in  their  favour,  commanding  that 
all  holy  paintings  in  the  streets  should  not  he  allowed  tiborb 
of  ten  feet  from  the   ground!     They  entered  ohurcbea  at 
night,  tearing  up  or  breaking  down  the  prians,  the  binitoiree, 
the  crucifixes,  the  colossal  ecce-homos,  which  they  did  not 
always  succeed  in  dislodging  for  want   of  time  or  tools. 
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Amidst  these  battles  with  wooden  adversaries,  we  may  smile 
at  the  frequent,  solemn  processions  instituted  to  ward  off  the 
vengeance  of  the  parish  saint ;  the  wooden  was  expiated  by  a 
silver  image,  secured  by  iron  bars  and  attended  by  the  king 
and  the  nobility,  carrying  the  new  saint,  with  prayers  that 
he  would  protect  himself  from  the  heretics ! 
,  In  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  an  instance  occurs 
of  the  art  of  concealing  what  we  t^'ish  only  the  few  should 
comprehend,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  addressing  the 
{Viblic.  Curious  collectors  are  acquainted  with  "The  011- 
vetan  Bible;"  this  was  the  first  translation  published  by  the 
protestants,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Calvin  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  translator ;  but  at  that  moment  not 
choosing  to  become  responsible  for  this  new  version,  he  made 
use  of  the  name  of  an  obscure  relative,  Robert  Pierre  Oli- 
vetan.  Calvin,  however,  prefixed  a  Latin  preface,  remarkable 
for  delivering  positions  very  opposite  to. those  tremendous 
doctrines  of  absolute  predestination  which,  in  his  theological 
despotism,  he  afterwards  assumed.  De  Sure  describes  this 
first  protestant  Bible  not  only  as  rare,  but,  when  found,  as 
usually  imperfect,  much  soiled  and  dog-eared,  as  the  well- 
read  first  edition  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
multitude.  But  a  curious  fact  has  escaped  the  detection 
both  of  De  Bure  and  Beloe ;  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
found  ten  verses,  which,  in  a  concealed  manner,  authenticate 
the  translation ;  and  which  no  one,  unless  initiated  into  the 
secret,  could  possibly  suspect.  The  verses  are  not  poetical, 
but  I  give  the  first  sentence : — 

Lecteur  entends,  si  v^rit^  adresse 
Yiens  done  onyr  instament  sa  promesse 
Bt  vif  parler &c. 

The  first  letters  of  every  word  of  these  ten  verses  form  a  per- 
fect distich,  containing  information  important  to  those  to 
whom  the  Olivetan  Bible  was  addressed. 

Les  Vandois,  people  ^vang^liqne, 
Out  mis  ce  tbresor  en  pnbliqne. 

An  anagram  would  have  been  too  inartificial  a  contrivance 
to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  the  world  at 
large  this  secret.  There  is  an  adroitness  in  the  invention  of 
the  initial  letters  of  all  the  words  through  these  ten  verses. 
They  contained  a  communication  necessary  to  authenticate 
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the  version,  but  which,  at  the  Bame  time,  could  not  be  sas- 
pected  by  any  pereon  not  intrusted  with  the  secret. 

When  the  art  of  medal-engraving  was  revived  in  Europe, 
the  spirit  we  are  now  noticing  took  posiiBBsioii  of  thoso  le^s 
peiiahtthle  and  more  circulating  vehicles.  Satiric  medals  were 
almost  unknown  to  the  ancient  mint,  notwithatandtng  those 
of  the  Saturnalia,  and  a  few  which  bearmjeernble  puua  on  the 
unlucky  nameB  of  soinu  consuls.  Medals  illastrate  history, 
and  liistory  reflects  light  on  medals ;  but  wo  should  not  place 
such  unreserved  confidence  on  medals  as  their  advocates,  wh« 
are  warm  in  their  favourite  study.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
medals  are  more  authentic  meiiiorial!i  than  hiatoty  itself;  but 
a  medal  is  not  less  susceptible  of  the  bad  passions  than  a 
pamphlet  or  an  epigram.  Ambition  Las  its  vanity,  and 
engraves  a  dubious  victory ;  and  Flattery  will  practise  its 
art,  and  deceive  ua  in  gold !  A  calumnj-  or  a  fiction  on  metal 
may  be  more  durable  than  on  a  fugitive  page ;  and  a  libel 
has  a  better  chance  of  being  preserved  when  the  artist  is 
skilful,  than  simple  truths  when  miserably  executed.  Medals 
of  this  class  are  numerous,  and  were  the  precursors  of  thosft 
political  satires  exhibited  in  caricature  prints.*  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  wooden  cuts  about  the  time  of  Calvin, 
where  the  Eomish  religion  is  represented  by  the  most  gro- 
tesque Ibrms  which  the  ridicule  of  the  early  Keformers 
could  invent.  More  tjian  a  thousand  figures  attest  the  ex- 
uberant satire  of  the  designers.  This  work  is  equally  rare- 
and  cosljy.-|- 

Satires  of  this  species  commenced  in  the  freedom  of  the 
Reformation;  for  we  find  a  medal  of  Luther  in  a  monk's 
habit,  satirically  bearing  for  its  reverse  Catherine  de  Bora, 
the  nuu  whom  this  monk  married ;  tbe  first  flteji  of  his  per- 
sona! reformation !  Nor  can  we  be  certMn  that  Catherine 
was  not  more  concerned  in  that  great  revolution  than  appears 
in  the  voluminous  Lives  we  have  of  the  great  reformer.  How- 
ever, the  reformer?  were  as  great  sticklers  for  medals  as  the 
"  papelins."  Of  Pope  John  Vlll.,  an  effeminate  voluptuary, 
we  liave  a  medal  with  his  portrait,  inscribed  Fope  Joan  !  and 
another  of  Innocent  X.,  dressed  as  a  womanholdmg  a  spindle; 
the  reverse,  bis  famous  mixtress.  Donna  Olympia,  dressed  as 

■  The  series  pnbllsbed  during  the  wits  in  the  Lav  CDiuitrii:a  tie  the 
most  reiDUrk&bte,  and  may  lie  sees  in  the  Tolumes  hy  Ybh  Lmul 

f  Ml'.  Douce  pusseased  a,  portioa  of  this  very  cnHoQS  coUectioii :  for  !l 
complete  one  De  Bui'c  rakei  abont  twenty  pounds. 
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a  Pope,  with  the  tiara  on  her  head,  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter 
in  her  hands  !* 

Wlien,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  England  was  groaning  under 
Spanish  influence,  and  no  remonstrance  could  reach  the 
throne,  the  queen's  person  and  government  were  made  ridicu- 
lous to  the  people's  eyes  by  prints  or  pictures  "  representing 
her  majesty  naked,  meagre,  withered,  and  wrinkled,  with 
every  aggravated  circumstance  of  deformity  that  could  dis- 
grace a  female  figure,  seated  in  a  regal  chair;  a  crown  on  her 
head,  surrounded  with  M.  R.  and  A.  in  capitals,  accompanied 
by  small  letters ;  Maria  Begina  AnglicB  !  a  number  of  Spa- 
niards were  sucking  her  to  skin  and  bone,  and  a  specification 
Was  added  of  the  money,  rings,  jewels,  and  other  presents 
with  which  she  had  secretly  gratified  her  husband  Philip. "f 
It  is  said  that  the  queen  suspected  some  of  her  own  council 
of  this  invention,  who  alone  were  privy'  to  these  transac- 
tions. It  is,  however,  in  this  manner  that  the  voice  which 
is  suppressed  by  authority  comes  at  length  in  another  shape 
to  the  eye. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Roman  pontiff  and  all  his 
adherents  were  odious  to  the  people,  produced  a  remarkable 
caricature,  and  ingenious  invention — a  gorgon's  head!  A 
church  bell  forms  the  helmet ;  the  ornaments,  instead  of  the 
feathers,  are  a  wolfs  head  in  a  mitre  devouring  a  lamb,  an 
ass's  head  with  spectacles  reading,  a  goose  holding  a  rosary : 
the  face  is  made  out  with  a  fish  for  the  nose,  a  chalice  and 
water  for  the  eye,  and  other  priestly  ornaments  for  the 
shoulder  and  breast,  on  which  rolls  of  parchment  pardons 
hang.  J 

A  famous  bishop  of  Munster,  Bernard  de  Galen,  who,  in 
his  charitable  violence  for  converting  protestants,  got  himself 
into  such  celebrity  that  he  appears  to  have  served  as  an  ex- 
cellent sign-post  to  the  inns  in  Germany,  was  the  true  church 

^  The  Eoman  satirists  also  invented  a  tale  to  ridicule  what  they  dared  not 
openly  condemn,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  play  called  The  Marriage 
of  tlie  Pope  was  enacted  before  Cromwell,  in  which  the  Donna  having  ob- 
tained the  key  of  Paradise  from  Innocent,  insists  on  that  of  Purgatory  also, 
that  she  may  not  be  sent  there  when  he  is  wearied  of  her.  **The  wedding'* 
is  then  kept  by  a  ball  of  monks  and  nuns,  delighted  to  think  they  may  one 
day  marry  also.  Such  was  the  means  the  Romans  took  to  notify  iJieir  *" 
Kii  the  degradation  of  the  pope. 

t  Wai-ton's  "  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,"  p.  58. 

Ij:  This  ancient  caricature,  so  descriptive  of  the  popular  feelini 
rably  given  in  Malcolm's  histoi*y  of  "  Caricaturing,"  plate  ii.  iSgi 
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militant ;  and  his  Bgure  waa  exhibited  aocordin^  to  iha', 
popular  fancy.  His  bead  was  ball'  mitre  and  half  helmet ;  » 
crosii3r  in  one  hand  and  a  sabre  in  the  other  j  half  a  rochet 
and  half  a  cuiraes :  he  was  made  performing  uiais  as  a  df&*^ 
goon  on  horseback,  and  giving  out  the  charge  when  he  oughfh 
the  lie,  miasit  est!  He  was  called  the  converter !  and  tlw 
"Bishop  of  Munster"  became  popular  as  a  sign-post  in.) 
German  towns ;  for  the  people  like  tighttng  men,  though.' 
thev  should  even  fight  against  themselvcB.  ' 

It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  of  this  new  apeciea  of  satir^ 
so  easily  distribntLHl  among  the  people,  and  so  directly  ad> 
dressed  to  their  understandingE,  that  it  was  made  tlie  vehiide 
of  national  feeling.  Ministers  of  fltate  condescended  to  invent 
the  devices.  Lord  Orford  says  that  caricatures  an  cards  were 
the  invention  of  George  Townsbend  in  the  affair  of  Byngi, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  paek.  I  am  informed  of  Mr 
ancient  pack  of  cards  which  has  caricatures  of  all  the  Parli^ 
mentariau  Generals,  which  might  be  not  unusefully  shuffled 
by  a  writer  of  secret  history.*  We  may  be  surprised  to  findt 
the  grave  Sully  practising  this  artifice  on  several  occasionfl^ 
In  (£e  civil  wars  of  France  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  taken  byr 
surprise  Saluces,  and  Btnick  a  medal ;  on  the  reverse  a  otmt 
appears  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  with  the  legend  ' 
fortune  I  But  when  Henry  the  Fourth  had  reconquered  ._. 
town,  be  published  another,  on  which  Hercules  appears  killing 
the  centaur,  with  the  word  Opportunias.  The  great  minister 
was  the  author  of  this  retort  If  A  medal  of  the  Hutch  ami* 
bassador  at  the  court  of  France,  Van  Beunioghen,  whom  tb«' 
French  represent  as  a  haughty  burgomaster,  but  who  had  th* 
vivacity  of  a  Frenchman  and  the  haughtiness  of  a  Spaniard, 
as  Voltaire  characterises  him,  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasioQL 
of  the  Dutch  war  in  1672  ;  but  wars  will  be  hardly  made  f<w 
an  idle  medal.  Medals  may,  however,  indicate  a  preparatory 
war.     Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  so  often  compared  to  the 

*  This  pock  vaa  pcobablj  execnled  in  Holland  in  tbe  time  of  Chulea 
the  BecoDd.  There  are  other  seta  of  paliticul  cards  of  the  same  reigi^ 
linrticnlail;  one  connected  with  the  Bo-colled  "popieh  pbU,"  and  tl>c 
murdET  of  Sa  EdrauDdbnry  Gudfi^.  The  South-Sea  Bubble  was 
the  aahject  of  a  Biinilat  pack,  after  it  bad  exploded. 

+  The  rojal  house  of  KararcB  was  fencifully  derived  bj  the  old  hotaldio 
writers  from  HiapaluB,  the  son  of  Hercults  ;  and  the  pngennt  provided  by 
the  eitiiBOB  of  Aiignaa  to  greet  his  eotrauce  there  in  IBUO,  was  entire^ 
eomposed  la  reference  thereto,  Bud  Henry  iadical«d  iu  its  title,  L'Mtrcale 
Gautoii  Triumplianl. 
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Bun  at  its  meridian,  that  some  of  his  creatures  may, have 
imagined  that,  like  the  sun,  he  could  dart  into  any  part  of 
Europe  as  he  willed,  and  be  as  cheerfully  received.*  The 
Dutch  minister,  whose  Christian  name  was  Joshua,  however, 
had  a  medal  struck  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun  in  his  course, 
inferring  that  this  miracle  was  operated  by  his  little  republic. 
The  medal  itself  is  engraven  in  Van  Loon's  voluminous  His- 
toire  MedaUique  du  Fays  Bos,  and  in  Marchand'sZH'(;^ton7iair^ 
Mistorique,  who  labours  to  prove  against  twenty  authors  that 
the  Dutch  ambassador  was  not  the  inventor ;  it  was  not, 
however,  unworthy  of  him,  and  it  conveyed  to  the  world  the 
high  feeling  of  her  power  which  Holland  had  then  assumed. 
Two  years  after  the  noise  abgut  this  medal  the  republic  paid 
dear  for  the  device ;  but  thirty  years  afterwards  this  very 
burgomaster  concluded  a  glorious  peace,  and  France  and 
Spain  were  compelled  to  receive  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch 
Joshua  with  the  French  Sun.f  In  these  vehicles  of  national 
satire,  it  is  odd  that  the  phlegmatic  Dutch,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  and  from  the  earhest  period  of  their  republic, 
should  have  indulged  freely,  if  not  licentiously.  It  was  a 
republican  humour.  Their  taste  was  usually  gross*.  We  owe 
to  them,  even  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  severe  medal  on 
Leicester,  who,  having  retired  in  disgust  from  the  government 
of  their  provinces,  struck  a  medal  with  his  bust,  reverse  a  dog 
and  sheep, 

Non  gregenij  sed  ingratos  invitua  deaero; 

on  which  the  angry  juvenile  states  struck  another,  represent- 
ing an  ape  and  young  ones ;  reverse',  Leicester  near  a  fire, 

Fugiens  fumumf  incidit  in  ignem. 

Another  medal,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  Cromwell,  was 
struck  by  the  Dutch.  The  Protector,  crowned  with  laurels, 
is  on  his  knees,  laying  his  head  in  the  lap  of  the  common- 
wealth, but  loosely  exhibiting  himself  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors  with  gross  indecency :  the  Frenchman, 
covered  vfiih  Jletir  de  lis,  is  pushing  aside  the  grave  Don,  and 
disputes  with  him  the  precedence — Betire-toy ;   Vhonneur 

*  He  took  for  a  device  and  motto  on  his  shield  on  the  occasion  of 
tilting-matches  and  court  festivities,  a  representation  of  the  sun  in  splen- 
dour, and  the  words,  Nee  Plurihua  Impar. 

t  The  history  of  this  medal  is  useful  in  more  than  one  respect ;  and 
may  be  found  in  Prosper  Marchand. 
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apparlieat  au  roff  mon  mailre,  Loida  le  Grand.     Van  Loop  I 
iK  very  right  in  denouncing-  this  eame  niedal,  so  grossly  fla&^a 
tering  to  the  English,  ns  most  detestable  and  indelicate  !j 
But  why  does  Van  Loon  envy  us  this  lumpii-h  inYention^J 
why  does  the  Dutchman  quarrel  with  Lia  own  cheese  ?     Thftfl 
honour  of  the  niedtil  we  claim,  hut  the  invention  helongs  tol 
hia  country.    The  Dutch  went  on  commenting  in  this  manner^ 
on  English  affairs  from  reign  to  reign.     Ciiafles  the  Secoada 
declared  war  against  them  in  1672  i'or  a  maiicious  medBi,J 
though  the  Statea-Qeneral  oSered  to  hreak  the  die,  by  pur.  ■ 
chasing  it  of  the  workman  for  one  thousand  ducats ;  but  it  I 
served  for  a  pretext  for  a  Dutch  wur,  wbich  Charles  cared  I 
more  about  than  the  miala  bestia  of  bis  exergue.     Cbartes  ulso  J 
complained  of  a  scondalous  picture  which  the  hrothers  de   ' 
Witt  had  in  their  liouse,  representing  a  naval  battle  with 
the  English.     Charles  the  Second  seems  to  have  been  more 
sensible  to  this  sort  of  national  satire  than  we  might  have 
expected  in  a  professed  wit ;  a  race,  however,  who  are  not  the 
most  patient  in  having  their  own  sauce  returned  to  their  lips. 
The  king  employed  Evelyn  to  write  a  history  of  the  Dutch 
war,  and  "  enjoined  him  to  make  it  a  little  keen,  for  the  Hol- 
landers had  very  unhandsomely  ahuaed  him  in  their  pictures, 
books,  and  libela."    The  Dutch  continued  their  career  of  con- 
"veying  their  national  feeling  on  English  af&irs  mora  trium- 
phantly when  their  Stadtholder  ascended  an  English  throne. 
The  birth  of  the  Pretender  is  represented  by  the  chest  which 
Minerva  gave  to  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  to  keep,  and  which, 
opened,  discovered  an  infant  with  a  serpent's  tail:  Ii^tm- 
temque  vident  apporrectumque  draconem ;  the  cheat  perl&^    ; 
alluding  to  the  removes  of  the  warming-pan ;  and,  in  another,  1 
James  and .  a  Jesuit  flying  in  terror,  the  king  throwing  atray  I 
a  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  Jesuit  carrying  a.  child;  He  J 
musa  est,  the  words  applied  from  the  mass.*    But  in  these  1 
contests  of  national  feeling,  while  the  grandeur  of  Louis  the  \ 
fourteenth  did  not  allow  of  these  ludicrous  and  satirical  I 
exhibitions,  and  while  the  political  idolatry  which  his  forty  1 
Academicians  paid  to  him  exhausted  itseli'  in  the  splendid  1 
fictions  of  a  series  of  famous  medals,  amounting  to  nearly  a 
four  hundred,  it  appears  that  we  were  not  without  our  re-  j 
prisals ;  for  I  £nd  Prosper  Marchand,  who  writes  as  a  Hoi-  J 

*  Anotlisr  Fepresents  the  yoang  princelioldiagthe  symbolof  the  HomiA  I 
faith  in  big  right  hand,  sad  crowning  hiumlf  with  the  left ;  Trutit  opens  1 
a.  doDC  beloiv  and  diicuv<>rs  Father  Fctre,  as  tlio  guiiiiag  influence  uf  ttU. 
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lander,  censuring  his  own  country  for  having  at  length  adu- 
lated the  grand  monarque  by  a  complimentary  medal.  He 
says — "  The  English  cannot  be  reproached  with  a  similar 
debonairetey  After  the  famous  victories  of  Marlborough, 
they  indeed  inserted  in  a  medal  the  head  of  the  French 
monarch  and  the  English  queen,  with  this  inscription, 
Ludovicus  MagnuSy  Anna  Major,  Long  ere  this  one  of  our 
queens  had  been  exhibited  by  ourselves  with  considerable 
energy.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  Elizabeth,  Pinkerton 
tells  us,  struck  a  medal  representing  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleets,  Ilesperidum  regem  devicit  virgo.  Philip  had  medals 
dispersed  in  England  of  the  same  impression,  with  this  addi- 
tion, Negatur.  '  Mat  meretrix  vulgi.  These  the  queen  sup- 
pressed, but  pubhshed  another  medal,  with  this  legend  2 — 

Hesperidum  regem  devicit  yirgo ;  negatur^ 
Est  meretrix  vulgi ;  res  eo  deterior. 

An  age  fertile  in  satirical  prints  was  the  eventful  sera  of 
Charles  the  First :  they  were  showered  from  all  parties,  and 
a  large  collection  of  them  would  admit  of  a  critical  historical 
commentary,  which  might  become  a  vehicle  of  the  most 
curious  secret  history.  Most  of  them  are  in  a  bad  style,  for 
they  are  allegorical ;  yet  that  these  satirical  exhibitions  influ- 
enced the  eyes  and  minds  of  thiB  people  is  evident  from  an 
extraordinary  circumstance.  Two  grave  collections  of  his- 
torical documents  adopted  them.  We  are  surprised  to  find 
prefixed  to  Rush  worth's  and  Nalson's  historical  collections 
two  such  political  prints !  Nalson*s  was  an  act  of  retributive 
justice ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  satire  in  the 
shape  of  pictures  is  a  language  very  attractive  to  the  multi- 
tude, for  he  has  introduced  a  caricature  print  in  the  solemn 
folio  of  the  Trial  of  Charles  thfe  First.*  Of  the  happiest  of 
these  political  prints  is  one  by  Taylor  the  Water-poet,  not 
included  in  his  folio,  but  prefixed  to  his  "  Mad  Fashions,  Odd 
Fashions,  or  the  Emblems  of  these  Distracted  Times."  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  whose  eyes  have  left  their  sockets,  and 
whose  legs  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  arms ;  a  horse  on 

*  It  represents  Cromwell  as  an  armed  monster,  carrying  the  three 
kingdoms  captive  at  his  feet  in  a  triumphal  car  driven  by  the  devil  over 
the  body  of  liberty,  and  the  decapitated  Charles  I.  The  state  of  the 
people  is  emblematized  by  a  bird  flying  from  its  cage  to  be  devoured  by  a 
hawk  ;  and  sheep  breaking  from  the  fold  to  be  set  on  by  ravening 
wolves. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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hia  hind  Icga  is  drawing  a  cart ;  a  church  is  inverted ;  fish  flya 
in  the  air ;  a  candle  burns  with  the  fltime  downwards ;  an^ 
the  mouse  and  rabbit  are  purBuing  the  cat  and  the  fox ! 

The  animositieB  of  national  hatred  have  been  a  fertile  sound 
of  these  vehicles  of  popular  feehng — which  discover  the 
selves  in  severe  or  g;roteaquc  caricatures.     The  French  i 
the  Spaniards  mututdly  exhibit  one  another  under 
extravagant  figures.     The  political  caricatures  of  the  Frcncln 
in  the  seventeenth  century  are  numerous.     The  badouds  c 

Paris  amused  themaelvee  for  their  losses  by  giving  a  

to  a  Spaniard,  to  make  him  render  up  all  the  towns  his  via- 
tories  had  obtained ;  seveu  or  eight  Spaniards  are  seen  seated 
around  a  large  turnip,  with  tlicir  frizzled  mustacbios,  their 
hats  en  pot-A-heurre ;  their  long  rapiers,  with  their  pummeli 
down  to  their  feet,  and  their  points  up  to  their  sboulderay 
their  ruffs  stiiFeued  by  many  rows,  and  pieces  of  garlick  studl 
in  their  girdles.  The  Dutch  were  exhibited  in  as  great  vi 
as  the  uniformity  of  frogs  would  allow.  We  have  largeb 
participated  ia  the  vindictive  spirit  which  t'  _  '  ' 
emblems  keep  up  among  the  people ;  they  mark  the  t 
feelings  of  national  pride.  The  Greeks  despised  foreigner 
and  considered  them  only  as  fit  to  be  slaves;* 
Jews,  inflated  with  a  false  idea  of  their  small  territory,  would 
be  masters  of  the  world :  the  Italians  placed  a  Hne  of  demar- 
cation for  genius  and  taste,  and  marked  it  by  their  mountains. 
The  Spaniards  once  imagined  that  the  conferences  of  Qoi 
with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  were  in  the  Spanish  langt 
If  a  Japanese  become  the  friend  of  a  foreigner,  he  is 
sidered  as  committing  treason  to  his  emperor,  and  iigec 
as  a  false  brother  in  a  'country  which,  we  are  told,  i  "^ 
tively  called  Tenka,  or  the  Kingdom  under  the  Heaven. 
Joim  Bullism  is  not  pccuiiar  lo  Englishmen ;  and  patriotisD. 
is  a  noble  virtue  when  it  secures  our  independence  withool 
depriving  ub  of  our  humanity.  ^ 

The  civil  wars  of  the  League  in  France,  and  those  in 
land  under  Charles  the  First,  bear  the  most  striking  rest 
blancc ;  and  in  examining  the  revolutionary  scenes  exhiblte 
by  the  graver  in  the  famous  Satire  Menipple,  we  discover  thel 
foreign  artist  revelling  in  the  caricature  of  his  ludicrous  aolil 

A  pasBage  may  im  fonnd  in  _        _    .._„— 

AtislAitle  Kdrisea  AJsiBdder  to  goTern  tbe  Qreeka  like  his  nAjtcU,  and  tlMj 

barbariiuia  like  davei  ;  for  ibat  the  or~  "■" •■■ " 1~->« 

und  the  otlier  ae 
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severe  exhibition;  and  in  that  other  revolutionary  period  of 
La  Fronde,  there  was  a  mania  iqr  political  songs  ;  the  curious 
have  formed  them  into  collections ;  and  we  not  only  have 
"  the  Bump  Songs"  of  Charles  the  First's  times,  but  have 
repeated  this  kind  of  evidence  of  the  public  feeling  at  many 
subsequent  periods.*  Caricatures  and  political  songs  might 
with  us  furnish  a  new  sort  of  history ;  and  perhaps  would 
preserve  some  truths,  and  describe  some  particular  events 
not  to  be  found  in  more  grave  authorities. 


AUTOGRAPHS.t 

The  art  of  judging  of  the  characters  of  persons  by  their 
handwriting  can  oidy  have  any  reality  when  the  pen,  acting 
without  restraint,  becomes  an  instrument  guided  by,  and 
indicative  of,  the  natural  dispositions.  But  regulated  as  the 
pen  is  now  too  often  by  a  mechanical  process,  which  the  pre- 
sent race  of  writing-masters  seem  to  have  contrived  for  their 
own  convenience,  a  whole  school  exhibits  a  similar  hand- 
writing; the  pupils  are  forced  in  their  automatic  motions, 
as  if  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  a  steam-engine ;  a  bevy  of 
beauties  will  now  write  such  fac-similes  of  each  other,  that  in 
a  heap  of  letters  presented  to  the  most  sharp-sighted  lover  to 
select  that  of  his  mistress — though,  like  Bassanio  among  the 
caskets,  his  happiness  should  be  risked  on  the  choice — ^he 
would  despair  of  fixing  on  the  right  one,  all  appearing  to 
have  come  from  the  same  rolling-press.  Even  brothers  of 
•different  tempers  have  been  taught  by  the  same  master  to 

*  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important  of  these  col- 
lections : — 

**  Rome  rhymed  to  Death."     1683. 

**  A  Collection  of  the  newest  and  most  ingenious  Poems,  Songs,  Catches, 
&c.,  a?;ainst  Popery."     1689. 

'*  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State."     1703-7. 

**  \Yhig  and  Tory;  or,  Wit  on  both  sides."     1712. 

**  Political  Merriment;  or,  Truths  told  to  some  Tune."     1714. 

*t*  A  small  volume  which  I  met  with  at  Paris,  entitled  "L'Art  de  juger 
du  Caractere  des  Hommes  sur  leurs  Ecritures,"  is  curious  for  its  ilhis- 
trations,  consisting  of  twenty-four  platcSy  exhibiting;  fac-dmiles  of  the 
writing  of  eminent  and  other  persons,  correctly  taken  from  the  original 
autographs.  Since  this  period  both  France  and  Germany  have  produced 
many  Ijooks  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  curious  in  autographs.  In  our  own 
country  J.  T.  SmitS  published  a  curious  collection  of  fac-sirailes  of  letters, 
chiefly  from  literary  characters. 

]vi2 
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give  tlie  same  form  to  their  letters,  the  same  I'egulnrity  ta 
their  line,  and  have  made  our  handwritingB  as  mouotonooa 
as  are  our  ohnracters  in  the  present  habits  of  society.  The 
tnie  physiognomy  of  writing  will  be  loet  among  our  rising 
generation :  it  is  no  longer  a  face  that  we  are  looking  on,  but 
&  beautiful  mask  of  a  single  pattern;  and  the  fashionaHa' 
liftndwriting  of  our  young  ladies  is  like  the  former  tight* 
lacing  of  their  mothers'  youthful  days,  when  every  one  auks' 
had  what  was  HuppoRcd  to  he  a  fine  snape ! 

Assuredly  nature  would  prompt  every  individual  to  have  at 
distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  she  has  given  a  peculiar  couiW 
tenanct — a  voice — ajid  a  manner.  The  flexibility  of  tha 
muscles  differs  with  every  individual,  and  the  hand  will  follow 
the  direction  of  tbe  thoughts  and  the  emotions  and  the 
habits  of  the  writers.  The  phlegmatic  will  portray  his  wonUj; 
while  the  playful  haste  of  the  volatile  will  scarcely  sketcli^' 
them ;  the  slovenly  will  blot  and  efface  and  Bcrawt,  while  th», 
neat  and  orderly-minded  will  view  themselves  in  the  papei- 
before  their  eyes.  The  merchant's  clerk  will  not  write  hkft' 
the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Even  nations  are  distinguished  by 
their  writing;  the  vivacity  and  variableness  of  the  Frenoh-i 
mail,  and  the  delicacy  and  euppleuesa  of  the  Italian,  ara 
perceptibly  distinct  from  the  slowness  and  strength  of  pen 
discoverable  iu  the  phlegmatic'  German,  Dane,  and  Sweda. 
When  we  are  in  griefi  we  do  not  write  as  we  should  in  joyi 
The  elegant  and  correct  mind,  which  has  acquired  the  foitut 
nate  habit  of  a  fixity  of  attention,  will  write  with  Bcarcely  aq,' 
eraaiu'e  on  the  page,  as  Fenelon,  and  Gray,  and  Gibbon ;  wliila 
we  find  in  Pope's  manuscripts  the  perpetual  straggles  of 
rection,  and  the  eager  and  rapid  interlineations  struck  o 
heat.  Lavater's  notion  of  handwriting  is  by  no  m 
chimerical ;  nor  was  General  Paoli  fanciful,  when  he  told  Mr. 
Jforthcote  that  he  had  decided  on  the  character  and  disposi-' 
tions  of  a  man  from  his  letters,  and  the  handwriting. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Shenstone  in  one  of  hi^ 
letters  said,  "  I  want  to  Bee  Mrs.  Jago's  handwriting,  that  I 
may  judge  of  her  temper."  One  great  truth  must  however 
be  concei3ed  to  the  opponents  of  the  phgsiojiiomi/  of  writing  if 
general  rules  only  can  be  laid  down.  Yet  the  vital  principle 
must  be  true  that  the  handwriting  hears  an  analogy  to  the- 
character  of  the  writer,  as  all  vohmtary  actions  arc  character- 
istic of  the  individual.  But  many  causes  operate  to  coun- 
teract or  obstruct  this  result.     I  am  intimately  acquainted ' 
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with  the  handwritings  of  five  of  our  great  poets.  The  first 
in  early  life  acquired  among  Scottish  advocates  a  handwriting 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  ordinary 
brothers  ;  the  second,  educated  in  public  schools,  where 
writing  is  shamefully  neglected,  composes  his  sublime  or 
sportive  verses  in  a  school-boy's  ragged  scrawl,  as  if  he  had 
never  finished  his  tasks  with  the  writing-master ;  the  third 
writes  his  highly-wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a 
merchant's  clerk,  from  early  commercial  avocations;  the 
fourth  has  all  thai;  finished  neatness  which  polishes  his  verses ; 
while  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  in  the  habit 
of  correction  or  alteration ;  so  that  he  appears  to  be  printing 
down  his  thoughts,  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The  hand- 
writing of  the  first  and  third  poets,  not  indicative  of  their 
<2haracter,  we  have  accounted  for;  the  others  are  admirable 
specimens  of  characteristic  autographs.* 

Oldys,  in  one  of  his  curious  notes,  was  struck  by  the  dis- 
tinctness of  character  in  the  handwritings  of  several  of  our 
kings.  He  observed  nothing  further  than  the  mere  fact,  and 
did  not  extend  his  idea  to  the  art  of  judging  of  the  natural 
character  by  the  writing.  Oldys  has  described  these  hand- 
writings with  the  utmost  correctness,  as  I  have  often  verified. 
I  shall  add  a  few  comments. 

"  Henry  the  Eighth  wrote  a  strong  hand,  but  as  if  he  had 
seldom  a  good  pen." — The  vehemence  of  his  character  con- 
veyed itself  into  his  writing ;  bold,  hasty,  and  commanding,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  assertor  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  its 
triumphant  destr9yer  split  many  a  good  quill. 

"  Edward  the  Sixth  wrote  a  fair  legible  hand." — We  have 
this  promising  young  prince's  diary,  written  by  his  own  hand ; 
in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil,  and  he  had  scarcely 
Jeamt  to  write  and  to  reign  when  we  lost  him. 

"  Queen  Elizabeth  writ  an  upright  hand,  like  the  bastard 
Italian."  She  was  indeed  a  most  elegant  caligrapher,  whom 
Eoger  Aschamt  had  taught  all  the  elegancies  of  the  pen. 
The  French  editor  of  the  little  autographical  \vork  I  havt? 
noticed  has  given  the  autograph  of  her  name,  which  she 
usually  wrote  in  a  very  large  tall  character,  and  painfully 

*  It  will  be  of  interest  to  tbe  reader  to  note  the  names  of  these  poets  ia 
the  consecutive  order  they  are  alluded  to.  They  are  Scott,  Byron,  iiogei-s, 
Jtfoore,  and  Campbell. 

f  He  was  also  the  tutor  of  Lady  Jaiic  Grey,  and  the  author  of  one  o(  our 
earliest  and  best  works  ou  education. 
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elaborate.  Ho  accompanies  it  witL  one  of  the  Scottish  Mary, 
who  ftt  times  wrote  elegantly,  though  usually  in  uneven  lines  j 
when  in  liaste  and  distresa  of  mind,  in  several  letters  during 
her  imprisonment  which  I  have  read,  much  the  contrarvv 
The  French  editor  makes  thia  obBervation :  "Who  coiud 
believe  that  these  writings  are  of  the  same  epoch  ?  The 
denotes  asperity  ,and  ostentation ;  the  Becond  indicates 
eimpheity,  softness,  and  nobleness.  The  one  is  that  of  £liz^ 
beth,  queen  of  England  ;  the  other  that  of  her  cousin,  Mary 
Stuart.  The  diflerence  of  these  two  handwritings 
most  evidently  to  that  of  their  chnractera." 

"  James  the  First  writ  a  poor  ungainly  character,  all  awry, 
and  not  in  a  straight  line."  James  certainly  wrote  a  slovenly- 
Bcrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  personal  neglig^scce  whi<nL' 
he  carried  into  all  the  little  thin^  of  life ;  and  Buchanan,  who 
had  made  him  an  excellent  scholar,  may  receive  the  disgraoff 
of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble,  which  cprawls  about  his  carelesR 
and  inelegant  letters. 

"  Charles  the  First  wrote  a  fair  open  Italian  hand,  antt 
more  correctly  perhaps  than  any  prince  we  ever  had." 
ChiU'Ies  was  the  £rst  of  our  monarchs  who  intended  to  hove 
domiciliated  taete  in  the  fcingdom,  and  it  might  have  beei 
conjectured  from  this  unfortunate  prince,  who  so  finelj 
discriminated  the  manners  of  the  difi*erent  painters,  which  an 
in  fact  their  handwritings,  that  he  would  not  have  beev 
insensible  to  the  elegancies  of  the  pen. 

"  Charles  the  Second  wrote  a  little  fair  running  hand,  as  i£ 
wrote  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had  donq."  Such  was  the 
writing  to  have  been  expected  from  this  illustrious  vagabond- 
who  had  much  to  write,  often  in  odd  situations,  and  could 
never  get  rid  of  his  natural  restlessness  and  vivacity. 

"  James  the  Second  writ  a  large  fair  hand."  It  is  ohanfr- 
teriaed  by  liis  phlegmatic  temper,  as  an  esact  detailer  <i£ 
occorrences,  and  the  matter-of-business  genius  of  the  writo". 

"  Queea  Anne  wrote  a  fair  round  hand ;"  that  is  ttiL 
writing  she  Kad  been  taught  by  her  master,  probably  without 
any  alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  herself;  the 
copying  hand  of  a  common  chai-auter.* 

The  subject  of  autojjraphs  associates  itself  with  what  hsta 

nrtidc!  was  irrittes,  Nichols  Las  published  a  cIeTerlr< 
nf  aatogiajihs  of  rojsJ,  nohle,  and  illnBtrions  persons  «j 
irhloh  the  reader  ms;  study  the  scniraoy  uf  the  erltiaiiB 
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been  dignified  by  its  professors  as  ealigraphy,  or  the  art  of 
beautiful  writing.  As  I  have  something  curious  to  commu- 
nicate on  that  subject  considered  professionally,  it  shall  form 
our  following  article. 
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Theee  is  a  very  apt  letter  &om  James  the  First  to  Prince 
Henry  when  very  young,  on  the  neatness  and  fairness  of  his 
handwriting.  The  royal  father  suspecting  that  the  prince's 
tutor,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Adam,  Newton,  had  helped  out  the 
young  prince  in  the  composition,  and  that  in  this  specimen 
of  ealigraphy  he  had  refied  also  on  the  pains  of  Mr.  Peter 
Bales,  the  great  writing-master,  for  touching  up  his  letters, 
his  majesty  shows  a  laudable  anxiety  that  the  prince  should 
be  impressed  with  the  higher  importance  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  James  shall  himself  speak,  "I  confess  I  long  to 
receive  a  letter  from  you  that  may  be  wholly  yours,  as  well 
matter  as  form ;  as  well  formed  by  your  mind  as  drawn  by 
your  fingers ;  for  ye  may  remember,  that  in  my  book  to  you  I 
warn  you  to  beware  with  (of)  that  kind  of  wit  that  may  fly 
out  at  the  end  of  your  fingers ;  not  that  I  commend  not  a  fair 
handwriting ;  sed  hocfacito,  illud  nan  omittito :  and  the  other 
is  multo  magis  prcccipuum"  Prince  Henry,  indeed,  wrote 
with  that  elegance  which  he  borrowed  from  his  own  mind ; 
and  in  an  age  when  such  minute  elegance  was  not  universal 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Henry  IV.,  on  receiving 
a  letter  from  Prince  Henry,  inomediately  opened  it,  a  custom 
not  usual  with  him,  and  comparing  the  writing  with  the 
signature,  to  decide  whether  it  were  of  one  hand.  Sir  Greorge 
Cai-ew,  observing  the  French  King's  hesitation,  called  Mr. 
Douglas  to  testify  to  the  fact ;  on  which  Henry  the  Great, 
admiring  an  art  in  which  he  had  little  skill,  and  looking  on 
the  neat  elegance  of  the  writing  before  him,  politely  observed, 
"  I  see  that  in  writing  fair,  as  in  other  things,  the  elder  must 
yield  to  the  younger." 

Had  this  anecdote  of  neat  writing  reached  the  professors 
of  ealigraphy,  who  in  this  country  have  put  forth  such  pain- 
ful panegyrics  on  the  art,  these  royal  names  had  unquestion- 
ably blazoned  their  pages.  Not  indeed  that  these  penmen 
require  any  fresh  inflation ;  for  never  has  there  been  a  race  of 
professor^  in  any  art  who  have  exceeded  in  solemnity  and 
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eraft.     I  musit    leave   to    more  ingenious   investigator 
human  nature  to  reveal  the  occult  cause  which  has  operated  ' 
snc-li  powerful  deluaionn  on  these  "Vive  la  Plume!"  men, 
who  have  heeo  generally  observed  to  posBess  least  intellectual 
ability  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  they  have  obtained  in 
their  own  art.     I  suspect  this  maniacal  vanity  ia  peculiar  to  1 
the  writing-masters  ol'  England;  and  I  can  only  attributaj 
the  imniRDBe  importance  wliicb  tbey  have  conceived  of  tbeuj 
art  to  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  art  oM 
sliort-Iiand  writing ;  an  art  which  was  always  better  under«fl 
stood,  and  more  sVilfully  practised,  in  England  than  in  anj*^ 
other  country'.     Tt  will  surprise  some  when  they  learn  thafe] 
the  artists  in  verse  and  colourd,  poets  and  painters,  have  nofefl 
raised  loftier  pretensions  to  the  admiration   of  mankind.^ 
Writing-mujsters,  or  caligrapbers,  have  had  their  engraved'-l 
"  efEgies,"  with  a  Fame  in  flourishes,  a  pen  in  one  hand  and^'il 
a  trumpet  iu  the  other  ;  and  fine  verges  inscribed,  and  their^ 
very  lives  written !     They  have  compared 

The  mmblf-tumiiig  uf  their  silver  qaill 

to  the  beautiful  in  art  and  the  sublime  in  invention ;  r 
this  wonderful,  since  they  discover  }he  art  of  writing,  like  thea 
invention  of  language,  in  a  divine  original ;  and  from  tbftn 
tablets   of  stone  which  the  Deity  himself  delivered,  tbey^ 
trace  their  German  braad  test,  or  their  fioe  rmining-hand. 
One,  for  "  the  bold  striking  of  those  words,  Vive  la  Plume" 
was  ED  sensible  of  the  reputation  that  this  last  piece  of  com- 
mand of  hand  would  give  the  hook  which  he  thus  adorned, 
and  which  bis  biographer  acknowledges  was  the  product  ofj 
about  a  minute, — (but  then  how  many  years  of  flourishingW 
had  that  single  minute  cost  him  I) — that  he  claims  the  gloryj 
of  an  artist ;  observing,— 

We  >eld(im  (mi 
The  nian  ofbatinaa  with  the  orti'it  join'il. 

Another  was  flattered  that  his  wr'tUng  could  impart  imiKoi^^ 
tality  to  the  most  wretched  compositions! — 

And  anf  lines  prove  pleauog,  wiiGa  -jom  wcite. 
Sometimes  the  caligrapher  is  a  sort  of  hero  : — 

To  ;ou,  you  rate  eommander  of  the  quill, 

HVhose  wit  and  vorth,  deep  Isnrning,  mid  high  lliil], 

Speak  jou  tte  honour  of  Great  Tower  HiU  I  ■ 
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The  last  line  became  traditionally  adopted  by  those  who  were 
so  lucky  as  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Parnassus. 
But  the  reader  must  form  some  notion  of  that  charm  of  cali- 
graphy  which  has  so  bewitched  its  professors,  when, 

Soft,  bold,  and  free,  your  manuscripts  still  please. 

How  justly  bold  in  Snell's  improving  hand 
The  pen  at  once  joins  freedom  with  command ! 
With  softness  strong,  with  ornaments  not  vain. 
Loose  with  proportion,  and  with  neatness  plain ; 
Not  swell'd,  not  full,  complete  in  every  part, 
And  artful  most,  when  not  affecting  art. 

And  these  describe  those  pencilled  knots  and  flourishes, 
"  the  angels,  the  men,  tlfc  birds,  and  the  beasts,"  which,  as 
one  of  them  observed,  he  could 

Command 
Even  by  the  gentle  motion  of  his  handf 

all  the  speciosa  miracula  of  caligraphy  ; 

Thy  tender  strokes,  inimitably  fine, 

Crown  with  perfection  everj  flowing  line; 

And  to  each  grand  performtmce  add  a  grace, 

As  curling  hair  adorns  a  beauteous  face : 

In  every  page  new  fancies  give  delight, 

And  sporting  round  the  margin  charm  the  sight. 

One  Massey,  a  writing-master,  published  in,  1768,  "  The 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Letters."  The  great  singularity  of 
this  volume  is  "  a  new  species  of  biography  never  attempted 
before  in  English."  This  consists  of  the  lives  of  "  English 
Penmen,"  otherwise  writing-masters !  If  some  have  foolishly 
enough  imagined  that  the  sedentary  lives  of  authors  are  void 
of  interest  firom  deficient  incident  and  interesting  catastrophe, 
what  must  they  think  of  the  barren  labours  of  those  who,  in 
the  degree  they  become  eminent,  to  use  their  own  style,  in 
the  art  of  "  dish,  dash,  long- tail  fly,"  the  less  they  become 
interesting  to  the  public ;  for  what  can  the  most  skilful 
writing-master  do  but  wear  away  his  life  in  leaning  over  his 
pupil's  copy,  or  sometimes  snatch  a  pen  to  decorate  the 
inargin,  though  he  cannot  compose  the  page  ?  Montaigne  has  a 
very  original  notion  on  writing-masters:  he  says  that  some  of 
those  caligraphers  who  had  obtained  promotion  by  their  ex- 
cellence in  the  art,  afterwards  affected  to  write  carelessly, 
lest  their  promotion  should  he  suspected  to  have  been  owing  to 
such  an  ordinary  acquisition  I 
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Mnsaey  is  nn  enthusiast,  fortunately  for  his  Boljject. 
conHidera  that  there  are  aehooU  of  writing,  aa  well  as 
paiating  or  3culptut« ;  nnd  expatiates  with  the  eye  of  fral 
nal  feeling  on  "a  natural  geniuR,  a  tender  stroke,  a 
performance,  a  bold  striking  freedom,  ard  a  liveliness 
sprigged  letters,  and  pencilled  knots  and  flourishea ;"  wl 
this  Vasari  of  writing'-mastera  relates  the  oontroveraes  ai 
the  libels  of  many  a  rival  pen-nibher.     "  George  Shelley,  o 
of  the  most  celebrated  wurthies  who  have  made  a  shinu 
figure  ill  the  commonwealth  of  English  caligraphj,  bora 
suppose  of  ohecure  parents,  beeause  brought  up  in  Christ'B> 
Hospital,  yet  under  the  humble  hlue-coat  he  laid  the  foonda* 
tion  of  his  caligraphic  excellence  ao^  lasting  fame,  for  he 
elected  writing-maater  to  the  hospital."     Shelley  puhli 
his  "  Natural  Writing  ["  but,  alaa !  Snell,  another  blue- 
transcended  the  other.     He  was  a  genius  who  would 
no  brother  near  the  throne." — "  I  have  been  informe 
there  were  jealous  heart-burnings,  if  not  bickerings,  betweeil 
him  and  Col.  Ayres,  another  of  our  ffreat  reformers  in  the 
writing  eommonweal,  both  eminent  men,  yet,  like  our  moat 
celebrated  poets  Pope  and  Addison,  or,  to  carry  the  com- 
parison still  higher,  like  Caaar  and  Pmnpey,  one  could  bear 
no  superior,  and  the  other  no  equal."     Indeed,  the  great 
Snell  practised  a  httle  stratagem  against  Mr.  Shelley,  for 
which,  if  writing-masters  held  courts-miu-tial,  this  hero  ought 
to  have  appeared  before  hia  brothers.     In  one  of  his  noAft 
he  procured  a  number  of  friends  to  write  letters,  in  which. 
Massey  confesses  "  are  sorae  satyripal  strokes  upon  Shelley," 
as  if  he  had  arm^ated  too  much  to  himself  in  his  book  of 
"  Natural  Writing."     They  find  great  fault  with  penraUed 
knots  and  sprigged  letters.     Shelley,  who  was  an  advocate 
for  ornaments  in  fine  penmanship,  which  Snell  utterly  re- 
jected, had  parodied  a  well-known  line  of  Herbert' 
of  hia  favourite  decorations  : — 


liahe^ 
-e«M 
■bei^l 

thd| 


AfiTHo 


m  latent  flies, 


These  reflections  created  ill-blood,  and  even  an  open  differeaeftj 
amongst  several  of  the  superior  artists  in  writing.  Tb#!« 
commanding  genius  of  Snell  had  a  more  terrific  contest  wfaea.^ 
he  published  his  "Standard  Rules,"  prHteuding  to  have  efifiij 
monslrated  them  as  Euclid  would.  "This  proved  a 
contention,  and  occasioned   a  terrific  quarrel  between  Mr.J 
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Snell  and  Mr.  Clark.  This  quarrel  about  *  Standard  Rules' 
ran  so  high  between  them,  that  they  could  scarce  forbear 
scurrilous  language  therein,  and  a  treatment  of  each  other 
unbecoming  gentlemen  !  Both  sides  in  this  dispute  had  their 
abettors ;  and  to  say  which  had  the  most  truth  and  reason, 
non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites  ;  perhaps  both  parties 
might  he  too  fond  of  their  ovm  schemes.  They  should  have 
left  them  to  people  to  choose  which  they  liked  best."  A 
candid  politician  is  our  Massey,  and  a  philosophical  historian 
too ;  for  he  winds  up  the  whole  story  of  this  civil  war  by 
describing  its  result,  which  happened  as  all  such  great  con- 
troversies have  ever  closed.  "  Who  now-a-days  takes  those 
Standard  Mules,  either  one  or  the  other,  for  their  guide  in 
writing?"  This  is  the  finest  lesson  ever  offered  to  the 
furious  heads  of  parties,  *and  to  all  their  men  ;  let  them  me- 
ditate on  the  nothingness  of  their  "  Standard  Rules,"  by  the 
fate  of  Mr.  SneU. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  when  once  these  writing-masters^ 
imagined  that  they  were  artists,  that  they  would  be  infected 
with  those  plague-spots  of  genius — envy,  detraction,  and  all 
the  jalousie  du  metier.  And  such  to  this  hour  we  find 
them !  An  extraordinary  sqene  of  this  nature  has  long  been 
exhibited  in  my  neighbourhood,  where  two  doughty  cham- 
pions of  the  quill  have  been  posting  up  libels  in  their  win- 
dows respecting  the  inventor  of  a  new  art  of  writing,  the 
Carstairiau,  or  the  Lewisian  ?•  When  the  great  German  phi- 
losopher asserted  that  he  had  discovered  the  method  of 
fluxions  before  Sir  Isaac,  and  when  the  dispute  grew  so  vio- 
lent that  even  the  calm  Newton  sent  a  formal  defiance  in  set 
terms,  and  got  even  George  the  Second  to  try  to  arbitrate 
(who  would  rather  have,  undertaken  a  campaign),  the 
method  of  fluxions  was  no  more  cleared  up  than  the  present 
affair  between  our  two  heroes  of  the  quill. 

A  recent  instance  of  one  of  these  egregious  caligraphers 
may  be  told  of  the  late  Tomkins.  This  vainest  of  writing- 
masters  dreamed  through  life  that  penmanship  was  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  a  writing-master  should  be  seated  with 
his  peers  in  the  Academy !  He  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum  his  opus  magnum — a  copy  of  Macklin's  Bible,  pro* 
fusely  embellished  with  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  deco- 
rations of  his  pen  ;  and  as  he  conceived  that  both  the  work- 
man and  the  work  would  alike  be  darhng  objects  with  pos- 
terity, he  left  something  immortal  with  the  legacy,  his  fine 
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Ltist.  \iy  Chautrey,  unafcompanii>d  by  wliich  thry  were  not 
to  Kcdve  the  unparallt^Ied  ^St  \  When  Tomkius  applied  ta 
hare  his  bust,  our  great  sculptor  abated  the  usual  price,  and, 
courteously  kind  to  the  f««lings  of  the  man.  said  that  Im 
cornddered  Tomkins  as  an  artist!  It  was  the  proudist  da; 
of  the  life  of  oor  writing-master  ! 

But  an  eminent  artist  and  wit  now  living,  once  lookini;  on 
this  fine  bust  of  Tomkins,  declared,  that  "  this  man  imd  died 
for  want  of  a  dinner!" — a  fate,  hiiwcvn*,  not  m  lamentable  9S 
it  appeared!  Our  penman  had  long  Fdt  that  he  stood  de>^^ 
graded  in  the  scale  of  genius  by  not  being  received  at  th 
Academy,  at  leaat  among  the  class  of  entjnuen ;  the  oei 
-approach  to  academic  honour  he  conceived  would  bo  that  ( 
appearing  as  a  gueH  at  their  annual  dinner.  These  inviti 
tions  are  as  limited  *s  they  are  select,  and  all  the  Acadein 
persdatedincansidcringToinkinsa'a  icrUing-matter t  Many 
year  passed,  every  intrigue  was  practieed,  every  remnaatmit 
was  urged,  every  stratageni  of  Dourt«sy  was  tned ;  bat  ncAn 
ceasing  to  deplore  the  tiulure  of  his  hopes,  it  preyed  on 
spirits,  and  the  luckless  ealigr^hcr  went  down  to  his  grv 
without  dining  at  the  Academy !  This  authentic  anec 
has  been  considered  as  "satire  improi>erly  directed"- 
some  friend  of  Iilr.  Tomkins~but  the  uriticism  is  mudi 
grave !  The  foible  of  Mr.  Tomkins  as  a  wviting-miistt!r 
sents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  class  of  men  here  delineate! 
I  am  B  mere  historian-^and  am  only  responsible  for  the  van 
city  of  this  fact.  That  "Mr.  Tomkins  lived  in  familll 
intercourse  with  the  Soyal  Academicians  of  his  day,  and  w 
a  frequent  guest  at  their  private  tables,"  and  moreover  wi 
a  most  worthy  man,  I  believe— but  is  it  less  true  that  hewi 
ridiculously  mortifiwi  by  being  nsver  invited  to  theAcadent 
■dinner,  on  account  of  his  caligraphy  p  He  had  some  reasa 
to  consider  that  his  art  was  of  the  exalted  class  to  which  } 
-aspired  to  reuse  it,  when  this  friend  concludes  his  eulogy  i 
this  writing-master  thus — "Mr.  Tomkins,  as  an  artist, stcM 
foremost  iu  his  own  profession,  and  his  name  will  be  handc 
down  to  posterity  with  the  lleroet  and  Statesmen,  what 
'excellences  his  pemnanthip  has  contributed  to  illustrate  an 
to  commemorate."     I  always  give  the  Pour  and  the  Cbtitre 

Such  men  about  such  things  have  produced  public  contest 
eomlaU  a  Voutrance,  where  much  ink  was  spilled  by  t1 
knights  in  a  joust  of  goose-quills ;  these  solmnn  trials  havi 
oiten  occurred  iji  the  history  of  writing-masters,  which 
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enlivened  by  public  defiances,  proclamations,  and  judicial 
trials  by  umpires !  The  prize  was  usually  a  golden  pen  of 
some  value.  One  as  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Aiine  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  German  and  Mr.  More.  German  having  cour- 
teously insisted  that  Mr.  More  should  set  the  copy,  he  thus 
set  it,  ingeniously  quaint ! 

As  more,  and  More,  our  understanding  clears. 
So  more  and  more  our  ignorance  appear^ 

The  result  of  this  pen-combat  was  really  lamentable  ;  they 
displayed  such  an  equality  of  excellence  that  the  umpires  re- 
fused to  decide,  till  one  of  them  espied  that  Mr.  German  had 
omitted  the  tittle  of  an  i !  But  Mr.  More  was  evidently  a 
man  of  genius,  not  only  by  his  couplet,  but  in  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Invention  of  Writing,"  where  occurs  this  noble  passage : 
"  Art  with  me  is  of  no  party.  A  noble  emulation  I  would 
cherish,  while  it  proceeded  neither  from,  nor  to  malevolence. 
Eales  had  his  Johnson,  Norman  his  Mason,  Ayres  his  Matlock 
and  his  Shelley;  yet  Art  the  while  was  no  sufferer.  The 
busybody  who  ofiiciously  employs  himself  in  creating  mis- 
understandings between  artists,  may  be  compared  to  a  turn- 
stile, which  stands  in  every  man's  way,  yet?  hinders  nobody ; 
and  he  is  the  slanderer  who  gives  ear  to  the  slander."* 

Among  these  knights  of  the  "Plume  volante,"  whose 
chivalric  exploits  astounded  the  beholders,  must  be  distin- 
guished Peter  Bales  in  his  joust  with  David  Johnson.  In 
this  tilting-match  the  guerdon  of  caligraphy  was  won  by  the 
greatest  of  caligraphers ;  its  arms  were  assumed  by  the 
victor,  azure,  a  pen  or;  while  the  "golden  pen,"  carried 
away  in  triumph,  was  painted  with  a  hand  over  the  door  of 
the  caligrapher.  The  history  of  this  renowned  encounter 
was  only  traditionally  known,  till  with  my  own  eyes  I  pon- 
dered on  this  whole  trial  of  skill  in  the  precious  manuscript 
of  the  champion  liimself ;  who,  like  Caesar,  not  only  knew 
how  to  win  victories,  but  also  to  record  them.  Peter  Bales 
was  a  hero  of  such  transcendent  eminence,  that  his  name  has 
entered  into  our  history.  Holinshed  chronicles  one  of  his 
curiosities  of  microscopic  writing  at  a  time  when  the  taste 
prevailed  for  admiring  writing  which  no  eye  could  read !  In 
the  compass  of  a  silver  penny  this  caligrapher  put  more  things 
than  would  fill  several  of  these  pages.     He  presented  Queen 

♦  I  have  not  met  with  More's  book,  and  am  obliged  to  transcribe  this 
from  the  Biog.  Brit. 
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Elizabeth  with  the  maniiscript  set  in  a  ring  of  gold  covere 
with  a  crystal ;  lie  had  also  contrived  a  magnirj-ing  gla^B  i 
such  power,  tliat,  to  her  delight  and  wonder,  her  majesty  ren 
the  whole  volume,  which  she  held  on  her  tlmmb-nail,  an 
"commended  the  same  to  the  lords  of  th^  council  and  tl 
ambassadors  j"  and  frequently,  as  Peter  often  heard,  did  hi 
majesty  vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ealigraphic  ring.* 

"  Some  will  think  I  labour  on  a  cobweb" — modestly  w 
claimed  Bales  in  hfs  narrative,  and  his  present  historian  muo 
fears  for  himself!  Th&reader's  gratitude  will  not  be  propoi 
tioned  to  my  pmns,  in  condensing  such  copious  pagea  lol 
the  %vt.ti  of  a  "silver  penny."  hut  without  its  worth! 

For  a  whole  year  had  David  Johnson  affixed  a  challnij 
"  To  any  one  who  should  take  eiceptions  to  this  ray  writii 
and  teaching."  He  was  a,  young  friend  of  Bales,  daring  ai 
Idnging  for  an  encounter ;  yet  Bales  was  niagnaninioiud 
(.ilent,  till  he  discovered  that  he  was  "  doing  much  less  i 
writing  and  teaching"  since  this  public  challenge  was  pp 
claimed !  He  then  set  up  his  coonter-challenge,  and  in  01 
hour  afterwards  Johnson  arrogantly  accepted  it,  "in  a  mo 
despiteful  and  disgraceful  manner."  Bales' s  challenge  wi 
delivered  "in  good  terms."  "To  all  Engliahmon  ar 
strangers."  It  was  to  write  for  a  gold  pen  of  twcnl 
pounds  value  in  all  kinds  of  hands,  "  best,  straighteat,  ai 
fastest,"  and  most  kind  of  ways ;  "  a  full,  a  mean,  a  ema 
with  line,  and  without  line ;  iu  a  slow  set  hand,  a  ma 
facilehand,  andafastrunning  hand;"  aud  further,  "to 
truest  and  speediest,  mort  secretary  and  clerk-like,  from 
man's  mouth,rcadiug  or  pronouncing,  either  English  or  Latin, 

Young  Johnson  had  the  hardihood  now  of  turning  tl 
tables  ou  his  great  antagonist,  accusing  the  veteran  Bales. 1 
aiTogance.  Such  an  absolute  challenge,  says  he,  was  new 
witnessefl  by  man,  "  without  exception  of  any  in  the  world  I 
And  a  few  days  after  meeting  Bales,  "  of  set  purpose  1 
affront  and  disgrace  him  what  he  could,  showed  Bales  a  piei 

•  Uowea,  ia  hia  Chronicle  unikr  Jute  1E76,  kai  thus  narrated  tl 
st«ry  : — "  A  atran;i;  jMeee  of  worh,  and  almort  iucredible,  was  bronght 
{naB  bfan  Engliahuiw  from  within  the  dtjof  LaiiduD,  Buda  olerk  of  li 
Cliancec7,  aimieil  Peter  BaJeti,  wlio  by  hia  induEliy  and  pmcCioe  of  liUp 
eoatrived  and  writ,  within  the  cumpasa  of  a  panny,  the  Lord's  Prsyeii  ti 
Crscd,  tlie  Ten  Commanilmunfs,  a  prayer  to  fljd,  a  prajer  far  tlia  qnw 
hia  poaj,  his  name,  the  day  of  the  moutli,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  ( 
rrngn  of  tJie  queen  :  and  aC  Haiu[>tQn  Court  he  pr^eDt«d  ib«  gime  to  ti 
queen's  majisty." 
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of  writing  of  secretary's  hand,  which  he  had  very,  much 
laboured  in  fine  abortive  parchment,"*  uttering  to  the  chal- 
lenger these  words :  "  Mr.  Bales,  give  me  one  shilling  out 
of  your  purse,  and  if  within  six.  months  you  better,  or  equal 
this  piece  of  writing,  I  will  give  you  forty  pounds  for  it." 
This  legal  deposit  of  the  shilling  was  made,  and  the  challenger, 
or  appellant,  was  thereby  bound  by  law  to  the  performance. 

The  day  before  the  trial  a  printed  declaration  was  affixed 
throughout  the  city,  taunting  Bales's  "  proud  poverty,"  and 
his  pecuniary  motives,  as  ''  a  thing  ungentle,  base,  and  mer- 
cenary, and  not  answerable  to  the  dignity  of  the  golden 
pen !"  Johnson  declares  he  would  maintain  his  challenge  for 
a  thousand  pounds  more,  but  for  the  respondent's  inability  to 
perform  a  thousand  groats.  Bales  retorts  on  the  libel ;  de- 
clares it  as  a  sign  of  his  rival's  weakness,  *^  yet  who  so  bold 
as  blind  Bayard,  that-  hath  not  a  word  of  Latin  to  cast  at  a 
dog,  or  say  Bo  !  to  a  goose !" 

On  Michaelmas  day,  1595,  the  trial  opened  before  five 
judges:  the  appellant  and  the  respondent  appeared  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  an  ancient  gentleman  was  intrusted  with 
"  the  golden  pen."  In  the  first  trial, for  the  manner  of  teaching 
scholars,  after  Johnson  had  taught  his  pupil  a  fortnight,  he 
would  not  bring  him  forward !  This  was  awarded  in  favour 
of  Bales. 

The  second,  for  secretary  and  clerk-like  writing,  dictating 
to  them  both  in  English- and  in  Latin,  Bales  performed  best, 
being  first  done ;  written  straightest  without  line,  with  true 
orthography:  the  challenger  himself  confessing  that  he  wanted 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  no  clerk ! 

The  third  and  last  trial  for  fair  writing  in  sundry  kinds  of 
hands,  the  challenger  prevailed  for  the  beauty  and  most  "  au- 
thentic proportion,"  and  for  the  supericfr  variety  of  the  Ro- 
man hand.  In  the  court  hand  the  respondent  exceeded  the 
appellant,  and  likewise  in  the  set  text ;  and  in  bastard  secre- 
ta^  was  also  somewhat  perfecter. 

At  length  Bales,  perhaps  perceiving  an  equilibrium  in  the 
judicial  decision,  to  overwhelm  his  antagonist  presented  what 
he  distinguishes  as  his  "masterpiece,"  composed  of  secretary 
and  Eoman  hand  four  ways  varied,  and  offering  the  defendant 
to  let  pass  all  his  previous  advantages  if  he  could  better  this 

*  This  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Holyoke  notices  * '  virgin- 
perchment  made  of  an  abortive  shin;  memhrana  virgo,^*  Peacharo,  on 
**  Drawing,"  calls  parchment  simply  an  abortive. 
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sjwcimpn  of  caligrapliy  !  The  cliallenger  was  silent !  i 
tbia  moment  some  of  the  judges  perceiving  that  the  deciait 
must  go  in  favour  of  Bules,  in  consideration  of  itm  yotith 
the  cliallen^r,  lest  he  might  be  diE<p^ced  to  tlie  Wi 
requested  the  other  judgeo  not  to  pass  judgment  in  pu 
Bales  assured  ua,  that  he  in  Tain  remonstrated  ;  for  by  the« 
means  the  wiiminc^  of  the  golden  pen  might  not  be  so  fa 
mously  spread  as  otherwise  it  would  have  been.  To  Bales  th 
prize  was  awarded.  But  our  history  has  a  more  intei 
close;  the  subtle  Machiavelism  of  the  first  challenger 

When  the  great  trial  bad  closed,  and  Bales,  carrying  off  tl 
golden  pen,  exultingly  had  it  painted  and  set  up  for  his  sigi 
the  baffled  challenger  went  about  reporting  that  he  had  tco 
the  golden  pen,  but  that  the  defendant  had  obtained  the  sud 
by  "  plots  and  shifts,  and  other  base  and  cunning  practices. 
Bales  vindicated  his  claim,  and  offered  to  show  the  world  h 
"  mast^erpiece  "  which  had  acquired  it.      Johnson  issued  a 
"  Appeal  to  all  Impartial  Penmen,"  which  he  spread  in  grei 
numbers  thraugh  the  city  for  ten  days,  ai  libel  against  tt 
judges  and  the  victorious  defendant !     He  declared  that  thei 
had  been  a  subtle  combination  with  one  of  the  judges  conceni 
ing  the  place  o£  trial ;  which  he  expected  to  have  been  "  befo 
penmen,"  but  not  before  a  multitude  like  a  stage-play,  a] 
shouts  and  tumults, with  wliichthechallenger had  hithertobei 
unacquainted.  The  judges  were  intended  to  be  twelve  j  but 
the  five,  four  were  the  cballenger's  friends,  honest  gentlemen 
but  unskilled  in  judging  of  most  hands ;    and  be  ofi'ered  again 
forty  pounds  to  be  allowed  in  six  months  to  equal  Bales's 
masterpiece.     And  he  closes  bis    "  appeal"  by  declaring  that 
Bales  had  lost  in  several  parts  of  the  trial,  neither  did 
judges  deny  that  Bales  possessed  himself  of  the  golden  pei 
a  trick  !  Beforejudgment  was  awarded,  alleging  the  sicknessi 
his  wife  to  be  extreme,  he  desired  she  might  have  a  eight  tjft] 
qolden  pen  to  comfort  her!  The  ancient  gentleman  who  was  ' ' 
holder,  taking  the  defendant's  word,  allowed  the  golden  ' 
to  be  carried  to  the  sick  wife ;  and  Bales  immediately  pawi 
it,  and  afterwards,  to  make  sure  work,  sold  it  at  a  great  It 
so  that  when  the  judges  met  for  their  delinite  sentence,  i 
pen  nor  pennyworth   was  to  be  had!     The  judges  beij. 
ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  were  compelled  to  givesuelii 
verdict  as  suited  the  occasion. 

Bales  rejoins :  he  publishes  to  the  universe  the  day  sod 
hour  when  the  judges  brought  the  golden  pen  to  \m  hoi 
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and  while  he  checks  the  insolence  of  this  Bohadil,  to  show 
himself  no  recreant,  assumes  the  golden  pen  for  his  sigii. 

Such  is  the  shortest  history  I  could  contrive  of  this  chivalry 
of  the  pen ;  something  mysteriously  clouds  over  the  fate  of 
the  defendant ;  Bales's  history,  like  Caesar's,  is  but  an  ex-parte 
evidence.  Who  can  tell  whether  he  has  not  slurred  over  his 
defeats,  and  only  dwelt  on  his  victories  ? 

There  is  a  strange  phrase  connected  with  the  art  of  the 
caligrapher,  which  I  think  may  be  found  in  most,  if  nob  in  all 
modem  languages,  .to  write  liJce  an  angel !  Ladies  have 
been  frequently  compared  with  angels ;  they  are  beautiful  as 
angels,  and  sing  and  <lance  like  angels ;  but,  however  intelli- 
gible these  are,  we  do  not  so  easily  connect  penmanship  with 
the  other  celestial  accomplishments.  This  fanciful  phrase, 
however,  has  a  very  human  origin.  Among  those  learned 
Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  into 
France,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  was  one  Angelo  Vergecio, 
whose  beautiful  caligraphy  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
learned.  The  French  monarch  had  a  Greek  fount  cast, 
modelled  by  his  writing.  The  learned  Henry  Stephens,  who, 
like  our  Person  for  correctness  and  delicacy,  was  one  of  the 
most  elegant  writers  of  Greek,  had  learnt  the  practice  from 
our  Angelo,  His  name  became  synonymous  for  beautiful 
writing,  and  gave  birth  to  tlie  vulgar  proverb  or  familiar 
phrase  to  write  like  an  angel  I 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  country  which  has  long  loSt  it? 
political  independence  may  be  considered  as  the  true  parent 
of  modern  history.  The  greater  part  of  their  historians  have 
abstained  from  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries,  while 
they  have  not  the  less  elaborately-composed  their  posthumous 
folios,  consecrated  solely  to  truth  and  posterity !  The  true 
principles  of  national  glory  are  opened  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
minds  of  these  assertors  of  political  freedom.  It  was  their  in- 
dignant spirit,  seeking  to  console  its  injuries  by  confiding  them 
to  their  secret  manuscripts,  which  raised  up  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  the  Hterary  world. 

Of  the  various  causes  which  produced  such  a  lofty  race  of 
patriots,  one  is  prominent.     The  proud  recollections  of  their 
Boman  fathers  often  troubled  the  dreams  of  the  sons.     The 
^    YOL.  III.  N 
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petty  rival  republigs,  and  the  petty  despotic  principalitat 
wEicli  hail  started  up  from  some  great  famnies,  who  at  fii 
oame  forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  people  from  their  exte- 
rior enemies  or  th&ir  interior  factiorf,  at  length  settled  into 
a  corruption  of  power ;  a  power  which  had  been  conferred  on. 
them  to  preserve  liberty  itself!  These  faotiona  often  shoot, 
by  their  jealoaaies,  their  fears,  and  their  hatreds,  tliat  divided 
land,  which  groaned  whenever  they  witnessed  the  "  Ultra- 
montanes  "  descending  from  their  Alps  and  their  Apennines. 
Petrarch,  in  a  noble  invective,  warmed  by  Livy  and  ancient 
Kome,  impatiently  beheld  the  French  and  the  Ot;rmaii& 
passing  the  mounts,  "Enemies,"  he  cries,  "so  often  con- 
quered prepare  to  strike  with  swords  which  ibrmerly  served 
ug  to  raise  our  trophies  :  shall  the  mistress  of  the  world  bear 
chains  forged  by  hands  which  she  has  so  often  bound  to  thdr 
backs  ?"  Machiavel,  in  his  "  Exhortations  to  Free  Italy  from 
the  Barbarians,"  rouses  his  country  against  their  changeabla 
masters,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards ;  dosing 
with  the  verse  of  Petrarch,  that  short  shall  be  the  battle  fo 
which  virtue  arms  to  show  the  world — 


Nor  has  this  sublime  patriotism  dechned 
recent  times ;  I  cannot  resist  from  preserving  iu  this  jdaoe 
sonnet  by  Filicaiaj  which  I  could  nevet  read  without  partici- 
pating in  the  agitation  of  the  writer  for  the  aneient  glory  of 
Ms  degenerated  country!  The  euei-getic  personification  of 
the  close  perhaps  surpasses  even  his  more  celebrated  sonnet, 
preserved  in  Lord  Byron's  notes  to  the  fourth 
"  Childe  Harold." 


1 


Dov"  6  iTAtu,  il  too  hr»coio )  o  n 
Tn  dell'  attrui  I  uon  i  n'  iu  ecurgo  II  Tero, 
Si  cbi  t'  oSende  il  deEensiir  mtn  fei 
Ambe  nemim  sono,  ambo  fur  aurvi. 

CSub)  dnnqne  1'  onor,  oosl  cuueetvi 
Oil  avauzi  tu  del  elocloEo  Impecn  ? 
Caa  al  valor,  oosl  a!  latcr  primiero 
Che  n  le  fede  ginrA,  la  fede  oBservi 

Or  va ;  repadia  il  valor  pnBco,  e  apos 

L'  ozio,  G  fia  il  sangue,  i  geinili,  e  Ic  stride 
Nel  periglia  laaggior  dormi  e  ripnsa  t 

Doniii,  Adulteru  vil  I  fia  che  Dmicida 
Spftdn  nltricB  ti  sregli,  e  BoniiDcchiosB, 
E  noda  in  braccio  al  twi  fede]  t'nodda 


lurth  canto  of^H 

J 
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Oh,  Italy !  where  is  thine  arm  ?    What  purpose  serves 

So  to  be  helped  by  others  ?    Deem  I  right, 

Among  offenders  thy  defender  stands  ? 

Both  are  thy  enemies — ^both  wei'e  thy  servants  ! 

Thus  dost  thou  honour — thus  dost  thou  preserve 

The  mighty  boundaries  of  the  glorious  empire  ? 

And  thus  to  Valour,  to  thy  pristine  Valour 

That  swore  its  faith  to  thee,  thy  faith  thou  keep'st  ? 

Ch) !  and  divorce  thyself  from  thy  old  Valiance, 

And  marry  Idleness :  and  midst  the  blood, 

The  heavy  groans  and  cries  of  agony, 

In  thy  last  danger  sleep,  and  seek  repose ! 

Sleep,  vile  Adulteress !  the  homicidal  sword 

Vengeful  shall  waken  thee !  and  luUM  to  slumber, 

WhUe  naked  in  thy  minion's  arms,  shall  strike ! 

Among  the  domestic  contests  of  Italy  the  true  principles 
of  politi^  freedom  were  developed ;  and  in  that  country  we 
may  find  the  origin  of  that  philosophical  histobt  which 
includes  so  many  important  views  an^  so  many  new  results 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Machiavel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  what  may  be  called  comparative  history. 
He  it  was  who  first  sought  in  ancient  history  for  the  materials 
which  were  to  illustrate  the  events  of  his  own  times,  by  fixing 
on  analogous  facts,  similar  personages,  and  parallel  periods. 
This  was  enlarging  the  field  of  history,  and  opening  a  new 
combination  for  philosophical  speculation.  His  profound 
genius  advanced  still  further ;  he  not  only  explained  modern 
by  ancient  history,  but  he  deduced  those  results  or  principles 
founded  on  this  new  sort  of  evidence  which  guided  him  in 
forming  his  opinions.  History  had  hitherto  been,  if  we  ex- 
cept Tacitus,  but  a  story  well  told ;  and  by  writers  of  limited 
capacity,  the  detail  and  number  of  facts  had  too  often  been 
considered  as  the  only  valuable  portion  of  history.  An  eru- 
dition of  facts  is  not  the  philosophy  of  history ;  an  historian 
unskilful  in  the  art  of  applying  his  facts  amasses  impure 
ore,  which  he  cannot  strike  into  coin.  The  chancellor 
D'Aguesseau,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son  on  the  study  of 
history,  has  admirably  touched  on  this  distinction.  **  Minds 
which  are  purely  historical  mistake  a  fact  for  an  argument ; 
they  are  so  accustomed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  repeating  a 
great  number  of  facts  and  enriching  their  memory,  that  they 
become  incapable  of  reasoning  on  principles.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  result  of  their  knowledge  breeds  confusion  and 
universal  indecision ;  for  their  facts,  often  contradictory,  only 
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raise  up  doubts.     The  superliuous  and  the  frivolous  occupy  I 
the  place  of  what  is  essential  and  solid,  or  at  least  so  overloao,  J 
and  darkea  it  that  we  must  sail  with  tliem  in  a  sea  of  trifle^ 
to  get  to  lirm  land.     Those  who  only  value  the  jihiloBOphioi 
part  of  history  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme ;  they  judge 
what  has  been  done  by  that  which  should  be  done ;  whilu  tl 
others  always  decide  on  what  should  be  done  hy  that  whid) 
has  been:  the  fint  are  the  dupes  of  their  reasoning,  '' 
second  of  the  facts  which  they  mistake  for  reasoning, 
should  not  separate  two  things  which  ought  always  to  (_ 
in  concert,  and  mutually  lend  an  aid,  reason  mid  examplfM 
Avoid  equaUy  the  contempt  of  some  philosophers  for  tM 
science  of  facts,  and  the  disttiste  or  the  incapacity  \vhi<^ 

those  who  confine  themselves  to  facta  often  contract  for  whofa 

ever  depends  on  pure  reasoning.  True  and  solid  philosophy 
shonld  direct  us  in  the  study  of  history,  and  the  study  of 
history  should  give  peffection  to  philosophy."  Such  was  the 
enlightened  opinion,  as  far  back  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  the  studious  chancellor  of  Franca 
Ijefore  the  more  recent  designation  of  Phihtophicnl  Misto 
was  so  generally  received,  and  so  familiar  on  our  title-pogefi^'l 
From  the  moment  that  the  Florentine  secretary  conceivM 
the  idea  that  the  history  of  the  Roman  people,  opening  s 
varied  spectacles  of  human  nature,  served  as  a  point  of  c( 
paiiaon  to  which  he  might  perpetually  recur  to  try  th^ 
analogous  &cts  of  other  nations  and  the  events  passing  under 
his  own  eye,  a  new  light  broke  out  and  ran  through  the  vaet 
extents  of  history.  The  maturity  of  experience  seemed  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  historian  in  his  solitary  niedila* 
■  tion.     Livy  in  the  grandeur  of  Home,  and  Tacitus  in  its  ikte" 

H  decline,  exhibited  for  Machiavel  a  moving  picture  of  bis  a 

H  republics — the  march  of  destiny  in  all  human  governments 

H  The  test  of  Livy  and  Tacitus  revealed  to  him  many  ai 

H  imperfect  secret — the  fuller  truth  he  drew  from  the  deptll 

H  of  his  own  observations  on  his  own  times.     In  Maohia^'el'' 

H  "  DiHconrses  on  Livy"  we  may  discover  the  fbmidations  ( 

H  our  Philosopkical  Sislory. 

H  The  example  of  Machiavel,  like  that  of  all  creative  geniBaa 

H  influenced  the  character  of  his  age,  and  his  history  of  Florenci3 

H  produced  an  emulative  apirit  among  a  new  dynasty  of  hia^ 

H  torians.  ^ 

H  The  Italian  historians  have  proved  themaelvee  to  be  an  1 

H  extraordinary  race,  for  they  devoted  their  days  to  the  coiii.> 
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position  of  historical  works  which  they  were  certain  could 
not  see  the  light  during  their  lives !  They  nobly  determined 
that  their  works  should  he  posthumous,  rather  than  be  com- 
pelled to  mutilate  them  for  the  press.  These  historians  were 
rather  the  saints  than  the  martyrs  of  history ;  they  did  not 
always  personally  suffer  for  truth,  but  during  their  protracted 
labour  they  sustained  their  spirit  by  anticipating  their  glorified 
after-state. 

Among  these  Italian  historians  must  be  placed  the  illus- 
trious -Guicciardini,  the  friend  of  Machiavel.  No  perfect 
edition  of  this  historian  existed  till  recent  times.  The  his- 
tory itself  was  posthumous ;  nor  did  his  nephew  venture  to 
publish  it  till  twenty  years  after  the  historian's  death.  He 
only  gave  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  these  castrated.  The 
obnoxious  passages  consisted  of  some  statements  relating  to 
the  papal  court,  then  so  important  in  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
some  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  papal  power; 
some  eloquent  pictures  of  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  that 
corrupt  court ;  and  some  free  caricatures  on  the  government 
of  Florence.  The  precious  fragments  were  fortunately  pre- 
served in  manuscript,  and  the  Protestants  procured  transcripts 
which  they  published  separately,  but  which  were  long  very 
rare.*  All  the  Italian  editions  continued  to  be  reprinted  in 
the  same  truncated  condition,  and  appear  only  to  have  been 
reinstated  in  the  immortal  history  so  late  as  in  1775 !  Thus, 
it  required  two  oenturies  before  an  editor  could  venture  to 
give  the  world  the  pure  and  complete  text  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  papal  army,  who  had  been  so 
close  and  so  indignant  an  observer  of  the  Koman  cabinet. 

Adriani,  whom  his  son  entitles  gentiluomo  Morentino,  the 
writer  of  the  pleasing  dissertation  "  on  the  Ancient  Painters 
noticed  by  Pliny,"  prefixed  to  his  friend  Vasari's  biographies^ 
wrote  as  a  continuation  of  Guicciardini,  a  history  of  his  own 
times  in  twenty-two  books,  of  which  Denina  gives  the  highest 
character  for  its  moderate  spirit,  and  from  which  De  Thou 
has  largely  drawn,  and  commends  for  its  authenticity.  Our 
author,  however,  did  npt  venture  to  publish  his  history  during 
his  lifetime :  it  was  after  his  death  that  his  son  became  the 
editor.  • 

Nardi,  of  a  noble  family  and  .high  in  ofiice,  famed  for  a 

*  They  were  printed  at  Basle  in  1569 — at  London  in  1595 — in  Amster- 
dam, 1663.     How  many  attempts  to  echo  the  voice  of  suppressed  truth 
—Haym's  Bib.  Ital  1803. 
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translation  of  Livj  whicli  rivals  its  origin.tt  in  the  pIcMure  tl 

affords,  ia  his  retirement  from  public  affairs  wrote  a  history'^ 
of  Florence,  which  closes  with  the  loss  of  the  liberty  of  ha. 
country  in  1531.  It  was  not  published  till  fifty  years  after 
his  death ;  even  then  the  editors  snppreseed  many  passages 
which  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libi-aries  of  riorea«» 
and  Venice,  with  other  historical  documents  of  this  noble  k 
patriotio  historian. 

About  the  same  time  the  senator  Philip  Nerli  was  writinji 
his  "  Commentarj  de"  Jatti  ciriU,"  which  bad  occurred  i 
^Florence.  He  gave  them  with  his  dyin^  hand  to  his  nephen 
who  presented  the  MSS.  to  the  Grand  Duke ;  yet,  althoi^  ' 
this  work  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  crimination  of  t 
Medici  family  for  their  ambitious  views  and  their  overgrftwi 
power,  probably  some  state-reason  interfered  to  prevent  tlMj 
publication,  which  did  not  take  place  till  150  years  after  thi 
death  of  the  historian !  '_ 

Bernardo  Segni  composed  a  history  of  Florence  still  more 
valuable,  which  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Nerli.     It 
was  only  after  his  death  that  his  relatives  accidentally  dis- 
covered this  history  of  Florence,  which  the  author  had  caw- 
fully  concealed  during  his  lifetime.     He  had  abstained  from 
communicating  to  any  one  the  existence  of  such  a  work  wliila 
he  lived,  that  he  might. not  be  induced  to  check  the  &eedcmi 
of  his  pen,  nor  compromise  the  cause  and  the  intereata  <rf 
truth-     His  heirs  presented,  it  to  one  of  the  Medici  family, 
who  threw  it  aside.     Another  copy  had  been  more  carefully 
preserved,  from  which  it  was  printed  in  1713,  about  150 
years  after  it  had  been  written.     It  appears  to  have  exdte^ 
great  curiosity,  for  IJenglet  du  Frtwnoy  observes  that  th| 
scarcity  of  this  history  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  "  of  tf ' 
Grand  Duke  having  bought  up  the  copies."     Du  Fresno, 
indeed,  has  noticed  more  than  once  this  sort  of  address  of  tl 
Grand  Duke ;  for  he  observes  on  the  Florentine  hlatoiy  4 
Bruto  that  the  work  was  not  common,  the  Grand  Did 
having  bought  up  the  copies  to  suppress  them.     The  autb 
was  even  obliged  to  fly  from  Italy  fon  having  delivered  h 
opinions  too  Ireely  on  the  house  of  the  Mediei.     This  hones 
historian  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his  work>-" 
"  My  design  has  but  one  end — that  our  posterity  may  It 
by  these  notices  the  root  and  the  causes  of  so  many  troablfii 
which  we  have  suffered,  while  they  eipoaa  the  midignity  o 
those  men  who  have  raised  them  up  or  prolonged  them,  a 
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well  as  the  goodness  of  those  who  did  all  which  they  could 
to  turn  them  away." 

It  was  the  same  motive,  the  fear  of  offending  the  great 
})ersonages  or  their  families,  of  whom  these  historians  had  so 
freely  written,  which  deterred  Benedetto  Varchi  from  pub- 
lishing his  well-known  "  Storie  Fiorentine,"  which  was  not 
given  to  the  world  till  1721,  a  period  which  appears  to  have 
roused  the  slumbers  of  the  literary  men  of  Italy  to  recur  to 
their  native  historians.  Varchi,  who  wrote  with  so  much 
zeal  the  history  of  his  fatherland,  is  noticed  by  Nardi  as  one 
who  never  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  he  records; 
never  having  combined  with  any  party,  and  living  merely  as 
a  spectator.  This  historian  closes  the  narrative  of  a  horrid 
crime  of  Peter  Lewis  Farnese  with  this  admirable  reflection : 
"  I  know  well  this  story,  with  many  others  which  I  have 
freely  exposed,  may  hereafter  prevent  the  reading  of  my  his- 
tory ;  but  also  I  know,  that  besides  what  Tacitus  has  said  on 
this  subject,  the  great  duty  of  an  historian  is  not  to  be  more 
careful  of  the  reputation  of  persons  than  is  suitable  with 
truth,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  11  things,  however  detri- 
mental it  may  be  to  the  writer."* 

*  My  friend,  Mr,  Merivale,  whose  critical  research  is  only  equalled  by 
the  elegance  of  his  taste,  has  supplied  me  with  a  note  which  proves  bat 
too  well  that  even  writers  who  compose  uninfluenced  by  party  feelings, 
may  not,  however,  be  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  weighing  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  which  they  collect.  Mr.  Merivale  observes,  "The  strange  and 
improbable  narrative  with  which  Varchi  has  the  misfortune  of  closing  his 
history,  should  not  have  been  even  hinted  at  without  adding,  that  it  is 
denounced  by  other  writers  as  a  most  impudent  forgery,  invented  years 
after  the  occurrence  is  supposed  to  have  happened,  by  the  'Apostate' 
bishop  Fetrus  Paulus  Yergerius."  See  its  refutation  in  Amiani,  "  Hist,  di 
Fano,"  ii.  149,  et  seq.  160. 

"  Varchi' s  character  as  an  historian  cannot  but  suffer  greatly  from  his 
having  given  it  insertion  on  such  authority.  The  responsibility  of  an> 
author  for  the  truth  of  what  he  relates  should  render  us  very  cautions  of 
giving  credit  to  the  writers  of  memoirs  not  intended  to  see  the  light  till  a 
distant  period.  The  credibility  of  Vergerius,  as  an  acknowledged  libeller 
of  Pope  Paul  III.  and  his  family,  appears  still  more  conclusively  from  his 
article  in  Bayle,  note  K."  It  must  be  added,  that  the  calumny  of  Verge- 
rius may  be  found  in  Wolfius's  Lect.  Mem.  ii.  691,  in  a  tract  de  Idolo 
LauretanOy  published  1556.  Varchi  is  more  particular  in  his  details  of 
this  monstrous  tale.  Vergerius's  libels,  universally  read  at  the  time, 
though  they  were  collected  afterwards,  are  now  not  to  be  met  with,  even 
in  public  libraries.  Whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  of  Peter 
Lewis  Farnese  I  know  not ;  but  crimes  of  as  monstrous  a  dye  occur  in  the 
authentic  Guicciardiui.  The  story  is  not  yet  forgotten,  since  in  the  last 
edition  of  Haym's  Bibliotcca  Italiana^  the  best  edition  is  marked  as  that 
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Such  was  that  free  manner  of  thinking  and  of  writing 
which  prevailed  in  these  Italian  historians,  who,  ollen  living 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  popular  freedom,  poured  forth 
their  injured  feelings  in  their  secret  pages ;  without  the  liojie, 
and  perhaps  without  the  wish,  of  seeing  them  puhliahed^in 
their  lifetime:  a  glorious  example  of  self-denial  and  lofty 
putriotism ! 

Had  it  been  incjuired  of  these  writers  why  ther  did  not 
pubhah  their  histories,  they  might  have  answered,  in  nearly 
the  words  of  an  ancient  sage,  "Because  I  ara  not  permitted 
to  write  as  I  would  ;  and  I  would  not  write  as  I  am  per- 
mitted." We  cannot  imagine  that  these  great  men  wore  in 
the  least  insensible  to  the  applause  they  denied  themselves; 
they  were  not  of  tempera  to  be  turned  aside;  and  it  was  th& 
highest  motive  which  can  inspire  an  historian,  a  stem  devo- 
tion to  tinith.  which  reduced  them  to  silence,  but  not  to 
inactivity  !  These  Florentine  and  Venetian  historians,  ardent 
with  truth,  and  profound  in  jiolitical  sagacity,  were  writing 
these  legacies  of  history  solely  for  their  countrymen,  hopeless 
of  their  gratitude !  If  a  Frenchman*  wrote  the  English  hi»* 
tory,  that  Utboiir  was  the  aliment  of  his  own  glory ;  if  Hume 
and  Ilobertson  devoted  tlieii"  pens  to  history,  the  motive  of. 
the  task  was  less  glorious  tlian  their  work ;  but  here  we  d!»^ 
cover  a  race  of  historians,  whose  patriotism  alone  instigated 
their  secret  labour,  and  who  substituted  for  fame  and  fortune 
that  mightier  spirit,  which,  amidst  their  conflicting  passions, 
has  developed  the  truest  principles,  and  even  the  errors,  of 
Political  Freedom ! 

Kone  of  these  historians,  we  ha^e  seen,  published  their 
works  in  their  lifetime.  I  have  called  them  the  saints  of 
history,  rather  than  the  martyrs.  One,  however,  had  the 
intrepidity  to  risk  this  awful  responsibility,  and  he  stands' 
forth  among  the  most  illustrious  and  ill-fated  oxampli       * 

HIHTOHICAL  MAHTTHDOM  ! 

This  girut  historian  is  Giannone,  whose  civil  liistoiy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  is  remarkable  for  its  profound  inquiries 
concerning  the  civil  and  eculeaiastieal  constitution,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  that  kingdom.     With  some  iuterruptioi 

which  at  p.  639  contains  "la  lalrraleiia  di  Pier  Letcii  Faraeat." 
am  of  opinion  that  Varchi  believed   the  stcry,  Ijy  tbo  eolemuity  of  !.„ 
proposition.     WbaWver  lie  its  truth,  the  liiatcriau's  feeling  wna  elevoted 
(ind  intrepid. 

*  Eapln. 
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from  his  professional  avocations  at  the  bar,  twenty  years 
were  consumed  in  writing  this  history.  Researches  on  eccle- 
siastical usurpations,  and  severe  strictures  on  the  clergy,  ai*e 
the  chief  subjects  of  his  bold  and  unreserved  pen.  These 
passages,  curious,  grave,  and  indignant,  were  afterwards  ex- 
tracted from  the  history  by  Vemet,  and  published  in  a  small 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "Anecdotes  Eccl6siastiques,"  1738. 
"When  Qiannone  consulted  with  a  friend  on  the  propriety  of 
publishing  his  history,  his  critic,  in  admiring  the  work,  pre- 
dicted the  fate  of  the  author.  "  You  have,"  said  he,  "  placed 
on  your  head  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  of  very  sharp  ones." 
The  historian  set  at  nought  his  own  personal  repose,  and  in 
1723  this  elaborate  history  saw  the  hght.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  historian  never  enjo3'ed  a  day  of  quiet !  Rome 
attempted  at  first  to  extinguish  the  author  with  his  work ; 
all  the  books  were  seized  on ;  and  copies  of  the  first  edition 
are  of  extreme  rarity.  To  escape  the  fangs  of  inquisitorial 
power,  the  historian  of  Naples  liew  from  Naples  on  the  pub- 
lication of  his  immortal  work.  The  fugitive  and  excommu- 
nicated author  sought  an  asylum  at  Vienna,  where,  though 
he  found  no  friend  m  the  emperor.  Prince  Eugene  and  other 
nobles  became  his  patrons.  Forced  to  quit  Vienna,  he 
retired  to  Venice,  when  a  new  persecution  arose  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  stato-inquisitors,  who  one  night  landed  him  on 
the  borders  of  the  pope's  dominions.  Escaping  unexpectedly- 
with  his  life  to  Geneva,  he  was  preparing  a  supplemental 
volume  to  his  celebrated  history,  when,  enticed  by  a  treache- 
rous friend  to  a  catholic  village,  Giannone  was  arrested  by  an 
order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  his  manuscripts  were  sent 
to  Rome,  and  the  historian  imprisoned  in  a  fort.  It  is  curious 
that  the  imprisoned  Giannone  wrote  a  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  against  the  claims  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  This  powerful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  this  sove- 
reign was  at  first  favourably  received ;  but,  under  the  secret 
influence  of  Rome,  the  Sardinian  monarch,  on  the  extraor- 
dinary plea  that  he  kept  Giannone  as  a  prisoner  of  state  that 
he  might  preserve  him  from  the  papal  power,  ordered  that 
the  vindicator  of  his  rights  should  be  more  closely  confined 
than  before;  and,  for  this  purpose,  transferred  his  state- 
prisoner  to  the  citadel  of  Turin,  where,  after  twelve  years 
of  persecution  and  of  agitation,  our  great  historian  closed 
his  life ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  historical  martyr,  whose  work 
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the  catholic  Haym  describes  as  opera  scritia  con  mollofitt 
e  iroppa  libertii.  He  hiuts  that  this  hiatnry  ia  only  paral* 
leled  by  Da  Thou's  great  woi'k.  This  Italian  history  wiU 
ever  he  ranked  among  the  most  philosophical.  But,  pro- 
found as  was  the  mstsculine  genius  of  Qiaunmie,  such  was  his 
love  of  fame,  that  he  wanted  the  intrepidity  rer[uisite  to  den' 
himself  the  delight  of  giving  his  history  to  the  world,  thouM 
some  of  his  great  predecessors  had  set  him  a  nohle-aud  dif' 
nified  example. 

One  more  observation  on  these  Italian  hietoriane. 
them  represent  man  in  his  darltest  coIootb;  their  drama 
torritic ;  the  actors  are  monsters  of  perfidy,  of  inhumanil 
and  inventors  of  crimes  which  seem  to  want  a  name!     Th 
were  all  "princes  of  darkness;"  ajid  the  age  seemed  to  affc 
a  triumph  of  Manicheism !     The  worst  passions  were  called 
into  play  by  all  parties.     But  if  sumething  is  to  he  ascribed 
to  the  manners  of  the  times,  much  more  may  be  traced  to 
that  science  of  politics,  which  sought  for  mastery  in  an  nude- 
finable   struggle  of  ungovernable  pohtical    power ;    in  the 
leraorBeless  ambition  of  the  despots,  and  the  hatreds  aind 
jealousies  of  tlie  republics.     These  Italian  historians  bxTO 
formed  a  perpetual  satire  on  the  contemptible  simulation  a:  " 
dissimulation,  and  the  inexpiable  crimes  of  that  system 
politics,  which  ha£  derived  a  name  from  one  of  themselvt 
the  great,  may  we  add,  the  calumniated,  Machiatkl  ? 
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Odb  ministei's  and  court  favourites,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
Continent,  practised  a  very  impolitical  custom,  and  one  likely 
to  he  repeated,  although  it  has  never  failed  to  cast  a  popular 
odium  on  their  names,  eieitiug  even  the  envy  of  their  equid»  ■ 
^in  the  erection  of  palaces  for  themselves,  which  outvii 
those    of  their    sovereign ;  and  which,  to  the  eyes  of  tJ 
populace,  appeared  as  a,  perpetual  and  insolent  eshihitbn  a 
what  they  deemed  the  ill-earned  wages  of  peculation,  opprea 
sion,  and  court-favour.     We  discover  the  seduction  of  thJ 
passion  for  ostentation,  this  haughty  sense  of  their  j 
and  this  self-idolatry,  even  among  the  moat  prudent  and  t 
yisest  of  our  ministers ;  and  not  one  but  lived  to  lament  o' 
this  vain  act  of  imprudence.     To  these  ministers  the  r 
eimphcity  of  Pitt  will  ever  form  an  admirable  contrast ;  ■ 
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his  personal  character,  as  a  statesmao,  descends  to  posterity 
unstained  by  calumny. 

The  houses  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  appear  to  have  exceeded 
the  palaces  of  the  sovereign  in  magnificence ;  and  potent  as 
he  was  in  all  the  pride  of  pomp,  the  "  great  cardinsd"  found 
rabid  envy  pursuing  him  so  close  at  his  heels,  that  he  relin- 
quished one  palace  after  the  other,  and  gave  up  as  gifts  to 
the  monarch  what,  in  all  his  overgrown  greatness,  he  trem- 
bled to  retain,  for  himself.  The  state  satire  of  that  day  was 
often  pointed  at  this  very  circumstance,  as  appears  in  Skel- 
ton's  "  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ?"  and  Roy's  "  Rede  me, 
and  be  not  wrothe."*  Skelton's  railing  rhymes  leave  their 
bitter  teeth  in  his  purple  pride ;  and  the  style  of  both  these 
satirists,  if  we  use  our  own  orthography,  shows  how  little 
the  language  of  the  common  people  has  varied  during  three 
centuries. 

Set  up  a  wretch  on  high 

In  a  throne  triumphantly ; 

Make  him  a  great  state 

And  he  will  play  check-mate 

With  royal  majesty 

The  Eing*8  Court 

Should  have  the  excellence^ 

But  Hampton  Court 

Hath  the  pre-eminence; 

And  Yorke  Placet 

With  my  Lord's  grace, 

To  whose  magnificence 

Is  all  the  confluence. 

Suits,  and  supplications ; 

Embassies  of  all  nations. 

Roy,  in  contemplating  the  palace,  is  maliciously  reminded 

of  the  butcher's  lad,  and  only  gives   plain  sense  in  plain 

words. 

Hath  the  Cardinal  any  gay  mansion  ? 
Great  palaces  without  comparison, 
Most  glorious  of  outward  sight, 

*  Skelton's  satire  is  accessible  to  the  reader  in  the  Kev.  Alexander 
Dyce's  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  Roy's  poem  was  printed  abroad  about 
1525,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity,  as  the  cardinal  spared  no  labour  and  ex- 
pense to  purchase  and  destroy  all  the  copies.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Wesel  in  1546.  Its  author,  who  had  been  a  friar,  was  ulti- 
mately burned  in  Portugal  for  heresy. 

i*  The  palace  of  Wolsey,  as  Archbishop  of  Yorkj  which  he  had  furnished 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  ;  after  his  disgrace  it  became  a  royal  resi- 
dence under  the  name  of  Whitehall, — Note  in  Dyce's  ed.  of  Skelton's 
Works. 
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Anil  within  Jecked  poiiit'doTiee,' 
Hare  like  unto  n  pnradiae 

Thaa  au  enrtbly  LnlitDtlnn. 
He  coniBth  theu  of  some  nobia  stock! 
His  father  could  match  a  bullock, 

i.  bulcber  b;  his  occnpation. 

"Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  the  structure,  and  tl 
apartments  of  Wolsey's  palace,  it  is  described  not  only  In 
his  own  times,  but  much  later,  as  of  unparalleled  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  indeed  Cavendish's  namktive  of  the  Cardinal's 
entertainment  of  the  French  amba^aadoi's  gives  an  idea  of 
the  ministerial  prelate's  imperial  establishment  very  puzzling 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  modem  inspector.  Six  hundred 
persons,  I  think,  were  banqueted  and  slept  in  on  abode  which.  _ 
appears  to  us  so  mean,  but  which  Stowe  calls  "  so  stately  ■ 
paiace."  To  avoid  the  odicm  of  living  in  this  splendid  edifies. 
Wolaey  presented  it  to  the  king,  who,  in  recompense,  su/S 
fered  the  Cardinal  occasionally  to  inhabit  this  wonder  of 
England,  in  the  character  of  keeper  of  the  king's  palace  ;t ' 
so  that  Wolsey  only  dared  to  live  in  his  own  palace  by  ■, 
subterfuge !  This  perhaps  was  a  tribute  whieh  ministeriiili 
haughtiness  paid  to  popular  feeling,  or  to  the  jealousy  o£  a 
royal  master.  ' 

1  have  elsewhere  shown  the  extraordinary  elegance  sai' 
prodigality  of  expenditure  of  Buckingham's  residences ;  they 
were  such  as  to  have  extorted  the  wonder  even  of  Bassom- 
pierre,  and  unquestionably  excited  the  indignation  of  those 
who  lived  in  a  poor  court,  while  our  gay  and  thoughtles 
minister  alone  could  indulge  in  the  wanton  profusion. 

But  Wolsey  and  Buckingham  were  ambitious  and  adventu' 
rous  ;  they  rose  and  shone  the  dbmets  of  fhe  political  horizotf 
of  Europe.  The  Homan  tiara  still  haunted  the  imagination 
of  the  Cardinal :  and  the  egotistic  pride  of  having  oat-rivalled: 

*  Point-iteciee,  a  term  exiJaineJ  by  Mr.  Douce.  He  tbinfca  that  it  Sm 
boiTowed  &DIU  the  Uhunre  of  the  needle,  &8  we  h&ye  poinl-laa,  aopnitit' 
device,  i.  e. ,  poiTit,  a  Btitcli,  and  ileciie,  devised  ur  invented  ;  applied  ti 
describe  anytMog  ancommonty  eiai^  nr  worked  with  Uie  aioet;  and  prs- 
dEion  a!tiilcha  made  cr  daued  bg  the  needle. — lUTUlraiioni  ofShdk^ 
ipeart,  i.  SS.  Bat  Hr.  (HSonl  haa  rince  observed  that  the  origin  of  tbc 
expres»on  is,  perhaps,  yet  (o  be  sought  for  :  he  derives  it  from  a  matiie-; 
mattcati  phnue,  (t  point  dfcitS,  or  a  ffitien  point,  and  hence  exact,  canecty 
ic— Ben  Jomon,  yoI.  it,  170.  See,  for  varioas  eaunples,  Mr.  Nare^B, 
Glossarj,  art.  Poinl-dtviat. 

f  Ljaoa's  "Enyirons,"  V.  S8 
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Richelieu  and  Olivarez,  the  nominal  ministers  but  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  kindled  the  buoyant  spirits  of  the  gay, 
the  gallant,  and  the  splendid  Villiers.  But  what  *'  folly  of 
the  wise"  must  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  profound  Cla- 
rendon, and  f  the  sensible  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  like  the 
other  two  ministers,  equally  became  the  victims  of  this  im- 
prudent passion  for  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  a  palace.  This 
maguiticence  looked  like  the  vaunt  of  insolence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  and  covered  the  ministers  with  a  popular 
odium. 

Clarendon  House  is  now  only  to  be  viewed  in  a  print ;  but 
its  story  remains  to  be  told.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Grafton-street ;  and  when  afterwards  purchased  by  Monk, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he  left  his  title  to  that  well-known 
street.  It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  extent  and  grandeur. 
Clarendon  reproaches  himself  in  his  Life  for  '*  his  weakness 
and  vanity"  in  the  vast  expense  incurred  in  this  building, 
which  he  acknowledges  had  "  more  contributed  to  that  g^st 
of  envy  that  had  so  violently  shaken  him,  than  any  misde- 
meanour that  he  was  thought  to  have  been  guilty  of."  It  ruined 
his  estate ;  but  he  had  been  encouraged  to  it  by  the  royal 
grant  of  the  land,  by  that  passion  for  building^ to  which  he 
owns  "  he  was  naturally  too  much  inclined,"  and  perhaps  by 
other  circumstances,  among  which  was  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing  the  stones  which  had  been  designed  lor  the  re- 
building of  St.  Paul's ;  but  the  envy  it  drew  on  him,  and  the 
excess  of  the  architect's  proposed  expense,  had  made  his  life 
"  very  uneasy,  and  near  insupportable."  The  truth  is,  that 
when  this  palace  was  finished,  it  was  imputed  to  him  as  a 
state-crime;  all  the  evils  in  the  nation,  which  were  then 
numerous,  pestilence,  conflagration,  war,  and  defeats,  were 
discovered  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  Clarendon 
House,  or,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  either  Dunkirk  House, 
or  Tangier  Hall,  from  a  notion  that  it  had  been  erected  with 
the  golden  bribery  which  the  chancellor  had  received  for  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk  and  Tangiers.*  He  was  reproached  with 
having  profaned  the  sacred  stones  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
church.  The  great  but  unfortunate  master  of  this  piilace, 
w^ho,  from  a  private  lawyer,  had  raised  himself  by  alliance 
even  to  royalty,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it 

*  Burnet  Bays,  "Others  called  it  Holland  House,  because  he  was 
believed  to  be  no  friend  to  the  war :  so  it  was  given  out  that  he  kad 
money  from  the  Dutch." 
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was  mftlicionsly  BQg'gested,  had  persaaded  Cliarles  the 
tomarry  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  knowing  (hut  iiow  Clarent 
obtained  the  knowledge  his  uncRiies  have  not  revealed)  tl 
the  Portuguese  princess  was  not  likely  to  raiae  any  obal 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  own  daughter  to  the  throne, 
the  Beatomtion,  among  other  enemies.  Clarendon  foimd 
the  royalistE  were  none  of  the  least  active ;  he  was  reproachc 
by  them  for  preferring  those  who  had  been  the  canso  of 
their  late  troubles.  The  same  reproach  was  incarred  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  perhaps  more  poiitioal  to 
maintain  active  men,  who  have  obtained  power,  than  to  rein- 
state inferior  talents,  who  at  least  have  not  their  popularity. 
This  is  one  of  the  parallel  cases  which  so  frei^uently  strike  us 
in  exploring  political  history ;  and  the  ultraa  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  were  only  the  royalists  of  Charles  the  Second. 
There  was  a  strong  popular  delusion  carried  on  by  the  wits 
aud  the  Jfme*  who  Ibrmed  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second, 
that  the  government  was  as  much  shared  by  the  Hydes 
the  ataarts.  Wehave  in  the  state-poema,  an  unsparing' 
poon,  entitled  "Clarendon's  HouBC-warming ;"  but  a 
yielding  nothing  to  it  in  severity  I  have  discovered  in 
script ;  and  if  is  also  remarkable  for  turning  chiefly  on  a  pen' 
of  the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  witty  and 
maheioua  rhymer,  after  making  Charles  the  Second  demand 
the  Great  Seal,  and  resolve  to  be  his  own  chancellor,  proceeds, 
reflecting  on  the  great  political  victim: 

Lo !  his  whole  ambition  filreiidjr  diviilss 

ThB  Boeptre  between  ths  Stuarts  nnd  the  Hydes. 

Behold  in  the  depth  of  our  plngne  nnil  wars, 

He  built  him  s  palnce  ont-hraves  the  stars; 

fniich  houee  (we  Sonldrk,  he  ClaceDdon,  uaniee) 

Loake  down  nith  ahnme  npon  St.  Jamea ; 

Bat  'tis  Dob  hia  golden  gTebe  lh:Lt  wil7  slts  him. 

Bang  leas  than  the  cnaUiin-faDqsfl  fanuera  gave  hiE 

Hia  chapel  for  uoDsecratiou  calia, 

"Whose  aaerilege  pinndered  tba  etona  from  Panl'a, 

Whea  Queen  Dido  landed  ebe  bought  u  mnch  gronnd 

As  the  Jl'jtlt  of  a  luatj  fat  bull  wunld  Borronnd ; 

But  nheu  the  said  H^dt  was  cot  into  thanga, 

A  city  nod  kingdom  to  Hi/de  belangs; 

So  hero  in  cunrt,  ohnioh,  and  countty,  far  and  wide, 

Huro'a  nought  to  be  eean  bat /iffiie/  Hydcl  Ilydtl 

Of  old,  and  where  Uw  the  kingdom  divides, 

*TwBs  our  Bjdes  of  land,  'tie  now  land  of  Uydei  t 

Clarendon  House  was  a  palace,  which  had  been  raised  witii^ 


»  as^_ 
lanii^H 
atii^H 
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at  least  as  much  fondness  as  pride ;  and  Evelyn  tells  us  that 
the  garden  was  planned  by  himself  and  his  lordship ;  but  the 
cost,  as  usual,  trebled  the  calculation,  and  the  noble  master 
grieved  in  silence  amidst  this  splendid  pile  of  architecture.* 
Even  when  in  his  exile  the  sale  was  proposed  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  secure  some  provision  for  his  younger  children,  ha 
honestly  tells  us  that  "  he  remained  so  infatuated  with  the 
delight  he  had  enjoyed,  that  though  he  was  deprived  of  it, 
he  hearkened  very  unwilUngly  to  the  advice."  In  168B 
Clarendon  House  met  its  fate,  and  was  abandoned  to  the 
brokers,  who  had  purchased  it  for  its  materials.  An  affecting 
circumstance  is  recorded  by  Evelyn  on  this  occasion.  In  re- 
turning to  town  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  son  of  the 
great  earl,  "  in  passing  by  the  glorious  palace  his  father  built 
but  a  few  years  before,  which  they  were  now  demolishing, 
being  sold  to  certain  imdertakers,t  I  turned  my  head  the 
contrary  way  till  the  coach  was  gone  past  by,  lest  I  might 
minister  occasion  of  speaking  of  it,  which  must  needs  have 
grieved  him,  that  in  so  short  a  time  this  pomp  was  fallen." 
A  feeling  of  infinite  delicacy,  so  perfectly  characteristic  of 
Evelyn ! 

And  now  to  bring  down  this  subject  to  times  still  nearer. 
We  find  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  placed  himself  exactly 
in  the  situation  of  the  great  minister  we  have  noticed ;  we 
have  his  confession  to  his  brother  Lord  Walpole,  and  to  his. 
friend  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton.  The  historian  of  this  minister 
observes,  that  his  magnificent  building  at  Houghton  drew  on 
him  great  obloquy.  On  seeing  his  brother's  house  at  Wol* 
terton,  Sir  Bobert  expressed  his  wishes  that  he  had  contented 
himself  with  a  similar  structure.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Sir 
Robert,  sitting  by  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  alluding  to  a 
sumptuous  house  which  was  then  building  by  Harley,  ob- 
served, that  to  construct  a  great  house  was  a  high  act  of 
imprudence  in  any  minister !  It  was  a  long  time  after,  when 
he  had  become  prime  minister,  that  he  forgot  the  v/holo 
result  of  the  present  article,  and  pulled  down  his  family  man- 

*  At  the  gateway  of  the  Three  Kings  Inn,  near  Dover-street,  in  Picca- 
dilly, are  two  pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals,  which  belonged  ta 
Clarendon  House,  and  are  i)erhaps  the  only  remains  of  that  edifice. 

t  An  old  term  for  contractors.    Evelyn  tells  us  they  were  **  certain  rich 
bankers  and  mechanics,  who  gave  for  it,  and  the  group''  «ihnnt  it  afi.OOOi.'* 
They  built  streets  and  houses  on  the  site  to  tlie 
comprising  twenty -four  acres  of  land. 
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sion  at  Houghton  to  build  its  inagnifieent  edifice;  it  ii 
then  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  reminded  biiii  of  the  reflect* 
which  he  had  made  Eome  years  ago  :  the  reply  of  Sir  Bobe 
IS  remarkable — "  Your  recollection  is  too  late ;  I  wish  ytu 
had  reminded  me  of  it  before  I  be^an  building,  for  then  JT 
might  have  been  of  service  to  me !" 

Tne  Htatesman  and  politician  then  are  susceptible  of  ^ 
the  seduction  of  OBtentation  ajid  the  pride  of  pomp! 
would  have  credited  it  ?  But  bewildered  with  power,  in  t 
magniScence  and  magnitude  of  the  edifices  which  the 
colossal  greatness  inhabits,  they  seem  to  contemplate  on  i 
image ! 

Sir  Francis  Walsiogham  died  and  left  nothing  to  pay  h 
debts,  as  appears  by  a  curious  fact  noticed  in  the  anonymoui-S 
life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  prefixed  to  the  Arcadia,  and  evidently 
written  by  one  acquainted  with  the  family  history  of  his 
friend  and  hero.  The  ehivalrio  Sidney,  though  sought  after 
by  court  beauties,  solicited  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Wal; 
singham,  although,  as  it  appears,  she  could  have  had  [ 
other  portion  than  her  own  virtues  and  her  father's  nan 
"And  herein,"  observes  our  anonymous  biographer,  "be  w 
exemplary  to  all  gentlemen  not  to  carry  their  love  in  the| 
purses."  On  tliia  he  notices  this  secret  history  of  Wd| 
Gingham :  , 

"  This  is  that  Sir  Francis  who  impoverished  himself  b 
enrich  the  state,  and  indeed  made  England  his  heir;  aiidwa 
so  far  from  building  up  of  fortune  by  tjie  benefit  of  his  place, 
that  he  demolished  that  fine  estate  left  him  by  his  ancestors 
to  purchase  dear  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
He  had  a  key  to  unlock  the  pope's  cabinet ;  and,  as  if  tnaster 
of  some  invisible  whisper bg- place,  all  the  secrets  of  Christian 
princes  met  at  his  closet.  Wonder  not  then  if  he  bequeathed 
no  great  wealth  to  his  daughter,  being  privaleJy  interred  in 
the  choir  of  Paul's,  as  much  indebted  to  his  oredilors  thougb^ 
not  so  much  as  our  nation  is  indebted  to  his  meinory," 

Some  curious  inquirer  may  afford  us  a  catalogue  of  g 
ministers  of  state  who  have  vuluntariiy  declined  the  augmen* 
tation  of  their  private  fortune,  while  they  devoted  their  dayfp 
to  the  noble  pursuits  of  patriotic  glory!  The  labour  of  tM" 
reseai'ch  will  be  great,  aud  the  volume  small  1 
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Stjgh  was  the  title  of  a  famous  political  tract,  which  was. 
issued  at  a  moment  when  a  people,  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
put  forth  a  declaration  that  taxation  was  tjrranny !  It  was 
not  against  an  insignificant  tax  they  protested,  hut  against 
taxation  itself !  and  in  the  temper  of  the  moment  this  ab- 
stract proposition  appeared  an  insolent  paradox.  It  was  in- 
stantly run  down  by  that  everlasting  party  which,  so  far 
back  as  in  the  laws  of  our  Henry  the  First,  are  designated 
by  the  odd  descriptive  term  of  acephali^  a  people  without 
heads  /*  the  strange  equality  of  levellers ! 

These  political  monsters  in  all  times  have  had  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  of  taxation  and  tyranny^  and  with  them  one 
name  instantly  suggests  the  other !  This  happened  to  one 
Gigli  of  Sienna,  who  published  the  first  part  of  a  dictionary 
of  the  Tuscan  language,t  of  which  only  312  leaves  amused 
the  Florentines ;  these  having  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
signed to  the  flames  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  for  certain 
popTilar  errors  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  under  the  word  Gran 
Duca  we  find  Vedi  Oabelli  I  (see  Taxes !)  and  the  word 
Oahella  was  explained  by  a  reference  to  Gran  Duca! 
Grand-duke  and  taxes  were  synonymes,  according  to  this 
mordacious  lexicographer !  Such  grievances,  and  the  modes 
of  expressing  them,  are  equally  ancient.  A  Eoman  consul, 
by  levying  a  tax  on  salt  during  the  Punic  war,  was  nick- 
named Salinator,  and  condemned  by  "  the  majesty'*  of  the 

*  Cowel's  "Interpreter,"  art. -4  cepAaK.  This  by-name  we  nnexpectedly 
find  in  a  grave  antiquarian  law-dictionary !  probably  derived  from  Pliny's 
description  of  a  people  whom  some  travellers  had  reported  to  have  found 
in  this  predicament,  in  their  fright  and  haste  in  attempting  to  land  on  a 
hostile  shore  among  savages.  To  account  for  this  fabulous  people,  it  has 
been  conjectured  they,  wore  such  high  coverings,  that  their  heads  did  not 
appear  above  their  shoulders,  while  their  eyes  seemed  to  be  placed  in  their 
breasts.  How  this  name  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  laws  of  Henry  the 
First  remains  to  be  told  by  some  profound  antiquary ;  but  the  allusion  was 
common  in  the  middle  ages.  Cowel  says,  **  Those  are  called  acephali 
who  were  the  levellers  of  that  age,  and  acknowledged  no  head  or  snpe  " 

+  Vocahidario  di  Santa  CateHna  e  della  Litigua  Sanese,  17"*  *^ 
pungent  lexicon  was  prohibited  at  Rome  by  desire  of  the  court  dt 
The  history  of  this  suppressed  work  may  be  found  in.  H  Cfu 
Letterati  d*  Italia,  tomo  xxix.  1410.     In  the  last  edition  oii 
**  Biblioteca  Italiana,"  1803,  it  is  said  to  be  reprinted  at  Mom 
hole  Fillippine/ — For  the  book-licensers  it  is  a  great  way  to  go  U 
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people!  He  had  formerly  done  liis  duty  to  the  country,  b 
the  Salter  was  now  his  reward !  He  retired  from  Home,  1 
his  beard  grow,  iind  by  bis  sordid  drese  and  melancholy  air 
evinced  bis  acute  scceibibty.  The  Kontana  at  leugtb  wanted 
the  Salter  to  command  the  army — as  an  injured  man,  he  i^e- 
fused— -but  he  was  told  that  be  should  bear  the  caprice  of 
tbe  Roman  people  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son  for  thf 
humoura  of  a  parent !  Ho  had  Jost  his  reputation  by  s 
ductive  tax  on  salt,  though  tbis  tas  had  provided  an 
and  obtained  a  victory  1 

Certain  it  is  tbat  tiigli  and  bis  numerous  adherents  a 
wrong:  for  were  they  &eed  Jrom  all  restraints  as  much  aa  ri 
they  slept  in  forests  and  not  in  houses ;  were  thej'  inh 
bitonts  of  wilds  and  not  of  cities,  so  tbat  every  man  shoo 
be  his  own  lawgiver,  with  a  perpetual  immunity  from  ;i 
tasation,  we  could  not  necessarily  infer  their  political  ba^ 
pinesB.     There  are  nations  where  taxation  is  hardly  knowi 
for  tbe  people  exist  in  aoch  utter  wretchedness,  tbat  tbey  ai 
too  poor  to  be  taxed ;  of  which  tbe  Chinese,  a.mong  ouier 
exhibit  remarkable  instances.     When  Nero  would  have  e 
lished  all  taxes,  ia  bis  excessive  passion  for  popularity,  t&| 
senate  thanked  bim  for  his  good  will  to  the  peo^ile,  b^ 
assured  him  that  tbis  was  a  certain  means  not  of  repairing^ 
but  of  ruining  tbe  common  wealth.     Budin,  in  his  curious 
work  "  Tbe  Ecpubbo,"  has  noticed  a  class  of  politiciana  who 
are  in  too  great  favour  witb  tbe  people.     "  Many  seditiooB 
citizens,  and  desirous  of  innovations,  did  of  lata  yeara  pro- 
mise iaununity  of  taxes  and  subsidies  to  our  people ;  but 
neither  could  tbey  do  it,  or  if  they  could  have  done  it,  ihnj 
would  not ;  or  if  it  were  done,  should  we  have  i  " 

monweal,  being  tbe  ground  and  foundation  of  one." 

The  undisguised  a,nd  naked  term  of  "taxation"  is,  howj 
ever,  bo  odious  to  the  people,  that  it  may  be  cmious  to  o' 
serve  the  arts  practised  by  governments,  and  even  by  ^ 
people  themselves,  to  veil  it  imder  some  mitigating  tenn. 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  American  troubles,  they  pi 
bably  would  have  yielded  to  the  mother-country  ihe  right  ^ 

*  Badin'a  "Six  Books  of  a  Commonnealth,"  tnuiBlated  bj  B 
luolleH,  160C.  A  work  lepleto  witli  the  practical  knowledge  of  p 
and  of  wliicli  Mr.  Dugald  Slawart  baa  deliTpred  a  high  opinion.  Yat  ti 
great  pnlitlcioa  vrotc  a  voluma  to  aJi»Cbcinatise  Utnse  who  doubted  Ij 
flxiBtance  of  soroererH  and  wilclieB,  &d.,  whom  he  sa "  '--■■■  " 
See  bis  "  Demonomsnie  dea  Sorciers,"  15S3. 
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taxation,  modified  by  the  term  regulation  (of  their  trade)  ; 
this  I  infer  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bobertson,  who  observes, 
that  "the  distinction  between  taxation  and  regulation  is 
■mere  folly !"  Even  despotic  governments  have  condescended 
to  disguise  the  contributions  forcibly  levied,  by  some  appel- 
lative which  should  partly  conceal  its  real  nature.  Terms 
have  ofben  influenced  circumstances,  as  names  do  things ;  and 
conquest  or  oppression,  which  yre  may  allow  to  be  syno- 
nymes,  apes  benevolence  whenever  it  claims  as  a  gift  what  it 
exacts  as  a  tribute. 

A  sort  of  philosophical  history  of  taxation  appears  in  the 
narrative  of  Wood,  in  his  "  Inquiry  on  Homer."  He  tells  us 
that  "  the  presents  (a  term  of  extensive  signification  in  the 
East)  which  are  distributed  annually  by  the  bashaw  of  Da- 
mascus'  to  the  several  Arab  princes  through  whose  territory 
he  conducts  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  are,  at  Con- 
stantinople, called  a  free  gift,  and  considered  aAm  act  of  the 
sultan's  generosity  towards  his  indigent  subjects ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Arab  Sheikhs  deny  even  a  right  of  pas- 
sage through  the  districts  of  their  command,  and  exact  those 
sums  as  a  tax  due  for  the  permission  of  going  through  their 
country.  In  the  frequent  bloody  contests  which  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  fees  produces,  the  Tiu-ks  complain  of  robbery, 
and  the  Arabs  of  invasion."* 

Here  we  traqe  taxation  through  all  its  shifting  forms,  ac- 
commodating itself  to  the  fillings  of  the  different  people ; 
the  same  principle  regulated  the  alternate  terms  proposed  by 
the  buccaneers,  when  they  asked  what  the  weaker  party  was 
sure  to  give,  or  when  they  levied  what  the  others  paid  only 
as  a  common  toll. 

When  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  beheld  his  country  ex- 
hausted by  the  predatory  wars  of  England,  he  bought  a 
peace  of  our  Edward  the  Fourth  by  an  annual  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  to  be  paid  at  London,  and  likewise  granted 
pensions  to  the  English  ministers.  Holinshed  and  all  our 
historians  call  this  a  yearly  tribute;  but  Comines,  the  French 
memoir-writer,  with  a  national  spirit,  denies  that  these  gifts 
were  either  pensions  or  tributes,  "Yet,"  says  Bodin,  a 
Frenchman  also,  but  affecting  a  more  philosophical  indiffe- 
rence, "  it  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  though  I 
<X)nfess,  that  those  who  receive  a  pension  to  obtain  peace, 

*  Wood's  "Inquiry  on  Homer,'*  p.  153. 
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commonly  boaat  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  tribute  /"•  Such  are 
the  shades  of  our  feeluiga  in  this  history  of  taxation  and  tri. 
bute.  But  there  is  another  artifice  of  applying  soft  namea  to 
hard  things,  by  Teiling  a  tyrannicnl  act  by  a  term  which' 
presents  no  disagreeable  idea  to  the  imagination.  When  it. 
was  formerly  thought  desirable,  in  the  relaxation  of  naorals 
which  previled  in  Venice,  to  institute  the  office  of  censor,. 
three  magistrates  were  elected  bearing  this  title;  but  H. 
seemed  so  harsh  and  austere  in  tliat  dissipated  city,  tha^ 
these  reformers  of  manners  were  compelled  to  change  theii^ 
title ;  when  they  were  no  longer  called  eenmr»,  but  Itignori 
gopra  il  bon  vivere  delta  eitfa,  all  agreed  on  the  propriety  of 
the  office  under  the  softened  term.  Father  Joseph,  the 
secret  agent  of  Cardinal  llicheliea,  was  the  inventor  ot 
lettres  de  cachet,  disguising  that  instrument' of  despotism  by> 
the  amusing  term  of  a  sealed  letter.  Expatriation  would' 
have  been  rafrciful  compared  with  the  result  of  that  hiSet-- 
rfouar,  a  sealed  letter  from  his  m^esty ! 

Burke  reflects  with  profound  truth — "Ahstraot  liberty, 
like  other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  in- 
heres in  some  sensible  object ;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to 
itself  Bome  favourite  point,  which,  by  Way  of  eminence,  be-' 
comes  the  criterion  of  their  liappiDcss,  It  happened  that  tbA' 
great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country  were  from  thrf 
earliest  timea  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  tiueifig.  Moat  of 
the  contests  in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  primarily 
on,  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates,  or  on  the  balance 
among  the  sevei-al  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
mone^  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it 
was  otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ablest  pens  and 
most  eloquent  tongues  have  been  exercised ;  the  greatest ' 
spirits  have  acted  and  8ufiered."+ 

One  party  clamorously  asserts  that  taxation  is  their  grii 
ance,  while  another  demonstrates  that  the  annihilation 
taxes  would  be  their  ruin !     The  interests  of  a  great  natioi 
among  themselves,  are  often  contrary  to  each  other,  and 
seems  alternately  to  predominate  and  to  decline,   "  The 
of  taxation,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  wastefuli 
dilRcult  to  name  a  hmit  beyond  which  taxes  will  not  be  boi 
without  impatience  when  faithfiilly  applied."     In  plaii 
words,  this  only  signifies,  we  presume,   that  Mr.  Hallam' 

*  EodiD'a  ■' Commou*™!,"  tmnalated  by  B.  Knolles,  p.  143.      Ifi06. 
t  Burke'd  Works,  vol.  i.  2S8. 
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party  would  tax  us  without  "  wastefulness !"  Ministerial  or 
opposition,  whatever  be  the  administration,  it  follows  that 
"taxation  is  no  tyranny;"  Dr.  Johnson  then  was  terribly 
abused  in  his  day  for  a  vox  et  prcdterea  nihil ! 

Still  shall  the  innocent  word  be  hateful,  and  the  people  will 
turn  even  on  their  best  friend,  who  in  administration  inflicts 
a  new  impost ;  as  we  have  shown  by  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
Salinator!  Among  ourselves,  our  government,  in  its  consti- 
tution, if  not  always  in  its  practice,  long  had  a  consideration 
towards  the  feelings  of  the  peojle,  and  often  contrived  to  hide 
the  nature  of  its  exactions  by  a  name  of  blandishment.  An 
enormous  grievance  was  long  the  office  of  purveyance.  A 
purveyor  was  an  officer  who  was  to  furnish  every  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  the  royal  house,  and  sometimes  for  great  lords, 
during  their  progresses  or  journeys.  His  oppressive  office,  by 
arbitrarily  fixing  the  market  prices,  and  compelling  the 
countrymen  to  bring  their  articles  to  market,  would  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  arts  of  grinding  the  labouring  class  of 
society ;  a  remnant  of  feudal  tyranny !  The  very  title  of  tliis 
officer  became  odious ;  and  by  a  statute  of  Edward  III.  the 
hateful  name  of  purveyor  was  ordered  to  be  changed  into 
acheteu/r  or  buyer !  *  A  change  of  name,  it  was  imagined, 
would  conceal  its  nature !  .  The  term  often  devised,  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  thing  itself.  Levies  of  money  were  long 
raised  under  the  pathetic  appeal  of  benevolences.  When 
Edward  IV.  was  passing  over  to  Prance,  he  obtained,  imder 
this  gentle  demand,  money  towards  "  the  great  jouniey,"  and 
afterwards  having  "  rode  about  the  more  part  of  the  lands, 
and  used  the  people  in  such  fair  manner,  that  they  were 
liberal  in  their  gifts;"  old  Fabian  adds,  "the  which  way  of 
the  levying  of  this  money  was  after-namsd  a  benevolence." 
Edward  IV.  was  courteous  in  this  newly-invented  style,  and 
was  besides  the  handsomest  tax-gatherer  in  his  kingdom! 
His  royal  presence  was  very  dangerous  to  the  purses  of  his 
loyal  subjects,  particularly  to  those  of  the  females.  In  his 
progress,  having  kissed  a  widow  for  having  contributed  a 
larger  sum  than  was  expected  from  her  estate,  she  was  so 
overjoyed  at  the  singular  honour  and  delight,  that  she  doubled 
her  benevolence,  and  a  second  kiss  had  ruined  her !  In  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Richard  III.  the  term  had  already  lost 
the  freshness  of  its  innocence.      In  the  speech  which  the 

*  The  modem  word  ckeoUer  is  traced  by  some  authors  to  this  term, 
which  soon  became  odious  to  the  populace. 
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^1  Duke  of  Buckiogham  delivered  from  the  liuatingB  in  Guild*  ^H 

^H  hall,  he  explained  the  term  to  the  satisractioo  of  hLs  auditora,  ^M 

^^  who  even  thea  were  as  cross-humoured  as  the  iivery  of  this  ^| 

^H  day,  in  their  notions  of  what  now  we  ^atly  eaJl  "sappliea."    |H 

^B  "  Under  the  plausible  name  of  benevolence,  as  it  was  held  in     ■ 

^V  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  70111  gooda  were  taken  froin  yon      ^ 


much  against  your  wil),  as  if  by  that  name  was  uodentood 
that  every  mun-^hould  pay,  not  what  he  pleased,  bat  what 
the  king  would  have  him;"  or,  as  a  marginal  note  in  Back's 
Life  of  Richard  III.  more  ytointedly  has  it,  that  "the  name 
oi  benevolence  eignitied  that  every  man  should  pay,  not  what 
he  of  his  own  good  will  list,  but  what  the  king  of  his  good 
will  list  to  take."  *  ■Bichord  111.,  whose  business,  like  tbati 
of  all  iiaiirpers,  was  to  be  popular,  tn  a  statute  even  condetnnB 
this  "  benevolence  "  as  "  a  new  imposition,"  and  enacts  thafe 
*!none  shall  be  charged  with  it  in  future;  many  families 
having  been  ruined  under  these  pretended  gifts."  His  suc- 
cessor, however,  found  means  to  levy  "  a  benevolence ;"  but 
when  Henry  VIII.  demanded  one,  the  citdzena  of  London  ap- 
pealed  to  the  act  of  Richard  III.  Oardinol  Wolsey  insisted 
that  the  law  of  a  murderoua  uaiu-per  should  not  be  enforced. 
One  of  the  common  council  courageonslj  rephed,  that  "  King 
Richard,  conjointly  with  parliament,  had  enacted  many  good 
statuteit."  Even  then  the  citizen  seems  to  have  compre- 
hended the  spirit  of  our  constitution — that  taxes  should  not 
be  raised  nrithout  the  consent  of  parhament ! 

Charles  the  First,  amidst  his  urgent  wants,  at  first  haA 
hoped,  by  the  pathetic  appeal  to  benesokiiees,  that  he  should:'! 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  his  unfriendly  commaners ;  h): ' 
term  of  henevolenee  proved  unlucky.  The  resiaters  of 
tion  took  full  advantage  of  a  significant  meaning,  which  had 
long  been  lost  in  the  custom :  asserting  by  this  very  term 
that  all  levies  of  money  were  not  compulsory,  but  tho 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  people.  In  that  political  crisis,  w' 
in  the  fulness  of  time  all  the  national  grievance)*  which 
hitherto  been  kept  down  started  up  with  one  voice, 
coinl^eous  term  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rough 
Lord  Dighy  said  "the  gsi^nting  of  gubgidies,  under ^ 

*  Daineo  Barringloii,  in  "Ohserrationa  ontte  Stotutea,"  K''e8  the  m 
^nal  iMe  vS  Buot  aa  the  word)  of  the  duke  ;  thej  certainly  aatva" 
ptirpoBe  to  amnsc,  better  than  tlie  Teracions  ones ;  tut  we  tipect  ft 
grare  antiquary  inviolabU  autheotlcitj.      The  duke  ia  made  bj  B 
a  sort  of  wit,  but  tha  pitliy  qiiaiDtnesa  is  ~ 
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terous  a  name  as  of  a.  henevolenee,  was  a  maleoolvnee."  And 
Mr.  GriitiBtone  obserred,  that  "they  have  granted  a  benevo- 
lence, but  the  nature  of  the  thing  agrees  not  with  the  name." 
The  nature  indeed  had  so  entirely  changed  from  the  name, 
that  when  James  I.  had  tried  to  warm  the  hear1»  of  hia 
"benevolent"  people,  he  ^t  "  little  money,  and  lost  a  great 
deal  of  love."  "Subaidies,"  that  is  grants  made  by  parlia- 
ment, observes  Arthur "Wilsou, a  dispassionate  historian,  "get 
more  of  the  people's  money,  but  exactions  enslave  the  mind." 

WLen  bmevolencei  had  become  a  grievance,  to  diminish 
the  odium  they  invented  more  inviting  phrases.  The  subject 
was  cautiously  informed  that  the  sums -demanded  were  only 
loant ;  or  he  was  honoured  by  a  letter  under  the  Frivy  Seal; 
a  bond  which  the  lung  engaged  to  repay  at  a  definite  period ; 
but  privy  seals  at  length  got  to  be  hawl^ed  about  to  persons 
coming  ont  of  church.  "  Privy  Seals,"  says  a  manuscript 
letter,  "are  flying  thick  and  threefold  in  sight  of  all  the 
world,  wiich  might  surely  have  been  better  performed  in 
fclivering  them  to  every  man  privately  at  home."  The 
general  ioan,  which  in  fact  was  a  forced  loan,  was  one  of  the 
most  crying  grievances  under  Charles  I.  Ingenious  in  tlio 
destruction  of  his  own  popularity,  the  king;  contrived  &  new 
mode  of  "  gecret  inttruclioni  to  commiasioners.'"*  They  were 
to  find  out  persons  who  could  bear  the  largest  rates.  How 
the  commissioners  were  to  acquire  this  secret  and  inquisitorial 
knowledge  appears  in  the  bungling  contrivance.  It  is  one  of 
their  orders  that  after  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  put  to 
ft  person,  concerning  others  who  hod  spoken  against  loan- 
money,  and  what  ai^uments  they  had  used,  this  person  was 
to  be  (ihai^d  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  upon  his  aU^anee, 
not  to  disclose  to  any  other  the  answer  he  had  given. 
A  striking  instance  of  that  fatuity  of  the  human  mind,  when 
a  weak  government  is  trying  to  do  what  it  knows  not  how  to 
perform:  it  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  secret  piupose  by  the 
■BioBt  open  and  general  means :  a  self-destroying  principle ! 

Our  ancestors  were  children  in  finance ;  their  simplicity  has 
T)een  too  otten  described  as  tyranny !  but  from  my  soul  do  I 
believe,  on  this  obscure  subject  of  taxation,  that  old  Burleigh's 
advice  to  Elizabeth  includes  more  than  all  the  squabbling 
pamphlets  of  our  political  economists, — ''WiN  heabtb,  and 

'XOTJ  HAVK  THEIB  HANDS  AND  PlTBSEa  !" 

Bse  "Prirala  Instrnctiona  to  the  Commissimera  fuc  the  Goneral 
db;  be  foond  in  RdbIiwocUi,  i.  113. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DEATH. 

MnNTAiONB  was  Tond  of  reading  minute  acwjunts  of  tl 
deaths  ofremarkaUepBi-sons; and,  in  the simpli<!ityol'hiBhes 
old  Montaigtie  wished  to  be  learned  enougli  to  form  a.  colli 
tion  of  these  deaths,  to  ohfierve  "  tbeii'  words,  their  actio: 
and  what  eort  of  countcnanca  tbey  put  upon  it." 
to  have  been  it  little  over  carious  about  deathB,  in  refereui 
no  douht,  to  his  own,  in  whivh  he  was  certain! j  deceived ;  fc 
wc  are  told  that  he  did  not  die  as  he  bad  promised  himeel 
— expiring  in  the  adoration  of  the  mass  ;  or,  as  his  precept 
Buchanan  would  Imve  called  it,  in  "  the  act  of  r 
idolatry." 

I  have  heen  told  of  a  privately  printed  volume,  under 
singular  title  of  "  The  Boot  of  Death,"  where  an  amatettr 

mpiled  the  pious  memoriaJs  of  many  of  our  eminent  i 
in  their  last  moments:  and  it  may  form  acomponion-'piece 
the  httle  volume  on  "  Les  grands  hommes  qui  sont  morts 
pl^santant."     This  work,  I  fear,  must  be  monotonous ;   t 
deaths  of  the  righteous  must  resemble  each  other ;  the  kxnt 
and  the  eloquent  can  only  receive  in  silence  that  hope  which^ 
awaits  "  the  covenant  of  the  grave."     But  this  volume  will 
not  establish  any  decisive  principle,    since  the  just  and  the 
religious  have  not  always  encoimtered  death  with'indifierence, 
nor  even  in  a  fit  composure  of  mind. 

The  functions  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  those  of  tl 
body.     On  a  death-bed  a  fortnight's  disease  may  reduce  tl 
firmest  to  a  most  wretched  state  ;  wiiile,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
soul  Btru^les,  as  it  were  in  torture,  in  a  robust  li-ame.  Naai, 
the  Venetian  historian,  has  curiously  described  the  death  of 
Innocent  the  Tenth,  who  was  a  character  unblemished  by 
vices,  and  who  died  at  an  advanced  ago,  with  too  robust  a  eo 
stitution.     Sopo  htnga  e  terribile  agonia,  con  dolors  e  a 
pcna,  seperandoai  Vanima  da  quel  corpo  robinto,  egli  apiro 
tette  iJi  Genuaro,  net  ottantetimo  prifiio  de  suoi  anno.  "Aftei 
u  long  and  terrible  agony,  with  great  bodily  pain  and  dilB. 
cultv,  his  soul  sepai'ated  itself  from  that  robust  iiame,  bm 
eipued  in  his  eighty-first  year." 

Some  have  composed  sermons  on  death,  while  they  pasgc 
many  years  of  anxiety,  approaching  to  madness,  in  contem- 
platmg  their  own.     The  certainty  of  an  immediate  separatit 
from  all  our  human  sympathiea  may,  even  on  a  death-bed' 
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Id^enly  disorder  the  imagination.  The  great  physician  of 
'r  times  told  me  of  a  general,  who  bad  often  faced  the  ean- 
n's  mouth,  dropping  down  in  terror,  when  informed  by  him 
tat  his  disease  was  rapid  and  fatal.  Some  have  ^ied  of  the 
itong  imaginabion  of  death.  There  is  a  print  of  a  knight 
bought  on  the  scaffold  to  suffer;  he  viewed  the  headsman  ; 
Tie  was  Llinded,  and  knelt  down  to  receive  the  stroke.  Having 
passed  through  the  whole  ceremoiiy  of  a  criminal  execution, 
accompanied  by  all  its  disgrace,  it  was  ordered  that  his  lil'e 
should  be  spared.  Instead  of  the  stroke  from  the  sword, 
they  poured  cold  water  over  his  neck.  After  this  operation  the 
knight  remained  motionlegs  ;  they  dixcovered  that  he  had 
expired  in  the  very  imagindtion  of  death !  Such  are  among 
the  many  causes  which  may  affect  the  mind  in  the  hour  of 
its  hist  trial.  The  habitual  associations  of  the  natural 
character  are  most  likely  to  prevail,  though  not  always.  The 
intrepid  Marshal  Biron  disgraced  his  exit  by  womanish  tears 
and  raging  imbecility ;  the  virtuous  Erasmus,  with  miserable 
groans,  was  heard  crying  out.  Doming  I  Domine  !  facftnem  I 
facfineml  Bayle  having  prepared  his  proof  for  the  printer, 
pointed  to  where  it  lay,  when  dying.  The  last  words  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  waa  heard  to  speak  were,  when  the  valet, 
opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  announced  Mr.  Dayroles, 
"Give  Dayrolesachairl"  "This  good  breeding,"  observed 
the  late  Dr.  Warren,  his  physician,  "  only  quits  him  with  his 
life."  The  last  words  of  Nelson  were,  "  Tell  Colhngwood  to 
bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor."  The  tranquil  grandeur  which 
cast  a  new  majesty  over  Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold, 
appeared  when  he  declared,  "  I  fear  rot  death  !  Death  is  not 
terrible  to  me  !"  And  the  characteristic  pleasantry  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  exhilarated  his  last  moments,  when,  observing 
the  weakness  of  the  scaffold,  he  said,  in  mounting  it,  "  I  pray 
you,  see  me  up  safe,  and  for  my  coming  down,  let  me  shil%  for 
myself !"  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  passed  a  similar  jest  when 
going  to  the  scaifold.* 

My  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Sherwen  has  furnished  me  with 
the  following  anecdotes  of  death : — In  one  of  the  bloody 
battles  fought  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  two  French  noblemen 

*  To  these  ms;  be  added  QneenAnneBoleTD.  Kingstun,  the  Lieutenant 
of  tba  TowoT,  in  a.  letter  to  Cromwell,  reconls  tliat  »te  remarlisii  of 
her  uwn  oxecntion,  "  '  I  heard  saj  the  eiecutioner  was  very  good,  and  I 
hnTe  a  littJe  necb ;'  and  Hbe  put  her  hajids  about  it,  lauebing  beartilj. 
Truly,  this  lady  hu  much  joy  and  pleoetire  tu  death." 
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were  left  wounded  among  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
One  complsined  loudly  of  his  painB ;  the  other,  after  long 
•ilence.  tbua  ofiered  him  cODSolation  :  "  My  iriend,  whoever 
you  are,  reuiemlier  that  our  God  died  on  the  crosa,  our  king 
on  the  uaffold ;  and  if  you  have  strength  to  look  at  him  who 
DOW  Bpeakt  to  yon,  you  will  see  that  both  his  legs  are  shot 
away." 

At  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  royal  victim 
looking  at  the  soldiers,  who  had  pointed  their  iiieees,  siud, 
"Grenadiers!  lower  your  arroB,  otherwise  you  will  miss,  or 
only  wound  me!"  To  two  of  them  who  proposed  to  tie  r 
handkerchief  over  hie  eyc-s,  he  said,  "  A  loyal  soldier  who  has 
been  so  often  exposed  to  fire  and  sword  can  see  the  approach 
of  death  with  naked  eyes  and  without  fear." 

After  a  similar  cantion  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Lide,  oaf 
Sir  Chiles  Lucas,  when  murdered  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
at  Colchester,  by  the  soldiera  of  Fairfax,  the  loyal  hero,  in 
answer  to  their  assertions  and  asguranees  that  they  would 
take  care  not  to  miss  him,  nobly  replied,  "  You  have  often 
misiied  me  when  I  have  been  nearer  to  you  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

When  the  governor  of  CodiK,  the  Marquis  de  Solano,  wbb 
inurilered  by  the  enraged  and  mistaken  citizens,  to  one  of  bi» 
murderers,  who  had  run  a  pike  through  his  back,  he  calmly 
turned  ronnd  and  said,  "Coward,  to  strike  there!  Coma 
round — if  yon  dare  face — and  destroy  me !" 

Abemethy,  in  hin  Physiological  Lectures,  has  ingenionaly 
ohserved  that  "  Shakspeare  has  represented  Mercutio  cod-  i 
tinning  to  jest,  though  conscious  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded ;  the  expiring  Hotspur  thinking  of  nothing  bat 
honour ;  and  the  dying  Falst^  still  cracking  his  jesta  upon 
Bardolpli's  noae,  K  such  facts  were  duly  attended  to,  they 
would  prompt  us  to  make  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  each 
other's  conduct,  under  certain  circumstances,  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do."  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  whenever 
the  functions  of  the  mind  are  not  disturbed  by  "  the  nervous 
fiinctions  of  the  digestive  organs,"  the  personal  character 
predominates  even  in  death,  audits  habitual  associations  exieb 
to  its  last  moments.  Many  religious  persona  may  have  died 
without  showing  in  their  laat  moments  any  of  those  exterior 
acts,  or  employing  tlio^e  fervent  expressions,  which  the  col- 
lector of  "The  Book  of  Death"  would  only  deign  to 
chronicle ;  their  hope  is  not  gathered  in  their  last  hour. 
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k  Y&t  many  have  delighted  to  taste  of  death  long  before  tliey 
e  died,  »ad  have  placed  before  tbeir  eyes  all  the  furniture 
noi'tality.     The  horrors  of  a  tbarnel-hiMiBe  ia  the  scene  of 

their  pleasure.     The    "  Midnight  Meditations "    of  Quarlea 

preceded  Young's  "Night  Thoughts"  by  a  century,  and  both 

these  poeta  loved  preternatural  terror. 

If  T  must  die,  FIl  sn&tcli  nt  eveiythisg 

That  may  bnt  mind  me  of  my  Intest  brealii ; 

DmH'S-HHAliS,   OkA^S,  KUKltS,   BLiPM,"  TOBIB,  all 

Chess  ahoU  bring 
I  lutu  1117  bodI  mcl)  Tuefui  thovghU  of  death, 

k  TliaC  Ibis  sable  king  uf  Tears 

K  Shall  not  catch  me  nnawarea. — Qdiules. 

I  But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  thoughts  qf  death  are 
vseful,  whenever  they  put  a  man  out  of  the  possesaiou  of  his 
£icultie3.  Young  pursued  the  scheme  of  Quarlea  :  he  raised 
about  him  an  artificial  emotion  of  death :  he  darkened  hia 
sepulchral  study,  placing  a  skull  on  his  table  by  lamp-light ; 
aa  Dr.  Doone  had  bis  portnub  taken,  first  winding  a  sheet 
over  his  head  and  closing  his  eyes  ;  keeping  this  melancholy 
picture  by  his  bed-side  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  remind  him  of 
his  mortalityt  Young,  even  in  hia  garden,  had  his  conceits 
of  death:  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  was  viewed  a  seat  of  an 
admirable  cbiaro-oscuru,  which,  when  approached,  presented 
only  a  painted  surface,  with  an  inscription,  alluding  to  the 
deception  of  the  things  of  this  wOrld.  T»  be  looking  at 
"  the  mirror  which  flattera  not ;"  to  discover  ouraelvea  only 
as  a  skeleton  with  the  horrid  life  of  corruption  about  us,  has 
been  among  those  penitential  inventions,  which  have  often 
ended  in  shaking  the  innocent  by  the  pangs  which  are  only 
natural  to  the  damned.^  Without  adverting  to  thoEe  nume- 
rous testimonies,  the  diaries  of  fanatics,  I  shall  oiTer  a  picture 
of  an  accomplished -and  innocent  lady,  in  a  curiouB  and  un- 

*  Blacha  was  the  term  for  moamiDg  in  James  the  First  and  Charles  the 
First' B  time. 

t  It  vas  from  tbia  picture  his  stoas  eBgj  was  canstmcted  for  bis  tomb 
in  old  St.  Paul's.  ThU  mutilated  figore,  which  withslood  the  great  firs  of 
Loitdon,  is  still  pccBerred  in  the  cr^pb  of  the  prsseat  cathedral. 

i  A  still  more  cuiiniu /aiAian  in  this  tast«  for  mortnat;  memoriaU  ori- 
^Dal«d  at  the  caort  of  Henry  n.  of  I^nce  ;  whose  niiatri.>QB,  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  beiftg  a  widow ;  muomijig  colonra  of  black  and  wbils  beraune  tiie 
feshion  at  oomt.  TatChBS  in  t!ie  form  of  aliollfl  ten  worn  ;  jawela  and 
pendants  in  the  slmpe  of  eufiius ;  and  rings  decoiated  with  sknlls  anil 
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afiV-cled  traneuript  she  has  left  of  a  mind  of  great  semibilitjH 
where  the  prctcrnataral  terror  of  death  might  perhaps  ImTj 
hastened  the  premature  one  she  Buffered. 

From  the  "  EeliquiK  OethinianiB,"  •  I  quote  w 
Gethin's  ideas  on  "  Death." — "  The  very  thoughts  of  dead 
disturb  one's  reason;  aud  though  a  man  may  have  many  en 
cellent  qualities,  yet  hit  may  have  the  weakness  of  noi 
commanding  his  sentimente.  .Nothing  is  wors  '  "  """ 
health  than  to  be  in  fear  of  deat^.  Iiierc  are  si 
as  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it ;  but  for  my  part  I  have  ajl 
aversion  for  it ;  aud  with  reason ;  for  it  is  a  raah  inconsiderate 
thing,  that  always  comes  before  it  is  looked  for;  always 
eomes  unseasonably,  parts  friends,  ruins  beauty,  laughH  ab 
youth,  and  draws  a  dark  veil  over  all  the  pleasures  of  life. — 
This  dreadful  evil  is  hut  the  evil  of  a  moment,  and  what  we 
cannot  by  any  means  avoid  ;  and  it  ia  that  which  makes  it  so 
terrible  to  me ;  for  were  it  uncertain,  hope  might  diminish 
some  part  of  the  fear  ;  but  when  I  think  I  must  die,  and  thiir 
I  may  die  every  moment,  and  that  too  a  thouiiand  sever* 
ways,  I  am  in  such  a  fright  as  you  catmot  imagine,  1  ' 
dangers  where,  perhaps,  there  never  were  any.  1  am  f 
Buaded  'tis  happy  to  be  somowhat  dull  of  appi'chension  in  tlik 
case;  and  yet  the  best  way  to  cure  the  pensivenesa  of  fch( 
thouglits  of  death  is  to  think  oi'  it  as  little  us  poaeible."  Sh| 
proceeds  by  enumerating  the  terrors  of  the  fearful,  wfat 
"  cannot  enjoy  theraselves  in  the  pleasantest  places,  an^ 
although  they  are  neither  on  sea,  river,  or  creek,  but  in  good 
healtii  in  their  chamber,  yet  are  they  ho  well  instructed  with 
the  fear  of  dying,  that  they  do  not  measure  it  only  by  the 
preteiit  dangers  that  wait  on  us.— Then  is  it  not  best  t 
submit  to  God?  But  some  people  cannot  do  i' 
would ;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  oi'  reasoi 
ceivB  tiiey  are  to  blame,  yet  at  the  same  time  that  tht 
reason  condemns  them  their  imagination  makes  their  h 
feel  what  it  pleases." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  an  ingenious  and  a  religioi: 
'drawn  by  an  amiable  woman,  who,  it  is  evident,  lived  alwayi 
in  the  fear  of  death.    The  Gothic  skeleton  was  ever  haunting^ 
her  im^inatiou.     In  Dr.  Johnson  the  same  horror  was  sug9 
gested  by  the  thoughts  of  death.      When  Doswell  once  ii 
conversation  persecuted  Johnson  on  this  subject,  whether  w 

•  Mj  diaoorery  «f  tho  nature  of  tliis  rare  Tolnmo,  of  wbiit  is  original  M 
vhat  mllecUd,  will  lie  fanad  in  yolame  ii.  of  this  work. 
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might  not  fortify  t)ur  minds  for  the  approach  of  death ;  he 
answered  in  a  passion,  "  No,  sir !  let  it  alone !  It  matters 
not  how  a  man  dies,  hut  how  he  lives !  The  art  of  dying  is 
not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short  a  time !"  But  when 
Boswell  persisted  in  the  conversation,  Johnson  was  thrown 
into  such  a  state  of  agitation,  that  he  thundered  out  *'  Give 
us  no  more  of  this !"  and,  further,  sternly  told  the  trembling 
and  too  curious  philosopher,  **  Don't  let  us  nveet  to-morrow  T' 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  those  who  by  their  prepara- 
tory conduct  have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest  indifference 
for  death,  have  not  rather  betrayed  the  most  curious  art  to 
disguise  its  terrors.  Some  have  invented  a  mode  of  escaping 
from  life  in  the  midst  of  convivial  enjoyment.  A  mortuary 
preparation  of  this  kind  has  been  recorded  of  an  amiable  man, 
Moncriff,  the  author  of  "  Histoire  des  Chats  "  and  "  L'Art  de 
Plaire,"  by.  his  literary  friend  La  Place,  who  was  an  actor  in, 
as  well  as  the  historian  of,  the  singular  narrative.  One 
morning  La  Place  received  a  note  from  Moncriff,  requesting 
that  "he  would  imm«diately  select  for  him  a  dozen  volumes 
most  likely  to  amuse,  and  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  the  reader 
from  being  occupied  by  melancholy  thoughts."  La  Place 
was  startled  at  the  unusual  request,  and  flew  to  his  old  friend, 
whom  he  found  deeply  engaged  in  being  measured  for  a  new 
peruke,  and  a  taffety  robe-de-chambre,  earnestly  enjoining  the 
utmost  expedition.  "Shut  the  door!"  said  Moncriff,  ob- 
serving the  surprise  of  his  friend.  "  And  now  that  we  are 
alone,  I  confide  my  secret :  on  rising  this  morning,  my  valet 
in  dressing  me  showed  me  on  this  leg  this  dark  spot — from 
thatlnoment  I  knew  I  was  'condemned  to  death;'  but  I 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  betray  myself."  "  Can 
a  head  so  well  organised  as  yours  imagine  that  such  a  trifle 
is  a  sentence  of  death  ?  " — "  Don't  speak  so  loud,  my  friend ! 
or  rather  deign  to  listen  a  moment.  At  my  age  it  is  fatal ! 
The  system  from  which  I  have  derived  the  felicity  of  a  long 
life  has  been,  that  whenever  any  evil,  moral  or  physical, 
happens  to  us,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  all  must  be  sacrificed  to 
deliver  us  from  it — but  in  a  contrary  case,  I  do  not  choose  to 
wrestle  with  destiny  and  to  begin  complaints,  endless  as  use- 
less !  All  that  I  request  of  you,  my  friend,  is  to  assist  me  to 
pass  away  the  few  days  which  remain  for  me,  free  from  all 
cares,  of  which  otherwise  they  might  be  too  susceptible.  But 
do  not  think,"  he  added  with  warmth,  "  that  I  mean  to  elude 
the  religious  duties  of  a  citizen,  which  so  many  of  late  affect 
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to  contemn.  The  good  and  virtuous  ciirate  of  my  parisb 
coroing  here  under  the  jiretest  of  an  annual  contribution,  u 
I  have  even  ordered  my  physician,  on  whose  confidence  I  can 
rely.  Here  is  a  list  of  ton  or  twelve  pereona,  friends  beloved ! 
who  are  mostly  known  to  you.  I  shall  write  to  them  this 
evening,  to  tell  them  of  my  condemnation  j  but  if  they  wuli 
me  to  live,  they  will  do  lae  the  favour  to  aesemble  here  at 
five  in  the  evening,  where  they  may  be  certain  of  finding  all 
thoEe  ohjectH  of  amusement,  which  I  shall  study  to  discover 
suitable  to  their  tastes.  And  you,  my  old  fidend,  with 
doetor,  are  two  on  whom  I  most  depend." 

La  Place  wns  strongly  affected  by  this  appeaU-neitl 
Socrates,  nor  Cato,  nor  Senisca  looked  more  serenely  ,on  ' 
approach  of  death. 

"  Familiarise  yourself  early  with  death !"  said  the  g< 
old  man  with  a  gmile— ^"  It  is  only  dreadful  for  ihose  wl 
dread  it !" 

During  ten  days  after  this  singular  conversation,  the  whol 
of  Moncriff'a  remaining  life,  his  apartment  was  open  to  his 
friends,  of  whom  sever^  were  ladies ;  all  kinds  of  gameB  were 
played  till  nine  o'clock ;  and  that  the  sorrows  of  the  host 
might  ikot  disturb  his  guests,  he  played  the  ekouette  at  faia 
favourite  game  of  picquet ;  a  supper,  seasoned  by  the  wit  of 
the  master,  concluded  at  eleven.  On  the  tenth  night, 
taking  leave  of  his  friend,  Moncriff  whispered  to  him,  "Adi 
my  ftiend !  to-morrow  morning  I  ahall  retom  your  bo<^  i* 
He  died,  as  ho  foresaw,  the  following  day. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  form  ahistc 
this  fear  of  death,  by  tracing  the  first  appearances  d 
8KE1BT0H"  which  haunts  our  funereal  imagination.  Ii 
modem  history  of  mankind  we  mi^ht  discover  some 
strong  contrasts  in  the  notion  of  death  entertained  by  men 
various  epochs.  The  following  article  ^vill  supply  a  sketoh 
this  kind. 


mSTOEY  OP  THE  SKELETON  OP  DKATH. 

Euthanasia!  Eutluinasia!  an  easy  death!  was  the  esdanl! 
tioa  of  Augustus ;  it  was  what  Antoninus  Pius  enjoyed  ;  oi 
it  is  that  for  which  every  wise  man  will  pray,  said  Lord 
Orrery,  when  pei'hajjs  he  was  contemplating  the  close  i 
Swift's  life. 


] 
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The  ancients  contemplated  death  without  terror,  and 
met  it  with  indifference.  It  was  the  only  divinity  to  which 
they  never  sacrificed,  convinced  that  no  human  heing  could 
turn  aside  its  stroke.  They  raised  altars  to  Fever,  to  Mis- 
fortune, to  all  the  evils  of  life ;  for  these  might  change !  But 
though  they  did  not  court  the  presence  of  death  in  any  shape, 
they  acknowledged  its  tranquillity ;  and  in  th^  heautiful  fables 
of  their  allegorical  religion.  Death  was  the  daughter  of  Night, 
and  the  sister  of  Sleep ;  and  ever  the  friend  of  the  unhappy ! 
To  the  eternal  sleep  of  death  they  dedicated  their  sepulchral 
monuments — u^temali  somno  /  *  If  the  fall  light  of  revela- 
tion had  not  yet  broken  on  them,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
tiiat  they  had  some  glimpses  and  a  dawn  of  the  fife  to  come, 
from  the  many  allegorical  inventions  which  describe  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul.  A  butterfly  on  the  extremity  of 
an  extinguished  lamp,  held  up  by  the  messenger  of  the  gods 
intently  gazing  above,  implied  a  dedication  of  that  soul; 
Love,  with  a  melancholy  air,  his  legs  crossed,  leaning  on  an 
inverted  torch,  the  flame  thus  naturally  extinguishing  itself 
el^antly  denoted  the  cessation  of  human  life ;  a  rose 
sculptured  on  a  sarcophagus,  or  the  emblems  of  epicurean  life 
traced  on  it,  in  a  skull  wreathed  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  such 
as  they  wore  at  their  convivial  meetings,  a  flask  of  wine,  a 
patera,  and  the  small  bone^  used  as  dice :  all  these  symbols 
were  indirect  allusions  to  death,  veiling  its  painful  recollec- 
tions. They  did  not  pollute  their  imagination  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  charnel-house.  The  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients 
rather  recall  to  us  the  remembnmoe  of  the  activity  of  life ;  for 
theyiare  sculptured  with  battles  or  games,  in  basso  relievo  ;  a 
sort  of  tender  homage  paid  to  the  dead,  ({bserves  Mad.  de 
Stael,  with  her  peculiar  refinement  of  thinking. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Ilomans  had  even  an  aversion  to 
mention  death  in  express  terms,  for  they  disguised  its  very 
name  by  some  periphrasis,  such  as  discessit  e  vita,  "  he  has 
departed  from  Hfe  ;"  and  they  did  not  say  that  their  friend 
had  died,  but  that  he  had  lived;  vixit !  In  the  old  Latin 
chronicles,  and  even  in  the  Fcedera  and  other  documents  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  same  dehcacy  about  using  the 
fatal  word  Death,  especially  when  applied  to  kings  and  great 
people.  "  Transire  d,  Swculo — Vitam  suam  mutare — Si  quid 
de  60  humanitus  contigerit,  Sfc^     I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 

*  Montfaucon,  "L'Antiquite  Expliqu6e,"  i.  862. 
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Merivale  for  this  remark.     Even  amoag  a  people  less  refini 
the  ohtniBivt!  idea  of  death  has  been  Btudioaaly  avoided 
are  told  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
any  one  who  has  recently  died,  it  is  against  etiqaette  to 
mention  the  word   "  death ;"  the  answer  is   "  his  destii^ 
is  closed!"     But  this  tenderneBs  is  only  reserved  for  "tw 
elect "    of    the   Muasulmen.      A  Jew's  death   is   at   oi 
plainly  eipressed ;   "  He  is  dead,  sir  1   asking  your  pardi 
for  mentioning  such  a  contemptible  wretch !  i.  e.  a  Jew  ! 
Christian's  is  described  hy  "  The  infidel  is  dead!"  or,  "' 
cuckold  is  dead." 

The  ancient  artists  have  so  rarely  attempted  to  person! 
Death,  that  wo  have  not  discovej'ed  a  single  revolting  imi 
of  this  nature  in  all  the  works  of  antiquity.* — To  conceal 
deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  elude  its  suggestii 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  an  universal  feeling,  and  it 
with  a  fundamental  principle  of  ancient  art ;  that 
permitting  violent  passion  to  produce  in  its  representati 
distortion  of  form.  This  may  be  observed  in  the  Laocooi 
where  the  mouth  only  opens  stifBciently  to  indicate  the 

firessed  agony  of  superior  humanity,  without  expressing  tl 
Dud  cry  of  vulgar  Buffering.    PauB'aiiins  considered  as  a 
sonificatioR  of  death  a  female  figure,  whose  teeth  and  n 
long  and  crooked,  were  engraven  on  a  coffin  of  cedar,  whi< 
endoaed  the  body  of  Cypselus  ;  this  female  was  unqucstioi 
ably  only  one  of  the  Pareie,  or  the  Fates,  "  watchful  ' 
out  the  thread  of  life."     Heslod  describes  Atropos  indeed 
having  sharp  teeth  and   long  nails,  waiting    to  tear 
devour  the  dead;  but  this  image  was  of  a  barbaroiuW^ 
Catullus  ventur^  to  personify  the  Sister  Destinies  aalhi 
Crones;  " hut  in  general,"  Winkelmann  observes,  "theyf 
portrayed  as  beautiful  virgins,  with  winged  heads,  one 
whom   is  always  in  tho  attitude  of  writing  on  a  scroll.'' 
Death  was  a  nonentity  to  the  ancient  artist.     Could  he 
hibit  what   represents   nothing  'i     Could  he  animate 
action  what  hes  in  a  state  of  eternal  tranquillity 

*  A  rapraBenUHon  of  Death  )>7  a  skEleban  itppeftrs  among  the  EgjpG 
a  castom  mare  Bisgalar  thsu  barbtiroui!  preiailed,  (jf  enclosing  tt  At. 
of  beauLiful  workmanship  in  a.  small  oolHn,  whiah  tlie  bearer  carried  n.._ 
at  their  eiiteitaioments  ;  observing,  "  After  denth  you  hIII  rciembletl 
figure :  drink,  then  !  mid  bs  happy,"  A  symbol  of  Death  in  n 
party  was  nut  dosigned  Co  exoite  teirific  or  glway  ideal,  b'  ' 
of  tlie  breiit;  of  human  life. 
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_  a  of  repose  and  tender  sorrow  were  all  he  coukl  invent 
o  indioate  the  atato  of  death.  Even  the  terms  which  diffe- 
>nt  nations  have  bestowed  on  a  horial-place  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  eatotioDs  of  horror.  The  Greeks  called  a  hury- 
ing-grouud  by  the  aootliing  term  of  Ctemeteriou,  or  "the 
sleeping-place;"  the  Jews,  who  had  no  horrors  of  the  grave, 
hy  Beth-haim,  or,  "  the  house  of  the  living ;"  the  Germans, 
with  religious  simplicity,  "  God's-fielil."  The  Scriptures  had 
only  noticed  that  celestial  being  "the  Angel  ol'  Death," — 
graceful,  solemn,  and  sacred! 

Whence,  then,  originated  that  stalking  skeleton,  suggesting 
-CO  roonj  false  and  sepulchral  ideas,  and  which  for  us  has  go 
long  served  as  the  image  of  death  'i 

When  the  Christian  religion  spread  over  Europe,  the  world 
changed  !  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  by  the 
artifices  of  wicked  worldly  men,  terrified  instead  of  consoUng 
human  nature ;  and  in  the  resurrection  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude seemed  rather  to  have  dreaded  retribution,  than  to 
have  hoped  for  remuneration.  The  Founder  of  Christianity 
everywhere  breathes  the  blessedness  of  social  feelings.  It  is 
"  Om-  Father  !"  whom  he  addresses.  The  horrore  with 
which  Chrifltianity  was  afterwards  disguised  arose  ia  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  among  those  insane  ascetics  who, 
misinterpreting  "  the  Word  of  Life,"  ti'ampled  on  nature ; 
and  imagined  that  to  secure  an  existence  in  the  other  world 
it  was  necessary  not  to  exist  in  the  one  in  which  God  had 
placed  them.  The  dominion  of  mankind  fell  into  the  usurp- 
ing hands  of  those  imperious  monks  whose  artifices  trafSced 
with  the  terrors  of  ignorant  and  hypochondriac  "  KaiserB 
and  kings."  The  scene  was  darkened  by  penances  and  by 
pilgrimages,  by  niidnigbt  vigils,  by  ntiraculoua  shrines,  and 
bliwdy  &gellations ;  spectres  started  up  amidst  their  teni- 
hres;  millions  of  masses  increased  their* supernatural  influ- 
'mce.  Amidst  this  general  gloom  ol  Europe,  their  troubled 
imaginations  were  frequently  predicting  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  WHS  at  this  period  that  they  first  beheld  the  grave 
yawn,  and  Death,  in  the  Gothic  form  of  a  gaunt  anatomy, 
parading  through  the  universe !  The  people  were  fright- 
ened as  they  viewed,  everywhere  hung  before  their  eyes,  in 
the  twilight  of  their  cathedrals,  and  their  "  pale  cloisters," 
the  most  revolting  emblems  of  death.  They  startled  the 
traveller  on  the  bridge ;  they  stared  on  the  sinner  in  the 
s  of  his  table  and  chair ;  the  spectre  moved  in  the 
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1  the  iiiohe,  and 

their 

TVags,  while  the  illuminator  eliailed  the  hoaj  phantom  in  tha 
margins  or  their  "  Horse,"  their  primera,  and  their  brevia- 
ries. Their  barbaroue  taste  perceived  no  absurdity  in  giving 
action  to  a  heap  of  dry  bones,  which  could  only  keep  toge- 
ther  in  a  state  of  initnov ability  and  repose  ;  nor  that  it  was 
bnrleEquing  the  awl'ul  idea  of  the  resurrection,  by  exhibiting 
the  inoorruptible  spirit  under  the  unnatural  and  ludicrous 
figure  of  mortality  drawn  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
grave. 

An  anecdote  of  these  monkish  times  has  been  preserved  by 
old  Gerard  I>eigh ;  and  as  old  stories  are  best  set  off  by  cud 
words,  Gerard  speaketh !  "  The  great  Maximiliaa  the  em- 
peror came  to  a  monastery  in  High  Almaine  (Germauy),  the 
monks  whereof  had  caused  to  be  curiously  punted  the  ohof- 
nel  of  a  man,  which  they  termed — Deatli !  When  that  well- 
leamed  emperor  had  beholden  it  awhile,  he  called  unto  him 
his  painter,  commanding  to  blot  the  skeleton  out,  and  to 

Kt  therein  the  image  of — a  fool.  Wherewith  the  abbot, 
ibly  beseeching  him  to  the  contrary,  said  '  It  was  a  good 
remembrance !'— '  Nay,'  qnoth  the  emperor,  '  as  vermin  that 
Btmoyeth  man's  body  cometh  unlooked  for,  so  doth  death, 
which  here  is  but  a  fained  image,  and  life  is  a  certain  thing, 
if  we  know  to  deserve  it,'  "•  The  original  mind  of  Miud- 
milian  the  Great  is  characterised  by  this  curious  story  of 
converting  our  emblem  of  death  into  a  parti-coloured  foolf 
and  such  satirical  allusions  to  the  folly  of  those  who  per- 
aiated  in  their  notion  of  the  skeleton  were  not  unusual  with 
the  artists  of  those  times ;  wc  find  the  figure  of  a  fool  sitting 
with  some  drollery  between  the  legs  of  one  of  these 
skeleton  s.t 

This  story  is  associated  with  an  important  fact.  After 
they  had  aucceasfully  terrified  the  people  with  their  charnel- 
house  figure,  a  reaction  in  the  public  leeliiigs  occurred,  for  the 
skeleton  was  now  employed  as  a  medium  to  convey  the  most 
facetious,  satirical,  and  burlesque  notions  of  human  life. 
Death,  which  had  so  long  harassed  their  imaginations,  sud- 
denly changed  into  a  theme  fertile  in  coarse  humour.  The 
Italians  were  too  long  accustomed  to  the  study  of  the  bean- 
tiful  to  allow  their  pencil  to  sport  with  deformity ;  but  the 

•  "The  Accidence  of 
t  A  voDd<jat  preeetved  in  Mr.  Sibdiu'e  Uibliogm^cal  Dccamecoo,  L 
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Gothic  taste  of  the  German  artists,  who  could  only  copy 
their  own  homely  nature,  delighted  to  give  human  passions 
to  the  hideous  physiognomy  of  a  noseless  skull ;  to  put  an 
eye  of  mockery  or  malignity  into  its  hollow  socket,  and  to 
stretch  out  the  gaunt  anatomy  into  the  postures  of  a  Ho- 
garth ;  and  that  the  ludicrous  might  he  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme, this  imaginary  being,  taken  from  the  bone-house,  was 
viewed  in  the  action  of  dancing!  This  blending  of  the 
grotesque  with  the  most  disgusting  image  of  mortality,  is 
the  more  singular  part  of  this  history  of  the  skeleton,  and 
indeed  of  human  nature  itself! 

"The  Dance  of  Death,"  erroneously  considered  as  Hol- 
bein's, with  other  similar  Dances,  however  differently 
treated,  have  one  common  subject  which  was  painted  in  the 
arcades  of  burying-groimds,  or  on  town-halls,  and  in  market- 
places. The  suli^ect  is  usually  "  The  Skeleton"  in  the  act  of 
leading  all  ranks  and  conditions  to  the  grave,  personated  after 
nature,  and  in  tine  strict  costume  of  the  times.  This  inven- 
tion opened  a  new  field  for  genius ;  and  when  we  can  for  a 
moment  foi^et  their  luckless  choice  oi  their  bony  and  blood- 
less hero,  who  to  amuse  us  by  a  variety  <^  action  becomes  a 
sort  of  horrid  Harlequin  in  these  pantomimical  scenes,  we 
may  be  delighted  by  the  numerous  human  characters,  which 
are  so  vividly  presented  to  us.  The  origin  of  this  extraor- 
dinary invention  is  supposed  to  be  a  favourite  pageant,  or  re- 
ligious mumm©ry,  invented  by  the  clei^,  who  in  these  ages 
of  barbarous  Christianity  always  found  it  necessary  to 
amuse,  as  well  as  to  firighten  the  populace ;  a  circumstance 
weU  known  to  have  occurred  in  so  many  other  grotesque  and 
licentious  festivals  they  allowed  the"  people.'  Tlie  practice  of 
dancing  in  churches  and  church-yards  was  inteniicted  by 
several  councils  ;  but  it  was  found  convenient  in  those  rude 
times.  It  seems  probable  that  the  clergy  contrived  the  pre- 
sent dance,  as  nfore  decorous  and  not  without  moral  and  re- 
ligious emotions.  This  pageant  was  performed  in  churches, 
in  which  the  chief  characters  in  society  were  supported  in  a 
sort  of  masquerade,  mixing  together  in  a  general  dance,  in 
the  course  of  which  every  one  in  his  turn  vanished  from  the 
scene,  to  show  how  one  after  the  other  cRed  off.  The  sub- 
ject was  at  once  poetical  and  ethical  '^  and  the  poets  and 
painters  of  Germany  adopting  the  skeleton,  sent  forth  this 
chimerical  Ulysses  of  another  world  to  roam  among  the  men. 
and  manners  of  their  own.    A  popular  poem  was  composed^ 
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said  to  be  by  one  Macabcr,  which  name  seema  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  St.  Macaire ;  the  old  Gaulish  version,  reformed,  is' 
still  printed  at  Troyes,  in  Franco,  with  the  ancient  bbeks  oP 
woodcuts,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Grande  Daase  Macabre  des 
Hommes  et  des  Femmes."  Merian's  "  Todten  Tanz,"  or  th» 
"Dance  of  the  Dead,"  is  a  curious  sot  of  prints  of  a  Dance 
of  Death  from  an  sncieut  panting,  1  think  not  entirely  d»- 
I'aoed,  in  a  cemetery  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  It  was  orderedJ 
to  he  painted  hy  a  council  held  there  during  many  years,  ttt' 
eommemorate  tlie  mortality  occasioned  by  a.  plague  in  1439. 
The  prevailing  character  of  all  these  works  is  imqueKtionably 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  ;  not,  however,  that  genius,  however 
barbarous,  could  refrain  in  this  lai^  anhject  of  human  life 
Irom  inventing  scenes  often  imagined  with  great  delicacy  of 
conception,  and  even  great  pathos.  Such  is  the  new-married 
eouple,  whom  Death  is  leading,  beating  a  drum ;  and  in  the 
rapture  of  the  hour,  the  bride  Beems,  with  a  melancholy 
look,  not  insensible  of  his  presence ;  or  Death  is  seen  issuing; 
i'rom  the  cottage  of  the  poor  widow  with  her  youngest 
child,  who  waves  his  hand  sorrowfully,  while  the  mother  and 
the  sister  vainly  answer ;  or  the  old  man,  to  whom  Death  is 
playing  on  a  psaltery,  seema  ansious  that  his  withered 
fingers  should  once  more  touch  the  strings,  while  he  is 
ried  olf  in  calm  tranquilhty.  The  greater  part  of  these  . 
jects  of  death  are,  however,  ludicrous ;  and  it  may  be  a  q 
tion,  whether  the  apeetators  of  these  Dances  of  Death 
not  find  their  mirth  more  excited  than  their  religions  emo- 
tions. Ignorant  and  terrified  as  the  people  were  at  the  view 
of  the  skeleton,  even  the  grossest  simplicity  could  not  fail  to 
laugh  at  some  of  those  domestic  scenes  and  familiar  persons 
drawn  from  among  themselves.  The  skeleton,  skeleton  as  it 
is,  in  the  creation  of  genius,  gesticulates  and  mimics,  while 
even  its  hideous  skull  is  made  to  espress  every  diversified 
character,  and  the  result  is  hard  to  describtf;  for  we  are 
once  amused  and  disgusted  with  so  much  genius  founded 
so  much  harbariam.* 

When  the  artist  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  eye  th( 

■  My  greatly-lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Douee,  hsa  poured  firth  IL 
most  curious  tuowledgeonthiflaiiigalarBubjeot,  of  "Tie  Danee of  Death,^ 
This  learnad  invaBtiEatur  Las  reduced  Hacabcr  to  a  nonentity,  but 
"  The  Mncaber  Dance,"  which  bus  been  frequently  painted.     Mr.  Doi 
edition  ia  aoMmpaQied  by  a  aet  uf  woodcnts,  which  Mts  not  oaBaeeeosfulIj" 
flopicd  the  eiqnisite  originals  of  tho  LyooB  wood-cutter. 
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most  ludicrous  notions  t>f  death,  the  poets  also  discovered  in 
it  a  fertile  source  of  the  burlesque.  The  curious  collector  is 
acquainted  with  many  volumes  where  the  most  extraordinary 
topics  have  been  combined  with  this  subject.  They  made  the 
body  and  the  soul  debate  together,  and  ridicule  the  complaints 
of  a  damned  soul !  The  greater  part  of  the  poets  of  the  time 
were  always  composing  on  the  subject  of  Death  in  their 
humorous  pieces.*  Such  historical  records  of  the  public  mind, 
historians,  intent  on  political  events,  have  rarely  noticed. 

Of  a  work  of  this  nature,  a  popular  favourite  was  long  the 
one  entitled  ''  Le  faut  mov/rvr,  et  leg  Excuses  Inutiles  qu'on 
apporte  d  cette  Necesiite;  Le  tout  en  vers  hurlesqves,  1658." 
Jacques  Jacques,  a  canon  of  Ambrun,  was  the  writer,  who 
humorotisly  says  of  himself  that  he  gives  his  thoughts  just 
as  they  lie  on  his  heart,  without  dissimulation — "  For  1  have 
nothing  double  about  me  except  my  name !  1  tell  thee  some 
of  the  most  important  tniths  in  laughing;,  it  is  for  thee  d*if 
penser  tout  ^  hon"  This  little  volume  was  procured  for  me 
with  some  difficulty  in  France ;  and  it  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  happiest  of  this  class  of  death-poems,  of  which  1  know 
not  of  any  in  our  literature. 

Our  canon  of  Ambrun,  in  facetious  rhymes,  and  with  the 
naivete  of  expression  which  belongs  to  his  age,  and  an  idio- 
matic turn  fatal  to  a  translator,  excels  in  pleasantry;  his 
haughty  hero  condescends  to  hold  very  amusing  dialogues 
with  all  classes  of  society,  and  delights  to  confound  their 
'*  excuses  inutiles."  The  most  miserable  of  men,  the  galley- 
slave,  the  mendicant,  aUke  would  escape  when  he  appears  to 
them.  "  Were  I  not  absolute  over  them,"  Death  exclaims, 
"they  would  confound  me  with  their  long  speeches;  but 
I  Jiave  business,  and  must  gallop  on ! "  His  geographical 
rhymes  are  droll. 

Ce  que  j'ai  fait  dans  TAfrique 
Je  le  fieds  bien  dans  I'Amerique ; 
On  Tappelle  monde  nouveau 
Mais  ce  sont  des  brides  &  yean ; 
Nulle  terra  d,  moy  n'est  nouvelle 
Je  yay  partout  sans  qu'on  m'appelle ; 
Mon  bras  de  tout  temps  commanda 
Dans  le  pays  du  Canada ; 
J*ai  tenu  de  tout  temps  en  bride 
La  Yirginie  et  la  Floride, 

'  *  Gonjet,  "Bib.  Fran^oise,"  vol.  x.  185.      . 
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Et  j'lu  bien  donai  snr  le  Kee 
Aux  Pran^niB  du  fact  da  Kebce. 
LaFEqoe  je  veni  je  fois  In  niquc 
Aux  Inoaa,  am  roin  ds  Mevi(|ue ; 
Et  montre  anx  NoDTeanx  OrliadioB 
Qu'ils  lODt  [tea  foDi  et  defl  badins. 
Chuiaa  uit  bi«n  oomme  j8  matte 
Ceiu  dn  Brisil  et  de  1&  Plate, 
Ainai  que  los  Tnupluemhai 


«... 


10  natt  daiu  I>  nston^ 


The  perpetual  emplo  jmenta  of  Death  display  copious  inven*1 
tion  with  a  facility  of  homour. 

Egalement  je  vay  cangcant, 

Le  oonafflller  et  le  serjeat, 

Le  geutjlhomnie  et  le  berger, 

Le  toorgeoia  at  le  boalanger, 

Bt  la  maiatresEe  et  la  scrvanto 

Bt  la  citee  cd 

UoDsUnr  I'abb^,  monaieiiT  sod  m 

Le  petjt  oleio  et  la  chauok 

Sans  choix  je  meta  dans  m 

Uiuetre  Clanile,  maistre  SfartJu, 

Dame  Luce,  dntne  Pemte,  te. 

J'ea  prenda  un  daaii  Is  tempa  qn'it  plenie 

A  qnelqnB  autre,  an  cunttaire  k  rheure 

Qui  d£ia£snriuicut  11  rit ; 

3e  donue  In  coup  qui  le  frit. 

J'cu  prendB  im,  pendaat  qn'il  as  ISve  ; 

£n  aa  eouebant  I'antre  j'enleve. 

Je  prends  le  malaile  et  le  sain. 

L'un  sniourd'hi  ■   ■•  ■    ■ 

J'en  aarpreuda  an  dedans  Hon  lit, 

L'antre  it  I'estnde  quand  il  lit. 

J'en  anrprendai 

Je  mene  TrLUtre  pac  la  fliim, 

J'ftttrapa  l'un  i>eud 

Etl'autrept    •     ■ 


A  son  JMeu  rend  honQeur  e< 
J'en  Burprenda  nnloisqn'il 
Le  jour  qn'il  Spooae  aa  fern 
L'autre  le  jonr  que  pleiii  de  deni 
La  aienae  il  volt  daoa  le  cenrDeil 
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Un  &  pied  et  Fautre.  il  oheval, 
Dans  le  jeu  Tun,  et  Tautre  aa  bal ; 
Un  qui  mange  et  Tautre  qui  boit^ 
Un  qui  paye  et  Tautre  qui  doit, 
L*un  &a.  6t(§  Loraqu'il  moiaaonxie, 
L'autre  en  yeiidanges  dans  Tautomiifl^ 
]D*un  criaat  almanacfas  nouveaux^- 
Un  qui  demande  son  aumosne 
L'autre  dans  le  temps  qu*il  la  domi6^ 
Je  prends  le  bon  maistre  Cl^ment^ 
Au  temps  qu*il  prend  un  kbTemoiii 
Et  prends  la  dune  Catherine 
Le  jour  qu'elle  prend  m^decine. 

This  veil  of  gaiety  in  the  old  canon  of  Ambrun  covers 
deeper  and  more  philosophical  thou^ts  than  the  singular 
mode  of  treating  so  solemn  a  theme.  He  has  introduced 
many  scenes  of  human  life  which  still  interest,  and  he 
addresses  the  ^  teste  a  triple  couronne,"  as  well  as  the 
**for9at  de  galere,"  who  exclaims,  ^' Laissez-moi  vivre  dans 
mes  fers,"  "le  gueux,"  the  "bourgeois,"  the  "chanoine," 
the  "pauvre  soldat,"  the  **m6decin;"  in  a  word,  all  ranks 
in  life  are  exhibited,  as  in  all  the  "  Dances  of  Death."  But 
our  object  in  noticing  these  burlesque  paintings  and  poems  is 
to  show  that  after  the  monkish  Goths  had  opened  one  general 
scene  of  melancholy  and  tribulation  over  Europe,  and  given 
birth  to  that  dismal  skeleton  of  death,  which,  still  terrifies  the 
imagination  of  many,  a  reaction  of  feeling  was  experienced  by 
the  populace,  who  at  length  came  to  laugh  at  the  gloomy 
spectre  which  had  so  long  terrified  them ! 


THE  RIVAL  BIOGBAPHEBS  X)P  HEYLIN. 

Pbteb  Hetliit  was  erne  of  the  popular  writers  of  his  times, 
like  Fuller  and  Howell,  who,  devoting  their  amusing  pens  to 
subjects  which  deeply  interested  their  own  busy  age,  will  not 
be  slighted  by  the  curious.*  We  have  nearly  outlived  their 
divinity,  but  not  their  poUtics.     Metaphysical  absurdities  are 

*  Dr.  Heylin's  principal  work,  **  Ecclesia  Restcmrata;  or,  the  History 
of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  reprinted  at  the  Cam- 
bridge University  press,  for  **  the  Ecclesiastical  History  Society,"  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  1849,  under  the  able  editorship  of  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Bekesboume,  Kent.  The  introductory  account  of  Hey^  has  enabled  us 
to  correct  the  present  article  in  some  particulars,  ana  add  a  few  usefa 
notes. 
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luiuriant  weeda  wbich  must  be  cut  down  by  the  scythe 
Time ;  but  the  great  passiona  branching  from  tlie  tree  of  Ul 
are  still  "  growing  with  our  growth." 

There  are  two  bic^aphiee  of  our  Heylin,  which  led  to  w 
literary  quarrel  of  an  estraordinftry  nature; 
gresfl  of  its  seei-et  history,  all  the  feelings  of  rival  authorahii 
were  called  out. 

Heylin  died  in  1662.  Dr.  Barnard,  his  son-in-law,  and 
scholar,  communiented  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  to  he  pi 
fixed  to  a  posthumous  folio,  of  which  Heylin 's  Bon  was  tl 
editor.  This  Life  was  given  by  the  eon,  hut  anonymonsl; 
which  may  not  have  gratified  the  author,  the  son-in-law.* 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  when,  in  1682,  appeared  *■ 
Life  of  Dr.  Peter  Heyhn,  by  George  Veraon."  The  writer, 
alluding  to  the  priot  Life  prefixed  to  the  posthumous  fiJio, 
assertB  that,  in  borrowing  somethbg  from  Barnard,  Barnard 
had  also  "  Excerpted  passages  out  of  iny  paper»,  the  very 
words  as  well  as  matter,  when  he  had  them  in  his  custody^ 
as  any  reader  may  discern  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  com<: 
paring  the  Life  now  published  with  what  is  extant  before  tl 
Kdmaha  Bcclesiagtica ; "  the  qnaint,  pedantic  title,  after  tl 
fashion  of  the  day,  of  the  posthumous  folio. 

This  strong  accusation  SL'emed  countenanced  by  a  dedicS' 
tion  to  the  son  and  the  nephew  of  Heylin.  Boused 
action,  the  indignant  Barnard  soon  produced  a  more  compit 
Life,  to  iThich  he  prefixed  "  A  necessary  Vindication."  This 
is  an  unaparing  castigation  of  Vernon,  the  literary  pet  whom 
the  Heylins  had  fondled  in  preference  to  their  learned  rela- 
tive.t  The  long-smothered  family  grudge,  the  suppressed  mor- 
tifications of  literary  pride,  after  the  subterraneous  grumblinga 
of  twenty  years,  now  burst  out,  and  the  volcanic  particles  flew 

*  Dr.  John  Bamard  auried  the  daughter  of  Heylin,  vhen  be  liT«d  ftt 
AbiDgdoB,  umr  (Jiford.  He  afterwards  become  rector  of  the  ridl  living 
of  Waddinglon,  near  Lincoln,  of  which  he  putchnKd  Ibe  perpetu«l  advow- 
eon,  haldiie  bIeo  the  ainecDreef  Qednej,  in  the  aaat  conntf.  He  waa 
alUntatel;  mode  Prebendaij  of  Asgarby,  in  the  chuccli  of  Linwln,  and 
died  at  Newark,  on  a  joume;,  in  August,  1IIS3.  HiB  rich  and  iDdoleuf  lift 
wonld  natnralij  hold  out  few  inducements  for  literaiy  labour. 

+  Mr.  Geot^  Vemon,  according  to  Wood  (Athen.  Oxon.  jv.  608), 
tnade  CfaBplain  of  All  Sinila'  College,  nfterwards  Rector  of  Sarsden, 
ChBcchill,  in  Oifordahire,  of  Bourton-on-the-'WaWr,  in  QlonBeateraliirB, 
of  St.  John  and  at.  Michael,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Wood  Bunmi 
aeveisl  workH  by  Mm,  so  that  he  wab  evidently  more  of  &  "lil«iu; 

than  Bamanl,  who  enjoyed  "learned  fnee"  to  a  great  degree,  aai 

crideatly  only  to  be  aroused  by  aometiiing  ds^tiDDi. 


ery        , 
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H;  ftbout  in  caustic  pleaaantriea  and  sharp  invectives ;  all  the 
^'  lava  of  all  author's  vengeance,  mortified  by  the  choice  of  aa 
inferior  rival. 

It  appears  that  Vernon  had  been  selected  by  the  son  of 
Hejlin,  m  preference  to  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Eomavd,  from 
some  family  dist^eement.  Barnard  tells  us,  in  desuribing 
Vernon,  that  "  No  man,  except  himself,  who  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  doctor,  and  all  the  circDmstances  of  his  life, 
would  have  engaged  in  such  a  work,  which  was  never 
primarily  laid  out  Cor  him,  but  by  reason  of  some  unhappy 
differences,  as  usually  fall  out  in  families ;  and  he,  who  loves 
to  put  his  oar  in  troubled  waters,  instead  of  closing  them  up, 
huth  made  them  wider." 

Barnai'd  tells  his  story  plainly.  Heyhn  the  son,  intending 
to  have  a  more  elaborate  Life  of  his  father  prefixed  to  hi» 
works.  Dr.  Barnard,  from  the  high  reverence  in  which  htf 
held  the  memory  of  his  father-in-taw,  offered  to  contribute  it. 
Many  conferences  were  held,  and  the  son  entrusted  him  with 
.Mveral  papers.  But  suddenly  his  caprice,  more  than  his 
judgment,  landed  that  Gcoi^e  Veraon  was  worth  John 
Barnard.  The  doctor  affects  to  describe  hia  rejection  with 
the  moat  stoical  indifference.  He  tells  us — "  I  was  satisfied, 
and  did  patiently  expect  the  coming  forth  of  the  work,  not 
only  term  after  term,  but  year  after  year — a  very  considerable 
time  for  such  a  tract.  But  at  last,  instead  of  the  Life,  came 
a  letter  to  me  from  a  bookseller  in  London,  who  lived  at  the 
sign  of  the  Black  Boy,  in  Fleet-street."* 

Wow,  it  seeniH  that  he  who  lived  at  the  Black  Boy  had 
combined  with  another  who  lived  at  the  Flenr  de  Luce,  and 
that  the  Fleiur  de  Luce  had  assured  the  Black  Boy  that  Dr. 
Barnard  was  concerned  in  writing  the  Lii'e  of  Keylin — this 
was  a  strong  recommendation.  But  lo!  it  appeared  that 
"  one  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Gloucester,"  was  to  be  the  man !  a 
gentle,  thin-skinned  authorliug,  who  bleated  like  a  Iamb,  and 
was  BO  fearful  to  trip  out  of  its  shelter,  that  it  allows  the 
Black  Boy  and  the  Flem'  de  Luce  to  communicate  its  papers 
to  any  one  they  choose,  and  erase  07  add  at  their  pleasure.f 


\ite  Eccleiia  Vindic 
(0  be  prefixed. 

+  The  author  had  ' '  dewred  Mc.  Hsipor  i 
whom  Lg  pleases,  and  cross  out  or  add  what 
K  Imie  very  tew  literacy  meo  would  give ! 


t 
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It  occurred  to  the  Black  Boy,  on  this  proposed  arithmet 
criticism,  that  the  work  required  addition,  subtraotion,  i 
division  ;  that  the   fittest  critic,  on  whose  name,  indeed,  h 
had  originally  engaged  in  the  work,  was  our  Dr.  Bamardj| 
and  he  sent  the  package  to  the  doctor,  who  resided  nea^ 
Lincoln. 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  bad  no  appetite  for  a  dish  d 
by  another,  while  be  himself  was  in  the  very  act  of  t 
cookery ;  and  it  was  auflered  to  lie  cold  for  three  n 
the  carrier's.  _ 

But  entreated  and  overcome,  the  good  doctor  at  lengUt 
sent  to  the  carrier's  for  the  lil'e  of  his  father-in-law.  "  I 
found  it,  according  to  the  bookseller's  desci'iption,  most  lame 
-and  imperfect;  ill  begun,  worse  carried  on,  and  abruptljr 
concluded."  The  learned  doctor  exercised  that  plenitude  of^ 
power  with  wliieh  the  Black  Boy  had  invested  him — he  vai  " 
obhgingly  showed  the  author  in  what  a  confused  state  ii 
materials  lay  together,  and  how  to  put  them  in  order-^ 

Fee  facandia.  deaeret  hunc,  nee  InciduB  onlo. 

If  his  rejections  were  copious,  to  show  his  good-will  a 
OB  hie  Beverity,  his  additions  wem  ^lenerouB,  though  he  nie 
the  precaution  of  carefully  distinguishing  by  "  distinct  paol 
graphs"   his  own  insertions  amidst  Vernon's  mass,  with.  4 
gentle  hint  that  "  He  knew  more  of  Heylin  than  any  nudL 
now  living,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  the  biographer. 
He  returned  the  MS.  to  the  gentleman  with  great  ciiility,  but; 
none  he  received  back!     When  Vernon  pretended  to  aek  for 
improvements,  he  did  not  imagine  that  the  work  waa  to  bo 
improved  by  being  nearly  destroyed;  and  whcu  he  asked  for  ' 
correction,  he  probably  expected  all  might  end  in  a  oom^'l 
pliment.  I 

The  narrative  may  now  proi^oed  in  Dr.  Barnard's  details  rf"B 
his  doleful  mortifications,  in  hciug  "altered  and  mangled'* J 
by  Mr.  Vernon.  1 

"  Instead  of  thanks  from  him  (Venion),  and  the  return  of^ 
common  civiHty,  he  disfigured  my  papers,  that  no  soon 
came  into  his  hands,  but  he  fell  upon  them  as  a  lion  rai 
pant,  or  the  cat  upon  the  poor  coek  in  the  fable,  saying,  '. 
kodia  mihi  diseerperis — so  my  papers  came  home  miserab^ 
clawed,  blotted,  and  blurred;  whole  sentences  dismembered  \ 
and  pages  scratched  out ;  several  leaves  omitted  which  ougbka 
to  be  printed, — shamefully  he  used  my  copy ;  so  that  before  it  I 
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W9S  carried  to  the  press,  he  swooped  away  the  second  part  of 
the  Life  wholly  &om  it-— in  the  room  of  which  he  shuffled  in 
a  preposterous  conclusion  at  the  last  page,  which  he  printed 
in  a  different  character,  yet  could  not  keep  himself  honest, 
as  the  poet  saith, 

JHcUque  tua  paginOf  fiur  €8, 

For  he  took  out  of  my  copy  Dr.  Heylin's  dream,  his  sick- 
ness, his  last  words  hefore  his  death,  and  lefb  out  the  hurning 
of  his  surplice.  He  so  mangled  and  metamorphosed  the 
whole  Life  I  composed,  that  I  may  say  as  Sosia  did,  Egomet 
mihi  non  eredOy  Ule  alter  Sosia  me  maiis  mulcaoit  modis — 
Plaot." 

Dr.  Barnard  would  have  "  patiently  endured  these  wrongs ;" 
hut  the  accusation  Yemou  ventured  on,  that  Barnard  was  the 
plagiary,  required  the  doctor  *'  to  return  the  poisoned  chalice 
to  his  own  lips,"  that  '^  himself  was  the  plagiary  both  of 
words  and  matter."  The  fact  is,  that  this  reciprocal  accusa- 
tion was  owing  to  Barnard  having  had  a  prior  perusal  of 
Heylin's  papers,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of 
Vernon :  they  both  drew  their  water  from  the  same  source. 
These  papers  Heylin  himself  had  left  for  "  a  rule  to  guide 
the  writer  of  his  life." 

Barnard  keenly  retorts  on  Vernon  for  his  surreptitious  use 
of  whole  pages  from  Heylin's  works,  which  he  has  appropriated 
to  himself  without  any  marks  of  quotation.  *'  I  am  no  such 
excerptor  (as  he  calls  me) ;  he  is  of  the  humour  of  the  man 
who  took  all  the  ships  in  the  Attic  haven  for  his  own,  and 
yet  was  himself  not  master  of  any  one  vessel." 

Again: —  • 

*'  But  all  this  while  I  misunderstand  him,  for  {>ossibly  h^ 
meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  excerpted.  Why  doth  he 
not  speak  in  plain,  downright  English,  that  the  world  may  see 
my  faults  ?  For  every  one  doth  not  know  what  is  excerpting. 
If  I  have  been  so  bold  to  pick  or  snap  a  word  from  him,  I 
hope  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  What  words 
have  I  robbed  him  of  ? — and  how  have  I  become  the  richer 
for  them  ?  I  was  never  so  taken  with  him  as  to  be  once 
tempted  to  break  the  commandments,  because  I  love  plain 
speaking,  plain  writing,  and  plain  dealing,  which  he  does 
not :  I  hate  the  word  excerpted^  and  the  action  imported  in 
it.     Howevd!!*,  he  is  a  fanciful  man,  and  thinks  there  is  no 
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(Jefrancy  nor  wit  but  in  his  own  waj-  of  talking-     I  mart  »fl 
as  Tully  did,  Malijii  e^uidejn  indisertam  prudentiam  qut 
tlullam  hquacitalem." 

In  his  turn  he  accuses  Vernon  of  being  a  perpetual  ti 
seriber,  and  for  the  Malono  minnteness  of  his  history. 

"  But  how  liave  I  eicerptel  hie  matter  ?     Then  I  an  _ 

to  rob  the  spittle-house ;  for  he  is  so  poor  and  put  to  hard 
shifts,  that  he  has  much  ado  to  compose  a  tolerable  story, 
which  he  hath  been  hammering  and  conceiving  in  his  mi^ 
for  four  years  together,  before  he  could  bring  forth  hiafastia 
of  intolerable  transcriptions  to  molest  the  reader's  patience 
and  memory.  How  doth  he  run  himself  out  of  breath,  soin^ 
times  for  twenty  pages  and  more,  at  other  times  fifteen,  ordi- 
narily nine  and  ten,  collected  out  of  Dr.  Heylin's  old  hoake 
before  he  can  take  his  wind  again  to  return  to  his  story ! 
never  met  with  such  a  transcriber  in  all  my  days ;  for  wai 
of  matter  to  fiU  up  a  vacuum,  of  which  his  book  was  in  muc^ 
danger,  he  hath  set  down  the  story  of  Westminster,  as  locM 
as  the  Ploughman's  Tale  in  Chaucer,  which  to  the  reade^ 
would  have  been  more  pertinent  and  pleasant.  I  wonder  l 
did  not  transcribe  bills  of  Chancery,  especially  about  i 
tedioas  suit  my  father  had  for  several  years  about  a  lease  ■' 
Norton." 

In  hia  raiUery  of  Vernon's  affected  metaphors  e 
parisons,  "  his  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes  strangely  booked  _ 
in,  and  fetched  as  far  as  the  Antipodes,"  Barnard  observe*, 
"  The  man  hath  also  a  strange  opinion  of  himself  that  he  is 
Dr.  Heylin ;  and  because  he  writes  his  Life,  that  he  hath  his 
natural  parts,  if  not  acquired.  The  soul  of  St.  Augustin  (say 
the  schools)  was  Pythagorically  transfused  into  the  corpse  of 
Aquinas;  so  the  soul  of  Dr.  Heylin -into  a  narrow  soul.  I 
know  there  is  a. question  in  philosophy.  An  anima  tmt 
aqvalegf- — ^whether  souls  be  alike?  But  there's  a  diSerence. 
between  the  spirits  of  Elijah  and  Elisha :  so  small  a  propbe " 
with  so  great  a  one !" 

Dr.  Barnard  concludes  by  regretting  that  good  c 
came  now  unseasonably,  else  he  would  have  advised  tht 
writer  to  have  transmitted  his  taslt  to  one  who  had  been  h 
ancient  friend  of  Dr.  Heylin,  rather  than  ambitiously  havj 
assumed  it,  who  was  a  professed  stranger  to  him,  by  reawn 
of  which  no  better  account  could  be  expected  from  him  thai 
what  he  has  given.  He  hits  off  the  character  of  this  pie> 
of  biography — "A  Life  to  the  half;  an  imperiSct  creatui 
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I  ihat  is  not  only  lame  (as  the  boncst  liookseller  said),  but 
W  wanteth  legs,  and  all  otLer  integral  parts  of  n  man  ;  nay,  tha 
*  very  soul  that  should  animate  a  body  hke  Dr.  Heylin.  So 
that  I  must  Bay  of  him,  as  Flutarch  does  ol'  Tib.  Gracchus, 
*thftt  he  IB  Hr  bold  undertaker  and  rash  talker  of  those  matters 
Lo  does  not  understand.'  And  so. I  have  done  with  him, 
unless  he  creates  to  himself  and  me  a.  future  trouble !" 

Vernon  appears  to  have  slunk  away  from  the  duel.  The 
son  of  Heylin  stood  corrected  by  the  superior  Life  produeed 
by  their  relative ;  the  learned  and  vivacious  Barnard  probably 
never  ag'ain  ventured  to  alter  and  improve  the  works  of  an 
author  kneeling  and  praying  for  corrections.  These  bleating 
lambs,  it  seems,  often  turn  out  roaring  lions  !• 


K  OF  LEKQLGT  DU  FRESNOY. 

The  "  MSthodepour  etudier  VHistoire,"  by  the  Abb4  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoy.  is  a  master-key  to  all  the  locked-up  treasures  of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  and  to  the  more  secret  stores  of 
the  obscurer  memorialiats  of  every  nation.  The  history  of 
this  work  and  its  author  are  equally  remarkable.  The  man 
was  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  human  nature,  as  his  works  are  in 
literature.  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  is  not  a  writer  merely  labo- 
rious ;  without  genius,  he  still  has  a,  hardy  originality  in  his 
manner  of  writing  and  of  thinking ;  and  his  vast  and  restless 
curiosity  fermenting  his  immense  book-knowledge,  with  a  free- 
dom verging  on  cynical  causticity,  led  to  the  pursuit  of  uncom- 
mon topics.     Even  the  prefaces  to  the  works  which  he  edited 

*  Tbe  moat  cnriona  part  of  tbo  story  rem&jafi  jct  to  be  told.  Dr.  "Sai- 
mrd  waa  taistakeD  in  hia  impatatioOB,  and  Vemon  was  tiot  the  really 
blamabla  partjr.  We  tail  tlie  tste  in  Mr.  Robertson's  words  in  the  worl 
already  alluded  to. — "Who  was  the  party  gnilty  ot  these  outrBgea  !  Bar- 
nard asaomed  that  It  <iuvdd  be  no  other  than  Venuin  ;  bat  tbe  Imth  » 
to  be  Chat  the  Itcctcr  of  Bourton  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tbe 
matter.  Tbe  publisher  liad  called  la  a  more  important  adviser^Dr. 
Barhiw,  Blabop  of  lanoola  (Ath.  Oxoa.  iii.  567 ;  iv.  606) ;  the  mntila- 
tions  of  Barnard's  MS.  were  really  the  work,  not  of  tha  obscure  Qloncester- 
shire  eleigyman,  hut  of  the  indignaot  author's  own  diocessji ;  and  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  abraptnesB  of  the  cunelusion,  and  the  smallness 
of  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed,  to  Mr.  Harper's  economical  desirB  lo 
■avo  the  expense  of  an  additional  aheet."  Thus  "  Bishop  Barlow  and  the 
IxKtksflller  had  made  the  miaciiief  between  the  pardes,  who,  instead  of 
attempting  a  private  eiplauaCiun,  attacked  each  other  in  print." 
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are  aipgularlj  curioue,  tmd  lie  has  usually  added  hibHothi^ 
or  critical  catalogues  of  authors,  which  we  may  still  oi 
for  notices  on  the  writers  of  romances — of  those  on  li' 
Buhjects — on  alchymy,  or  the  hermetie  philosophy;  of  ibot 
who  have  «rittea  on  apparitions,  visions,  &c. ;  an  bistorici 
treatise  on  the  secret, of  confession,  &c. ;  besides  the 
"  Pieces  Justificatives,"  which  constitote  some  of  the 
extraordinary  documents  in  the  philosophy  of  hiatoty.  Hi» 
manner  of  writing  secured  him  readers  even  among  the  un- 
learned ;  his  mordacity,  his  sarcasm,  his  derision,  bis  pre^ 
nant  interjections,  bis  unguarded  frankness,  and  often  Iub 
stittnge  opinions,  contribute  to  bis  reader's  amusement  mova 
than  comports  with  his  graver  tasks ;  but  his  peonliaritiea 
cannot  alter  the  value  of  his  knowledge,  whatever  they  may 
Bometinies  detract  from  his  opinions ;  and  we  may  safely 
admire  the  ingenuity,  without  quarrelling  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  who  having  composed  a  work  on  i'  Usaife  d«K 
Soman»,  in  which  he  gaily  impugned  the  authenticity  of  tSSl 
history,  to  prove  himself  not  to  have  been  the  autltor,  ambi- 
desterously  published  another  of  L'Sittaire  justifiee  contra 
les  Sotnatu;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  ai ' 
was  Bpirited,  and  the  joBtification  dull, 

Thi3  "  Methode"  and  his  "  Tahlettes  Chronologiques," 
nearly  forty  other  pubhcations  are  the  only  ones  which  ha 
outlived  their  writ^;  volumes,  merely  curious,  ore  exiled 
the  shelf  of  the  collector ;  the  very  name  of  an  author ' 
ouriius— that  shadow  of  a  sliade — ia  not  always  eve 
served  by  a  dictionary-compiler  in  the  universal  charity 
his  alph^tical  mortuary. 

The  history  of  this  work  is  a  striking  instance  of  thoM 
imperfect  beginnings,  which  have  often  closed  in  the  tnosb 
important  lahoura.  This  admirable  "Mfithode"  made  ito 
first  laeaOTe  appearance  in  two  volumes  in  1713. 
soon  reprinted  at  home  and  abroad,  and  translated  into 
oua  languages.  In  1729  it  asanmcd  the  dignity  of 
quartos ;  but  at  this  stage  it  encountered  the  vieilamse 
government,  and  the  lacerating  hand  of  a  celebrated  cenagi 
Oros  de  Boze.  It  is  siud,  that  Irom  a  personal  dislike  of  ths 
author,  he  cancelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  pt^es  from  the 
printed  copy  submitted  to  his  ceasorehip.  He  had  formerly 
approved  of  the  work,  and  liad  quietly  passed  over  some  of- 
thi^se  obnosious  passages :  it  is  certain  tbat  Gros  de  Boze,  ' 
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a  dissertation  on  the  Janus  of  the  ancients  in  this  work, 
actually  erased  a  kigh  commendation  of  himself,*  which 
Lenglet  had,  with  unusual  courtesy,  bestowed  on  Gros  de 
Boze ;  for  as  a  critic  he  is  most  penurious  of  panegyric,  and 
there  is  always  a  caustic  flavour  even  in  his  drops  of  honey. 
This  censeur  either  affected  to  disdain  the  commendation,  or 
availed  himself  of  it  as  a  trick  of  policy.  This  was  a  trying 
situation  for  an  author,  now  proud  of  a  great  work,  and  who 
himself  partook  more  of  the  bull  than  of  the  lamb.  He  who 
winced  at  the  scratch  of  an  epithet,  beheld  his  perfect  limbs 
bruised  by  erasures  and  mutilated  by  cancels.  This  sort  of 
troubles  indeed  was  not  unusual  with  Lenglet.  He  had 
occupied  his  old  apartment  in  the  Bastile  so  often,  that  at 
the  sight  of  the  officer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  conducting- 
him  there,  Lenglet  would  call  for  his  nightcap  and  snuff;  and 
finish  the  work  he  had  then  in  hand  at  the  Bastile,  where,  h& 
told  Jordan,  that  he  made  his  edition  of  Marot.  He  often 
silently  restituted  an  epithet  or  a  sentence  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  censeur,  at  the  risk  of  returning  once  more  y 
but  in  the  present  desp^ate  affair  he  took  his  revenge  by  col- 
lecting the  castrations  into  a  quarto  volume,  which  was  sold 
clandestinely.  I  find,  by  Jordan,  in  his  Voyage  Litterai/re, 
who  visited  him,  that  it  was  his  pride  to  read  these  cancels- 
to  his  friends,  who  generally,  but  secretly,  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  decision  of  the  censeur  was  not  so  wrong  as  the- 
hardihood  of  Lenglet  insisted  on.  All  this  increased  the 
public  rumour,  and  raised  the  price  of  the  cancels.  The  crafb 
and  mystery  of  authorship  was  practised  by  Lenglet  to  per- 
fection ;  and  he  often  exulted,  not  only  in  the  subterfuges  by 
which  he  parried  his  censeurs,  but  in  his  bargains  with  his 
booksellers,  who  were  equally  desirous  to  possess,  while  they 
half  feared  to  enjoy,  his  uncertain  or  his  perilous  copyrights. 
When  the  tmique  copy  of  the  Methode,  in  its  pristine  state, 
before  it  had  suffered  any  dilapidations,  made  its  appearanpe 
at  the  sale  of  the  curious  library  of  the  censeur  Gros  de  Boze, 
it  provoked  a  Eoxburgh  competition,  where  the  collectors, 
eagerly  outbidding  each  other,  the  price  of  this  uncastrated 
copy  reached  to  1500  livres ;  and  even  more  extraordinary  in 
the  history  of  French  bibhography,  than  in  our  own.  The 
curious  may  now  find  all  these  cancel  sheets,  or  castrations, 

*  This  fact  appears  in  the  account  of  the  minuter  erasare& 
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preserved  in  one  of  those  works  of  literary  historr,  to  « 
tbe  Germans   liave  cootrtbuted    more    laj^lj  than    oth< 
£uropean   iiatioos,    and  I  liave  discoi'ered  that   even  tli 
erasures,  or  bruUet,  are  amply  furnished  in  another  bihlit 
^raphicai  record.  • 

This  Melltode,  afler  several  later  editions,  was  still  enlarg 
ing  itself  by  fresh  supplemeuts ;  and  having  been  tcaoabite 
by  men  of  letters  in  Europe,  by  Coleti  in  Italy,  by  Mencke 
in  Germany,  and  by  Qr.  Rawlimon  in  England,  these  tram 
lators  have  enricbed  their  own  editions  by  more  oopiOD 
articles,  designed  for  their  respective  nations.  The  eagadlr 
of  the  original  writer  now  renovated  bis  work  by  the  inli 
uons  of  bis  tninslators ;  like  old  Jllson,  it  bad  its  veins  lillei 
with  green  juices ;  and  tlius  bis  old  work  was  always  uiid« 
going  the  magie  process  of  rejuvenescence.f 

The  personal  character  of  our  author  was  as  singnlar  ■ 
many  of  the  unconunon  topics  which  engaged  his  inquiiies 
these  we  might  conclude  bad  originated  in  mere  cecentricil^ 
or  were  chosen  at  random.  But  Lenglet  has  shown  no  deS 
rieney  of  judgment  in  several  works  of  acknowledged  utilily 
and  bis  critical  opinions,  his  last  editor  has  shown,  hare,  u 
the  greater  part,  been  sanctioned  by  the  public  voice, 
curious  to  observe  bow  the  first  direction  which  the  mind  o| 
a  hardy  inquirer  may  take,  will  often  account  for  that  variet]|J 
of  imcommon  topics  he  delights  in,  and  which,  on  a  closa 
examination,  may  be  found  to  bear  an  invisible  connexia 
with  some  preceding  inquiry.  As  there  is  an  association  o 
ideas,  so  in  literary  history  there  is  an  association  of  reeean^ 
and  a  very  judicious  writer  may  thus  be  impelled  to  compc 
on  subjects  which  may  be  deemed  strange  or  injudicious. 

This  observatTon  may  be  illustrated  by  the  literary  hisb 
of  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,     He  opened  hia  career  by  addressin]  ^^ 
a  letter  and  a  tract  to  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  extraordinar 

•  The  tfufra/ioju  are  in  Beyeri  Memoria  Auforito-en 
ranorum,  p.  166.     The  braUa  nre  caiefullf  noted  in  the  CalalogKi  i 
theJhi.kede.laVal^e.iit1.     Those  vho  am  cniioaii  ia  Euch  angulaiilii 
viQ  be  grslified  ti;  (be  eitnuirdiiiary  opinion!  uid  resolla  in  Beyer ;  u 
which,  t^r  ilU  vere  porlained  from  a  manaKiipt  "  AbridgmeDt  of.TTiil 
veml  Uiator;,"  vhieb  vu  drawu  up  by  Count  de  Boohunvillier^  a 
more  adroitly  than  deiioal«ly  inserted  by  Lenglet  in  his  own  work.     H 
original  numuBciijit  exists  in  Tarioua  copies,  which  were  afterwards  diHw 
VGi-gd.     The  minuter  corrections,   in  the  Dnho  de  In  Validre's  catalogn^ 
fomiBh  a  most  enliteuiog  article  in  the  dryncSB  of  bibliogTapby. 

+  The  last  cdilion,  enlarged  by  Droue^  is  in  fifteen  Tolames,  Xmi'm  DC 
later  than  IT72.  It  is  itiil  an  ineatimable  manoal  for  the  Mitorical  sti 
dent,  B«  weli  at  his  Taiilttta  ChraralQg'ip^t. 
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affair  of  Maria  d' Agreda,  abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  in  Spain,  whose  m3^stical  Life  of  the  Virgin, 
published  on  the  decease  of  the  abbess,  and  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  rapture  in  Spain,  had  just  appeared  at  Paris, 
where  it  excited  the  murmurs  of  the  pious,  and  the  inquiries 
of  the  curious.  This  mystical  Life  was  declared  to  be  founded 
on  apparitions  and  revelations  experienced  by  the  abbess. 
Lenglet  proved,  or  asserted,  that  the  abbess  was  not  the 
writer  of  this  pretended  Life,  though  the  manuscript  existed 
in  her  handwriting ;  and  secondly,  that  the  apparitions  and 
revelations  recorded  were  against  all  the  rules  of  apparitions 
and  revelations  which  he  had  painfully  discovered.  The 
affair  was  of  a  delicate  nature.  The  writer  was  young  and 
incredulous ;  a  grey-beard,  more  deeply  versed  in  theology,  re- 
plied, and  the  Sorbonnists  silenced  our  philosopher  in  embryo. 

Lenglet  confined  these  researches  to  his  portfolio ;  and  so 
long  a  period  as  fifty-five  years  had  elapsed  before  they  saw 
the  light.  It  was  when  Calmet  published  his  Dissertations 
on  Apparitions,  that  the  subject  provoked  Lenglet  to  return 
to  his  forsaken  researches.  He  now  published  all  he  had 
formerly  composed  on  the  affair  of  Maria  d'Agreda,  and  two 
other  works  ;  the  one,  "  Traite  Jiistorique  et  dogmatique  sur 
les  Apparitions,  les  Visions,  et  les  Revelations  particuliereSy* 
in  two  volumes ;  and  "  Recueil  de  Dissertations  anciennes  ^ 
nouvelles,  sur  les  Apparitions,  ^c,"  with  a  catalogue  of  authors 
on  this  subject,  in  four  volumes.  "When  he  edited  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose,  in  comjuling  the  glossary  of  this  ancient  poem,  it 
led  him  to  reprint  many  of  the  earliest  French  poets ;  to  give 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Arrits  d*  Amour,  that  work  of  love 
and  chivalry,  in  which  his  fancy  was  now  so  deeply  embedded ; 
while  the  subject  of  Romance  itself  naturally  led  to  the  taste 
of  romantic  productions  which  appeared  in  ^^U  Usage  des 
Romans,*^  and  its  accompanying  copious  nomenclature  of  all 
romances  and  romance-writers,  ancient  and  modern.  Our 
vivacious  Abbe  had  been  bewildered  by  his  delight  in  the 
works  of  a  chemical  philosopher ;  and  though  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  apparitions,  and  certainly  was  more 
than  a  sceptic  in  history,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  "  grande 
oeuvre**  was  an  article  in  his  creed ;  it  would  have  ruined  him 
in  experiments,  if  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  have  been 
ruined.  It  altered  his  health  ;  and  the  most  important  result 
of  his  chemical  studies  appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
a  syrup,  in  which  he  had  great  confidence ;  but  its  trial  blew 
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■him  up  into  a  tympany,  from  which  lie  was  only  relieved  by 
hitving  recourae  to  a  drug,  also  of  his  own  discovery,  which, 
in  counteracting  the  syrup,  reduced  him  to  an  alarming  state 
of  atrophy.  But  the  mischances  of  the  historian  do  not 
enter  into  his  history :  and  our  curiosity  must  bo  stjll  eager 
to  open  Iienglet's  "  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Hermetique," 
Becompanied.  by  a  catalogue  of  the  writers  in  this  myaterioas 
Hcicnoe,  in  two  volumes;  as  well  as  hia  enlarged  edition  of 
the  works  of  a  great  Paraci;Iiinn,  Nicholas  le  Fevr^.  This 
philosopher  was  appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  superinten- 
dent over  the  royal  laboratory  at  St.  James's :  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  friend  of  Boyle,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  secret  of  infusing  young  blood 
into  old  vems,  with  a  notion  that  he  could  renovate  that 
which  admits  of  no  second  creation.*  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Du  Freenoy's  active  curiosity  ou  a  variety  of  singular 
topics,  the  gemiB  of  which  may  be  traced  to  three  or  four  of 
our  author's  principal  works. 

Our  Abb£  promised  to  write  his  own  life,  and  hia  pugna- 
cious vivacity,  and  hardy  frankness,  would  have  seasoned  a 
piece  of  autobiography ;  an  amateur  has,  however,  written  it 
in  the  style  which  amateurs  like,  with  all  the  truth  he  couM 
discover,  enlivened  by  some  secret  history,  writuig  the  life  of 
Lenglet  with  the  very  spirit  of  Lenglet :  it  is  a  mask  taken 
from  the  very  features  of  the  man,  not  the  insipid  wax-work 
of  an  hyperbolical  eloge-maker.f 

Although  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  commenced  in  early  life  his 

•  The  "  Dictionnajre  Historiqne,"  178B,  in  Iheir  article  Niet.  Le  Pern, 
notices  tliij  third  edition  of  his  "Course  of  Chemiatiy,"  that  of  IBIM,  In 
two  Toliunes  ;  bot  the  present  one  of  Lenglet  dn  Fremuy's  is  more  Tsoant, 
17S1,  enlarged  into  five  volumes,  two  of  vhieli  eontoin  hia  ona  additiant. 
I  bave  never  met  niUi  lliia  edition,  and  it  ia  w&nting  at  Uie  Britiili 
Uuseum.  Le  Fevre  pnbliahed  a  tiaut  on  the  great  cordial  of  Bir  WA]t«r 
Bawleigb,  wliicb  ma;  be  cnrions. 

■f  Tlus  aDonjmooa  work  of  "  Blcmnires  de  Monaieor  l'Abb£  Lenglet  da 
PresDoy,"  althoagb  tUe  dedimtionia  mgned  G.  P.,  is  written  b;  Hicbanlt, 
uf  IHjun,  aa  a  preaentHbioD  copy  to  Coont  de  Vieone  in  m;  poasetsioii 
proves.     Micbault  ia  the  nriter  of  two  lotmnes  of  agreeable  ' '  M£laii{^ 
Hiatoriq^aea  et  PhilologiqneH  ;^^  and  tlie  present  is  a  very  cnrions  piece  tf 
litararj  liiatorj.     The  "  Dictioonsire  Historiqne"  hia  eompilfd  the  attitje    ] 
of  Lenglet  entiret;  from  this  work  ;  but  tbs  Joamal  da  Sfovant  was  toe 
aacedc  in  this  opinion.     £loU-eeiapemede  fairs  uaiivrt  pour  aaprmtdn   I 
au  pi/MIc  ju'un  Jummt  de  ieUrct  j-at  etpiua,  chtoc,  biaoTe,  Jonguaa,   1 
cyniquc,  ijteapabU  d'amifie,  de  lovmiman  atix  l<iix!  etc.     Tet  they  d«    . 
not  pretend  that  Uiebibliogiaphy  of  Lenglet  duPreenoj  is  at  all  deGoUntin   I 
cnrindt;. 
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<»areer  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  at  first  engaged  in  the  great 
chase  of  political  adventure ;  and  some  striking  facts  are  re- 
xjorded,  which  show  his  successful  activity.  Michault  describes 
his  occupations  by  a  paraphrastical  delicacy  of  language, 
which  an  Englishman  might  not  have  so  happily  composed. 
The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  sent 
Lenglet  to  Lille,  where  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
was  then  held :  "  He  had  particular  orders  to  watch  that  the 
two  ministers  of  the  elector  should  do  nothing  prejudicial  t6 
the  king's  affairs."  He  seems,  however,  to  have  watched 
many  other  persons,  and  detected  many  other  things.  He 
discovered  a  captain,  who  agreed  to  open  the  gates  of  Mons 
to  Marlborough,  for  100,000  piastres;  the  captain  was  arrested 
on  the  parade,  the  letter  of  Marlborough  was  found  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  traitor  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  Lenglet 
denounced  a  foreign  general  in  the  French  service,  and  the 
event  warranted  the  prediction.  His  most,  important  dis- 
covery was  that  of  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Prince  Cellamar, 
one  of  the  chimerical  plots  of  Alberoni ;  to  the  honour  of 
Lenglet,  he  would  not  engage  in  its  detection  unless  the 
minister  promised  that  no  blood  should  be  shed.  These  suc- 
cessful incidents  in  the  life  of  an  honourable  spy  were  rewarded 
with  a  moderate  pension. — ^Lenglet  must  have  been  no  vulgar 
intriguer;  he  was  not  only  perpetually  confined  by  his  very 
patftns  when  he  resided  at  home,  for  the  freedom  of  his  pen, 
but  I  find  him  early  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Strasburgh 
for  six  months :  it  is  said  for  purloining  some  curious  books 
£rom  the  library  of  the  Abbe  Bignon,  of  which  he  had  the 
4jare.  It  is  certain  that  he  knew  the  value  of  the  scarcest 
works,  and  was  one  of  those  lovers  of  bibliography  who  trade 
at  times  in  costly  rarities.  At  Vienna  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Kousseau,  and  Prince  Eugene.  The 
prince,  however,  who  suspected  the  character  of  our  author, 
long  avoided  him.  Lenglet  insinuated  himself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  prince's  librarian;  and  such  was  his  bibliographical 
skill,  that  this  acquaintance  ended  in  Prince  Eugene  laying 
aside  his  political  dread,  and  preferring  the  advice  of  Lenglet 
to  his  librarian's,  to  enrich  his  magnificent  library.  When 
the  motive  of  Lenglet's  residence  at  Vienna  became  more  and 
more  suspected,  Rousseau  was  employed  to  watch  him ;  and 
not  yet  having  quarrelled  with  his  brother  spy,  he  could  only 
report  that  the  Abb^  Lenglet  was  every  morning  occupied  in 
working  on  his   "Tablettes  Chronologiques,"   a  work  not 
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worthy  of  alarming  the  governinent ;  that  he  spent  hi» 
evenings  at  a  violin-player's  married  to  .i  Frenchwoman,  an4 
returned  home  at  eleven.  A^  soon  aa  our  hiatorian  had  dis- 
covered that  the  poet  was  a  brotlier  spy  and  newsmonger  o 
the  side  of  Prince  Eugene,  their  reciprocal  civilities  cooled; 
Lenglet  now  imagined  that  he  owed  his  six  months'  retire- 
ment in  the  citadel  of  Strasburgh  to  the  secret  officiousneu 
of  Eousaeau :  each  grew  suspicious  of  the  other's  fidelity ; 
nnd  spies  are  hko  lovers,  for  their  mutual  ji^alousies  settled 
into  the  most  inveterate  hatred.  One  of  tlie  most  defama- 
tory libels  is  Lenglet's  intended  dedication  of  his  edition  of 
Marot  to  Rousseau,  which  being  forced  to  suppress  in  HoU' 
land,  by  order  of  the  States-general ;  at  Brusgels,  by  thft 
intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg;  and  by  every  ineani 
the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Kousseau  could  contrive  ;  wa 
however,  many  yeara  afterwards  at  length  subjoined  by  Len; 
let  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work  on  Bomanues;  where  s 
ordinary  reader  may  wonder  at  its  appearance  uuconneoteSi 
with  any  part  of  the  work.  In  this  dedication,  or  "  Elog*; 
Historique,"  he  often  addresses  "  Mou  eher  Rousseau,"  bofr 
the  irony  is  not  delicate,  and  the  calumny  is  heavy.  Bous* 
seau  lay  too  open  to  the  unlicensed  causticity  of  his  accuser. 
The  poet  was  then  expatriated  from  France  for  a  false  accuswi 
tion  against  Saurin,  in  attempting  to  fix  on  him  thoM 
criminal  couplets,  which  bo  long  disturbed  the  peace  oFthd 
literary  world  in  France,  and  of  which  Rousseau  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  writer ;  but  of  which  on  his  deaui-bed  he 
solemnly  protested  that  he  was  guiltless.  The  covp-dg'grtu^ 
is  given  to  the  poet,  stretched  on  this  rack  of  inveotivB,  l^ 
just  accuBations  on  account  of  those  infamous  epigramB,whidt 
appear  in  some  editions  of  that  poet's  works ;  a  lesson  for  ft 
poet,  if  poets  would  be  lessoned,  who  indulge  their  imaginft^ 
tion  at  the  cost  of  their  happiness,  and  seem  to  invent  crimeB^ 
as  if  they  themselves  were  criminals. 

But  to  return  to  our  Lenglet.  Had  he  composed  his  own 
life,  it  would  have  offered  a  sketch  of  political  servitude  an4 
political  adventure,  in  a  man  too  intractable  for  the  one,  anj^ 
too  literaiy  for  the  other.  Yet  to  the  honour  of  his  capacity,: 
we  must  obserre  that  he  might  have  chosen  his  patrons, 
would  he  have  submitted  to  patronage.  Prince  Eugene  at 
Vienna  ;  Cardinal  Passionei  at  Rome  ;  or  Hons.  Le  B'am^ 
the  French  minister,  would  have  held  him  on  his  own  terms. 
But  "Liberty  and  my  hooks  !"  was  the  secret  ejaculation  of 
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Lenglet ;  and  from  that  moment  all  things  in  life  were  sacri- 
ficed to  a  jealous  spirit  of  independence,  which  broke  out  in 
his  actions  as  well  as  in  his  writings ;  and  a  passion  for  studji 
for  ever  crushed  the  worm  of  ambition. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  conversation,  which,  says  Jordan, 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  a  foreigner,  for  he  delivered  him- 
self without  reserve  on  all  things,  and  on  all  persons,  seasoned 
with  secret  and  literary  anecdotes.  He  refused  all  the  conve- 
niences offered  by  an  opulent  sister,  that  he  might  not  endure 
the  restraint  of  a  settled  dinner-hour.  He  lived  to  his 
eightieth  year,  still  busied,  and  then  died  by  one  of  those 
grievous  chances,  to  which  aged  men  of  letters  are  liable :  our 
caustic  critic  slumbered  over  some  modern  work,  and,  falling 
into  the  fire  was  burnt  to  death.  Many  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  the  Abb6  Lenglet  have  been  preserved  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Sistorique,  but  I  shall  not  repeat  what  is  of  easy  recurrence. 
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A  LEAENED  friend,  in  his  very  agreeable  "  Trimestre,  or  a 
Three  Months*  Journey  in  France  and  Switzerland,"  could 
not  pass  through  the  small  town  of  Trevoux  without  a  literary 
association  of  ideas  which  should  accompany  every  man  of 
letters  in  his  tours,  abroad  or  at  home.  A  mind  well-in- 
formed cannot  travel  without  discovering  that  there  are 
objects  constantly  presenting  themselves,  which  suggest  lite- 
raiy,  historical,  and  moral  facts.  My  friend  writes,  **Asyou 
proceed  nearer  to  Lyons  you  stop  to  dine  at  Trevoux,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saone.  On  a  sloping  hill,  down  to  the  water-side, 
rises  an  amphitheatre,  crowned  with  an  ancient  Gothic  castle, 
in  venerable  ruin ;  under  it  is  the  small  town  of  Trevoux,  well 
known  for  its  Journal  and  Dictionary,  which  latter  is  almost 
an  enclycopaedia,  as  there  are  few  things  of  which  something  is 
not  said  in  that  most  valuable  compilation,  and  the  whole  was 
printed  at  Trevoux.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
greatly  enhances  the  delight  of  any  visitor  who  has  consulted 
the  book,  and  is  acquainted  with  its  merit ;  and  must  add 
much  to  his  local  pleasures." 

A  work  from  which  every  man  of  letters  may  be  continually 
deriving  such  varied  knowledge,  and  which  is  little  known  but 
to  the  most  curious  readers,  claims  a  place  in  these  volumes ; 
nor  is  tlie  history  of  the  work  itself  without  interest.  Eight 
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large  folioH,  ?ach  consisting  of  a  thousand  doijely  printed 
pages,  stand  like  a  vast  niotintain,  of  whicli,  before  we  olimb, 
we  may  be  anitious  to  leurn  the  security  of  the  passage,  The 
history  of  dietionaries  is  the  most  mntable  of  all  historica ;  it 
is  a  picture  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  knowledge  of  lUfm ; 
the  learniDg  of  one  generation  passes  away  with  anothei" ;  and 
a  dictionary  of  this  kind  is  always  to  be  repaired,  to  be 
rescinded,  and  to  be  enlarged- 

The  small  town  of  Trevous  gave  its  name  to  an  esoellent 
literary  journal,  long  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to  this 
dictionary — as  Edinbui^h  has  to  its  Critical  Review  and 
Annual  Begister,  &e.  It  first  came  to  be  distinguished  as  a 
literary  town  from  the  Due  Ju  Maine,  as  prince  sovereign  of 
Dombes,*  transferring  to  this  little  town  of  Trevonxnot  only 
his  parliament  and  otner  public  institutions,  but  also  estab- 
lishing a  magnificent  printing-house,  in  the  beginning  of  tha. 
last  century.  The  duke,  probably  to  keep  his  printers  in  con- 
stant employ,  instituted  the  "Journal  de  Treeotu;^'  and, 
this  perhaps  greatly  tended  to  biing  the  printing-house  into 
notice,  so  that  it  became  a  favourite  with  many  good  wri- 
ters, who  appear  to  have  had  no  other  eunneiion  with  tha 
place;  and  this  dictionary  borrowed  its  first  title,  whi^  it 
always  preserved,  merely  itota  the  place  where  it  was  printed. 
Both  the  journal  and  the  dictionary  were,  however,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  some  learned  Jesuits  ;  and  perhaps  the  plaoe 
always  indicated  the  principles  of  the  writers,  of  whom  none, 
were  more  eminent  for  elegant  literature  than  the  Josuits.t 

The  first  edition  of  this  dictionary  sprung  from  the  spirit 
of  rivalry,  ooeasioned  by  a  French  dictionary  published  in 
Holland,  by  the  protestant  Basnage  de  Beauval.  {The  duke 
set  his  Jesuits  hastilv  to  work ;  who,  after  a  pompons 
announcement  that  this  dictionary  was  formed  on  a  plan 
suggested  by  their  patron,  did  little  more  than  pillage  Fure- 
tiere,  and  rummage  Easnage,  and  produced  three  new  folios 
without  any  novelties  j  they  pleased  the  Duo  de  Maine,  and 
no  one  else.  This  was  in  1704.  Twenty  years  after,  it  was 
republished  and  improved ;  and  editions  increasing,  the 
volumes  succeeded  each  other,  till  it  reached  to  its  present 

*  It  waa  alwnyB  ncknowledBed  aa  an  independent  ataW  hj  the  Frencli 
kings  from  tLe  timii  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  hod  ita  awn  pirliumeat,  anil 
tha  pririlega  also  of  coining  ita  own  money. 

t  Tha  houae  in  which  the  Jesuits  resided,  Laving  the  sliield  of  arms  of 
their  order  otct  ita  portal,  still  temnins  at  Trevoui. 
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magnitude  and  value  in  eight  large  folios,  in  1771,  the  only 
edition  now  esteemed.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  contri- 
butors to  this  excellent  collection  of  words  and  things,  the 
industry  of  Monsieur  Barbier  has  revealed  in  his  '*  Diction- 
naire  des  Anonymes,"  art.  10782.  The  work,  in  the  progress 
of  a  century,  evidently  became  a  favourite  receptacle  with 
men  of  letters  in  France,  who  eagerly  contributed  the  small- 
est or  largest  articles  with  a  zeal  honourable  to  literature  and 
most  useful  to  the  public.  They  made  this  dictionary  their 
commonplace  book  for  all  their  curious  acquisitions ;  every 
one  competent  to  write  a  short  article,  preserving  an  impor- 
tant fact,  did  not  aspire  to  compile  the  dictionary,  or  even  an 
entire  article  in  it ;  but  it  was  a  treasury  in  which  such  mites 
collected  together  formed  its  wealth ;  and  all  the  literati  may 
be  said  to  have  engaged  in  perfecting  these  volumes  dm*ing 
a  century.  In  this  manner,  from  the  humble  beginnings  of 
three  volumes,  in  which  the  plagiary  much  more  than  the 
contributor  was  visible,  eight  were  at  length  built  up  with 
more  durable  materials,  and  which  claim  the  attention  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  student. 

The  work,  it  appears,  interested  the  government  itself,  as  a 
national  concern,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  anecdotes. 

Most  of  the  minor  contributors  to  this  great  collection 
were  satisfied  to  remain  anonymous;  but  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  number,  sometimes  a  contributor  was 
anxious  to  be  known  to  his  circle ;  and  did  not  like  this  peni- 
tential abstinence  of  fame.  An  anecdote  recorded  of  one  of 
this  class  will  amuse :  A  Monsieur  Lautour  du  Chatel,  avocat 
au  parlement  de  Normandie,  voluntarily  devoted  his  studious 
hours  to  improve  this  work,  and  furnished  nearly  three  thou- 
sand articles  to  the  supplement  of  the  edition  of  1752.  This 
ardent  scholar  had  had  a  lively  quarrel  thirty  years  before 
with  the  first  authors  of  the  dictionary.  He  had  sent  them 
one  thousand  three  hundred  articles,  on  condition  that  the 
donor  should  be  handsomely  thanked  in  the  preface  of  the 
new  edition,  and  further  receive  a  copy  en  grand  papier. 
They  were  accepted.  The  conductors  of  the  new  edition,  in 
1721,  forgot  all  the  promises — nor  thanks,  nor  copy  I  Our 
learned  avocat,  who  was  a  little  irritable,  as  his  nephew  who 
wrote  his  life  acknowledges,  as  soon  as  the  great  work 
appeared,  astonished,  like  Dennis,  that  "  they  were  rattling 
his  own  thunder,"  without  saying  a  word,  quits  his  country 
town,  and  ventures,  half  dead  with  sickness  and  indignation, 
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on  an  expedition  to  Paris,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  chan-t 
cellor;  and  the  work  was  deemed  of  that  importance  i-  *>■— ^^ 
eye  of  government,  and  ao  zealous  a  contributor  was 
Bidered  to  have  such  an  honourable  claim,  that  the  chancellor 
ordei'cd,  first,  that  a  copy  on  large  paper  should  he  imme- 
diately delivered  to  Monsieur  Lautoiir,  richly  bound  and  free 
of  carriage ;  and  secondly,  as  a  reparation  of  the  unperfon 
promise,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude,  the  omia 
of  thanks  should  be  inserted  and  exphtined  in  the  three  great' 
literary  journals  of  France  [  a  curious  instance,  among  others, 
of  the  h  reneh  government  often  mediating,  when  d^cullies\ 
occurred  in  great  literary  undertakings,  and  considering  not 
lightly  the  claims  and  the  honours  of  men  of  letters. 

Another  proof,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind,  concemi 
present  work,  oecurred  after  the  edition  of  1732.  One  J'amet! 
l'ain£,  who  had  with  others  been  UBeiiilly  employed  on  thist 
edition,  addressed  a  proposal  to  government  for  an  improvetl- 
one,  dated  from  the  Bastile.  He  jiropoBed  that  the  govern- 
ment should  choose  a  learned  person,  accustomed  to  the- 
labour  of  the  researches  sueh  a  work  requires;  and  he  calcu- 
lated, that  if  supplied  with  three  amanuenses,  such  an  editor' 
would  accomplish  his  task  in  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  thft 
produce  of  the  edition  would  soon  repay  all  the  espenses  anA 
capital  advanced.  This  literary  projector  did  not  wish  to' 
■  remain  idle  in  the  Bastile.  Fifteen  years  afterwards  the  last 
improved  edition  appeared,  published  by  the  associated  book- 
sellers of  Paris. 

As  i'or  the  work  itself,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  our 
Encyclopedias  j  hot  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be  safely  con- 
sulted, for  widely  has  science  enlarged  its  domains  and  cor- 
rected its  errors  since  1771.  But  it  is  precious  aa  a  tsbI 
ooDection  of  anoient  and  modem  learning,  particularly  in  tl 
sort  of  knowledge  which  we  xisually  term  antiquarian  and 
philolo^cal.  It  is  not  merely  a  grammatical,  scientific,  and 
technical  dictionary,  but  it  is  replete  with  divinity,  lawj 
moral  philosophy,  critical  and  historical  learning,  and  abounds 
with  innumerable  miscellaneous  curiosities.  It  would  be 
difficult,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  to  oi>en  it, 
without  the  gratification  of  some  knowledge  neither  obvious 
nor  trivial.  I  heard  a  man  of  great  learning  declare,  that 
whenever  he  could  not  recollect  his  knowledge  he  opened  J 
Hoffman's  Lexicon  Universale  Hixtorictim,  where  he  wa^fl 
sure  to  find  what  he  had  lost.     The  works  are  similar;  an^B 
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valuable  as  are  the  German's  four  folios,  the  eight  of  the 
Frenchman  may  safely  be  recommended  as  their  substitute, 
or  their  supplement.  As  a  Dictionary  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage it  bears  a  peculiar  feature,  which  has  been  presump- 
tuously dropped  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Academie ;  the  last 
invents  phrases  to  explain  words,  which  therefore  have  no 
other  authority  than  the  writer  himself!  this  of  Trevoux  is 
furnished,  not  only  with  mere  authorities,  but  also  with  quo- 
tations from  the  classical  French  writers — an  improvement 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  English  Dictionary  of 
Johnson.     One  nation  improves  by  another. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  mortifying  in  our  literary  researches 
to  discover  that  our  own  literature  has  been  only  known  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  comparatively  within  recent 
times.  We  have  at  length  triumphed  over  our  continental 
rivals  in  the  noble  struggles  of  genius,  and  our  authors  now 
see  their  works  printed  even  at  foreign  presses,  while  we  are 
furnishing  with  our  gratuitous  labours  nearly  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  a  new  empire ;  yet  so  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
our  poets  were  only  known  by  the  Latin  versifiers  of  the 
"  Mus3B  AnglicansB ;"  and  when  Boileau  was  told  of  the  public 
funeral  of  Drydeft,  he  was  pleased  with  the  national  honours 
bestowed  on  genius,  but  he  declared  that  he  never  heard  of 
his  name  before.  This  great  legislator  of  Parnassus  has  never 
alluded  to  one  of  our  own  poets,  so  insular  then  was  our  lite- 
rary glory !  The  most  remarkable  fact,  or  perhaps  assertion, 
I  have  met  with,  of  the  little  knowledge  which  the  Continent 
had  of  our  writers,  is  a  French  translation  of  Bishop  Hall's 
"Characters  of  Virtues  and  Vices."  It  is  a  duodecimo, 
printed  at  Paris,  of  109  pages,  1610,  with  this  title  Charac- 
teres  de  Vertiis  et  de  Vices ;  tires  de  VAnglois  de  M.  Josef 
Hall.  In  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  translator 
informs  his  lordship  that  "  ce  livre  est  la  premiere  traduction 
de  TAnglois  jamuis  imprim^e  en  aucun  vulgaire" — the  first 
translation  from  the  English  ever  printed  in  any  modern  lan- 
guage !  Whether  the  translator  is  a  bold  liar,  or  an  ignorant 
blunderer,  remains  to  be  ascertained;  at  all  events  it  is  a 
humiliating  demonstration  of  the  small  progress  which  our 
home  literature  had  made  abroad  in  1610 ! 
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I  come  now  to  notice  a  contemporary  writer,  profesBedly^ 
writing  the  history  of  ow  Poetry,  of  which  liia  knowled^ 
will  open  to  us  aa  we  proceed  with  our  enlightened  and  ama*^ 
teur  historian. 

Father  Quadrio'a  Delia    S/oria  c   deW  ragione  iP  Offnim 
Poena, — is  a  gigantic  work,  which  could  only  have  been  proaA 
jected  and  persevered  in  by  some  hypoehondriitc  monk,  wha^ 
to  get  rid  of  the  ennui  of  life,  could  discover  no  plea 
way  than  to  bory  himself  alive  in  seven  monfitrous  closely*! 
printed  quartos,  and  every  day  be  compiling  something  on  »]_ 
subject  which  he  did  not  understand.    Fortunately  for  Fathex 
Quadrio,  without  taate  to  feel,  and  discernment  to  decide, 
nothing  occurred  in  this  progress  of  literary  history  and  cri- 
ticism to  abridge  his  volumes  and  his  amusements ;  and  with 
diligence  and  erudition  unparalleled,  he  has  here  built  up  ft  J 
receptacle  for  his  immense,  curious,  and  trifling  knowledge  o: 
tiie  poetry  of  evwy  nation.     Quadrio  is  among  that  class  o 
authors  whom  we  receive  with  more  gratitude  than  pleasuH^ 
i!y  to  sometimes  to  quote,  but  never  linger  to  read;  and  &xm 
on  our  shelves,  but  seldom  have  in  our  hands.  F 

I  have  been  much  mortified,  in  looking  over  this  voIiimi«i 
noua  oompUer,  to  diMover,  Although  he  wrote  so  late  as  aboot^ 
1760,  how  little  the  history  of  English  poetry  was  known  ttkl 
foreigners.     It  is  assuredly  our  own  fault.      We  have  totf-f 
long  n^lected  the  bibhography  and  the  literary  history  (  "  _ 
our  own  country.     Italy,  Spain,  and  Pratfce  have    enjoyed 
eminent  bibliographers — wa  have  none  to  rival  them.     Italy 
may  justly  glory  in  her  Tiraboschi  and  her   Mazzuohelli 
Spain  in  the  Bihiiothecas  of  Nicholas  Antonio ;  and  France, 
so  rich  in  bibhographical  treasures,  affords  models  to  evei^I 
literary  nation  of  every  species  of  literary  history.     With  ui' 
the  partial  labour  of  the  hermit  Anthony  for  the  Oxfw( 
writers,  compiled  before  philosophical  criticism  existed  in  tbu 
nation  ;  and  Warton's  Histoiy  of  Poetry,  which  was  left  unti 
finished  at  its  most  critical  period,  when  that  delightful  ontiiJ 
quary  of  taste  had  just  touched  the  threshold  of  his  Paradist 
— these  are  the  sole  great  labours  to  which  foreigners  migh^ 
resort,  but  these  will  not  he  found  of  mach  use  to  them.  Tl 
neglect  of  our  own  literary  history  has,  therefore,  oocasiou 
the  errors,  sometimes  very  ridiculous  ones,  of  foreign  writer 
respecting  our  authoi-s.     Even  the  lively  Chaudoa,  in  h 
"  Dictionnaire   Historique,"    gives  the   most   eitraordinarj^a 
accounts  of  most  of  the  English  writers.     Without  an  Eugt  r 
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lisb  guide  to  attend  sach  weary  travellers,  they  have  too 
often  been  deceived  by  the  mirages  of  our  literature.  They 
have  given  blundering  accounts  of  works  which  do  exist,  and 
chronicled  others  which  never  did  exist ;  and  have  often  made 
up  the  personal  history  of  our  authors,  by  confounding  two 
or  three  into  one.  Chaudon,  mentioning  Dryden's  tragedies, 
observes,  that  Atterbury  translated  two  into  Latin  verse, 
entitled  Achitophel  and  Absalom  /* 

Of  all  these  foreign  authors,  none  has  more  egregiously 
failed  tnan  this  good  Father  Quadrio.  In  this  univeiBal  his- 
tory of  poetry,  I  was  curious  to  observe  what  sort  of  figure 
we  made,  and  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  our  original 
poets  had  struck  the  foreign  critic  with  admiration  or  with 
critical  censure.  But  little  was  our  English  poetry  known 
to  its  universal  historian.  In  the  chapter  on  those  who  have 
cultivated  "  la  melica  poesia  in  propria  lingua  tra,  Tedeschi, 
Fiamminghi  e  Inglesi,"t  we  find  the  following  list  of  Eng- 
lish poets. 

"  Of  John  Gower ;  whose  rhymes  and  verses  are  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  college  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Cambridge. 

"Arthur  Kelton,  flourished  in  1548,  a  skilful  English 
poet :  he  composed  various  poems  in  English ;  also  he  lauds 
the  Cambrians  and  their  genealogy. 

"  The  works  of  William  Wycherly,  in  English  prose  and 
verse." 

These  were  the  only  English  poets  whom  Quadrio  at  first 
could  muster  together !  In  his  subsequent  additions  he 
caught  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with  an  adventurous 
criticism,  "  le  sue  poesie  assai  buone."  He  then  was  lucky 
enough  to  pick  up  the  title — not  the  volume,  surely — which 
was  one  of  the  rarest ;  "  Fiori  poetici  de  A.  Cowley,"  which 
he  calls  "  poesie  amorose :"  this  must  mean  that  early 
volume  of  Cowley's,  published  in  his  thirteenth  year,  under 
the  title  of  "Poetical  Blossoms."  Further  he  laid  hold  of 
"  John  Donne"  by  the  skirt,  and  "  Thomas  Creech,"  at  whom 
he  made  a  full  pause,  informing  his  Italians  that  "  his  poems 
are  reputed  by  his  nation  as  '  assai  buone.'  "      He  has  also 

*  Even  recently,  U  Cavaliere  Onofrio  Boni,  in  his  Eloge  of  Lanzi,  in 
naming  the  three  Augnstan  periods  of  modem  literature,  fixes  them,  for 
the  Italians,  under  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  for  the  French,  under  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, or  the  Grrcat ;  and  for  the  English,  under  Charles  the  Second ! 

+  Quadrio,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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"  Lg  onere  di  Guglielmo ;"  but  to  this  Christian  nai 
would  appear,  he  liad  not  ventured  to  add  the  surnai 
length,  in  hia  progress  of  inquiry,  in  his  fourth  volume  (for 
they  were  published  at  eliffwent  periods),  he  suddenly  dis- 
covers &  host  of  English  poets — in  Waller,  Duka  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Eoscommon,  and  others,  among  whom  is  Dp. 
Swift;  but  he  aoknowladges  their  works  have  not  reached 
him.  Shakspeare  at  length  appears  on  the  scene ;  but 
Quftdrlo's  notions  are  derived  from  Voltaire,  whom,  perhaps, 
he  boldly  translates.  Instead  of  improving  our  drama,  he 
oonduet«d  it  a  totale  roviua  iielle  gun  fane  monstrtuae,  eie  ^ 
ekiaman  traijedie ;  alcune  scene  tji  ahhia  luwinoge  e  belle.ti 
alcuni  tratti  si  trovono  terribiU  e  grandi.  Otway  is  said  ^ 
have  composed  a  tragic  drivma  on  the  subject  of  "  Veneziii 
Balyata;"  he  adds  with  surprise,  "ma  affatto  regolare." 
Begularity  ia  the  essence  of  genius  with  such  critics  as 
<Jiiadrio.  Dryden  is  also  mentioned ;  but  the  only  drama 
specified  is  "  King  Arthur."  Addison  is  the  first  English- 
man  who  produced  a  classical  tragedy;  but  though  Quadi' 
writes  much  about  the  life  of  Addison,  he  never  idludes 
the  Spectator. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  curious  point.  Whether  Qaadrio 
iiad  read  our  comedies  may  he  doubtful;  but  ha  distinguishes 
them  by  very  high  commendation.  Our  comedy,* ho  saj-s, 
represents  human  life,  the  manners  of  citizens  and  the 
people,  much  better  than  the  French  and  Spanish  coiDediM,^ 
in  which  all  the  buiiiness  of  life  is  raised  up  with  lore  ■£■] 
fmra.  The  Spaniards  had  their  gallantry  from  the  Moi 
and  their  manners  from  chivalry  ;  to  which  they  added  tl 
tumid  African  taste,  diifering  from  that  of  other  nations. 
shall  translate  what  he  now  adds  of  English  comedy. 

"  The  English,  more  sfcilfolly  oven  than  the  French,  hai 
approximated  to  the  trno  idea  of  comic  subjects,  choosing  Pit- 
the  argument  of  their  invention  the  customary  and  natural 
objects  of  the  citizens  and  the  populace.  And  when  religion 
and  decorum  were  more  respected  in  their  theatres,  they 
were  more  advanced  in  this  species  of  poetry,  and  merited 
not  a  little  praise,  above  their  neighbouring  nations,  But 
more  than  the  English  and  the  French  (to  speak  according  to 
pure  and  bare  truth)  have  the  Italians  signalised  them- 
selves." A  sly,  insinuating  criticism !  But,  as  on  tbfr. 
whole,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  account  for.  Father  Qui 
drio  seems  to  have  relished  our  English  comedy, 
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value  his  candour.  He  praises  pur  comecly  ;  "  per  il  bello  ed 
il  buono  ;'*  but,  as  he  is  a  methodical  Aristotelian,  he  will 
not  allow  us  that  libeiiiy  in  the  theatre  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  parliament — by  delivering  whatever  we 
conceive  to  the  purpose.  His  criticism  is  a  specimen  of  the 
irrefragable.  "  We  must  not  abandon  legitimate  rules  to  give 
mere  pleasure  thereby  ;  because  pleasure  is  produced  by,  and 
flows  from,  the  beautiful;  and  the  beautiful  is  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  good  order  and  unity  in  which  it  consists  T' 

Quadrio  succeeded  in  discovering  the  name  of  one  of  our 
greatest  comic  geniuses ;  for,  alluding  to  our  diversity  of 
action  in  comedy,  he  mentions  in  his  tifth  volume,  page  148, 
— "  II  celebre  Benjanson,  nella  sua  commedia  intitolato  JBar- 
tolommeo  Foicere,  e  in  quella  altra  commedia  intitolato  Ipsum 
Veetz,^*  The  reader  may  decipher  the  poet's  name  with  his 
Fair  ;  but  it  required  the  critical  sagacity  of  Mr.  Douce  to 
discover  that  by  Ipsum  Veetz  we  are  to  understand  Shad- 
well's  comedy  of  Fpsom  Wells,  The  Italian  critic  had 
transcribed  what  he  and  his  Italian  printer  could  not  spell. 
We  have  further  discovered  the  source  of  his  intelligence  in 
St.  Evremond,  who  had  classed  Shadwell's  comedy  with  Ben 
Jonson's.  To  such  shifts  is  the  writer  of  an  universal  his- 
tory (T  ogni  JPoesia  miserably  reduced ! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  volume  we  at  last  find  the 
sacred  muse  of  Milton, — but,  unluckily,  he  was  a  man  "  di 
pochissima  religione,"  and  spoke  of  Christ  like  an  Arian. 
Quadrio  quotes  Ramsay  for  Milton's  vomiting  forth  abuse  on 
the  Roman  Church.  His  figures  are  said  to  be  often  mean, 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  his  subject ;  but*  in  a  latet 
place,  excepting  his  religion,  our  poet,  it  is  decided  on,  is 
worthy  "  di  molti  laudi." 

Thus  much  for  the  information  the  curious  may  obtain  on 
English  poetry  from  its  universal  history.  Quadiio  unques- 
tionably writes  with  more  ignorance  than  prejudice  against 
us :  he  has  not  only  highly  distinguished  the  comic  genius  of 
our  writers,  and  raised  it  above  that  of  our  neighbours,  but 
he  has  also  advanced  another  discovery,  which  ranks  us  still 
higher  for  original  invention,  and  which,  I  am  confident,  will 
be  as  new  as  it  is  extraordinary  to  the  English  reader. 

Quadrio,  who,  among  other  erudite  accessories  to  his  work, 
has  exhausted  the  most  copious  researches  on  the  origin  of 
Punch  and  Harlequin,  has  al§o  written,  with  equal  curiosity 
and  value,  the  history  of  Puppet-shows.     But  whom  has  he 
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lauded  P  whom  has  he  pUced  paramount,  above  all  otl 
people,  for  their  genius  of  invention  in  improving  this  art  !■ 
The  English !  and  the  glory  which  hae  hitherto  been  ui 
verbally  conceded  to  the  Italian  nation  tliemselvef,  appears  to 
belong  to  uh  !  For  we,  it  apjwars,  while  others  were  dan- 
dling and  puIHng  their  little  representatives  of  human  natora 
into  such  awkward  and  unnatural  motions,  first  inveni  ~ 
pulleys,  or  wires,  and  gave  a  fine  and  nntnral  action  to 
artificial  life  of  those  gesticulating  machines  ! 

We  seem  to  know  little  of  ourselves  as  connected  with 
history  of  puppet-sliows ;  bat  in  an  article  in 
Dietionary  of  Trevooi,  I  find  bhat  John  Brioch4,  to  vrhi 
had  been  attributed  the  invention  of  Marionnettea,  is  oaiy  im 
be  considered  as  an  improver ;  in  his  time  (but  the  lean 
writere  supply  no  date)  an  Snglielanan  discovered  the  se 
of  moving  them  by  springs,  and  without  strings ;  but 
Marionnettes  of  Brioche  were  preferred  for  the  pleasant 
which  he  made  them  deliver.     The  erudite  Quadrio  appi 
to  have  more  successfully  substantiated  our  claims  to 
pulleys  or  wires,  or  springs  of  the  puppets,  than  any  of 
own  antiquai-ies  ;  and  perhaps  the  un commemorated  name 
this  Englishman  was  that  Powell,  whose  Solomon  and  SI 
were  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Addison  and   Steele 
former  of  whom  has  composed  a  classical  nud  sportive 
poem  on  this  very  subject.     But  Quadrio  migbt  well 
satisfied  that  the  nation  which,  could  boast  of  it«  ibi 
ciiii,  surpassed,  and  must  ever  surpass  the  puny  efforts  of. 
doll-loving  people ! 


•TOLITICAL  EELIGIOKISM." 

Is  Professor  Dugald  Stewart's  first  Dis.sertation  c 
Progress  of  Philosophy,  I  find  this  singular  and  signifieuii 
term.  It  has  occasioned  me  to  reflect  on  those  contests 
for  religion,  in  which  a  particular  faith  has  been  made 
the  ostensible  pretext,  while  the  secret  motive  was  usuaUjf  j 
political.  The  historians,  who  view  in  religious  wara  q'  ' ' 
rehgion  itself,  have  written  large  volumes,  in  which  we  Tt 
never  discover  that  they  have  either  been  a  stru^le  \ 
obtain  predominance,  or  an  expedient  to  secure  "  "~ 
hatreds  of  ambitious  men  have  disguised  their  ow  .  ^ 
wliile  Christianity   has  borne   the   odium    of    loosening  .i 
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destroying  spirit  among  mankind;  which,  had  Christianity 
•never  existed,  would  have  equally  prevailed  in  human  afi&irs. 
Of  a  moral  malady,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know 
the  nature,  but  to  designate  it  by  a  light  name,  that  we  may 
not  err  in  our  mode  of  treatment.  If  we  call  that  religious 
which  we  shall  find  for  the  greater*  part  is  political,  we  are 
likely  to  be  mistaken  in  the  regimen  and  the  cure. 

Fox,  in  his  **Acts  and  Monuments,"  writes  the  mar- 
tyrology  of  the  Frotestants  in  three  mighty  folios ;  where, 
in  the  third,  "the  tender  mercies  "  of  the  Cathohcs  are  "  cut 
in  wood"  for  those  who  might  not  otherwise  be  enabled 
io  read  or  spell  them.  Such  pictures  are  abridgments 
.of  long  narratives,  but  they  leave  in  the  mind  a  fulness  of 
horror.  Fox  made  more  than  one  generation  shudder ; 
and  his  volume,  particularly  this  third,  chained  to  a  reading- 
xlesk  in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  in  the  aisles  of  churches, 
.often  detained  the  loiterer^  as  it  furnished  some  new  scene 
of  papistical  horrors  to  paint  forth  on  returning  to  his 
jfireside.  Bie  protestants  were  then  the  martyrs,  because, 
Under  Mary,  the  protestants  had  been  thrown  out  of  power. 

Dodd  has  opposed  to  Fox  three  curious  folios,  which  he  calls 
**The  Church  History  of  England,"  exhibiting  a  most  abun- 
dant martyrology  of  the  catholics,  inflicted  by  the  hands  of 
the  protestants ;  who  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
after  long  trepidations  and  balancings,  were  confirmed  into 
power.  He  grieves  over  the  delusion  and  seduction  of  the 
black-letter  romance  of  honest  John  Fox,  which  he  says,  "  has 
obtained  a  place  in  protestant  churches  next  to  the  Bible, 
while  John  Fox  himself  is  esteemed  little  less  than  an 
evangelist."  *  Dodd's  narratives  are  not  less  pathetic :  for 
the  situation  of  the  catholic,  who  had  to  secrete  himself,  as 
well  as  to  sufier,  was  more  adapted  for  romantic  adventures, 
than  even  the  melancholy  but  monotonous  story  of  the  pro- 
testants tortured  in  the  cell,  or  bound  to  the  stake.  These 
catholics,  however,  were  attempting  all  sorts  of  intrigues ;  and 
the  saints  and  martyrs ,  of  Dodd,  to  the  parliament  of 
-England,  were  only  traitors  and  conspirators ! 

Heylin,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Preshg- 
tei^ans,  blackens  them  for  political  devils.  He  is  the  Spag- 
nolet  of  history,  delighting  himself  with  horrors  at  which  the 

*  "  Fox's  Martyrs,"  as  the  book  was  popularly  called,  was  often  cliained 
to  a  reading-desk  in  churches ;  one  is  still  thus  affixed  at  Cirencester ; 
.it  thus  received  equal  honour,  with  the  Bible. 
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painter  himself  must  have  stautcd.  He  tells  of  thdr  "oppo-L^ 
sitioDs"  to  monarchical  and.  episcopal  goverDtnent ;  thefr' 
"innovations"  in  the  church;  and  thuir  "embroilments" 
the  kingdoms.  The  sword  rages  in  their  hands;  treasoD, 
sacrilege,  plunder;  while  "  more  of  the  blood  of  Englishman 
had  poured  like  water  Mtliin  the  space  of  four  years,  thaa 
had  heen  shed  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  foi 
centuries ! " 

Neal  opposes  a  more  elalmrnte  history ;  where  these 
and  good  men,"  the  puritans  and  the  presbyterians, 
placed  among  the  Tefor-merg ;  "  whUe  their  fame  ia  blanch* 
into  angelic  purity,    Neal  and  his  party  opined  that  the  pro' 
testant  had  not  sufficiently  protested,  and  that  the  reforma- 
tion   itself    needed    to  be    reformed.      Thoy   wearied  the 
impatient  Elizabeth  and  her  ardent  churchmen  ;  and  disputed 
with  the  learned  James,  and  hia  courtly  bishops,  about  such 
ceremonial  trifles,  that  the  historian  may  blush  oc  snt^lo  whs 
has  to  record  them.     And  when  the  puritan,  was  thrown  oi ' 
of  prefei^nent,  and  seceded  into  separation,  he  turned  intoi 
prenhi/ter.     Nonconformity  was  their  darling  sin,  and  tl 
sullen  triumph. 

Calamy,  in  Ibar  painful  volumes,  chronicles  the  hloodlf 
martyrology  of  the  two  thousand  silenced  and  ejected 
ministers.  Their  history  is  not  glorious,  and  their  heroes  are 
obaem-e ;  but  it  b  a  domestic  tale.  When  the  second  Charlea 
was  restored,  th«t  preahyierians,  like  every  other  faction,  wera 
to  be  amused,  if  not  courted.  Some  of  the  king's  chaplains 
were  selected  fi-om  among  them,  and  preached  once.  Their 
hopes  were  raised  that  they  should,  by  some  agreement, 
be  enabled  to  share  in  that  ecclesiastical  establishment  whieh 
they  had  so  olten  opposed ;  and  the  bishops  met  the  preebj- 
ters  in  a  convocation  at  the  Savoy.  A  conference  was 
held  between  the  higli  church,  resuming  the  seat  of  power, 
and  the  low  cliurch,  now  prostrate ;  that  ia,  between  the  old 
clnyff  who  had  recently  been  mercilessly  gected  by  the  new, 
who  in  their  turn  were  awaiting  their  fate.  The  conference 
was  closed  with  ailments  by  the  weaker,  and  votaa  by 
stronger.  Many  curious  anecdotes  of  this  conference  hi 
come  down  to  us.  The  presbyterians,  in  their  last  stnif 
petitioned  for  indulgence;  but  oppressors  who  had 
petitioners,  only  showed  that  they  possessed  no  lon_^ 
means  of  resistance.  This  conference  was  followed  up  by  tfaS 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  on  Bartholomew  dajf. 
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August  24,  1662  :  an  act  which  ejected  Calamy's  two 
thousand  ministers  from  the  bosom  of  the  established  church. 
Bartholomew  day  with  this  party  was  long  paralleled,  and 
perhaps  is  still,  with  the  dreadful  French  massacre  of  that 
fatal  saint's  day.  The  calamity  was  rather,  however,  of 
a  private  than  of  a  public  nature.  The  two  thousand  ejected 
ministers  were  indeed  deprived  of  their  livings ;  but  this  was, 
however,  a  happier  fate  than  what  has  often  occurred  in  these 
contests  for  the  security  of  political  power.  This  ejection 
was  not  like  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  the  best  and 
most  useful  subjects  of  Spain,  which  was  a  human  sacrifice  of 
half  a  million  of  men,  and  the  proscription  of  many  Jews 
from  that  land  of  Catholicism ;  or  the  massacre  of  thousands 
of  Huguenots,  and  the  expulsion  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bv  Louis  the  Fourteenth  from  France.  The 
presbyterian  divines  were  not  driven  from  their  fatherland, 
and  compelled  to  learn  another  language  than  their  mother- 
tongue.  Destitute  as  divines,  they  were  suffered  to  remain 
as  citizens ;  and  the  result  was  remarkable.  These  divines 
could  not  disrobe  themselves  of  their  learning  and  their  piety, 
while  several  of  them  were  compelled  to  become  tradesmen  : 
among  these  the  learned  Samuel  Chandler,  whose  literary 
productions  are  numerous,  kept  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
Poultry. 

Hard  as  this  event  proved  in  its  result,  it  was,  however, 
pleaded,  that  "  It  was  but  like  for  like."  And  that  the  his- 
tory of  "the  like"  might  not  be  curtailed  in  the  telling, 
opposed  to  Calamy's  chronicle  of  the  two  thousand  ejected 
ministers  stands  another,  in  folio  magnitude,  of  the  same  sort 
of  chronicle  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  a  title  by  no  means  less  pathetic. 

This  is  Walker's  "  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  who  were 
sequestered,  harassed,  &c.,  in  the  late  Times."  Walker 
is  himself  astonished  at  the  size  of  his  volume,  the  number  of 
his  sufferers,  and  the  variety  of  the  sufferings.  "  Shall 
the  church,"  says  he,  "not  have  the  liberty  to  preserve 
the  history  of  her  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  separation  to  set 
forth  an  account  of  theirs  ?  Can  Dr.  Calaray  be  acquitted  for 
publishing  the  history  of  the  Bartholomew  sufferers,  if 
I  am  condemned  for  writing  that  of  the  sequestered 
loyalists  F  "  He  allows  that  "  the  number  of  the  ejected 
amounts  to  two  thousand,"  and  there  were  no  less  than 
VOL.  in.  li 
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"  seven  or  eight  thoueand  of  the  episoopal  clergy  injprisone^ 
banished,  and  sect  a  etarving,"  &c.  &o. 

"Whether  the  reformed  were  martyred  by  the  catholic*, 
the  catholics  executed  by  the  reformed;  whether  the  puritans 
expelled  those  of  the  eBtablUhed  church,  or  the  estobliehed 
church  ejected  the  puritans,  all  seem8  reducible  to  two 
classes,  conformists  and  non-cou  form  lets,  or,  in  the  political 
style,  the  administration  and  the  oppositioii.  When  ws 
discover  that  the  heads  of  all  parties  are  of  the  same 
hot  temperament,  and  observe  the  same  erii  conduct  in 
similar  situations ;  when  we  view  honest  old  Latimer  with  his 
own  bands  hanging  a  roendicaut  friar  on  a  tree,  and,  the 
government  changing,  the  friars  binding  Latimer  to  the 
stake ;  when  we  see  the  French  catholics  cutting  on6 
the  tongues  of  the  protestantB,  that  they  might  no  longer 
protest ;  the  haughty  Luther  writing  submissive  apologies  to 
JJeo  the  Tenth  and  Henry  the  Eighth  for  the  scuirility  witii 
which  he  bad  treated  them  in  his  writings,  and  finding 
that  his  apoJogies  were  received  with  contempt,  then  i 
ing  his  retractations ;  when  we  find  that  haughtiest 
haughty,  John  Knox,  when  Elizabeth  first  ascended 
thronu,  crouDhing  and.  ropsnting  of  having  written  his  iamoos 
excommunication  against  all  female  sovereignty  ;  or  palling 
down  the  monnsteries,  from  the  axiom  that  when  the  rookeiy 
was  destroyed,  the  rooks  would  never  return  ;  when  we  find 
his  recent  apologist  admiring,  while  be  apologises  for,  some 
extraordinary  proofs  of  Haohiavelian  politics,  an  impenetrable 
mysterj'  seems  to  hang  over  the  conduct  of  men  who  profeaa 
to  be  guided  by  the  bloodless  code  of  Jesus.  But  try  them  by 
a  human  standard,  and  treat  them  as  poUliciatts,  and  tl^ 
motives  once  discovered,  the  actions  are  understood  ! 

Two  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1555,  oondemned 
death  the  Befonned  of  the  Low  Countries,  even  should  t1 
return  to  the  catholic  faith,  with  this  exception,  howevt 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  they  shall  not  be  burnt  aliv< 
but  that  the  men  shall  be  beheaded,  and  the  women  burit 
alive!     Religion  could  not,  then,  be  the  real  motive  of  tl 
Spanish  ea^bmet,  for  in  returning  to  the  ancient  faith  t" 
point  was   obtained;   but  the  truth   is,  that  the   Span: 
government  considered  the  reformed  as  rebels,  whom  it  wi 
not  safe  to  re-admit  to  the  rights  of  citizensliip.     The  undii 
guiaed  fact  appears  in  the  codicil  to  the  will  of  the  empei 
when  he  solemnly  declares  that  he  had  written  to  the  luqi 
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sition  "  to  bum  and  extirpate  the  heretics,"  after  -trying  to 
make  Christians  of  them,  because  he  is  convinced  that  they 
never  can  become  sincere  catholics;  and  he  acknowledges 
that  he  had  committed  a  great  fault  in  permitting  Luther 
to  return  free  on  the  faith  of  his  safe-conduct,  as  the  emperor 
was  not  bound  to  keep  a  promise  with  a  heretic.  *^  It  is 
because  that  I  destroyed  him  not,  that  heresy  has  now 
become  strong,  which  I  am  convinced  might  have  been 
stifled  with  him  in  its  birth."*  The  whole  conduct  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  in  this  mighty  revolution  was,  from  its 
beginning,  censured  by  contemporaries  as  purely  political, 
Francis  the  First  observed  that  the  emperor,  under  the  colour 
of  rehgion,  was  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  to 
make  his  way  to  a  predominant  monarchy.  **  The  pretext 
of  religion  is  no  new  thing,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Nevers. 
"  Charles  the  Fifth  had  never  undertaken  a  war  against  the 
Protestant  princes  but  with  the  design  of  rendering  the 
Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  he 
has  only  attacked  the  electoral  princes  to  ruin  them,  and  to 
abolish  their  right  of  election.  Had  it  been  zeal  for  the 
catholic  religion,  would  he  have  delayed  from  1519  to 
1549  to  arm  ?  That  he  might  have  extinguished  the  Lutheran 
heresy,  which  he  could  easily  have  done  in  1526,  but 
he  considered  that  this  novelty  would  serve  to  divide  the 
German  princes,  and  he  patiently  waited  till  the  effect  was 

realised."  t 

Good  men  of  both  parties,  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
religious  wars,  have  drawn  horrid  inferences !  The  "  dragon- 
nades"  of  Louis  XIV.  excited  the  admiration  of  Bruyere; 
and  Anquetil,  in  his  ^*  Esprit  de  la  Ligue,"  compares  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  a  salutary  amputation. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in.  its  own  day,  and  even 
recently,  has  found  advocates ;  a  Greek  professor  at  the  time 
asserted  that  there  were  two  classes  of  protestants  in  France 
— political  and  religious;  and  that  "  the  late  ebullition  of 
public  vengeance  was  solely  directed  against  the  former." 
Dr.  M'Crie,  cursing  the  catholic  with  a  catholic's  curse,  exe- 
crates "the  stale  sophistry  of  this  calumniator."  But 
should  we  allow  that  the  Greek  professor  who  advocated 
their  national  crime  was  the  wretch  the  calvinistic  doctor 

*  Llorente's  "  Critical  History  o£ the  Inquisition." 
+  Naude,  "'ConsideratioDs  Politiques,"  p.  115.     See  a  curious  note  in 
Hart*s  "  Life  of  Qnstavus  Adolphus,"  ii.  129. 
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describea,  yet  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  altered  by  iht 
equal  violence  of  Peter  Cliarpentier  and  Dr.  M'Crie. 

Thia  subject  of  "  Political  Eeligionism"  ia  indeed  a 
as  it  is  curious ;  politics  have  been  ho  cunningly  worked  int<( 
the  cause  of  relujion,  that  the  parties  themselves  will  nevw 
be  able  to  separate  them  ;  and  to  this  moment  the  most  oppo- 
tiite  opinions  are  formed  concerning'  the  same  eyeots  and  ttiA 
same  persona.  When  public  disturbances  broke  out  at  Nlsmet 
on  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  protestant^ 
who  there  are  numerous,  declared  that  they  were  p«aft 
cuteJ  for  religion,  and  their  cry,  echoed  by  their  brethren 
the  dissenters,  resounded  in  this  country.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  ferment  it  raised  here  \  much  was  said,  and 
something  was  done.  Our  minister,  however,  persisted  in 
declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  political  affair.  It  is  clear  that 
our  government  was  right  on  the  cause,  and  those  zealouB 
complainauta  wrong,  who  only  observed  the  effect;  for  oi 
soon  as  the  Bourhomats  had  triumphed  over  the  Bonapartista,,,  _ 
we  heai-d  no  more  of  those  sanguinary  persecutions  of  th«  J 
protestants  of  Nismes,  of  which  a  dissenter  has  Just  publislu  " 
a  large  history.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  two  write: 
at  the  same  time  were  occupied  in  a  Ltiti  of  Cardinal  Ximen 
riechier  converted  the  cardinal  into  a  s^nt,  and  every  ii 
dent  in  his  administration  was  made  to  connect  itself  w 
his  religious  character ;  Marsollier,  a  writer  'very  inferior  t 
Plpchier,  shows  the  cardinal  merely  as  a  politician, 
elegances  of  Flechier  were  soon  neglected  by  the  public,  e 
the  deep  interests  of  truth  soon  acquired,  and  still  retain,  fot 
the  less  elegant  writer  the  attention  of  the  statesnii 

A  modern  historian  has  observed  that  "  the  aSairs  c. 
religion  were  the  grand  fomenters  and  promoters  of  thj 
Thirty  Years'  War,  which  first  brought  down  the  powers  <i 
the  North  to  mis  in  the  politics  of  the  Southern  statea.T 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  apparent^ 
Qustavus  Adolphus,  the  vast  military  genius  of  his  age,  has 
designed,  find  was  successfully  attempting,  to  oppose  thi 
overgrown  power  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  whicl 
had  long  aimed  at  an  universal  monarchy  in  Europe ;  i 
cumstance  which  Philip  FV.  weakly  hinted  at  to  the  v 
when  he  placed  this  motto  under  his  arms — "  Sine  ipsofi 
turn  est  ni/iil;"  an  expression  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  b^ 
St.  John ! 
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An  enlightened  toleration  is  a  blessiAg  of  the  last  age — ^it 
would  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
did  not  mistake  th^  primitive  Christians  for  seditious  members 
of  society ;  and  was  inculcated  even  by  Mahomet,  in  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Koran,  but  scarcely  practised  by  his  followers. 
In  modern  history  it  was  condemned  when  religion  was 
turned  into  a  political  contest  under  the  aspiring  house  of 
Austria — and  in  Spain — and  in  France.  It  required  a  long 
time  before  its  nature  was  comprehended  —  and  to  this 
moment  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  either  to  the  tolerators 
or  the  tolerated. 

It  does  not  appear*  that  the  precepts  pr  the  practice  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  inculcate  the  compelling  of  any  to  be 
Christians  ;^*  yet  an  expression  employed  in  the  nuptial 
parable  of  the  great  supper,  when  the  hospitable  lord  com- 
manded the  servant,  finding  that  he  had  still  room  to  accom- 
modate more  guests,  to  go  out  in  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  "  compel  them  to  come  in^  that  my  house  may  he  filled,^* 
was  alleged  as  an  authorit}''  by  those  catholics  who  called 
themselves  "  the  convei-ters,"  for  using  religious  force,  which, 
still  alluding  to  the  hospitable  lord,  they  called  "  a  charitable 
and  salutary  violence."  It  was  this  circumstance  which  pro- 
duced Bayle's  "  Commentaire  Philosophique  sur  ces  Paroles 
de  Jesus  Christ,"  published  under  the  supposititious  name  of 
an  Englishman,  as  printed  at  Canterbury  in  1686,  but  really 
at  Amsterdam.  It  is  curious  that  Locke  published  his  first 
letter  on  "Toleration"  in  Latin  at  Gouda,  in  1689 — the 
second  in  1690 — and  the  third  in  1692.  Bayle  opened  the 
mind  of  Locke,  and  some  time  after  quotes  Locke's  Latin 
letter  with  high  commendation.f  The  caution  of  both 
writers  in  publishing  in  foreign  places,  however,  indicates, 
the  prudence  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  observe  in 
writing  in  favour  of  toleration.    • 

These  v/ere   the    first  philosophical   attempts;   but   the 

*  Bishop  Barlow's  "  Several  Miscellaneous  and  Weighty  Cases  of  Con- 
science Resolved,"  1692.  His  "  Case  of  a  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
gioD,"  addressed  to  Robert  Boyle,  p.  39.  This  Tolume  was  not  intended 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world,  a  circumstance  which  does  not  make  it 
the  less  curious. 

i*  In  the  article  SancteHus,     Note  F. 
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earliest  advocates  for  toleratioa  may  be  found  among  the! 
religious  controvereialistB  of  a  preceding  period  j  it  waa  i 
probably  started  among  the  fugitive  sects  who  had  found^i 
an  asylum  in  Holland.  It  was  a  blessing'  which  they  had, 
gone  far  to  iind,  and  the  miserable,  reduced  to  humane  feeL>. 
ing«,  are  compassionate  to  one  another.  With  us  the  sect 
called  "the  Independents"  had,  early  in  our  revolutiotL. 
under  Ohiirlea  the  First,  pleaded  for  the  doctrine  of  religion^ 
liberty,  and  long  maintained  it  against  the  presbyterians^ 
Both  proved  persecutors  when  they  possessed  power.  The 
first  of  our  respectable  divines  who  advocated  this  cause  wei 
Jeremy  Taylor,  in  hia  "  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophf 
syiug,"  1G47,  and  Bishop  Hall,  who  had  pleaded  the  cauc 
of  moderation  in  a  discourse  about  the  same  period.*  Locka 
had  iio  doubt  eitamined  all  these  writers.  The  history  oij 
opinions  is  among  the  most  curious  of  histories ;  and  I  was- 
pect  that  Bayle  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pamphlets  i:^ 
our  seotarists,  who,  in  their  flight  to  Holland,  convCTe^ 
tho^e  curiosities  of  theology,  which  hail  cost  th^m  theil 
happiness  and  their  estates  :  I  think  he  indicates  this  hiddef 
source  of  his  ideas  by  the  extraordinary  ascription  of  hil 
hook  to  an  EnglUhman,  and  fising  the  place  of  its  publiea?' 
tion  at  CkintBrbury  I 

Tqleration  has  been  a  vast  engine  in  the  hands  of  modem' 
poUticiaus.  It  was  established  in  tiie  United  Provinces  i 
Holland,  and  our  numerous  non- conformists  took  refuge  i 
th.tt  asylum  for  disturbed  consciences;  it  attracted  a  valuah 
community  of  Freuch  refugees ;  it  conducted  a  colony  i 
Hebrew  fugitives  from  Portugal;  conventicles  of  Browuist 
quakers'  meetings,  French  ehurohcs,  and  Jewish 
and  (had  it  been  required)  Mahometan  mosques, 
dam,  were  the  precursors  of  its  mart,  and  its  exchange 
moment  they  could  preserve  their  consciences  sacred  to 


rt  that  Dr.  Owenwaa  the, 
irlio  wrote  ia  f'Mour  uf  tDUmtion,  in  16iS  J     Another  claims  the  hoi 
for  John  Goodwin,  the  otaplaln  of  Oliver  CromireH,  who  puhliahed  ol 
hia  obsoora  polemical  tracts  in  1644,  among  a  number  of  other  penona 
who,  at  that  orieifl,  ilid  not  »enture  to  prefix  their  naiaea  to  pleas  in  favour 
of  loleralioD,  bd  delicate  and  so  obecare  did  thii  snbjeet  then  appear !    In 
lOGl,  they  translated  the  liberal  treatise  of  Srotina,  De  Imptrio  Summ»- 
nim  Potestatnni  circa  Sacra,  under  the  tjtlo  of  "The  Anthwitj  »f  tln> 


Lrum  i-oiemianm  circa  oacra,  unuer  cne  iiuo  oi  -'Mne  Antitorivj  Oi  lum^^ 
Hiehest  Powers  about  Sacred  Thinga."  London,  Svo,  16G1.  To  ^1>^H 
hoQonr  of  Qrutjus,  Ihe  first  of  philoaaphlcal  refunuers,  be  it  recorded,  tbttj^H 
ho  displeased  hath  ptubicB  I  ^H 
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selves,  they  lived  without  mutual  persecutioil,  and  mixed 
together  as  good  Dutchmen. 

The  excommunicated  part  of  Europe  seemed  to  he  the 
most  enlightened,  and  it  was  then  considered  as  a  proof  of 
ihe  admirahle  progress  of  the  human  mind,  that  Locke  and 
Clarke  and  Newton  corresponded  with  Leihnitz,  and  others 
of  the  learned  in  France  and  Italy.  Some  were  astonished 
that  philosophers  who  differed  in  their  religious  opinions 
should  communicate  among  themselves  with  so  much  tole- 
ration.* 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  had  any  one  of  these  sects 
at  Amsterdam  ohtained  predominance,  which  was  sometimes 
attempted,  they  would  have  granted  to  others  the  toleration 
they  participated  in  common.  The  infancy  of  a  party  is  accom- 
panied hy  a  political  weakness  which  disables  it  from  weaken- 
ing others. 

The  catholic  in  this  country  pleads  for  toleration ;  in  his 
own  he  refuses  to  grant  it.  Here,  the  presbyterian,  who  had 
complained  of  persecution,  once  fixed  in  the  seat  of  power, 
abrogated  every  kind  of  independence  among  others.  When 
the  liames  consumed  Servetus  at  Geneva,  the  controversy 
began,  whether  the  civil  magistrate  might  punish  heretics, 
which  Beza,  the  associate  of  Calvin,  maintained ;  he  triumphed 
in  the  small  predestinating  city  of  Geneva ;  but  the  book  he 
wrote  was  fatal  tp  the  protestants  a  few  leagues  distant, 
among  a  majority  of  cathoHcs.  Whenever  the  protestants 
complained  of  the  persecutions  they  suffered,  the  catholics, 
for  authority  and  sanction,  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  volume 
of  their  own  Beza. 

M.  Necker  de  Sausswe  has  recently  observed  on  "  what 
trivial  circumstances  the  change  or  the  preservation  of  the 
established  religion  in  different  districts  of  Europe  has  de- 
pended!" When  the  Reformation  penetrated  into  Switzer- 
land, the  government  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel, 
wishing  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  their  subjects, 
invited  each  parish  to  vote  "  for  or  against  the  adoption  of 
the  new  worship ;  and  in  all  the  parishes,  except  two,  the 
majority  of  suffrages  declared  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
communion."  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  village  of 
Cressier  had  also  assembled ;  and  forming  an  even  number, 
there  happened  to  be  an  equality  of  votes  for  and  against 

*  J.  P.  Rabaut,  " sur  la  Eevolution  Fran9aise,'*  p.  27. 
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the  change  of  ri;li^on.  A  ahepliei'tl  being  absent,  temlin_ 
the  flocks  on  the  hills,  thc'V  HumnionL'J  bini  to  appear  and  I 
(leuide  this  important  question :  when,  having  no  liking  to  I 
innovation,  ho  gave  his  voice  in  favour  ui'  the  existiog  tbrm  I 
of  worship;  and  this  pariah  remained, catholic,  und  is  so  at  I 
this  (lay,  in  the  heart  of  the  protestant  cantons, 

I  proceed  to  noma  facts  which  I  have  arranged  for  the  his-  j 
tory  of  Toleration.     In  the  Memoirn  of  James  the  Second^  I 
when  that  mouai'eh  published  "  The  Declaration  for  Liberty- J 
of  Conscience,"   the  catholic  reasons  and  liberalises  like  K  I 
modem  philosopher :  he  accuses  "  the  jealousy  of  our  clergy,  f 
who  had  degraded  themBelves  into  intriguers ;  and  like  me-  \ 
chanics  in  a  trade,  who  are  atraid  of  nothing  so  much  a 
interio^jers — they  had  therefore  induced  indifferent  persons  to  | 
imagine  that  their  earnest  contest  was  not  about  their  faith,  ] 
hut  about  tlicir  temporal  possessions.     It  was  incongruous  1 
that  a  church,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  should  | 
constrain  persons,  under  heavy  penalties  and  punishments,  to 
beUeve  as  she  does :  they  delighted,  he  asserted,  to  hold  an 
iron  rod  over  dissenters  and  catholics ;  so  sweet  was  domi- 
nion, that  the  very  thought  of  others  participating  in  th^ 
freedom  made  them  deny  the  very  doctrine  tbey  preached," 
Tile  chief  argument  the  catholic  urged  on  this  occasion  wuj 
"  the  reofonableness  of  repealing  laws  which  made  men  liabls 
to  the  greatest  punishments  for  that  it  was  not  in  their  powoi 
to  remedy,  i'or  that  no  man  could  force  himself  to  belie* 
what  he  really  did  not  believe."* 

Such  was  the  rational  language  of  the  most  bigoted  offl 
zealots ! — The  lbs  can  bleat  like  the  lamb.     At  the  very  ii 
mcnt  James  the  Second  was  uttering  this  miid  expoatulatioi 
iu  his  own  heai't  he  had  anathematised  the  nation ;  for  1  bail 
seen  some  of  the  king's  private  papers,  which  still  exiabg 
they  consist  of  communications,  chiefly  by  the  most  bigote  ._ 
priests,  with  the  wildest  projects,  and  most  infatuated  pro* 
pheciea  and  dreams,  of  restoring  the  true  catholic  faith  in 
England  I    Had  the  Jesuit-led  monarch  i-etainod  the  English 
throne,  the  language  he  now  addressed  to  the  nation  wowlA  _ 
have  been  no  longer  used ;  and  in  that  case  it  woi 
served  his  protestant  subjects.    He  asked  for  toleration,  to  b 
come  intolerant !     He  devoted  himself,  not  to  the  h« 


"Life  uf  James  tbc  Seccmd,  ftDm  li 


nPfllii- 
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part  of  the  English  nation ;  and  yet  he  was  surprised  that  he 
was  left  one  morning  without  an  army  !  When  the  catholic 
monarch  issued  this  declai'ation  for  "liberty  of  conscience," 
the  Jekyll  of  his  day  observed,  that  "  it  was  but  scaffolding : 
they  intend  to  build  another  house,  and  when  that  house 
(Popery)  is  built,  they  will  take  down  the  scaffold."* 

When  presbytery  was  our  lord,  they  who  had  endured  the 
tortures  of  persecution,  and  raised  such  sharp  outcries  for 
freedom,  of  all  men  were  the  most  intolerant :  hardly  had 
they  tasted  of  the  Circean  cup  of  dominion,  ere  they  were 
transformed  into  the  most  hideous  or  the  most  grotesque 
monsters  of  political  power.  To  their  eyes  toleration  was  an 
hydra,  and  the  dethroned  bishops  had  never  so  vehemently 
declaimed  against  what,  in  ludicrous  rage,  one  of  the  high- 
flying presbyterians  called  "  a  cursed  intolerable  toleration !" 
They  advocated  the  rights  of  persecution ;  and  "  shallow 
Edwards,"  as  Milton  calls  the  author  of  "The  Gangrsena," 
published  a  treatise  against  toleration.  They  who  had  so 
long  complained  of  "  the  licensers,"  now  sent  all  the  books 
they  condemned  to  penal  fires.  Prynne  now  vindicated  the 
very  doctrines  under  which  he  himself  had  so  severely  suf- 
fered ;  assuming  the  highest  possible  power  of  civil  govern- 
ment, even  to  the  infliction  of  death  on  its  opponents.  Prynne 
lost  all  feeling  for  the  ears  of  others ! 

The  idea  of  toleration  was  not  intelligible  for  too  long  a 
period  in  the  annals  of  Europe:  no  parties  probably^ could 
conceive-  the  idea  of  toleration  in  the  struggle  for  predo- 
minance. Treaties  are  not  proffered  when  conquest  is  the 
concealed  object.  Men  were  immolated !  a  massacre  was  a 
sacrifice!  'medals  were  struck  to  commemorate  these  holy  per- 
secutions If  The  destroying  angel,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
cross,  and  in  the  other  a  sword,  with  these  words — Vgonot^ 
toricm  Strages,  1572 — "The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots" — 

*  This  was  a  Baron  Wallop.   From  Dr.  H.  Sampson's  Manuscript  Diary. 

+  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  catholics  were  afterwards  aaliamed  of 
these  indiscretions  ;  they  were  unwilling  to  own  that  there  were  any  medals^ 
which  commemorate  massacres.  Thuanus,  in  his  53rd  book,  has  minutely 
described  them.  The  medals,  however,  have  become  excessively  scarce ; 
but  copies  inferior  to  the  originals  have  been  sold.  They  had  also  pictures 
on  similar  subjects,  accompanied  by  insulting  inscriptions,  which  latter 
they  have  effaced,  sometimes  very  imperfectly.  See  Hollis's  **  Memoirs," 
p.  312 — 14.  This  enthusiast  advertised  in  the  papers  to  request  travellers 
to  procure  them. 
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proves  that  toleration  will  not  agree  with  that  date,* 
teliiau,  a  etatesman  and  a  humane  man,  was  at  a  loss  how  to- 1 
decide  on  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  France.     In.  J 
1532  they  fijst  began  to  burn  the  Lutherans  or  CftlviniBta 
and  to  cut  out  the  tonguea  of  all  proteetants,  "that  th^-l 
might  no  longer  proteet."     According  to  Father  Paul,  fifbj:! 
tbouHond  p«rBons  had  perished  in  the  N^etherlands,  by  dif^  f 
ferent  tortures,  for  religion.     But  a  change  in  the  reli^on 
the  state,  Castelnau  coDsidered,  would  occaiiioD  one  u'  ' 
government :  he  wondered  how  it  happened,  that  the 
thev  punished  with  death,  it  only  increEised  the  number  of  tlitti 
Tictims :  martyrs  produced  proselytes.    As  a  statesman,  Iisfl 
lookeil  round  the  great  field  of  human  actions  in  the  historjrB 
of  the  past ;  there  he  discovered  that  the  Homans  weru  moK  I 
enlightened  in  their  actions  than  ourselves ;  that  Trajan  oonir 
manded  Pliny  the  younger  not  to  molest  the  Christiana  for 
their  religion,  but  should  their  conduct  endaoger  the  state, 
to  put  down  illegal  cuxembUes ;  that  JuUan  the  Apostate  eX' 
preuly  forbad  the  execution  of  the  Christians,  who  then  imai-.J 
gined  that  they  were  seeumg  their  solvation  by maityrdomjV 
but  ho  ordered  all  their  goods  to  be  oofifiscatei—A  severe  pa*  I 
nishmeut — ^by  which  Julian  prevented  more  than  he  ooold  hxn 
done  by  persecutions.    "  All  this,' '  he  adds,  "  we  read  in  eeoU 
siastical  history ."t     Such  were  the  sentiments  of  CastalnaC 
m  1560,     Amidst  perplesities  of  state  necessity,  and  of  o 
common  humanity,  the  notion  of  toleration  had  not  e 
into  tne  views  of  the  statesman.     It  was  also  at  this  tins. 
that  Se  Sainctes,  a  great  controversial  writer,  declared,  ^Bn 
had  the  fires  hghted  for  the  destruction  of  Calvinism  no?^ 
been  extinguished,  tho  Eect  had  not  spread  !     Ahflut  half  & 
century  subsequent  to  this  period,  Thuanus  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  great  mind  who  appears  to  have  insinuated  to  the  French 
monarch  and  his  nation,  that  they  might  live  at  peace  Witl^ 
heretics  j  by  which  avowal  he  called  down  on  himself  t' 
haughty  indignation  of  Borne,  and  a  declaration  that  i 
man  who  spoke  in  favour  of  heretics  must  necessarily  be  o: 
of  the  fii'st  class.     Hear  the  afflicted  historian:  "Havemef 
no  compassion,  after  forty  years  passed  full  of  contimM 
miseries  ?     Have  they  no  fear  after  the  loss  of  the  Aether 

*  The  Sida  Regia  of  the  Tntienn  hna  sUll  npcn  its  walli  a  painting  1^ 
VsiaH  of  ttiis  mnasaere,  among  the  othei'  important  cTenta  in  the  hUlcry 
of  the  Popes  aimilru'lf  oommemorated. 

•f  "lt€mo\Ka  ds  Michel  <Ie  Castelnau,"  llv.  i.  c.  i. 
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lands,  occasioned  by  the  frantic  obstinacy  which  marked  the 
times  ?  I  grieve  that  such  sentiments  should  have  occasioned 
my  book  to  have  been  examined  with  a  rigour  that  amounts 
to  calumny."  Such  was  the  language  of  Thuanus,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1606  ;•  which  indicates  an  approximation  to  tols' 
ration,  but  which  term  was  not  probably  yet  found  in  any 
dictionary.  We  may  consider,  as  so  many  attempts  at  tole- 
ration, the  great  national  synod  of  Dort,  whose  history  is 
amply  written  by  Brandt ;  and  the  mitigating  protestantism  of 
Laud,  to  approximate  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Koman  church ; 
but  the  sjniod,  after  holding  about  two  hundred  sessions, 
closed,  dividing  men  into  universalists  and  semi-universalists, 
supralapsarians  and  sublapsarians !  The  rrformed  themselves 
produced  the  remonstrants ;  and  Laud's  ceremonies  ended  in 
placing  the  altar  eastward,  and  in  raising  the  scaffold  for  the 
monarchy  and  the  hierarchy.  Error  is  circuitous  when  it 
will  do  what  it  has  not  yet  leamt.  They  were  pressing  for 
conformity  to  do  that  which,  a  century  afterwards,  they  found 
could  only  be  done  by  toleration. 

The  secret  history  of  toleratiofi  among  certain  parties  has 
been  disclosed  to  us  by  a  curious  document,  from  that  reli- 
gious Macliiavel,  the  fierce  ascetic  republican  John  Knox,  a 
calvinistical  Pope.  "  While  the  posterity  of  Abraham,"  says 
that  migjfity  and  artful  reformer,  "  were  few  in  numher,  and 
while  they  sojourned  in  different  countries,  they  were  merely 
required  to  avoid  all  participation  in  the  idolatrous  rites  of 
the  heathen ;  but  as  soon  as  they  prospered  into  a  kingdom, 
and  had  obtained  possession  of  Canaan,  they  were  strictly 
charged  to  suppress  idolatry,  and  to  destroy  all  the  monu- 
ments and  incentives.  The  same  duty  was  now  incumbent 
on  the  professors  of  the  true  religion  in  Scotland.  Formerly, 
when  not  more  than  ten  persons  in  a  county  were  enlightened, 
it  would  have  been  foolishness  to  have  demanded  of  the 
nobility  the  suppression  of  idolatry.  But  now,  when  know- 
ledge had  been  increased,"  &c.t  Such  are  the  men  who  cry 
out  for  toleration  during  their  state  of  political  weakness,  but 
who  cancel  the  bond  by  which  they  hold  their  tenure  when- 
ever they  "  obtain  possession  of  Canaan."  The  only  com- 
mentary on  this  piece  of  the  secret  history  of  toleration  is 
the  acute  remark  of  Swift : — "  We  are  fully  convinced  that  we 
5hall  always  tolerate  them,  but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us." 

*  "Life  of  ThuanuB,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Collinson,"  p.  116. 
t  Dr.  M'Crie's  "Life  of  John  Knox,"  u.  122. 
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Tho  truth  id  that  t 
parties!  and  1  will  nc 
pai'tj  thrust  itgeir. 

When  the  kings  of  ^Eugtand  would  forciblj  have  established  1 
episuopacy  in  Scotland,  the  presbyters  passed  an  aut  a^aitut  J 
the  toleration  of  disaentert  from  pretSiftarian  doctfit 
discipline;  and  thus,  as  Quthrie  observes,  they  were  com- 
mitting the  same  violence  on  the  cnnsciences  of  their  brethren 
which  they  oppcKcd  in  the  king.  The  presbyterians  contrired 
their  I'nmoos  covenant  to  dispossess  tlie  royalists  of  their 
liviDgs ;  and  the  independents,  who  assumed  the  principle  (rf  I 
toleration  in  their  very  name,  shortly  after  enlbrced  whats 
they  called  the  engagement,  to  eject  the  preshyteriana !  InM 
England,  where  the  diesenters  were  ejected,  their  ^eat  advo-  j 
cate  Calamy  complnins  that  the  dissenters  were  only  maUng 
use  of  the  same  arguments  which  the  most  eminent  reformei-s 
had  done  in  their  noble  defence  of  the  reformation  against  the 
papists;  while  the  arguments  of  the  established  church  ngaiiiitb 
the  dissenters  were  the  same  which  were  urged  hy  the  papists  J 
against  the  protestant  reformation  !•     When  the  presbyte- 

'  I  quote  tiDm  aa  uupnblifilied  letter,  written  w  hie  as  is  ITIS,  t 
draped  to  the  author  uf  ' '  The  Free  and  Candid  Diaquisitiou,"  l;7  th«  Sm. 
Tlioians  Allen,  rector  of  Kettering,  Xoithamptoiuhire.  Howerer  extTsn- 
gut  Uis  doetrme  appenre  to  ua,  I  Buspect  that  it  exhihite  thl^conCMled 
seulimeDls  of  eTen  tome  pmtEstant  churchmen  I  This  rector  nf  Eetteiing 
altriljut«B  the  grontJi  of  Bchum  to  the  nei/ligciti:e  of  the  clergj,  and  smidb 
to  hate  perstcnted  both  the  orehbishops,  "  la  his  dDtriment,"  aa  ha  tAlls 
lu,  with  Bingnlar  plans  of  reform  borrowBd  from  n 
He  wished  to  revive  the  pisotice  iuculcated  by  a 
of  Lftoilicen  of  having  prayers  ad  koram  noaam  et  ad  tetperam — pntf  eq 
twice  a  day  in  the  chnrohes.     But  his  grand  project  lake  in  ' '    '  — 

"  I  let  the  archbishop  know  that  I  bad  coiopoaed  au  iroiucon,  « 
I  prove  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  jiawrr  avtr  caiacieacu  in  n 
of  raligion,  which  utterly  aileDces  their  argomeats  who  plead  lo  hard  / 
toitrntivJi.  I  took  my  uhemo  from  '  A  Discontse  of  Seclesiaatical  Ful^,* 
wherein  the  aothority  of  the  civil  magrstrnte  over  the  cantcienoes  of  snfa- 
Jects  in  luattem  of  external  religion  ia  aasBrted  ;  the  miiehU/a  and  i)iea»- 
Tenienctno/  lotcrallon  are  represented,  and  all  pFotenoea  plaided  in  behalf 
of  liberty  rff  coatcicnee  are  fully  answered.  If  this  book  were  r&r~ 
printed  and  considered,  the  king  would  know  bis  puwer  aa^  the  peopM 
theirdnty."  1 

The  rector  of  Kettering  eeems  not  to  have  known  that  llie  author  of  thit^ 
"Discoone  on  Eccleaiaetical  Polity"  wns  tho  notorious  Parker,  immoc 
tabsed  by  the  satire  of  Marrell.  This  politii^al  apostate,  from  a  republlcal 
and  Presbyterian,  became  a  forions  advocate  for  aMtrary  goteramtnt  il 
church  and  state!     He  easily  won  lie  favour  of  Jan 
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rians  were  our  masters,  and  preached  up  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  civil  power,  it  was 
unquestionably  passing  a  self-condemnation  on  their  own 
recent  opposition  and  detraction  of  the  former  episcopacy. 
Whenever  men  act  from  a  secret  motive  entirely  contrary  to 
their  ostensible  one,  such  monstrous  results  will  happen  ;  and 
as  extremes  will  join,  however  opposite  they  appear  in  their 
beginnings,  John  Knox  and  Father  Petre,  in  oflSce,  would 
have  equally  served  James  the  Second  as  confessor  and  prime 
minister ! 

A.  fact  relating  to  the  famous  Justus  Lipsius  proves  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a  clear  notion  of  toleba.tion.  This 
learned  man,  after  having  been  ruined  by  the  religious  wars 
of  the  Netherlands,  found  an  honourable  retreat  in  a  profes- 
sor's chair  at  Leyden,  and  without  difficulty  abjured  papacy. 
He  published  some  political  works :  and  adopted  as  his  great 
principle,  that  only  one  religion  should  be  allowed  to  a  people, 
and  that  no  clemency  should  be  granted  to  non-conformists, 
who,  he  declares,  should  be  pursued  by  sword  and  fire  :  in  this 
manner  a  single  member  would  be  cut  off  to  preserve  the 
body  sound.  Ure,  seca — are'  his  words.  Strange  notions 
these  in  a  protestant  republic ;  and,  in  fact,  in  Holland  it  was 
approving  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  oppressors,  the  Duke 
d'Alva  and  Philip  the  Second,  from  which  they  had  hardly 
recovered.*  It  was  a  principle  by  which  we  must  inevitably 
infer,  says  Bayle,  that  in  Holland  no  other  mode  of  religious 
belief  but  one  sect  should  be  permitted;  and  that  those 
Pagans  who  had  hanged  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  had 
done  what  they  ought.  Lipsius  found  himself  sadly  embar- 
rassed when  refuted  by  Theodore  Cornhert,t  the  firm  advo- 
cate of  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  at  length  Lipsius, 
that  protestant  with  a  catholic  heart,  was  forced  to  eat  his 

made  him  Bishop  of  Oxford  !  His  principles  were  so  violent  that  Father 
Petre,  the  confessor  of  James,  made  sure  of  him  !  This  letter  of  the 
Vv.'Ctor  of  Kettering,  in  adopting  the  system  of  such  a  catholic  bishop, 
confirms  my  suspicion  that  toleration  is  condemned  as  an  evil  among  some 
protestants  ! 

*  The  cruelties  practised  by  the  Protestant  against  the  Catholic  party 
are  pictured  and  described  in  Arnoudt  Van  Geluwe's  book,  **  Over  de  Ont- 
ledinghe  van  dry  verscheyden  Niew-Ghereformeerde  Martelaers  Boecken," 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1656. 

t  Cornhert  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Dutch  literature,  and  even  of  their 
arts.  lie  was  the  composer  of  the  great  national  air  of  William  of  Orange ; 
he  was  too  a  famofis  engraver,  the  master  of  Qt)ltzius.  On  his  death-bed 
he  was  still  writing  against  iht persecution  of  heretics. 
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words,  like  Piato!  hia  onion,  deelarincf  that  the  two  objection*  1 
able  words,  vre,  xeca,  were  borrowed  from  medicine,  meaniiis;  I 
not  literally  Jlre  and  tieord,  but  a  strong  eiticauious  remedy,  I 
oaA  of  those  powerful  medicinee  to  expel  poison.  Joau  da-fl 
Serres,  a  warm  Huguenot,  carried  tbe  principle  of  TOLBUAZiof  I 
80  far  in  his  "  Inventaire  g^nfiralo  de  rHistoire  de  France,'*  W 
as  to  blame  Charles  Martel  for  compelliug  the  FrisanB,whDm  ' 
he  had  conquered,  to  adopt  Christianity !  "  A  pardonable 
zeal,"  he  observes,  "  in  a  warrior ;  but  in  fact  the  minds  of 
men  cannot  be  gained  over  by  arms,  nor  that  religioa 
forced  upon  them,  which  must  be  introduced  into  the  hearts  j 
of  men  by  iea»7ii."  It  is  cuinous  to  see  a  protestant,  in  Lift  I 
zeal  for  toleration,  blaming  a  king  for  forcing  idolaters  to  be*  I 
come  Chriatiane ;  and  to  have  found  an  opportunity  to  ex«  I 
press  Ilia  opinions  in  the  dark  history  of  the  eighth  century,! 
ia  an  instance  how  historians  incorporate  their  passions  inff 
their  works,  and  view  ancient  facta  ivith  modem  eyes.  I 

The  protaatant  cannot  grant  toleration  to  the  catholic  1 
unless  the  catholic  ceases  to  be  a  papist;  and  the  Arminian 
church,  which  opMied  its  wide  bosom  to  receive  eveiy  deno- 
mination of  Christians,  nevertheleEs  were  forced  to  exclude 
the  papiste,  for  their  paseive  obedience  to  the  supremacy  d.  _ 
the  Boman  pontiif.  The  catholic  has  curiously  told  v 
this  word  toleration,  that  Ce  mot  devient  fort  en  vs  ^ 
mesure  gue  le  tiovthre  det  tolerana  augmente.*  It  was  a  wori*^ 
whicii  seemed  of  recent  introduction,  though  the  book  it 
modern !  The  proteetants  have  disputed  much  how  t»x  th^ 
might  tolerate,  or  whether  they  sbnuld  tolerate  at  all ;  "a 
difficulty,"  triumphantly  eiclainis  the  cathoHc,  "which  they 
are  not  likely  ever  to  settle,  while  they  maintain  their  prineiples 
of  pretended  reformation  ;  the  couBccjuences  which  natumly 
follow  excite  horror  to  the  Christian.  It  is  the  weak  who 
raise  such  outcries  for  toleration ;  the  strong  find  authority 
legitimate."  "^ 

A  religion  which  admits  not  of  toleration  cannot  be  s 
tolerated,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  its  obtaining  a  poUtij 
ascendancy. 

When  Priscillian  and  six  of  his  followers  were  coudemnej 
to  torture  and  execution  for  asserting  that  the  three  pereoi 
of  the  Trinity  were  to  be  considered  as  three  different  aecey  , 
iions  cf  the  same  being,  Saint  Ambrose  and  Saint  Martu] 

•  "  Dictionnoire  lie  Trevous,"  ai!  i^oat.i  Tolerance.    Printed  in 
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awerted  the  cause  of  offended  humanity,  and  refused  to  com- 
municate with  the  bishops  who  had  called  out  for  the  blood 
of  the  Friscillianists ;  but  Cardinal  Baronius,  the  annalist  of 
the  church,  was  greatly  embarrassed  to  explain  how  men  of 
real  purity  could  abstain  from  applatiding  the  ardent  zeal  of 
'  the  persecution :  he  preferred  to  give  up  the  saints  rather 
than  to  allow  of  toleration — ^for  he  acknowledges  that  the 
toleration  which  these  saints  would  have  allowed  was  not 
exempt  from  sin.* 

In  the  preceding  article,  "  Political  Eeligionism,"  we  have 
shown  how  to  provide  against  the  possible  evil  of  the  tolerated 
becoming  the  tolerators  !  Toleration  has  been  suspected  of 
indifference  to  religion  itself;  but  with  sound  minds,  it  is 
only  an  indifference  to  the  logomachies  of  theology — things 
'^  not  of  God,  but  of  man/'  that  have  perished,  and  that  are 
perishing  around  us ! 


APOLOGY  FOE  THE  PARISIAN  MASSACRE. 

A»"  original  document  now  lying  before  me,  the  autograph 
letter  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  will  prove,  that  the  unparalleled 
massacre,  called  by  the  world  religious^  was,  in  the  French 
cabinet,  considered  merely  as  political;  one  of  those  revolting 
state  expedients  which  a  pretended  instant  necessity  has  too 
often  inflicted  on  that  part  of  a  nation  which,  like  the  under- 
current, subterraneously  works  its  way,  and  runs  counter  to 
the  great  stream,  till  the  critical  moment  arrives  when  one  or 
the  other  must  cease. 

The  massacre  began  on  St.  Bartholomew  day,  in  August, 
1572,  lasted  in  France  during  seven  days :  that  awful  event 
interrupted  the  correspondence  of  our  court  with  that  of 
France.  A  long  silence  ensued ;  the  one  did  not  dare  to  tell 
the  tale  which  the  other  could  not  listen  to.  But  sovereigns 
know  how  to  convert  a  mere  domestic  event  into  a  poHtical 
expedient.  Charles  the  Ninth,  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
sent  over  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  request  Elizabeth 
to  staiid  as  sponsor :  by  this  the  French  monarch  obtained  a 
double  purpose;   it  served  to  renew  his  interrupted  inter- 

*  Sismondi,  "Hist,  des  Fran^ais,"  i.  41.  The  character  of  Hiq  first 
person  who  introduced  civil  persecation  into  the  Christian  church  has  been 
described  by  Sulpicius  Severus.  See  Dr.  Maclaine's  note  in  his  translation 
of  Mosheim's  **  Ecclesiastical  History,"  vol.  i.  428, 
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couree  with  the  silent  queen,  aud  alarmed  the  French  proteft- 
tants  by  abating  their  hopee,  which  long  rested  on  the  dd  ot 
the  English  queen. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Sth  February,  1573, 
dressed  by  the  king  to  La  Motfe  Fonelon,  his  resident  am" 
bassador  at  London.  The  king  in  this  letter  minutely  detail* 
a  confidential  intercourse  with  his  mother,  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicia,  who,  perhaps,  may  liave  dictated  this  lettai*  to  t" 
secretary,  although  signed  by  the  Ling  with  his  own  Itand;* 
Such  minute  particulars  could  only  have  been  known  to  her^ 
self.  The  Earl  of  Wolehester  (Worcester)  was  now  taking 
bis  departure,  having  come  to  Paris  on  the  baptism  of  th# 
princess;  and  accompanied  by  WaJsingham,  our  resident 
ambassador,  after  taking  leave  of  Charles,  had  the  foUowinfj' 
interview  with  Catharine  de  Medicis.  An  interview  wi1& 
the  yoiing  monarch  was  usually  concluded  by  a  separattf 
audience  with  his  mother,  who  jirubablj'  wns  still  the  direu* 
tress  of  his  councils.  ^ 

The  French  court  now  renewed  their  favourite  project  of 
marrying  the  Dake  d'Alen^on  with  Elizabeth.  They  bod* 
long  wished  to  settle  this  turbulent  spirit,  and  the  negotia^ 
tion  with  Elizabeth  had  been  bi-oken  off  in  conseciuenoe  oT 
the  massacre  at  Paris.  They  were  somewhat  uneasy  }e8t  b( 
should  share  the  fate  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  WJrt 
had  not  long  before  been  eipedited  on  the  same  fhtitiMI 
errand  ;  and  Elizabeth  had  already  objected  to  the  dispitritjl 
of  their  ages,  the  Duke  of  Aleii^on,  being  only  serente 
and  the  mmden  queen  sis -and- thirty ;  but  Catharine  i 
served  that  Alenfon  was  only  one  year  younger  than  hitf 
brother,  against  whom  this  objection  had  not  oceuiTed  M 
Elizabeth,  for  he  had  been  sent  back  upon  anotjier  pretext— * 
some  difficulty  which  the  queen  had  contrived  about  liis  peN 
forming  mass  in  his  own  house.  Q 

After  Catharine  de  Medicis  had  assured  the  Earl  of  WopJ 
cester  of  her  great  affection  for  tlie  Queen  of  England,  a 

*  All  the  numecous  letters  which  I  have  EeenofCharleB  tliB  Nioth,  n. 
in  the  posBeesiun  df  Mr.  Jlntra;,  are  carefully  eigDcd  by  hlDiBelf,  aii<[  j 
hOiTe  uIeu  obacried  poitscfipte  vritten  vith  bis  own  Itand  ;  tliEj  are  idwj^        ' 
CoDDtei'sigaed  by  hia  secretar;,      I  mentjoa  this  clrcmustiince,  becauM^  !d 
the  DicUaniudTt  Niitariqite,  it  U  enid  that  CharlsB,  who  died  jnniig,  y/u 
SD  given  up  to  the  amnaemeiils  o!  bis  age,  tbnt  he  would  nut  eren  illii  htl       HI 
dsBpatches,  and  introduced,  tbe  oustoni  of  aeci-etmiee  subaoribing  for  "  -"^^ 
kiag.     Thiji  volamlnoua  corrcBpoudeiice  ahawg  the  falsity  of  this  ■! 
meut.    HiEtory  is  too  often  composed  of  popuiiir  talea  of  tl ' 
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her  and  the  king's  strict  intention  to  preserve  it,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  desirous  of  this  proposed  marriage 
taking  place,  she  took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  the  cause  of  the  queen  his  mistress's 
marked  coolness  toward  them.  The  narrative  becomes  now 
dramatic. 

"  On  this  Walsingham,  who  kept  always  close  by  the  side 
of  the  count,  here  took  on  himself  to  answer,  acknowledging 
that  the  said  count  had  indeed  been  charged  to  speak  on  this 
head;  and  he  then  addressed  some  words  in  English  to 
"Worcester.  And  afterwards  the  count  gave  to  my  lady  and 
mother  to  understand,  that  the  queen  his  mistress  had  been 
waiting  for  an  answer  on  two  articles ;  the  one  concerning 
religion,  and  the  other  for  an  interview.  My  lady  and 
mother  instantly  replied,  that  she  had  never  heard  any  arti- 
cles mentioned,  on  which  she  would  not  have  immediately 
satisfied  the  Sieur  Walsingham,  who  then  took  up  the  word ; 
first  observing  that  the  count  was  not  accustomed  to  business 
of  this  nature,  but  that  he  himself  knew  for  certain  that  the 
cause  of  this  negotiation  for  marriage  not  being  more  ad* 
vanced,  was  really  these  two  unsettled  points :  that  his  mis- 
tress still  wished  that  the  point  of  religion  should  be  cleared 
up ;  for  that  they  concluded  in  England  that  this  business 
was  designed  only  to  amuse  and  never  to  be  completed  (as 
happened  in  that  of  my  brother  the  Duke  of  Anjou) ;  and 
the  other  point  concerned  the  interview  between  my  brother 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on ;  because  some  letters  which  may  have 
been  written  between  the  parties*  in  such  sort  of  matters, 
could  not  have  the  same  force  which  the  sight  and  presence 
of  both  the  persons  would  undoubtedly  have.  But,  he 
added,  another  thing ^  which  had  also  greatly  retarded  this 
business,  teas  what  had  happened  lately  in  this  kingdom  ;  and 
during  such  troubles,  proceeding  from  religion,  it  could  not 
have  been  well  timed  to  have  spoken  with  them  concerning 
the  said  marriage  ;  and  that  himself  and  those  of  his  nation 
had  been  in  great  fear  in  this  kingdom,  thinking  that  we  in- 
tended to  extirpate  all  those  of  the  said  religion.  On  this, 
my  lady  and  mother  answered  him  instantly  and  in  order : 

*  These  love-letters  of  Alen9on  to  our  Elizabeth  are  notioed  by  Camden, 
who  observes,  that  the  queen  became  wearied  by  receiving  so  many  ;  and 
to  put  an  end  to  this  trouble,  she  consented  that  the  young  duke  should 
come  over,  conditionally,  that  he  should  not  be  offended  if  her  suitor  should 
return  home  suitless. 

TOL.  III.  B 
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That  she  was  certain  that  the  tjueeii  liis  mistresB  could  nevevi 
like  nor  value  a  prince  who  had  not  his  religion  at  heart:}rf 
and  whoever  would  desire  to  have  this  otherwise,  would  1: 
depriving  htm  of  what  we  hold  dearest  in  this  world  ;  Tht 
lie  might  recollect  that  my  hrother  had  always  inshtod  ( 
-till!  Ireedom  of  religion,  and  that  it  was  from  the  difficulty  oi 
itci  public  exorcise,  which  he  tdnays  insisted  on,  which  had  I 
btoken  off  this  uegotiation :   the  Duke  d'Alen^ou  will  hi 
satistied  when  this  jioint  is  forced  on,  and  ivill  hasten  over  ti 
the  queen,  persuaded  that  she  will  not  occasion  him  the  p 
and  the  Bhame  of  passing  over  the  eoas  without  happily  tax] 
minating  this  offaii'.     In  regard  to  what  hoe  oecun-ed  flu 
latter  day»,  that  he  must  have  seen  how  it  happened  by  Id 
fault  of  tie  chiefs  of  those  who  remained  here ;  for  when  tiw>^ 
late  admiral  was  treacherously  wounded  at  Ndtre  Dame,  be 
knew  the  affiiotion  it  threw  us  into  (fearful  that  it  might 
hare  occasioned  great  troubles  in  this  kingdom),  and  the 
diligence  we  used  to  verify  judicially  whence  it  proceeded  ; 
and  the  verification  was  nearly  finished,  when  they  were  Ba> J 
forgetful,  as  to  raise  a  conspiracy,  to  attempt  the  lives  < 
myself,  my  lady  and  mother,  and  my  brothers,  f    " 
tlie  whole  statu ;  which  was  the  causqj  that  to  avoid  tbi^  ] 
was  coiopelled,  to  my  very  great  r^jet,  to  permit  what  Imi' 
happened  in  this  city ;  but  as  he  had  witnessed,  I  gave  ovAea 
to  stop,  as  soon  as  possible,  Uiis  fury  of  the  people,  and  p' 
every  one  in  repose.     8n  this,  the  Sieur  Walaingham  ref 
to  my  lady  and  mother,  that  the  eiereise  of  the  said  rdt^ 
had  been  interdicted  in  this  kingdom.     To  which  she  s 
answered,  that  this  liad  not  been  done  but  for  a  ffood:  a 
holy  piurpose ;  namely,  that  the  fury  of  the  catholic  { 
might  the  sooner  be  allayed,  who  else  had  been  reminded4l 
the  past  calamities,  and  woold  again  have  been  lot  loc 
against  those  of  tlie  said  religion,  had  they  continued-  4 
preach  in  this  kingdom.     Also  should  these  once  mors  fixKBi' 
any  chiefs,  which  I  will  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  giving' 
him  clearly  and  pointedly  to  midtrstand,  that  what  isdooa 
here  is  much  the  same  as  what  has  been  done,  and  ia  new 
praetisiHl  by  the  queen  his  mistress  in  her  kingdom.    S(xAa 
permits  the  exercise  but  of  one  religion,  although  th«M  ne 
many  of  her  people  who  are  of  another ;  and  having'  algo^ 
during  her  i-eign,  pmiished  those  of  her  subjects  w'  ' 

found  seditious  aud  rehelliaufi.     It  is  true  this  has  b 
by  the  laws,  but  I  indeed  could  not  aot  in  the  same 
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• 

forfrnding  myself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and  the  coDspiracy 
raised  against  me  and  mine,  and  my  kingdom,  ready  to  be 
executed,  I  had  no  time  to  arraign  and  try  in  open  justice  as 
much  as  I  wished,  but  was  constrained,  to  my  very  great  re- 
gret, to  strike  the  blow  (lascher  le  main)  in  what  has  been 
done  in  this  city." 

This  letter  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  however,  does  not  her6 
conclude.  "My  lady  and  mother"  plainly  acquaints  the 
Earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  that  her  son 
had  never  interfered  between  their  mistress  -and  her  subjects, 
and  in  return  expects  the  same  favour ;  although,  by  accounts 
they  had  received  from  England,  many  ships  were  arming  to 
assist  their  rebels  at  Eochelle.  "  My  lady  and  mother"  ad- 
vances another  step,  and  declares  that  Elizabeth  by  treaty  is 
bound  to  assist  her  son  against  his  rebellious  subjects ;  and 
they  expect,  at  least,  that  Elizabeth  will  not  only  stop  these 
armaments  in  all  her  ports,  but  exemplarily  punish  the 
offenders.    I  resume  the  lettear. 

''And  on  hearing  this,  the  said  Walsingham  changed 
colour,  and  appeared  somewhat  astonished,  as  my  lady  and 
mother  well  perceived  by  his  face ;  and  on  this  he  requested 
the  Count  of  Worcester  to  mention  the  order  which  he  knew 
the  queen  his  mistress  had  issued  to  prevent  these  people 
from  assisting  those  of  La  Eochelle ;  but  that  in  Englimd,  so 
numerous  were  the  seamen  and  others  who  gained  their  live- 
lihood by  maritime  affairs,  and  who  would  starve  without  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  it  was  impossible  to  interdict 
them." 

Charles  the  Ninth  encloses  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  London,  in  part  agreeing  with  an  account  the 
ambassador  had  sent  to  the  king,  of  an  English  expedition 
nearly  ready  to  sail  for  La  Bochelle,  to  assist  his  rebellious 
subjects.  He  is  still  further  alarmed,  that  Elizabeth  foments 
the  wartegeiuc,  and  assists  underhand  the  discontented.  He 
urges  the  ambassador  to  hasten  to  the  queen,  to  impart  these 
complaints  in  the  most  friendly  way,  as  he  knows  the  ambas- 
sador can  well  do,  and  as,  no  doubt,  Walsingham  will  have- 
already  prepared  her  to  receive.  Charles  entreats  Elizabeth 
to  prove  her  good  faith  by  deeds  and  not  by  words ;  to  act 
openly  on  a  point  wliich  admits  of  no  dissimulation.  The 
best  proof  of  her  friendship  will  be  the  marriage ;  and  the* 
ambassador,  after  opening  this  business  to  her  chief  ministelrs, 
who  the  king  thinks  are  desirous  of  this  projected  marriage, 
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is  then  "to  acr[UBint  the  queen  with  what  has  passed betweeit 
her  ambassadors  and  rnyBelf."  , 

Such  is  the  first  letter  on  English  aftairs  which  Charley 
the  Ninth  despatched  to  his  ambassador,  after  an  awfut 
silence  of  six  munthe,  during  which  time  La  Motte  Feneloa 
was  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Elizabeth.  Thf- 
a^logy  for  the  massacre  ol'  St.  Bartholomew  cornea  irom  the 
king  himself,  and  coutaine  eeveral  remarkable  eipresaionfc 
which  are  at  least  divested  of  that  style  of  bigotry  anof 
esultatioa  we  miglit  have  expected ;  on  the  contrary,  thii> 
Banguinary  and  inconsiderate  young  monarch,  as  he  is  leprs- 
aented,  writes  in  a  subdued  and  sorrowing  tone,  lamenting  bis^ 
hard  necessity,  regretting  he  could  not  have  recourse  to  th» 
laws,  and  appealing  to  others  lor  his  efforts  to  check  tliefiiry 
of  the  people,  which  he  himself  had  let  looae.  Catharine  da 
Medieis,  who  had  governed  him  from  the  tender  age  of  elevtai 
years,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  might  unquestionabJy 
have  persuaded  him  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  ez' 
plosion.  Charles  the  Ninth  died  young,  and  his  character  ii 
unfavourably  viewed  by  the  historians.  In  the  voluminous 
correspondence  which  I  have  examined,  could  we  judge  by 
Etate  letters  of  the  character  of  him  who  subscribes  them,  wp< 
must  form  a  very  different  notion  ;  they  are  so  prolix,  and  so 
earnest,  that  one  might  conceive  they  were  dictated  by  tho 
young  monarch  himself! 


THEDICTION. 

Iw  a  curious  treatise  on  "  Divination,"  or  the  knowledge' 
of  futui-e  events,  Cicero  has  preserved  a  complete  account  of 
the  state-contrivances  which  were  practised  by  the  Bomau 
government  to  instil  among  the  people  those  hopes  tuid  fean. 
by  which  they  regulated  public  opijiion.  The  pagan  creed, 
now  hocome  obsolete  and  ridiculous,  has  occasioned  t)vi8J 
treatise  to  be  rarely  consulted ;  it  remains,  however,  as  a. 
chapter  in  the  history  of  man ! 

I'o  these  two  books  of  Cicero  on  "  Divination,"  perhaps, ft 
third  might  be  added,  on  political  and  morai.  PEUDiOTiop. 
The  principles  which  may  even  raise  it  into  a  science  are  s^— 
evident ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  t^^y 
depend  on  the  nature  and  connexion  of  human  events !  "We 
presume  we  shall  demonstrate  the  positive  existence  of  suchi 
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-z  faculty ;  a  faculty  which  Lord  Bacon  describes  of  '^  making 
things  TUTTJBE  and  bemote  as  present."  The  aruspex,  the 
augur,  and  the  astrologer  have  vanished  with  their  own 
superstitions  ;  but  the  moral  and  the  political  predictor,  pro- 
<;e^ding  on  principles  authorised  by  nature  and  experience, 
has  become  more  skilful  in  his  observations  on  the  phenomena 
•of  human  history ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  a  tolerable 
phDosopher  has  not  made  an  indifferent  prophet. 

No  great  political  or  moral  revolution  has  occurred  which 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  its  prognostic  ;  and  men  of  a 
philosophic  cast  of  mind  in  their  retirement,  freed  from  the 
•delusions  of  parties  and  of  sects,  at  once  intelligent  in  the 
quicquid  agunt  homines,  while  they  are  withdrawn  from  their 
conflicting  interests,  have  rarely  been  confounded  by  the 
^astonishment  which  overwhelms  those  who,  absorbed  in 
active  life,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  sensation,  agitated  by 
the  shadows  of  truth,  the  unsubstantial  appearances  of  things ! 
Intellectual  nations  are  advancing  in  an  eternal  circle  of 
events  and  passions  which  succeed  each  other,  and  the  last  is 
necessarily  connected  with  its  antecedent ;  the  solitary  force 
of  some  fortuitous  incident  only  can  interrupt  this  con- 
'Catenated  progress  of  human  affairs. 

That  every  great  event  has  been  accompanied  by  a  presage 
or  prognostic,  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Bacon.  "The 
shepherds  of  the  people  should  understand  the  prognostics  oj 
state  tempests  ;  hollow  blasts  of  wind  seemingly  at  a  distance, 
^nd  secret  swellings  of  the  sea,  often  precede  a  storm."  Such 
were  the  prognostics  discerned  by  the  politic  Bishop  Williams 
in  Charles  the  First's  time,  who  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted 
the  final  success  of  .the  Puritanic  party  in  our  country: 
attentive  to  his  own  security,  he  abandoned  the  government 
and  sided  with  the  rising  opposition,  at  the  moment  when 
such  a  change  in  pubHc  affairs  was  by  no  means  apparent.* 

In  this  spirit  of  foresight  our  contemplative  antiquary 
Bugdale  must  have  anticipated  the  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching in  1641,  in  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments in  cathedral  churches.  He  hurried  on  his  itinerant 
labours  of  taking  draughts  and  transcribing  inscriptions,  as 
he  says,  "to  preserve  them  for  future  and  better  times." 
Posterity  owes  to  the  prescient  spirit  of  Dugdale  the  ancient 
Monuments  of  England,  which  bear  the  marks  of  the  haste, 
-as  well  as  the  zeal,  which  have  perpetuated  them. 

*  See  Hushwoi-th,  voL  i.  p.  420.    His  language  was  decisiye. 
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Contmental  writera  formerly  employed  a  fortunate  expres- 
sion, wlien  they  wished  to  have  an  Misloria  Sefortnafiotiu 
ante  Mrfarmationmn  •-  this  history  of  the  Belbrmatioa  wonld 
have  commenced  at  least  a.  cenf^ry  before  the  Beformation. 
itaelf !  A  letter  from  Cardinal  JnHau  to  Pope  Eugenine  the 
Fourth,  written  a  century  before  Luther  appeitrod,  dearly 
predicts  the  Beformation  and  its  eonBeijuences.  He  olwefved 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  ripe  for  something  tragic^;  lie 
felt  the  ase  etriking  at  the  root,  and  the  tree  beginning  to 
bend,  and  that  his  party,  instead  of  propping  it,  were  hasteD- 
ing  its  fall."  In  Engkud,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  not  Imb 
presaient  in  hie  views ;  for  when  his  son  Boper  was  obaeFving 
to  him  that  the  Catholic  religion,  under  "the  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  was  in  a  most  Douiishing  state,  the  answer  of 
More  was  an  evidence  of  political  foresight — "Truth,  it  ia, 
eon  Eoper !  and  yet  T  pray  God  that  we  may  not  live  to  see 
the  day  that  we  would  gladly  he  at  league  and  composititm 
with  heretics,  to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to 
themselvee,  so  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have 
ours  quietly  to  ourselves."  Whether  our  great  chaneellor 
predicted  from  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  king's  cha- 
racter, or  from  some  private  circumBtanees  which  may  not 
have  been  recorded  for  our  information,  of  which  I  have  an 
ohseure  suspicion,  remains  to  he  ascertained.  The  minds  of 
men  of  great  political  sagacity  were  unquestionably  at  that 
moment  fall  of  obscure  indications  of  the  approaching  change ; 
Erasmus,  when  at  Canterbury  before  the  tomb  of  Beeket, 
observing  it  loaded  with  a  vast  profusion  of  jewels,  wished 
that  those  had  been  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  that 
the  slirine  had  been  only  adorned  with  houghs  and  flowers ; 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  those  who  liave  heaped  up  all  this  vae/ta  ef  | 
treasure  will  one  day  be  plundered,  and  fall  a  prey  to  tfaosft 
who  are  in  power;" — a.  prediction  hterally  fulfilled  ahoali^ 
twenty  years  after  it  was  made.  The  unknown  author  of  the: 
Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman,  who  wrote  in  the  raign  ■  ofi 
Edward  the  Third.t  surprised  the  world  by  a  famous  predio-l 
tion  of  the  fall  of  the  religious  homes  Jrom  the  haad  of  it\ 

*  Thisletteriaintiic  warksof  ^nosa  Sjlrius  ;  a  rapiona  extract  ia  givox  9 
by  BoMnel,  in  bia  "  Vaiiations."    See  also  Moaheiiu,  Cent,  ziii-  putii.:* 

+  Thnngh  it  cannot  be  positiyely  MBMrted  it  is  generally  believed  tbail 
the  author  was  Eobert  Iiongliinde,  a  monk  of  Malvern.  See  intcodno- ■ 
tJontuWriglifs  edition  of  "Tie  Vision."  The  latter  part  of  the  jewrJSflafl 
is  believed  to  be  tlie  time  of  its  compoeitiou. 
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InMff,*  The  erent  was  realised,  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
by  our  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  protestant  writers  have  not 
r«erupled  to  declare  that  in  this  instance  he  was  divino 
mmnme  qfflaius.  Bat  moral  and  poUtical  prediction  is  not  in- 
spiration; the  one  may  be  wrought  out  by  man,  the  other 
.^seends  from  God.  The  same  principle  which  led  Erasmus 
*to  predict  that  those  who  were  "in  power*'  would  destroy 
the  rich  shrines,  because  no  other  class  of  men  in  society 
could  mate  with  so  mighty  a  body  as  the  monks,  conducted 
the  Author  of  Piers  Ploughman  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
.since  power  only  could  accomphsh  that  great  purpose,  he 
Bxed.  on  the  highest  as  the  most  likely ;  and  thus  the  wise 
prediction  was,  so  long  after,  literally  accomplished ! 

Sir  Walter  Bawleigh  foresaw  the  future  consequences  of 
-the  separatists  and  the  sectaries  in  the  national  chiurch,  and 
the  very  scene  his  imagination  raised  in  1530  has  been 
exhibited,  to  the  letter  of  his  description,  two  centuries  afber 
the  prediction !  His  memorable  words  are — "  Time  will  even 
bring  it  to  pass,  if  it  were  not  resisted,  that  God  would  be 
turned  out  of  churches  into  hams,  and  from  thence  again 
into  the  fields  and  moimtai/ns,  and  under  hedges — all  onrder 
of  discipline  and  church  government  left  to  newness  of 
opinion  and  men's  fancies,  and  (xs  many  hinds  of  religion 
spring  up  as  there  are  parish  churches  within  England." 
We  are  struck  by  the  profound  genius  of  Tacibus,  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  calamities  which  so  long  ravi^ed  Europe 
on  the  fall  of  the  Homan  Empire,  in  a  work  written  five 
hundred  years  before  the  event!  In  that  sublime  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future,  he  observed — "  When  the  Romans  shall 
be  hunted  out  from  those  countries  which  they  have  con- 
quered, what  will  then  happen  ?  The  revolted  people,  freed 
from  their  master  oppressor,  will  not  be  able  to  sabnst  with- 

*  The  passage  is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  wortb  giving  here,  for  the 
immediate  reference  of  each  readers  as  may  not  have  ready  access  to  the 
original.     We  modernize  the  spelling  from  Mr.  WxighVs  edition  : — 

But  there  shall  come  a  king, 

And  confess  you  reUgioug, 

And  award  you  as  the  Bible  telleth 

For  breaking  of  your  rule. 

•»  *  *  * 

And  then  shall  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon 
And  all  his  issue  for  ever, 
Have  a  knock  of  a  king, 
And  incurable  the  wouud. 
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out  ilcetroying  their  neighbours,  and  the  most  cruel  v 
will  exist  among  all  these  natioDS." 

We  are  told  that  Solon  at  Athens,  contemplating  tm  tb«l>^ 
{loi-t  and  citadel  of  Munychia,  Biiddenljr  exclaimed,  "  &0W' 
blind  is  man  to  futurity  \  Could  the  AthenianE  foresee  wbst  • 
miachiof  this  will  do  their  city,  they  would  even  eat  it  with  ■ 
their  own  teeth  to  get  rid  of  it!" — a  prediction  verified 
more  tbau  two  hundred  years  afterwards !  Thales  desired  to 
be  buried  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  MUesia,  observing  that< 
that  very  spot  would  in  time  be  the  forum.  CbarlemitKne, 
in  his  old  age,  observing  from  the  window  of  a  casne  s 
Norman  descent  on  bis  coast,  tears  started  in  the  ^res  of 
the  aged  monarch.  He  predicted  that  since  they  dared  to 
threaten  his  dominions  while  he  was  yet  living,  what  would 
they  do  when  he  should  be  no  more ! — a  melancholy  predic-' j 
tion,  says  De  Foix,  of  their  subsequent  incursions,  and  of  tha  >j 
protracted  calamities  of  the  French  nation  during  a  wholes 
century! 

There  seems  to  be   something  in  minds  which  take  in^ 
extensive  views  of  human   nature  which  serves  them  as  1 
kind  of  divination,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  faculty  b 
even  been  asserted  by  some.    Cicero  appeals  to  Atticiw  how 
he  had  always  judged  of  the  afiairs  of  the  republic  as  n  gOoJ' 
diviner;  and  that  its  overthrow  had  happened  as  he  had 
foreseen  fourteen  years  before.*     Cicero  had  not  only  p 
dieted  what  happened  iu   his  own   times,  hut  also  \ 
occurred  long  after,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.     The  philosopher,  indeed,  affects  no  secret  revelation, 
nor  visionary  second-sight;  be  honestly  tells  us  that  this  tat 
had  l)een  acquired  merely  by  study  and  the  administiratioilt  fl 
of  public  affairs,  while  he  reminds  his  friend   of  serw  ' 
remarkable  instances  of  his  successful  predictions.     "I  c_^ 
not  divine  human  events  by  the  arts  practised  by  the  aogongfl 
but  I  u«e  other  sigUB."     Cicero  then  expresses  himself  w'" 
the  guarded  obscurity  o'f  a  philosopher  who  could  not  opeidyfl 
ridicule  the  prevailing  superstitions ;  but  we  perfectly  o 
prebend  the  nature  of  his  "  signs"  when,  in  the  great  psn^ 
ing  event  of  the  rival  conflicts  of  Fompey  and  of  Caesar,  h«1 


shows  the  means  he  used  for  his  purpose, 
consider  the  humour  and  genius  of  Cfesar,  a 
the  condition  and  the  manner  of  civil  wars, 


e  side  I  J 
ya  the  othei 
In  a  woidffl 
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tlte  political  diviner  foretold  events  by  their  dependence  on 
general  causes,  while  the  moral  diviner,  by  his  experience  of 
the  personal  character,  anticipated  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Others,  too,  have  asserted  the  possession  of  this 
faculty.  Du  Vair,  a  famous  chancellor  of  France,  imagined 
the  faculty  was  intuitive  with  him :  by  his  own  experience 
he  had  observed  the  results  of  this  curious  and  obscure 
faculty,  and  at  a  time  when  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
was  so  imperfectly  comprehended,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  apparent  egotism  of  this  grave  and  dignified  characfer. 
*^  Boni,"  says  he,  '*  with  constitutional  infirmity,  a  mind  and 
body  but  ill  adapted  to  be  laborious,  with  a  most  treacherous 
memory,  enjoying  no  g^t  of  nature,  yet  able  at  all  times  to 
exercise  a  sagacity  so  great  that  I  do  not  know,  since  I  have 
reached  manhood,  that  anything  of  importance  lias  happened 
to  the  state,  to  the  public,  or  to  myself  in  particular,  which 
I  had  not  foreseen."*  This  faculty  seems  to  be  described  by 
a  remarkable  expression  employed  by  Thucydides  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Themistocles,  of  which  the  following  is  given  as  a 
close  translation :  "  By  a  species  of  sagacity  peculiarly  his 
own,  for  which  he  was  in  no  degree  indebted  either  to  early 
education  or  after  study,  he  was  supereminently  happy  in 
forming  a  prompt  judgment  in  matters  that  admitted  but 
little  time  for  deliberation;  at  the  same  time  that  he  far 
surpassed  all  in  his  deductions  of  the  future  from  the  past, 
or  was  the  best  guesser  of  the  future  from  the  past."t 
Should  this  faculty  of  moral  and  political  prediction  be  ever 
considered  as  a  science,  we  can  even  furnish  it  with  a  denomi- 
nation; for  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
prefixed  to  his  works,  in  claii^g  the  honour  of  it  for  that 
philosopher,  calls  it  "  the  Stochastic,"  a  term  derived  from 
the  Greek  and  from  archery,  meaning  "  to  shoot  at  a  mark." 
This  eminent  genius,  it  seems,  often  "  hit  the  white."  Our 
biographer  declares,  that  "  though  he  were  no  prophet,  yet 
in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  he  excelled,  i. «., 
the  Stochastic,  wherein  he  was  seldom  mistaken  as  to  future 
events^  as  well  public  Us  private." 

*  This  remarkable  confession  I  find  in  Menage^s  '*  Obsenrations  sur  la 
Langue  Fran^oise,"  Fart  II.  p.  110. 

+  OtKil^  yap  ^vvkau,  Kal  ovre  vpOftaOutv  Iq  ahr-fiv  oiiSkVf  ovt  t'Trifia- 
€iijv  Tuiv  Ti  irapaxprifia  di*  IXaxivrtjc  PovXrjc  Kparurrog  yviilffi(tiv,  Kai 
tCjv  fiiWovriJv  iTTiTrXiXaToy  tov  yiytjao/niyov  apicroQ  eUaaTtjQ, — Thucy- 
dides, lib.  i. 
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We  aru  not,  indeed,  inculcating  the  fanciCul  elements  o 
occult  art.  We  know  whence  ite  principles  may  be  dra 
and  we  may  observe  how  it  was  practised  by  the  wiaart* 
among  the  ancients.  Aristotle,  who  ooUected  all  the  cnrioue 
knowledge  of  his  times,  has  preserved  some  remarkable 
opinions  on  the  art  of  divination.  In  detailing  the  various 
subterfuges  practised  by  the  pretended  diviners  of  his  day, 
he  rcTeals  the  teeret  principle  by  which  one  of  them  regu- 
lated his  predictions.  He  frankly  declared  that  the  puTiHffl 
bong  always  very  obscure,  while  the  past  was  easy  to  knoRv 
kis  predictioTts  had  never  the  fature  in  view ;  for  he  deeideA  ■ 
from  the  past  as  it  appeared  in  human  affairs,  which,  \wm 
ever,  lie  concealed  from  the  multitude.*  Snch  is  the  te« 
principle  by  which  a  philosophical  historian  may  become  41 
skilful  diviner. 

Human  affairs  make  themselves ;  they  grow  out  of  a 
another,  with  slight  variations ;  and  thus  it  is  tlutt  tfaf 
usually  happen  as  they  have  happened,  The  necesaai. 
dependence  of  effects  on  causes,  and  the  siraUari^  of  humsn 
interests  and  human  passions,  are  conhrmed  by  comparative 
parallels  vrith  the  past.  The  philosophic  sage  of  holy 'writ 
truly  deduced  the  important  principli?,  that  "  the  thiii^  that 
hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be."  The  vital  facts  of  histcoy, 
deadened  by  the  touch  of  chronological  antiquarianism,  ue 
restored  to  animation  when  we  comprelieiid  the  pnsctpleB 
which  necessarily  terminate  in  aertmn  results,  wid  disoow 
the  characters  among  mankind  who  are  the  usual  actsrs  in 
these  scenes.  The  heart  of  man  beats  on  the  same  eternal 
springs ;  and  whether  he  advances  or  retrogrades,  he  oanHot 
escape  out  of  the  march  of  human  thought.  Kence,  in  tits 
most  e^itraordinary  revolutions  we  discover  that  the  time  aad 
the  place  only  have  changed ;  for  even  when  events  are  not 
strictly  parallel,  we  detect  the  same  conducting  princi^i. 
ficipo  Ammirato,  one  of  the  great  Italian  historians,  ii 
curious  discourses  on  Tacitus,  intermingles  ancient  exan 
with  the  modem ;  that,  be  says,  all  may  see  how  the  t 
of  things  is  not  altered  by  the  changes  ^d  diversities  of  ti 
Machiavel  drew  his  illustrations  of  modem  history  from  ths  J 
ancient. 

When  the  French  Kevolution  reciJled  our  attention  to'» 
similar  eventful  period  in  our  own  history,  the  neglecteftS 
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Toltunes  which  preserved  the  public  and  private  history  of 
our  Charles  the  First  and  Cromwell  were  coUeoted  with 
eager  cariosity.  Often  the  scene  existing  before  us,  even  the 
▼ery  personages  themselves,  opened  on  us  in  these  forgotten 
pages.  But  as  the  annals  of  human  nature  did  not  com- 
mence with  those  of  Charles  the  First,  we  took  a  still  more 
retrograde  step,  and  it  was  discovered  in  this  wider  range, 
that  in  the  various  governments  of  Chreece  and  Borne,  the 
events  of  those  times  had  been  only  reproduced.  Among 
them  the  same  principles  had  terminated  in  the  same  results, 
and  the  same  personages  had  figured  in  the  same  drama. 
This  strikingly  appeared  in  a  little  curious  volume,  entitled, 
*^  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Eevolution  Fran9oise,  par  une 
6ooi6t6  d'Auteurs  Latins,"  published  at  Paris  in  1801.  This 
"Society  of  Latin  Authors,"  who  have  written  so  inimitably 
the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  consist  of  the  Boman 
historians  themselves !  By  extracts  ingeniously  applied,  the 
events  of  that  melancholy  period  are  so  appositely  described, 
indeed  so  minutely  narrated,  that  they  will  not  fail  to  sur- 
prise those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  detect  the  perpetual 
parallels  which  we  meet  with  in  philosophical  history. 

Many  of  these  crises  in  history  are  close  resemblances  of 
each  other.  Compare  the  history  of  "The  League"  in 
France  with  that  of  our  own  civil  wars.  We  are  struck  by 
the  similar  occurrences  performed  by  the  same  political  cha- 
racters who  played  their  part  on  both  those  great  theatres  of 
human  action.  A  satirical  royalist  of  those  times  has  com- 
memorated the  motives,  the  incidents,  and  the  personages  in 
the  "  Satire  M^nipp^e  de  la  Vertu  du  Catholicon  d'Espagne  ;'* 
and  this  famous  "  Satire  M6nipp6e"  is  a  perfect  Hudibras  in 
prose !  The  writer  discovers  all  the  bitter  ridicule  of  Butler 
in  his  ludicrous  and  severe  exhibition  of  the  "  Etats  de  Paris," 
while  the  artist  who  designed  the  satirical  prints  becomes  no 
contemptible  Hogarth.  So  much  are  these  public  events 
alike  in  their  general  spirit  and  termination,  that  they  have 
afforded  the  subject  of  a  printed  but  unpublished  volume, 
entitled  "  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions."*     The  whole  work 

*  This  'vrork  was  printed  in  London  as  &  first  yolmne,  bat  remained  un- 
published. This  dngnlarly  enrious  production  was  suppressed,  but  re- 
printed at  Paris.  It  has  suffered  the  most  cruel  mutilations.  I  read  with 
surprise  and  instruction  the  single  copy  which  I  was  assured  was  the  only 
one  saved  from  the  haroc  of  the  entire  edition.  The  writer  was  the  cele- 
brated Chateaubriand. 
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was  modelled  on  this  principle.     "  It  would  be  poasibleS 
says  the  eloquent  writer.  "  to  i'raroe  a  table  or  chart  in  whiof 
all  the  given  imaginable  events  of  the  history  of  a  pee  "^ 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  esactDess."     The  con^^ 
ception  is  fanciful,  but  its  foundation  liea  deep  in  truth, 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  secret  principle  divulged 
by  Ariitotle,  and  described  by  Thucydidea,  appears  in  the 
recent  confession  of  a  man  of  genius  among  ourselves.    Whoh 
Mr.  Coleridge  was  a  political  writer  in  the  Morning  Pott  and 
Coaner,  at  u  period  of  ctarkuess  and  utter  confusion,  that 
writer  was  then  conducted  by  a  tract  of  light,  not  revealed  to 
-ordinary  journalists,  on  the  Napoleonic  empire.     "Of  that 
-despotism  iu  masquerade"  he  decided  by  "  the  state  of  Rome 
under  the  first  CffisarB ;"  and  of  the  Spanish  American  Bevo- 
lution,  by  taking'  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Philip 
the  Second  as  the  groundwork  of   the  comparison, 
every  great  occurrence,"  he  says,  "  I  endeavoured  to  discover,  J 
in  PAST  HiBTOKT  the  event  that  moat  nearly  resembjedit.   I  j 
procured   the    contemporary   historians,  memorialists,    axA  \ 
pamphleteers.     Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  Mffe-  J 
renee  from  those  of  likenett,  as  tlie  balance  favoured  the  ' 
foi-mer  or  the  latter,  I  conjectured  that  the  result  would 
be  the  same  or  different.     In  the  essays  '  Ou  the  Probable 
!Final  Kestoration  of  the  Bourbons,'  I  feel  myself  authorised 
to  affirm,  by  the  eifeet  pi-odueed  on  many  intelligent  men, 
that  were  the  dates  wanting,  it  might  have  been  suspected 
that  the   essays   had    been  written  within  the  last  twelve 
months."* 

In  moral  predictions  on  individuals,  many  have  discovered 
the  future  character.  The  revolutionary  character  of  Cu-£ti^ 
-do  Retz,  even  in  his  youth,  was  detected  by  the  sagacity  of 
Hazarin.  He  then  wrate  tlie  history  of  tlie  conspiracy  cf 
Fieseo,  with  such  vehomont  admiration  of  his  hero,  that  the 
Italian  politician,  alter  its  perusal,  predicted  that  the  young 
author  would  be  one  of  the  most  turbulent  sphits  of  the  ^e1 
The  father,  of  Marshal  Biron,  even  amid  the  glory  of  his  son, 
-discovered  the  cloud  which,  invisible  to  others,  was  to  obtoiM 
it.  The  father,  indeed,  well  knew  the  fiery  passions  of  Ilia 
son.  '"Biron,"  said  the  domestic  seer,  "I  advise  thee,  whan 
peace  takes  place,  to  go  and  plant  cabbages  iu  thy  garden, 
-otherwise  I  warn  thee,  thou  wilt  lose  thy  head  on  the  ecit&  ■ 

*  "  Biogr&pbia.  Literaria ;  or,  Bi'ogmyhical  Sketches  of  my  Litcrar;  li 
and  OpmioDB."     By   S.T.  Coleridge,  Eaq.     1307.      Vol.  i.  jj.  2H. 


be  scat'-  ■ 
srarjUfiifl 
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Iclil!"  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  studied  the  temper  of  his  son 
fiero ;  for  Ghiicciardini  iiiforms  us  that  he  had  ofben  com- 
plained to  his  most  intimate  friends  that  '^  he  foresaw  the 
impruddnce  and  arrogance  of  his  son  would  occasion  the  ruin 
of  his  family."  There  is  a  remarkahle  prediction  of  James 
the  First  of  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  Laud's  violence,  in 
a  conversation  given  hy  Hacket,  which  the  king  held  with 
Archbishop  Williams.  When  the  king  was  hard  pressed  to 
promote  Laud,  he  gave  his  reasons  why  he  intended  to  "  keep 
Laud  back  from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  because  I  find 
he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when  matt>ers  are 
well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  things  to  a 
pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  endangers 
the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in  a  good  pass.  1  speak 
not  at  random ;  he  hath  made  himself  known  to  me  to  be 
such  an  one."  James  then  gives  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  alludes ;  and  at  length,  when,  still  pursued  by  the  arch- 
bishop, then  the  organ  of  Buckingham,  as  usual,  this  king's 
good  nature  too  easily  yielded ;  he  did  not,  however,  without 
dosing  with  this  prediction  :  "  Then  take  him  to  you ! — ^but, 
on  my  soul,  you  will  repent  it !"  The  future  character  of 
Cromwell  was  apparent  to  two  of  oiur  great  politicians. 
"This  coarse  unpromising  man,"  said  Lord  Falkland,  point- 
ing to  Cromwell,  "  will  be  the  first  person  in  the  kingdom,  if 
the  nation  comes  to  blows !"  And  Archbishop  Williams  told 
Charles  the  First  confidentially,  "  There  was  that  in  Cromwell 
which  foreboded  something  dangerous,  and  wished  his  majesty 
would  either  win  him  over  to  him,  or  get  him  taken  off." 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  incomparable  character  of  Bona- 
parte predicted  his  fall  when  highest  in  his  glory ;  that  great 
statesman  then  poured  forth  the  sublime  language  of  philo- 
sophical prophecy.  "  His  eagerness  of  power  is  so  inordinate; 
his  jealousy  of  independence  so  fierce ;  his  keenness  of  appe- 
tite so  feverish  in  all  that  touches  his  ambition,  even  in  the 
most  trifling  things,  that  he  must  plunge  into  dreadful  diffi- 
culties. He  is  one  of  an  order  of  minds  that  by  nature  make- 
for  themselves  great  reverses." 

Lord  Mansfield  was  once  asked,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  it  would  end  ?  His  lordship 
replied,  "  It  is  an  event  without  precedent,  and  therefore  with' 
out  prognostic. ^^  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  had  both. 
Cm*  own  history  had  furnished  a  precedent  in  the  times  of 
Charles  the  First.     And  the  prognostics  were  so  redundant,. 
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that  a  volume  might  be  collected  of  passages  from 
writers  who  had  predicted  it.  However  ingeniouH  might 
•A  history  of  the  Reformation  hefore  it  occurred,  the  evidei 
could  uot  be  more  anthentic  and  positive  than  that  of  i 
great  moral  and  political  revolution  which  we  have  witnesi 
in  our  own  days, 

A  prediction  which  Bishop  Butler  threw  out 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1741,  does  honour  to  his  poli- 
tical sagacity,  as  well  as  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
he  calculated  that  the  irreligious  spirit  would  prodnee,  soms 
time  or  other,  pohticol  disorders  similar  to  those  which,  im 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  arisen  from  rehgious  fanaticist 
"  Is  there  no  danger,"  he  observed,  "that  all  this  may 
somewhat  likt;  iltat  levBlling  spirit,  upon  atheistical  principle^, 
which  in  the  last  nge  prevailed  upon  enthusiaetio  ones  ?  Xoi 
to  Hpeat  of  the  poaaibihty  that  different  sorts  of  pmpls  may 
unite  in  It  upon  these  eontrarg  principles  /"  All  this  ilteraUy 
has  been  aoeompllahed !  Leibnitz,  indeed,  foresaw  the  resulte 
of  those  seUish,  and  at  length  demoralizing,  opinions,  which 
b^an  to  prevail  through  Europe  in  his  day.  These  disor- 
ganizing principles,  conducted  by  a  political  sect,  who  tried 
"to  be  worse  than  they  could  be,"  as  old  Montagne  espresaes 
it ;  a  sort  of  men  who  have  been  audacioudy  congratulated 
as  "  having  a  taste  for  evil ;"  exhibited  to  the  astonished 
world  the  dismal  catastrophe  the  philosopher  predicted.  I- 
shall  give  this  remarkable  passage.  "  I  fitid  that 
opinions  approaching  those  of  Epicurus  and  Spinoza,  are 
by  little,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  minds  of  the 
rulers  of  public  affairs,  who  serve  as  the  guides  of  others, 
on  whom  all  matters  depend  ;  besides,  these  opinions  are  alaot 
sliding  into  fashionable  books,  and  thus  they  are  prqiaritif 
all  tMngs  to  that  QENBRfLL  bETOLutioN  tohieh  menoeM- 
Europe;  destroying  those  generous  sentiments  of  tha 
ancients,  Greek  and  Koman,  which  preferred  the  love  of 
country  and  public  good,  and  the  cares  of  jjosterity,  to  for- 
tune and  even  to  life.  Our  public  epiritsj"  as  the  Sogliah' 
call  tbem,  excessively  diminish,  and  are  no  more  in  faafaionj. 
and  wlil  bo  still  less  while  the  least  vicious  of  these  men  f~" 
serve  only  one  principle,  which  they  call  honow ;  a  prinei 

•  Puiiic  ipirit,  aadjjuiiio  apinii,  were  about  the  Jear  1 700 
vords  with  vs.  Leibuiti  wai  struck  by  tlieir  eigmficnnce,  ?  ' 
nov  pD£2le  us  to  find  8711007019,  or  eran  to  eiplahi  the  veij 
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wlnoh  only  keeps  them  from  not  doing  what  they  deem  a 
low  action,  while  they,  openly  laugh  at  the  love  of  country — 
ridicule  those  who  are  zealous  for  public  ends — and  when  a 
well-intentioned  man  asks  what  will  become  of  their  poste- 
rity, they  reply  '  Then,  as  now !'  JBut  it  may  Jtappen  to  these 
pereons  themselves  to  have  to  endure  those  evils  which  they 
believe  a/re  reserved  for  others.  If  this  epidemical  and  intel- 
lectual disorder  could  be  corrected,  whose  had  effects  are 
already  visible,  those  evils  might  still  be  prevented ;  but  if  it 
proceed  in  it»  growth,  Providence  will  correct  man  hy  the 
very  revoluHon  which  must  spring  from  it.  Whatever  may 
happen  indeed,  all  must  turn  out  as  usual  for  the  best  in 
general,  at  the  end  of  the  account,  although  this  cannot 
happen  without  the  punishment  of  those  who  contribute  even 
to  general  good  hy  their  evil  aetions,^^  The  most  su}X3rficial 
reader  will  hardly  require  a  commentary  on  this  very  remark- 
able passage;  he  must  instantly  perceive  how  Leibnitz,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  foresaw  what  has  occurred  in  the 
^ghteenth ;  and  the  prediction  has  been  verified  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  actors  in  the  late  revolution,  while  the  result, 
which  we  have  not  perhaps  yet  had,  according  to  Leibnitz's 
own  exhilarating  system  of  optimism,  is  an  eduction  of  good 
from  evil. 

A  great  genius,  who  was  oppressed  by  malignant  rivals  in 
his  own  times,  has  been  noticed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  as 
having  left  behind  him  an  actual  prophecy  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution:  this  was  G-uibert,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Folard's  Polybius,  published  in  1727,  declared  that  "  a  con- 
spiracy is  actually  forming  in  Europe,  by  means  at  once  so 
subtle  and  efficacious,  that  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  come  into 
the  world  thirty  years  later  to  witness  its  result.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wear  very  bad  spec- 
tacles. The  proofs  of  it  are  mathematical,  if  such  proofs  ever 
were,  of  a  conspiracy."  Guibert  unquestionably  foresaw  the 
anti-monarchical  spirit  gathering  up  its  mighty  wings,  and 
rising  over  the  universe !  but  could  not  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  impulse  which  he  predicted;  prophesying  from  the 
ideas  in  his  luminous  intellect,  he  seems  to  have  been  far 
more  curious  about,  than  certain  of,  the  consequences. 
Eousseau  even  circumstantially  predicted  the  convulsions  of 
modern  Europe.  He  stood  on  the  crisis  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  which  he  vividly  foresaw,  for  he  seriously  advised  the 
higher  classes  of  society  to  have  their  children  taught  some 
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useful  trade ;  a  notion  highly  ridiculed  on  the  first  appearaiicfrB 
of  the  Emile:  hut  at  its  hour  the  awful  truth  struck  1  He,ff 
too,  foresaw  the  horrors  of  that  revolutiou ;  for  he  aaaouneed  I 
that  Emile  de:)ig:Ded  to  emigrate,  because,  from  thu  moral  1 
state  of  the  people,  a  virtuous  revolution  had  heoome  impoa-'l 
Eible.*  The  eloquence  of  Burke  was  often  oracular ;  Eiod  a  1 
speech  of  Pitt,  in  ISOO,  painted  tlio  state  of  Europe  aa  it  wac  J 
only  realised  fifteen  years  afterwards. 

But  many  remarkahle  predictions  have  turned  out  to  bs' 
false.     Whenever  the  facta  on  which  the  prediction  is  raised  1 
are  altered  in  tlieir  situation,  what  was  relatively  true  ceasssi 
to  operate  as   a  general  principle.     For  instance,  to   thatil 
Btrikin^  antieipatiou  which  Eousseau  formed  of  the  Freneh  * 
reTolution,  he  added,  by  way  of  note,  as  remarkable  a  pro- 
diction  on   UONABCBT.     Je   tiem  pour  impossible  gtte  lam 
grandeg  monarchies  de  V Europe  aient  encore  long  tem»  Am 
durer ;  towtes  ont  brilli  et  tout  itat  gtii  brille  est  lur  ton  da^  1 
elin.     The  predominant  auti-monarchical  spirit  among  our 
rising  generation  itcems  to  hasten  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophecy ;  but  if  an  important  alteration  has  oeuurred  in 
the  nature  of  things,  we  may  question  the  result.     If  by 
looking  into  the  past,  Kousseau  fomid  facts  which  aufQmentty 
proved  that  nations  in  the  height  of  their  splendour  and  coi> 
ruption  had  closed  their  career  by  falling  an  easy  conquest  to 
barbarous  invaders,  who  annihilated  the  most  polished  people 
at  a  single  blow ;   we  now  find  tiiat  no  such  power  any 
longer  exists  in  the  great  family  of  Europe :  the  state  of  the  1 
question  is  therefore  changed.     It  is  now  how  corrupt  aai-M 
tions  will  Bet  gainst  corrupt  nations  equally  enlightened  ^a 
But  if  the  citizen  of  Geneva  drew  his  prediction  of  the  ex~l 
tinction  of  monarchy  in  Europe  from  that  predilection  foKfl 
democracy  which  assumes  that  a  republic  must  necessarily  J 
produce  more  happiness  to  the  people  than  a  monarchy,  then 


in  1760  KoUBaeBu  poured  fiirth  th<i  following  awful  prediotiona,  shia) 
■wera  oonaiiiered  quite  abaonl :— "  Vohb  voub  Em  i,  I'nrdrB  actad  i( 
la  suciat^,  bbjib  songer  que  <ieC  ordre  est  enjet  ^  des  n^i'ofud'Diur  iitimlpi^ 
— le  grand  detient  petit,  la  riche  deiieat  punTre,  le  mooBrgaB  ilans^t 
BDJet — lioii*  approckout  V(tat  de  eriae  et  d\i  aiicle  dtn  rii^alulioiii.  Qoe 
fera  done  ilana  la  baseesae  ee  Ealiape  que  tdus  n'aurei  £l«vS  que  pour  ]u 
gmndenr  J  Qne  fem  dans  la  pnnTTEtu,  ca  pnblioaia  qui  ne  a^ait  viire  qoe 
d'or  I  Que  fees,  duponrva  de  tout,  ce  fostuenx  ;uibecille  qui  ue  eait  p«u^  J 
usee  de  lui-mfimB  V  ice.  ic. 
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My  that  the  fatal  experiment  was  again  repeated  since 
tiie  prediction,  and  the  fact  proved  not  true !  The  excess  of 
democracy  inevitahly  terminates  in  a  monarchical  state ;  and 
were  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe  at  present  repubhcs,  a 
|ribilo60pher  might  safely  predict  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narehy! 

If  a  prediction  be  raised  on  facts  which  our  own  prejudices 
induce  us  to  infer  will  exist,  it  must  be  chimerical.  We  have 
an  Universal  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  Carion,  printed  in  1532, 
in  which  he  announces  that  the  world  was  about  ending,*  as 
well  as  his  chronicle  of  it ;  that  the  Turkish  empire  would 
not  last  many  years ;  that  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fifth  the  empire  of  Germany  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
Qermans  themselves.  This  monk  will  no  longer  pass  for  a 
prophet ;  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  historians  who  write  to 
humour  their  own  prejudices,  like  a  certain  lady-prophetess, 
who,  in  1811,  predicted  that  grass  was  to  grow  in  Cheapside 
About  this  time  if    The  monk  Carion,  like  others  of  gpreater 

*  This  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
liallacinations,  warmly  received  by  many  whenever  it  is  promulgated.  It 
had  the  most  marked  effect  when  the  cycle  of  a  thousand  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  approaching  completion  ;  and  the  world  was  assured 
that  was  the  limit  of  its  present  state.  Numerous  acts  of  piety  were  per- 
formed. Churches  were  built,  religious  houses  founded,  and  asceticism 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  until  the  dreaded  year  was  completed  without 
the  accompaniment  of  the  supernatural  horrors  so  generally  feared ;  the 
world  soon  relapsed  into  forgetfulness,  and  went  on  as  before.  Very  many 
prophecies  have  since  been  promulgated ;  and  in  defiance  of  such  repeated 
failures  are  still  occasionally  indulged  in  by  persons  from  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected.  Richard  Brothers,  in  the  last  century,  and 
more  than  one  reverend  gentleman  in  the  present  one,  hare  been  bold 
4enough  to  fix  an  exact  time  for  the  event :  but  it  has  passed  as  quietly  as 
the  thousandth  anniversary  noted  above. 

f  One  of  the  most  effective  prophecies  against  London,  and  which 
frightened  for  the  time  a  very  large  number  of  its  inhabitants,  was  that 
given  out  in  the  spring  of  1750,  after  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  London,  and  it  was  prophesied  that  another  should  occur 
which  would  destroy  the  town  and  all  its  inhabitants.  All  the  roads  were 
thronged  with  persons  flying  to  the  country  a  day  or  two  before  the 
threatened  event ;  and  they  were  all  unmercifnlly  ridiculed  when  the  day 
•passed  over  quietly.  Walpole  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters  speaks  of  a 
party  who  went  **  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of  town,  where  they  are  to  play 
.at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning,  and  then  come  bock — I  suppose,  to  look 
for  the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  families  under  the  rubbish  !"  Jokers 
who  were  out  late  amused  themselves  by  bawling  in  the  watchmen's  voice, 
**  Past  four  o'clock,  and  a  dreadful  earthquake  1"  A  pamphlet  purporting 
to  be  **a  full  and  true  account"  of  this  earthquake  which  never  happened, 
was  **  printed  for  Tim  Tremor,  in  Fleet-street,  1760,"  and  made  the 
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name,  had  miseslculated  the  weelta  of  Daniel,  and  vrishwd 
more  iJl  to  the  MaiiometauB  than  suit  the  ChnBtian  eahineta 
of  Europe  to  uiflict  ou  them  ;  and,  lastly,  the  uiDaastic  hia- 
torian  had  no  notion  that  it  would  pleaac  ProvidencQ  t» 
prosper  the  hereay  of  Luther!  Sir  James  Mackintosh  once 
observed,  "  I  am  sensible  that  in  the  field  of  political  pre- 
diction veteran  sagacity  has  often  been  deceived."  Sir 
James  alluded  to  the  memorable  example  of  Harrington,  who 
pnhlished  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  re-cstk- 
hliahing  monarchy  in  England  six  months  before  the  reatooH- 
tion  of  Charles  the  Second  !  But  the  author  of  the  Oceanft 
was  a  political  fanatic,  who  ventured  to  predict  an  event,  aab' 
by  other  similar  events,  hut  by  a  theoretical  principle  wfaiA 
be  had  formed,  that  "  the  balance  of  power  depends  on  thai 
of  property."  Harrington,  in  his  contracted  view  of  human 
nature,  had  dropped  out  of  his  catcuiation  all  the  stirring 
passions  of  ambition  and  party,  and  the  vacillations  of  the 
.multitude.  A  similar  error  of  a  great  genius  occurs  in  Be 
Foe,  "  Child,"  says  Mr,  Geoi^  Cbalmera,  "  foreseeing  Irom 
experience  that  men's  conduct  must  finally  be  deeided  by 
their  principles,  forbtoid  the  colonial  revolt.  De  Toe, 
allowing  bis  prejudices  to  obscure  his  sagacity,  reprobated 
that  suggestion,  because  he  deemed  interest  a  more  strenuous 
prompter  than  enthveiiam."  The  predictions  of  Harrington 
and  De  i'oe  are  precisely  such  as  we  might  expect  from  i 
petty  calculator,  a  pohtical  economist,  who  can  see  nothia|, 
farther  than  immediate  results ;  but  the  true  pliiloEophiou 
predictor  was  Child,  who  had  read  the  pa»t.  It  is  probable 
that  the  American  emancipation  from  the  motlier  oonntry  "" 
England  ivas  foreseen  twenty  or  thuty  years  befw* 
occurred,  though  uot  perhaps  by  the  administration.  Lord 
Otford,  writing  in  1754,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  blames  "  The  instructions  to  the  governor  at.'Sew 
York,  which  seemed  better  calculated  for  the  latitude  at 
Mesicfi,  and  for  a  Spanish  tribunal,  than  for  a  free  British 
Bettleuient,  and  in  such  opulence  and  such  haughtiness,  that 
stt^pieiom  had  lontf  been  conoeived  of  the^  meditating  to  ''' 

veliiclB  for  mneh  personal  Batire.     TIiob  it  is  st&ied  that  tta  " 
aoners  of  Westminater- bridge  huve  oiiiered  thia  calamitj  to  be  e: 
their  books,  as  a  glorious  excuse  for  the  nest  i^inking  pier ;"  and 
town  rfcelved  some  comfort  apon  huaring  that  "tlio  Inns  of  Court  w 
all  annlf,   and  several  ol-Htra  *era  ^veu  that  no  one  should  a:  ' 
bringing  any  one  lawyer  abOTe  ground." 
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Mff  ike  dependence  on  their  mother-country ^  If  this  was 
•Wfitten  at  the  time,  as  the  author  asserts,  it  is  a  very  re- 
markahle  passage,  ohserves  the  noble  editor  of  his  memoirs. 
The  prognostics  or  presages  of  this  revolution  it  may  now  be 
difficult  to  recover ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Child,  before  the 
time  when  Lord  Orford  wrote  this  passage,  predicted  the 
separation  on  true  and  philosophical  principles. 

Even  when  the  event  does  not  always  justify  the  predio- 
tion,  the  predictor  may  not  have  been  the  less  correct  in  his 
priaoiples  of  divination.  The  catastrophe  of  human  life,  and 
the  turn  of  great  events,  often  prove  accidental.  Marshal 
iKron,  whom  we  have  noticed,  might  have  ascended  the 
ibrone  instead  of  the  scaffold ;  Cromwell  and  De  Betz  might 
'bftve  become  only  the  £eivourite  general  or  the  minister  of 
'their  sovereigns.  Fortuitous  events  are  not  comprehended  in 
'the  reach  of  human  prescience ;  such  must  be  consigned  to 
^ose  vulgar  superstitions  which  presume  to  discover  the 
issue  of  human  events,  without  pretending  to  any  human 
knowledge.  There  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  prescience 
of  the  philosopher. 

Sometimes  predictions  have  been  condemned  as  false  ones, 
which,  when  scrutinised,  we  can  scarcely  deem  to  have 
failed :  they  may  have  been  accomplished,  and  they  may 
again  revolve  on  us.  In  1749  Dr.  Hartley  published  his 
"  Observations  on  Man,"  and  predicted  the  fall  of  the  exist- 
ing governments  and  hierarchies  in  two  simple  propositions ; 
among  others — 

Prop.  81.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  civil  governments  will 
be  overturned. 

Prop.  82.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  forms  of  church^ 
government  will  be  dissolved. 

Many  were  alarmed  at  these  predicted  falls  of  church  and 
state.  Lady  Charlotte  Wentworth  askefl  Hartley  when 
these  terrible  things  would  happen.  The  answer  of  the 
predictor  was  not  less  awful :  ''I  am  an  old  man,  and  shall 
not  live  to  see  them ;  but  you  are  a  young  woman,  and  pro- 
bably will  see  them."  In  the  subsequent  revolutions  of 
America  and  of  France,  and  perhaps  now  of  Spain,  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  these  predictions  had  failed.  A  fortuitous 
event  has  once  more  thrown  back  Europe  into  its  old  cor- 
ners :  but  we  still  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  what  is  now  dark 
and  remote  may  again  come  round,  when  time  has  performed 
its  great  cycle.    There  was  a  prophetical  passage  in  Hooker's, 
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Eeclesiaetieal  Polity  regarding  the  cliureh  which  long  occu- 
pied tbe  BpeculationR  of  its  expounders.  Hooker  iDileed 
Beemed.  to  have  done  what  no  predictor  oi'  events  should  do ; 
he  fixed  on  the  period  of  its  accomphahment.  In  1597  he 
declared  that  it  would  "  peradventure  I'all  out  to  be  three- 
score  and  ten  yeara,  or  if  strength  do  awe,  into  fourscore." 
Those  who  had  outlived  the  revolution  in  1641,  when  the 
long  parliament  pulled  down  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
and  sold  the  ehui'ch-lands — a  circumstance  which  Hooker- 
had  contemplated — and  were  afterwards  returned  to  thar 
places  on  the  Keatoration,  imagined  that  the  prediction  bad 
not  yet  been  completed,  and  were  looking  with  great  anxiety 
towards  the  year  1677,  for  the  close  of  this  estraardinaiy 
prediction  !  When  Bishop  Barlow,  in  1675,  was  consulted 
on  it,  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  panic,  by  referring  to  aa 
old  historian,  who  had  reproached  our  nation  for  their  prone- 
ness  to  prophecies  !*  The  prediction  of  the  venerable 
Hooker  in  truth  had  been  fully  accomplished,  and  the  event 
bad  occurred  without  Bishop  Barlow  having  recurred  to  it 
BO  easy  it  seems  to  forget  what  we  dislike  to  remember ! 
The  period  of  tireie  was  too  literally  taken,  and  seems  to 
have  been  only  the  iigiu^tive  eipression  of  man's  ago  in 
scriptural  language  which  Hooker  Lad  employed ;  but  no 
one  will  now  deny  that  this  prescient  sage  had  profoundly 
foreseen  the  results  of  that  rising  pu^,  whose  designs  on 
church  and  state  were  clearly  depicted  in  his  own  luminous 

The  philosophical  predictor,  in  foretelling  a  crisis  from,  the 
appearance  of  things,  will  not  rashly  assign  the  period  of  time; 
for  the  crisis  which  he  anticipates  is  calculated  on  by  that 
inevitable  march  of  events  which  generate  each  other  in 
human  affairs  ;  but  the  period  is  always  dubious,  being  either 
retarded  or  accelerated  by  circumstances  of  a  natm'e  incapable 
of  entering  into  this  moral  arithmetic.  It  is  probable  that  a 
revolution  similar  to  that  of  France  would  have  occurred  in 
this  country,  had  it  not  been  counteracted  by  the  genius  of 
Pitt.  In  1618  it  was  easy  to  foretell  by  the  political  prog* 
nostics  that  a  mighty  war  throughout  Europe  must  neee»- 

*  An  eje-witneE3  of  the  great  fire  of  London  lias  noted  the  dlffionlty  of 
obloining  effeotiTe  agastance  in  endeBTonring  to  stay  ila  progresa,  owing  to 
tbfl  BuperstiUon  which  seised  many  peraoua,  bccanse  a  prophecy  of  Moflitt   _ 
Shipton'B  was  quoted  to  sUqw  tliat  Louiluu  was  doomeil  to  hopeJeaa  and  J 
onbre  destmctiou. 
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«Bily  occur.  At  that  moment,  observes  Bayle,  the  house  of 
Austria  aimed  at  a  universal  monarchy;  the  consequent 
domineering  spirit  of  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
JSing  of  Spain,  combined  with  their  determination  to  extermi- 
nate the  new  religion,  excited  a  reaction  to  this  imi)erial 
despotism;  public  opinion  had  been  suppressed,  till  every 
people  grew  impatient ;  while  their  sovereigns,  influenced  by 
natiomd  feeling,  were  combining  against  Austria.  But 
Austria  was  a  vast  military  power,  and  her  generals  were  the 
first  of  their  class.  The  efforts  of  Europe  would  then  be 
often  repulsed !  This  state  of  affairs  prognosticated  a  long 
war! — and  when  at  length  it  broke  out  it  lasted  thirty  years! 
The  approach  and  the  duration  of  the  war  might  have  been 
predicted ;  but  the  period  of  its  termination  could  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

There  is,  however,  a  spirit  of  political  vaticination  which 
presumes  to  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  prescience ; 
it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  the  highest  source  of  inspiration 
by  enthusiasts ;  but  since  "  the  language  of  prophecy  "  has 
ceased,  such  pretensions  are  not  less  impious  than  they  are 
unphilosophical.  Knox  the  reformer  possessed  an  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  this  awful  prophetic  confidence :  he  appears  to 
have  predicted  several  remarkable  events,  and  the  fates  of 
some  persons.  We  are  told  that,  condemned  to  a  galley  at 
Eochelle,  he  predicted  that  "  within  two  or  three  years  he 
should  preach  the  gospel  at  Saint  Giles's  in  Edinburgh  ;'*  an 
improbable  event,  which  happened.  Of  Mary  and  Daiiiley, 
he  pronounced  that,  "  as  the  king,  for  the  queen's  pleasure, 
had  gone  to  mass,  the  Lord,  in  his  justice,  would  make  her 
the  instrument  of  his  overthrow."  Other  striking  predictions 
of  the  deaths  of  Thomas  Maitland,  and  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
and  the  warning  he  solemnly  gave  to  the  Regent  Murray  not 
to  go  to  Linlithgow,  where  he  was  assassinated,  occasioned  a 
barbarous  people  to  imagine  that  the  prophet  Knox  had 
received  an  immediate  communication  from  Heaven.  A 
Spanish  friar  and  almanac-maker  predicted,  in  clear  and 
precise  words,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France ;  and 
Pieresc,  though  he  had  no  faith  in  the  vain  science  of  astro- 
logy, yet,  alarmed  at  whatever  menaced  the  life  of  a  beloved 
monarch,  consulted  with  some  of  the  king's  friends,  and  had 
the  Spanish  almanac  laid  before  his  majesty.  That  high- 
spirited  monarch  thanked  them  for  their  solicitude,  but 
utterly  slighted  the  prediction :  the  event  occurred,  and  in 
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the  following  year  the  Spanish  friar  spread  his  own  fame  in  ^ 
new  almanac.  I  havo  been  occaaioDally  xtruclc  at  the  Jure- 
miads  of  honest  Gooi^c  Withers,  the  vaticinating  jtoet  of  oar 
civil  VH---S :  Eome  of  hiu  works  afibrd.  many  Eolemn  predictaons. 
We  may  aoeount  for  many  prediutions  of  thb  class  withouli 
tha  iutOTvention  of  any  supematnrai  agency.  Among  the 
busy  spirits  of  a  revolutionary  age,  the  beads  of  a  party,  suclii 
as  KiioK,  have  frequently  secret  eommunications  with  spiee  oe 
with  friends.  In  u  coustaut  souree  of  concealed  informations! 
a  shrewd,  confident,  and  enthuiuaftJo  temper  will  find  am^ot 
matter  for  mysterious  prcacience.  Enox  exercised  that  deep: 
sagacity  which  took  in  the  most  enlarged  views  of  the  future, 
as  appean  by  his  Machiavetian  foresight  on  the  barbarooH 
destruction  of  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedrals — "  The  beat 
way  to  keep  the  rooi^  from  retuming,  is  to  pull  down  their 
ntmta."  In  the  case  of  the  prediction  of  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  the  Spauish  friar,  it  resulted  either  from  bis 
being  acquainted  with  the  plot,  or  from  his  beiog  made  an 
instnuneut  for  their  purpose  by  those  who  were.  It  appears 
that  ntmours  of  Henry's  Bssassination  were  rife  in  Spain  andi 
Italy  before  the  event  occurred.  Such  vaticinators  as  Oeorga 
Withers  will  alwkys  rise  ia  those  disturbed  times  which  hiy 
own  pioaaio  metre  has  forcibly  depicted : — 

It  mny  be  on  that  darkness,  wfiloh  they  find 

Within  tltelr  hearts,  a  BnddeD  light  liath  ahin'd, 

Making  reflectioss  of  bomr  things  to  cohk, 

'Wliioh  leave  within  them  raugings  Croablesonui 

To  their  veak  spirits;  or  too  intricate 

For  them  to  pnt  in  order,  and  relate. 

They  act  as  nieii  in  ecataaies  have  rtono — 

Striving  their  dondj  visioaB  to  declare — 

And  I,  perhaps,  among  these  inajt  be  one 

That  was  let  looEe  for  seiiicc  t«  be  done  : 

I  blunder  oat  whut  n-orldly-prudent  men 

Count  madnesse.— P.  7.* 

Separating  human  prediction  from  inspired  prophecy,  wat 
only  ascribe  to  the  faculties  of  man  that  acquired  presciaica* 
which  we  have  demonstrated  that  some  great  minds  havat 
ucquestionably  exercised.  We  have  discovered  its  principle?/ 
in  the  necessary  dependence  of  effects  on  general  causes,  auSS' 
we  have  shown  that,  impelled  hy  the  same  motives,  and' 
circumscribed  hy  the  same  passions,  all  human  affairs  revolvs, 

*  "A  Dark  Lantheme,  offering  a  dim  DiacDveiy,  intermixed  with  Be- 
meiabraoKs,  FredictJnnB,  &e.     1652." 
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in  a  circle ;  and  we  have  opened  the  true  source  of  this  yet 
imperfect  science  of  moral  and  political  prediction ,  in  an 
intimate  hut  a  discriminative  knowledge  of  the  fast. 

Authority  is  sacred,  when  experience  affords  parallels  and 
analogies.  K  much  which  may  overwhelm  when  it  shall 
happen  can  he  foreseen,  the  prescient  statesman  and  moralist 
may  provide  defensive  measures  to  hreak  the  waters,  whose 
streams  they  cannot  always  direct ;  and  the  venerahle  Hooker 
has  profomidly  ohserved,  that  "  the  hest  things  have  heen  over- 
thrown, not  so  much  hy  puissance  and  might  of  adversaries, 
as  through  defect  of  council  in  those  that  should  have  upheld 
and  defended  the  same/'  * 

The  philosophy  of  history  hlends  the  past  with  the  present, 
and  oomhines  the  present  with  the  future :  each  is  hut  a  por- 
tion of  the  other !  The  actual  state  of  a  thing  is  necessarily 
determined  hy  its  antecedent,  and  thus  progressively  through 
the  chain  of  human  existence  ;  while  '^  the  present  is  always 
full  of  the  future,"  as  Leihnitz  has  happily  expressed  the  idea. 

A  new  and  heautiful  light  is  thus  thrown  over  the  annals 
of  mankind,  hy  the  analogies  and  the  parallels  of  different 
ages  in  succession.  How  the  seventeenth  century  has 
influenced  the  eighteenth. ;  and  the  results  of  the  nineteenth 
as  they  shall  appear  in  the  twentieth,  might  open  a  source  of 
predictions,  to  which,  however  difficult  it  might  be  to  affix 
their  dates,  there  would  be  none  in  exploring  into  causes,  and 
tracing  their  inevitable  effects. 

The  multitude  live  only  among  the  shadows  of  things  in 
the  appearances  of  the  pbesent  ;  the  learned,  busied  with  the 
PAST,  can  only  trace  whence  and  how  all  comes ;  but  he  who 
is  one  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  learned,  the  true  philoso- 
pher, views  the  natural  tendency  and  terminations  which  are 
preparing  for  the  FUTUflE ! 

*  Hooker  wrote  this  about  1560,  and  he  wrote  before  the  SUcle  desRS- 
volutions  had  begun,  even  among  ourselves  !  He  penetrated  into  this  im- 
portant principle  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own  meditation.  At  this 
moment^  after  more  practical  experience  in  political  revdntions,  a  very  in- 
telligent French  writer,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **M.  daViUdle,"  says, 
**  Experience  proclaims  a  great  truth — namely,  that  revolutions  them- 
selves cannot  succeed,  except  when  they  are  favoured  by  a  portion  of  the 
Government."  He  illustrates  the  axiom  by  the  different  revolutions 
which  have  occurred  in  his  nation  within  these  thirty  years.  It  is  the 
same  truth,  traced  to  its  source  by  another  road. 
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MODEiiN  philoBophj,  tiieoreticftl  or  experiraantal,  only  amuses 
wliile  the  action  of  discovery  is  sunpended  or  advanoes  i  tbe- 
intereKt  ceaEea  with  the  inquirer  when  the  catastrophe  is 
ascertained,  as  in  the  romance  whose  denouement  turns  oa  a 
mysterious  incident,  which,  onee  unfolded,  ail  future  agita.tioii . 
ceases.  But  in  the  true  infancy  of  science,  philosophers  were- 
as  im^fiuative  a  iitce  as  poets :  marvels  and  portents,  iinde< 
monstrable  and  unde&nable,  with  occult  fancies,  perpetually  . 
thinning  and  never  ending,  were  delightful  as  the  shifting 
cantos  of  Arioato.  Then  science  entranced  the  eye  by  its 
thaumaturgy ;  when  they  looked  through  an  optic  tube,  they 
believed  they  were  looking  into  futurity ;  or,  starting  at 
some  shadow  darkening  the  glassy  globe,  beheld  the  abHent 
person ;  while  the  mechanical  inventions  of  art  were  toj-s  and 
tricks,  with  sometimea  an  automaton,  which  Irightened  them 
with  life. 

The  earlier  votaries  of  modern  philosophy  only  witneBsed, 
as  Gaffarel  calls  his  collection,  "  Unheard-of  CuriositieB." 
This  state  of  the  marvellous,  of  which  we  are  now  for  ever 
dewived,  prevailed  among  tbe  philosophers  and  the  virtuoH 
in  Europe,  and  with  ourselves,  long  al'ter  the  establishment 
of  the  Koyal  Society.  Philosophy  then  depended  mainly  on 
authority — a  single  one,  however,  was  sufficient:  so  that  when 
this  had  been  repeated  by  fifty  others,  they  had  the  authority 
of  fifty  honest  men — whoever  the  first  man  might  have  been  t 
They  were  then  a  blissful  race  of  oliildren,  rambling  here  and 
there  in  a  golden  age  of  innocence  and  ignorance,  where  at' 
every  step  each  gifted  discoverer  whispered  to  the  few,  soms- 
half-concealed  secret  of  nature,  or  played  with  some  toy  ofii 
art;  some  invention  which  with  great  di£Bcu!ty  performed 
what,  without  it,  might  have  been  done  with  great  ease. 
The  cabinets  of  the  lovers  of  mechanical  arts  formed- 
enchanted  apartments,  where  the  admirers  leared  to  stir 
look  about  them  ;  while  the  philosophers  themselves  hi 
imagined  they  were  the  very  thaumaturgi,  for  which  thi 
world  gave  them  too  much  credit,  at  least  for  their  quietli 
Would  we  run  after  the  shadows  in  this  gleaming  land  of^ 
moonshine,  or  sport  with  these  children  in  the  Iresh  mominp 
of  science,  ere  Aurora  had  scarcely  peeped  on  the  hills,  we 
must  enter  into  their  feelings,,  view  with  their  eyes,  uid 
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believe  ail  they  confide  to  us ;  and  out  of  these  bundles  of 
dreams  sometimes  pick  out  one  or  two  for  our  own  dreaming.. 
They  are  the  fairy  tales  and  the  Arabian  Nights'  entertain- 
ments of  science.  But  if  the  reader  is  stubbornly  mathema- 
tical and  logical,  he  will  only  be  holding  up  a  great  torch 
against  the  muslin  curtain,  upon  which  the  fantastic  shadows 
playing  upon  it  must  vanish  at  the  instant.  It  is  an  amuse- 
ment which  can  only  take  place  by  carefully  keeping  himself 
in  the  dark.*  ^ 

What  a  subject,  were  I  to  enter  on  it,  would  be  the  narra- 
tives of  magical  writers  !  These  precious  volumes  have  been 
so  constantly  wasted  by  the  profane,  that  now  a  book  of  real 
magic  requires  some  to  find  it,  as  well  as  a  great  magician  to 
use  it.  Albertus  Magnus,  or  Albert  the  Great,  as  he  is  erro- 
neously styled — for  this  sage  only  derived  this  enviable  epithet 
jfrom  his  surname  De  Groot,  as  did  Hugo  Grotius — this  sage^ 
in  his  **  Admirable  Secrets,*'  delivers  his  opinion  that  these 
books  of  magic  should  be  most  preciously  preserved ;  for,  he 
prophetically  added,  the  time  is  arriving  when  they  would  be 
miderstood  !  It  seems  they  were  not  intelligible  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  but  if  Albertus  has  not  miscalculated,  in  the 
present  day  they  may  be!  Magical  terms  with  talismanic 
figures  may  yet  conceal  many  a  secret ;  gunpowder  came  down 
to  us  in  a  sort  of  anagram,  and  the  kaleidoscope,  with  all  its^ 
interminable  multiplications  of  forms,  lay  at  hand  for  two 
centuries  in  Baptista  Porta's  "  Natural  Magic."  The  abbot 
Trithemius,  in  a  confidential  letter,  happened  to  call  himself 
a  mj^cian,  perhaps  at  the  moment  he  thought  himself  one, 
and  sent  three  or  four  leaves  stuffed  with  the  names  of  devils 
and  with  their  evocations.  At  the  death  of  his  friend  these 
leaves  fell  into  the  unworthy  hands  of  the  prior,  who  was  so 
frightened  on  the  first  glance  at  the  diabolical  nomenclature, 
that  he  raised  the  country  against  the  abbot,  and  Tri|hemiu& 
was  nearly  a  lost  man !  Yet,  after  all,  this  evocation  of  devils^ 
has  reached  us  in  his  "  Steganographia,"  and  proves  to  be 
only  one  of  this  ingenious  abbot's  polygraphic  attempts  at 
secret  writing;  for  he  had  flattered  himself  that  he  had  in- 
vented a  mode  of  concealing  his  thoughts  from  all  the  world, 
while  he  communicated  them  to  a  friend.  Roger  Bacon  pro- 
mised to  raise  thunder  and  lightning,  and  disperse  clouds  by 
dissolving  them  into  rain.    The  first  magical  process  has  been 

*  Godwin's  amusing  Lives  of  the  NecrorruiTicers  abound  in  marvellous 
glories  of  the  supernatural  feats  of  these  old  students. 
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obtained  by  Franklin ;  atid  the  other,  of  far  more  use  to  our 
agrioulttirista,  may  perehancf  be  found  lurking  in  Bome  corner 
which  hae  been  overlooked  in  the  "Opua  majus"  of  oup 
"  Doctor  mirabilis."  Do  we  laugh  at  their  niagioHl  works  of' 
arti'  Are  we  ourselves  auch  indifferent  avtistaf  Comeliaa 
Agrippa,  before  he  wrote  hia  "Vanityofthe  Arts  and  Sciences," 
intended  to  reduce  into  a  system  a.^d  method  the  secret  o& 
communicating  with  epirits  and  demoua.*  Ob  good  authoritjyj 
thatjpf,  Porphyrius,  Psellus,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus — and  oBi 
bettdr,  wore  it  neoessary  to  allege  it — he  was  well  assured' 
that  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  swarmed  with  what  tht 
Greeks  called  damoiteg,  just  as  our  lower  atmosphere  is  full  ol 
birds,  our  waters  of  fish,  and  our  earth  of  insects.  Yet  tbi*< 
occult  philodophei^  who  knew  perfectly  eight  language?,  andl' 
married  two  wivea,  with  whom  he  had  . never  exchanged  an 
harah  word  in  any  of  them,  was  everywhere  avoided  as  having; 
by  his  side,  for  his  companion,  a  personage  no  less  than  s 
demon !  This  was  a  great  black  dog,  whom  he  sujfered  to  ■ 
stretch  himself  out  among  bk  magical  manuscripts,  or  tie  o: 
his  bed,  often  kissing  and  patting  him,  and  feeding  him.  o: 
choice  morsels.  Yet  for  this  would  Paulua  Jovius  and  all  th 
world  have  had  him  put  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  fagot !  Th?  . 
truth  sias  afterwards  boldly  asserted  by  Wierua,  his  Icamedf 
domestic,  who  believed  that  bis  master's  dog  was  really  no*, 
thing  more  than  what  he  appeared  1  "1  believe,"  says  ha 
"  that  he  was  a  real  natural  dog ;  he  was  indeed  black,  but  o 
a  moderate  sii^e,  and  I  have  often  led  him  by  a  string,  an< 
called  him  by  the  French  name  Agrippa  had  given  him,i 
Monsieur!  and  hehadafemale  who  was  called  Mademoiselle  I '1 
I  wonder  how  authors  of  such  gi-eat  character  should  write  aof. 
absurdly  on  his  vanishing  at  his  death,  nobody  knows  how!"r 
But  as  it  is  probable  that  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  muj ' 
have  generated  some  puppy  demons,  Wierus  ought  to  hai 
been  more  circumstantial. 

AlbertuB  Magnus,  for  thirty  years,  had  never  ceaaed  worl 
ing  at  a  man  of  brass,  aud  had  cast  together  the  qualities  i 
his  materials  under  certain  constellations,  which  threw  sue 

*  Agripia  was  tlie  laaai  fartnanlc  and  honoured  of  occult  philoanpherB^ 
He  ^"sa  legged  at  courts,  »nd  favuurad  by  all  bis  eaatempanu-iea 
liirs  tike  Ktasmus  spoke  of  him  with,  udmiratiaa  ;  and  royalty  n 
sought  hia  powers  of  divinatioa.      Bat  In  advanced  life  he  was  aceoBCd  o 
jorijety,  and  died  poor  in  1534. 
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•  spini  into  bis  man  of  brass,  that  it  was  reported  bis  growth 
was  visible ;  his  feet,  legs,  thighs,  shoulders,  neck,  and  head, 
expanded,  and  made  the  city  of  Colog^ne  uneasy  at  possessing 
one  citizen  too  mighty  for  them  all.  This  man  of  brass,  when 
he  reached  his  maturity,  was  so  loquacious,  that  Albert's 
master,  the  great  scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas,  one  day,  tired 
of  bis  babble,  and  declaring  it  was  a  devil,  or  devilish,  with 
bis  staff  knocked  the  head  off;  and,  what  was  extraordinary, 
this  brazen  man,  like  any  human  being  thus  effectually  silenced, 
**  word  never  spake  more."  This  incident  is  equally  historical 
and  authentic ;  though  whether  heads  of  brass  can  speak,  and 
even  prophesy,  was  indeed  a  subject  of  profound  inquiry  even 
at  a  later  period.*  Naud6,  who  never  questioned  their  vocal 
powers,  and  yet  was  puzzled  concerning  the  nature  of  this  new 
species  of  animal,  has  no  doubt  most  judiciously  stated  the 
question.  Whether  these  speaking  brazen  heads  had  a  sensi- 
tive and  reasoning  nature,  or  whether  demons  spoke  in  them  ? 
But  brass  has  not  the  faculty  of  ])roviding  its  own  nourish- 
ment, as  we  see  in  plants,  and  therefore  they  were  not  sensi- 
tive ;  and  as  for  the  act  of  reasoning,  these  brazen  heads  pre- 
sumed to  know  nothing  but  the  future :  with  the  past  and 
the  present  they  seemed  totally  unacquainted,  so  that  their 
memory  and  their  observation  were  very  limited ;  and  as  for 
the  future,  that  is  always  doubtful  and  obscure-— even  to 
beads  of  brass  !  This  learned  man  then  infers  that  "  These 
brazen  heads  could,  have  no  reasoning  faculties,  for  nothing 
altered  their  nature ;  they  said  what  they  had  to  say,  which 
no  one  could  contradict ;  and  having  said  their  say,  you  might 
have  broken  the  head  for  anything  more  that  you  could  have 
got  out  of  it.  Had  they  had  any  life  in  them,  would  they 
not  have  moved  as  well  as  spoken  ?  Life  itself  is  but  mo- 
tion, but  they  had  no  lungs,  no  spleen  ;  and,  in  fact,  though 
they  spoke,  they  had  no  tongue.  Was  a  devil  in  them  ?  I 
think  not.  Yet  why  should  men  have  taken  all  this  trouble 
to  make,  not  a  man,  but  a  trumpet  ?" 

Our  profound  philosopher  was  right  not  to  agitate  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  brazen  heads  had  ever  spoken.     Whj 

*  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  old  EngUsh  prose  romances, "  The  Histo- 
rie  of  Fryer  Bacon,"  narrates  how  he  had  intended  to  "  wall  England  about 
with  brass,"  by  means  of  such  a  brazen  head,  had  not  the  stupidity  of  a 
servant  prevented  him.  The  tale  may  be  read  in  Thorns'  "  Collection  of 
Early  English  Prose  Bomances." 
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should  not  a  man  of  brass  epeak,  since  a  doll  can  whisper,  a 
Btatue  play  chess,*  and  bi'asa  ducks  have  performed  the  whole 
process  of  digestion  ?t  Another  magical  indention  has  been 
ridiculed  with  equal  reason.  A  magician  was  annoyed,  ai 
philosophers  still  are,  by  passenger:)  in  the  street;  and  he, 
particularly  so,  by  having  horses  leil  to  drink  under  his  win- 
dow. He  made  a  magical  horse  of  wood,  according  to  one 
of  the  books  of  Hermes,  which  perfectly  answered  its  pur- 
pose,_by  frightening  away  the  horses,  or  rather  the  grooms ! 
tiiB  wooden  horse,  no  doubt,  gave  some  palpable  kick.  The 
same  magical  story  might  have  been  told  of  Dr.  Tranklin, 
who  finding  that  under  iiis  window  the  passengers  had  disco- 
vered  a  spot  which  they  made  too  convenient  for  themselves, 
he  charged  it  with  his  newly-discovered  electrical  fire.  After 
a  few  remarkable  incidents  had  occurred,  which  at  a  former 
period  would  have  lodged  the  great  discoverer  of  electririty 
in  the  Inquisition,  the  modern  magician  succeeded  just  as 
well  as  the  ancient,  who  had  the  advantage  of  conning  over 
the  books  of  Hermes.  Instead  of  ridiculing  these  works  of 
magic,  let  us  rather  become  magicians  ourselves ! 

The  works  of  the  ancient  alchemists  have  afforded  number- 
less'discoveries  to  modern  chemists  :  nor  is  even  their  grand 
operation  despaired  of.  If  they  have  of  late  not  been  so  re- 
nowned, this  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  what  Ashmolc  calls 
"  apertness ;"  a  qualiScation  early  inculcated  among  these 
illuminated  sages.  We  find  authentic  accounts  of  some  whft 
have  lived  three  centuries,  with  tolerable  complexions,  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  but  a  crucible  and  a  bellows !  but  they  were 
BO  unnecessarily  mysterious,  that  whenever  such  a  person 

■  The  ftllnaion  here  is  to  tlia  antomRton  nheBB'pUjer,  fint  eihibiUiI  by 
Kempolcn  (its  inyentor)  in  England  about  1786.  The  figure  vaa  habitod 
as  n  Turk,  and  plu«d  lehiud  a  chest,  this  vm  opened  hj  the  eihihitor 
U  displa;  the  machiuerf,  nhicli  seeuiad  tu  giie  the  figure  motiDD,  whlla 
playing  intricate  games  of  chess  with  an;  of  the  spectators.  But  it  has 
been  full;  demootitratod  that  this  cheat  could  Eonceal  a  fnll-grcnni  inin, 
who  could  place  hia  arm  down  that  of  the  figure,  and  direct  its  movomant* 
in  the  game  ;  the  macliinery  being  real);  cDnetrncted  to  hide  lum,  and  di«- 
aim  suBpicion.  As  the  whole  trick  has  been  demon^liated  b;  diagram^  i 
the  marvellous  nature  of  the  machinery  ia  exploded.  '    > 

-f-  Thia  hrasa  duck  waa  tha  work  a!  a  rer;  iugenions  mechaniat,  H.  TuiL  1 
canson  ;  it  ia  reported  to  have  uttered  its  natural  voice,  moved  its  irings^  1 
drank  water,  and  ate  com.  In  1T33,  he  delighted  the  Faiiuana  bjA  I 
figure  of  a  shepherd  which  played  on  a  pip«  and  beat  a  tabor ;  and  a  Ante-  T 
pbyer  who  performed  twelve  tonee. 
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was  discovcFed,  he  was  sure  in  an  instant  to  disappear,  and 
vas  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

In  the  "  Liber  Patris  Sapientise*'  this  selfish  cautiousness  is 
jdl  along  impressed  on  the  student  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  mystery.  In  the  commentary  on  this  precious 
vork  of  the  alchemist  Norton,  who  counsels, 

Be  ihoa  in  a  place  secret,  by  thyself  alone, 
That  no  man  see  or  hear  what  thon  shalt  say  or  done. 
Tmst  not  thy  friend  t-oo  mnch  wheresoe'er  thou  go,  . 

For  he  tiiou  trustest  best,  8omet3rme  may  be  thy  foe ; 

Ashmole  observes,  that  **  Norton  gives  exceeding  good  advice 
to  the  student  in  this  science  where  he  bids  him  be  secret  in  the 
carrying  on  of  his  studies  and  operations,  and  not  to  let  any 
one  know  of  his  imdertakings  but  his  good  angel  and  himself :" 
and  such  a  close  and  retired  breast  had  Norton's  master,  who, 

When  men  disputed  of  eolourt  of  the  rosfj 

He  would  not  speak,  but  kept  lumself  full  close  I 

We  regret  that  by  each  leaving  all  his  knowledge  to  "  his 
good  angel  and  himself,"  it  has  happened  that  "  the  good 
angels"  have  kept  it  all  to  themselves ! 

It  cannoty  however,  be  denied,  that  if  they  could  not  always 
extract  gold  out  of  lead,  they  sometimes  succeeded  in  washing 
away  the  pimples  on  ladies'  faces,  notwithstanding  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  poisoned  his  most  beautiful  lady,  because,  as 
Sancho  would  have  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 
**  have  his  bread  whiter  than  the  finest  wheaten.'*  Van  Hel- 
mont,  who  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  true  elixir  of 
life,  however  hit  on  the  spirit  of  hartshorn,  which  for  a  good 
while  he  considered  was  the  wonderful  elixir  itself,  restoring 
to  life  persons  who  seemed  to  have  lost  it.  And  though  this 
delightful  enthusiast  could  not  raise  a  ghost,  yet  he  thought 
he  had ;  for  he  raised  something  aerial  from  spa-water,  which 
mistaking  for  a  ghost,  he  gave  it  that  very  name ;  a  name 
which  we  still  retain  in  ^as,  from  the  German  feisty  or  ghost ! 
Paracelsus  carried  the  tiny  spirits  about  him  in  the  hilt 
of  his  great  sword !  Having  first  discovered  the  qualities  of 
laudanum,  this  illustrious  quack  made  use  of  it  as  an  universal 
remedy,  and  distributed  it  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  he  car- 
ried in  the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword ;  the  operations  he  per- 
formed were  as  rapid  as  they  seemed  magical.    Doubtless  we 
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have  loEt  some  inconceivable  secrets  by  eomc  unexpected 
ocourrenceB,  which  the  secret  itself  it  would  seem  ought  to 
have  prevented  takinji;  place.  Whea  a  philosopher  had  disco- 
vered the  art  of  prolonging  life  to  an  indefinite  period,  it  is 
most  provoking  to  find  that  he  should  have  allowed  himself 
to  die  nt  an  early  age !  We  have  a  very  authentic  history 
from  Sir  Keneim  Digby  himself,  that  when  ha  went  iu  dis- 
guise to  visit  Descartes  at  his  retirement  at  Egmond,  lament- 
ing the  brevity  of  life,  which  hindered  philosophers  gettin|r 
oil  ia  their  studies,  the  French  philosopher  assured  him  that 
"  he  bad  considered  that  matter ;  to  render  a  man  immortal 
was  what  he  could  not  promiue,  but  that  he  was  very  sure  it 
was  possible  to  lengthen  out  hia  life  to  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs."  And  when  his  death  was  announced  to  the 
world,  the  Abbe  Pieot,  an  ardent  disciple,  for  a  long  time 
would  not  believe  it  possible  ;  and  at  length  insisted,  that  if 
it  had  occurred,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mistake  of 
the  philosopher's. 

The  late  Holcroft,  Loutherbourg,  and  Cosway,  imagined 
that  they  should  escape  the  vulgar  era  of  scriptural  life  by  re- 
organizing their  old  bones,  and  moistening  their  dry  marrow; 
their  new  principles  of  vitality  were  supposed  by  them  to  be 
found  in  the  powers  of  tiie  mind ;  this  seemed  more  reason- 
able, but  proved  to  be  as  little  efficacious  as  thoee  other  phi- 
losophers, who  imagine  they  have  detected  the  hidden  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  eels  frisking  in  vinegar,  and  allude  to  "  the 
bookbiaider  who  creates  the  book-worm !" 

FaracelsuB  has  revealed  to  us  one  of  the  grandest  secrets 
of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  dispute  on  the  very 
existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  that  he  boldly 
offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  has  sent  down  to  pos- 
terity the  recipe.  He  describes  the  impurity  which  ia  to  bo 
transmuted  into  such  purity,  the  gross  elements  of  a  delioate 
fairy,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial,  placed  in  fuming  dung,  will  in 
due  time  settle  into  a  full-grown  fairy,  bursting  through  its 
yitreouB  prison — on  the  yivifying  principle  by  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  hatched  their  e^s  in  ovens.  I  recollect, 
at  Dr.  Farmer'a  sale,  the  leaf  which  preserved  this  recipe  for 
making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded  doivn  by  the  learned  commen- 
tator; from  which  we  must  infer  the  credit  he  gave  to  the 
experiment.  There  was  a  greatness  of  miad  in  Parao^us, 
who,  having  liuuished  a  recipe  to  malcu  a  fairy,  had  the  '  " 
ciit;y  to  rel'raii!  from  its  formation.     Even  Baptista 
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one  of  the  most  enlightened  philosophers,  does  not  deny  the 
po0sihilitj  of  engendering  creatures  which,  ^'at  their  full 
growth,  shall  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  mouse ;"  hut  he  adds, 
*  they  are  only  pretty  little  dogs  to  play  with.'*  Were  these 
-akin  to  the  fairies  of  Paracelsus  ?** 

They  were  well  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such  elemental 
^beings ;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  showed  the  potency  of 
the  metallic  spirits,  which  so  tormented  the  workmen  in  some 
of  the  German  mines  hy  blindness,  giddiness,  and  sudden 
.sickness,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  mines  well    "^ 
.known  to  be  rich  in  silver.    A  metallic  spirit  at  one  sweep 
annihilated  twelve  miners,  who  were  all  found  dead  together. 
•The  £aot  was  unquestionable ;  and  the  safety-lamp  was  un- 
discovered. 

Never  was  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautiful  than 
that  exquisite  Palingenesis,  as  it  has  been  termed  from  the 
.  Greek,  or  a  regeneration :  or  rather  the  apparitions  of  animals 
and  plants.  Schott,  Kircher,  Gaffarel,  Borelli,  Bigby,  and 
the  whole  of  that  admirable  school,  discovered  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  their  primitive  forms,  which  were  again  raised  up 
by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing,  they  say,  perishes  in  nature ; 
all  is  but  a  continuation,  or  a  revival.  The  semina  of  resur- 
rection are  concealed  in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blopd  of 
man ;  the  ashes  of  roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though 
smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted;  unsub- 
stantial and  unodoriferous,  they  'are  not  roses  which  grow  on 
rose-trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  appari- 
tions, they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment !  The  process  of  the 
JPalvngenesis,  this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These 
philosophers  having  burnt  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengi^ed 
the  salts  from  its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  glass  phial ;. 
a  chemical  mixture  acted  on  it,  till  in  the  fermentation  they 
assumed  a  bluish  and  a  spectral  hue.  This  dust,  thus  excited 
by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive  forms ;  by  sym- 
pathy the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning  to  its 
destined  place,  we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and 
the  flower  arise ;  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower  coming 
slowly  forth  from  its  ashes.  The  heat  passes  away,  the 
magical  scene  declines,  till  the  whole  matter  again  precipi- 
tates itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This  vegetable 
phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  ashes  till  the  presence 

*  This  great  chariatan,  after  many  successful  impositions,  ended  his 
life  in  poverty  in  the  hospital  at  Saltzbourg,  in  1541. 
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of  heat  produces  this  resutrection — in  its  absence  it  returnB' 
to  its  death.  Thus  the  dead  naturally  ri'vivu;  and  a  corj>s8 
may  give  out  its  shadowy  re- animation  ivhen  not  too  deeply 
buried  in  the  earth.  B6dies  corrupted  in  their  g^veg  have 
visen,  particularly  the  murdered;  br  murderers  are  apt  to 
bury  their  victims  in  a  slight  and  hasty  manner.  Their 
ealta,  exhaled  in  vapour  by  means  of  their  fermentation,  have 
arranged  tbemBelveE  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  formed 
those  phantoms,  which  nt  night  have  oflen  terrified  the  pass- 
ing spectator,  as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have 
opened  the  graves  of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleed- 
ing corpse  beneath ;  hence  it  is  astonishing  how  many  ghosts 
may  be  eeen  at  night,  after  a  recent  battle,  standing  over 
their  corpses !  On  the  same  principle,  my  old  philosopher 
Qafiarel  conjectures  on  the  raining  of  irogs;  but  these  frogs, 
we  must  conceive,  can  only  be  the  ghosts  of  frogs ;  and 
■Gaffarel  himself  has  modestly  opened  this  fact  by  a  "  perad- 
venture."  A  more  satisfactory  origin  of  ghosts  modern 
philosophy  has  not  afforded. 

And  who  does  not  beHeve  in  the  existence  of  ghosts 
OS  Dr.  More  forcibly  says- — "  That  there  should  be  si 
versa]  a  fame  anil  feay  of  that  which  never  was,  nor  is,  nor 
can  ,be  ever  in  the  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all, 
If  there  had  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  true  miracles, 
it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  people  by  false. 
The  alcheraist  would  never  go  about  to  sophisticate  metals  to 
pass  them  off  for  true  gold  and  silver,  unless  that  such  a  thing 
was  acknowledged  as  true  gold  and  silver  in  the  world." 

The  pharmacopceia  of  those  times  combined  more  of  morab 
with  medicine  than  our  own.  They  discovered  that  the  agate 
rendered  a  man  eloquent  and  even  witty ;  a  laurel  leaf  placed 
on  tho  centre  of  the  skull  forfcilied  the  memory;  the  brains 
of  fowls  and  birds  of  swift  wing  wonderfully  helped  the 
imagination.  All  such  specifics  have  now  disappeared,  and 
have  greatly  reduced  the  chances  of  an  invalid  recovering 
that  which  perhaps  he  never  possessed.  Lentils  and  rape- 
seed  were  a  certain  cure  for  the  small-pox,  and  very  obviously 
' — their  grains  resembling  the  spots  of  this  disease.  They 
discovered  that  those  who  lived  on  "  fair"  plants  became  fair, 
those  on  fi-uitful  ones  were  never  barren :  on  the  principle 
that  Hercules  acquired  his  mighty  strength  by  feeding  on 
the  marrow  of  Hons.  But  their  talismans,  provided 
vrere  genuine,  seem  to  have  been  wonderfully  operative 
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(had  we  tile  suae  coniideDCC,  and  melted  down  the  guineas 
we  give  piiysioians,  engmviiig  on  them  talismanlc  figures,  I 
would  answer  for  the  good  eSeofc)  of  the  experiment.  Naud^, 
indeed,  has  utterly  ridiculed  the  occult  virtues  of  taliamans, 
in  his  defence  of  Vir^,  aceused  of  being  a  magician :  the 
po6t,  it  seems,  cast  into  a  well  a  talisman  of  a'  horse-leeoh, 
graven  on  a  plate  of  gold,  to  drive  away  the  great  number  of 
horse-leeches  which  infested  Kaples.  Nnudi5  positively  denies 
that  talismaus  ever  posaessedany  such  occult  virtues :  Qafikrel 
regrets  that  eo  judicious  a  man  as  Naud€  ehould  have  gone 

Jthia  length,  giving  the  lie  to  so  many  authentic  aathors  ;  and 
Kaude's  parados  ia  indeed  as  strange  as  bis  denial;  he  sus- 
pects the  thing  is  not  true  because  it  is  so  generally  told ! 
"It  leads  one  to  suspect,"  says  be,  "as  animals  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  away  from  so  many  places  by  these  talis* 
mans,  whether  they  were  ever  driven  from  any  one  place." 
Gafiarel,  suppressing  by  his  good  tcmjier  his  indignant  feel- 
ings at  such  reasoning,  turns  the  paradox  on  its  maker : — 
"  As  if,  because  of  the  great  number  of  battles  that  Hannibal 
is  reported  to  have  fought  with  the  Romans,  we  might  not, 
by  the  same  reason,  doubt  whether  he  fougbt  any  one  with 
them."  The  reader  must  he  aware  that  the  strength  of  the 
argument  lies  entirely  with  the  firm  believer  in  talismans. 
Galfarel,  indeed,  who  passed  his  days  in  collecting  "  CuriositSs 
inomes,"  is  a  most  authentic  historian  of  miparalleled  events, 
even  in  his  own  times  1  Such  as  that  heavy  rain  in  Poitou, 
which  showered  down  "  petites  bestioles,"  Jittle  creatures  like 
bishops  with  their  mitres,  and  manhs  with  their  capuchins 
over  their  heads  ;  it  is  true,  afterwards  they  all  turned  into 
butterflies ! 

The  museums,  the  cabinets,  and  the  inventions  of  our 
early  virtnosi  were  the  baby-houses  of  philosophers.  Baptista 
Porta,  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  old  Ashmole,  were  they  now 

t  living,  had  been  enrolled  among  the  quiet  members  of  "  The 
Society  of  Arts,"  instead  of  flying  in  the  air,  collecting  "  a 
wing  of  the  phtenix,  as  tradition  goes ;"  or  catching  the  dis- 
jointed syllables  of  an  old  doting  astrologer.  But  theae  early 
dilettanti  had  not  derived  the  same  pleasure  from,  the  useful 
inientious  of  the  aforesaid  "  Society  of  Arts"  as  they  received 
from  what  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  calls  "  things 
vain  and  superfluous,  invented  to  no  other  end  but  for  pomp 
and  idle  pleasure."  Baptista  Porta  was  more  skilful  in  the 
mysteries  of  art  and  nature  than  any  man  in  his  day.  Having 
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founded  the  Academy  de^U  Oeiogi,  he  held  an.  inferior 
ciation  in  his  own  house,  called  di  Secrcii,  where  none  was 
admitted  but  those  elect  who  had  communicated  some  teeret; 
for,  in  the  early  period  of  modern  art  and  science,  the  slightest 
novelty  became  a  secret,  not  to  be  confided  to  the  uninitiated. 
Porta  was  unquestionablj  a  fine  genius,  as  his  works  still 
show;  but  it  was  hia  misfortune  that  he  attributed  his  own 
pendratin^  sagacity  to  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination, 
considered  himself  a  prognostieator ;  and,  what  was  moi 
fiwtanate,  some  eminent  persons  really  thought  he 
PredictionB  and  secrets  are  harmless,  provided  they  ar 
bdieved:  but  his  Holiness  finding  Porta's  were,  warned  him 
that  magical  sciences  were  great  hindrances  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  and  paid  him  the  compliment  to  forbid  his  prophe- 
sying. Porta's  genius  was  now  limited  to  astoniBh,  and 
sometimes  to  terriiy,  the  more  ingenious  part  of  /  Secreti. 
On  entering  his  cabinet,  some  phantom  of  an  attendant  was 
sure  to  he  hovering  in  the  air,  moving  as  he  who  entered 
moved ;  or  he  observed  in  some  mirror  that  his  face  was 
twisted  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders,  and  did  not  quite 
think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped  his  hand  on  it ;  oi 
passing  through  a  darkened  apartment  a  ms^Ci^  landscape 
bnrst  on  him,  with  human  beings  in  motion,  the  bonghs  of 
trees  bending,  and  the  very  clouds  passing  over  the 
Bometimes  banquets,  battles,  and  hunting-parfcias  wei 
esme  apartment.  "  All  these  spectacles  my  ftiends  have  wit- 
nessed !"  exclaims  the  self-delighted  Bapfcista  Porta.  When 
his  fiiends  drank  vrine  out  of  the  same  cup  which  he  had 
used,  they  were  mortified  with  wonder  ;  for  he  drank  wine, 
and  they  only  water !  or  on  a  summer's  day,  when  all  com- 
plained of  the  sirooco,  he  would  freeze  his  guests  with  cold 
air  in  the  room ;  or,  on  a  sudden,  let  off  a  flying  dragon  to 
sail  along  with  a  crackw  in  its  tail,  and  a  cat  tied  on  his 
back  ;  shrill  was  the  sound,  and  awfnl  was  the  concussion ;  so 
that  it  required  strong  nerves,  in  an  age  of  apparitions  and 
devils,  to  meet  this  great  philosopher  when  in  hia  best 
humour.  Albertus  M^nus  entertained  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
as  that  earl  passed  through  Cologne,  in  a  severe  winter,  with 
a  warm  summer  scene,  Iniuriart  in  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
fact  is  related  by  Trithemius — and  this  magical  scene 
neoted  with  his  vocal  Wai,  and  his  books  J)e  Secretia  ^ulie- 
rum,  and  De  Jifirabilibus,  confirmed  the  accusations  they 
raised  against  the  great  Albert  for  being  a  magician,     His 
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■     apologist,  Theophilua  Kaynaud,  is  Atviett  so  hard  to  defend 

V     Albertus,  that  he  at  once  asserts  the  wiater  changed  to  6um- 

'       met  and  the  spealcing  head  to  be  two  mfamous  flams  \     Ue 

will  not  believe  these  authenticated  facts,  although  be  credits 

a  miracle  which  proves  the  sanctity  of  Albertiifl, — after  three 

centuries,  the  body  of  Albert  the  Qreat  remained  ae  sweet  as 

"  Whether  such  encbauntments,"   as  old  Mandeville  cau- 
tiously observetb,  two  centurieB  preceding  the  days  of  Porta, 
"  by  craft  or  by  nygromancye,  I  wot  nere."     But  that 
they  were  not  unknown  to  Chaucer,  ^peara  in  his  "  Franko- 
lein's  Tale,"  where,  minutely  describing  them,  he  eomniuni- 
cates  the  same  ple^ure  he  must  himself  have  received  from 
the  ocular  illusions  of  "  the   Tregetoure,"  or  "  Jogclour." 
I    Chaucer  ascribes  the  miracle  to  a  "naturall  inagique!"  in 
I  which,  however,  it  was  ae  unsettled  whether  the    "  Prince  of 
I  Darknesa"  was  a  party  coucomed. 

For  I  am  sker  tJut  tbera  be  scieuct^ 
Bj  which  men  makan  divers  spplreacea 
Swii^be  OS  thise  subtil  tregstonrea  pUj. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  vel  herd  aij 

Tlint  tiegetonrea,  within  an  balls  large,  

Have  made  come  in  a  vSiter  and  a  iiaige, 
And  in  tbe  balle  rowen  up  and  doon, 
Bometime  batli  aflmod  come  a  grim  iHono, 
And  Gometime  Henrea  epring  as  iii  a  meda, 
Somotime  a  vine  und  grupes  vhlM  and  reds, 
Somsliime  a  cssCel  al  of  lijne  and  ston. 
And  whan  bem  likeUi  vuideth  U  anon : 
Thus  eemcth  it  to  every  inannes  sights 

_i  Wilkins'a  museum  was  visited  by  Evelyn,  wlio 
I  describes  the  sort  of  curiosities  which  occupied  and  amused 
I  the  children  of  science.     "  Here,  too,  there  was  a  hollow 
I  Btatue,  which  gave  a  voice,  and  uttered  wor^  by  a  long  con- 
pe  that  went  to  its  mouth,  whilst  one  speaks  through 
I  it  at  a  good  distance:"  a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  they 
■e  not  then  aware  revealed  the  whole  mystery  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  they  attributed    to  demons  rather  than  to 
tubes,  pulleys,  and  wheels.     The  learned  Charles  Patm,  in 
his  scientihc  travels,  records,  Bimong  other  valuable  produc- 
tions of  art,  a  cherry-stone,  on  which  were  engraven  about  a 
doKeu  and  a  half  of  portraits !     Even  the  greatt't  of  human 
I  geniuses,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  attract  the  royal  patronage, 
I  created  a  lion  which  ran  before  the  French  monarch,  droppmg 
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jltUTi  de  lia  from  its  ahaggy  breast.  And  another  philosopher 
who  had  a  spinnet  which  played  mid  stopped  at  command, 
might  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  had 
the  half-atifled  child  that  was  concealed  in  it  not  heen  forced, 
unluckily,  to  crawl  into  daylight,  and  thus  it  was  proved  that 
a  philosopher  might  he  an  impostor ! 

The  arts,  as  well  as  the  sciencea,  at  the  first  institution 
the  Boyal  Society,  were  of  the  most  amusing  class.  The 
famous  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  had  turned  his  house  into  an 
enchanted  palace.  Everything  was  full  of  devices,  which 
showed  art  and  mechanism  in  perfection :  his  coach  carried  a 
travelling  kitchen;  for  it  had  a  iire-place  and  grate,  with 
which  ho  could  maie  a  soup,  broil  cutlets,  and  roast  an  egg; 
and  he  dressed  bis  meat  by  clock-worlc.  Another  of  these 
virtuosi,  who  is  described  as  "  a  gentleman  of  superior  order, 
and  whose  house  was  a  knickknackatnry,"  vahied  himself  on 
his  multifarious  inventions,  but  most  in  "  sowing  salads  in  the 
morning,  to  be  cut  for  dinner."  The  house  of  Winstanley, 
who  afterwards  raised  the  first  Eddystone  lighthouse,  must 
have  heen  the  wonder  of  the  age.  If  you  kicked  aside  an  old 
slipper,  purposely  lying  in  your  way,  up  started  a  ghost  before 
you;  or  if  you  sat  down  in  a  certain  cnair,acouple  of  giganti9 
arms  would  immediately  clasp  you  in.  There  was  an  arboiu*  in 
thegarden,  by  thosideof  acanal;  you  had  scarcely  seated  your- 
self  when  you  were  sent  out  afloat  to  the  middle  of  the  canal 
— from  whence  you  could  not  escape  till  this  man  of  art  and 
science  wound  you  up  to  the  arbour.  What  was  passing  at  the 
"  Royal  Society"  was  also  occurring  at  the  "  Academic  des 
Sciences"  at  Paris.  A  great  and  gouty  member  of  that  phi- 
losophical body,  on  the  departure  of  a  stranger,  would  point 
to  his  legs,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  conducting  him'  to 
the  door ;  yet  the  astonished  visitor  never  failed  finding  the 
virtuoso  waiting  for  him  on  the  outside,  to  make  his  final 
bow  !  While  the  visitor  was  going  down  stairs,  this  inven- 
tive genius  was  descending  with  great  velocity  in  a  machine 
from  the  window :  so  that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of  science 
cwmot  force  nature  to  walk  down  stairs,  he  may  drive  her 
ont  at  the  window ! 

If  they  travelled  at  home,  they  set  ofi'to  note  down  prodi- 
gies. Dr,  Plott,  in  a  magnificent  project  of  journeying 
through  England,  for  the  advantage  of  "  Learning  and 
Trade,"  and  the  discovery  of  "  Antiquities  and  other  Curi 
ties,"  for  which  he  solicited  the  royal  aid  which  Leland 
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joyed,  among  other  notable  designs,  discriminates  a  class 
thus :  "Next  I  shall  inquire  of  animals ;  and  first  of  strange 
people." — "Strange  accidents  that  attend  corporations  or 
families,  as  that  the  deans  of  Rochester  ever  since  the  foun- 
dation by  turns  have  died  deans  and  bishops ;  the  bird  with  a 
white  breast  that  haunts  the  family  of  Oxenham  near  Exeter 
just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that  family ;  the  bodies  of 
tree^hat  are  seen  to  swim  in  a  pool  near  Brereton  in 
Cheshire,  a  certain  warning  to  the  heir  of  that  honourable 
family  to  prepare  for  the  next  world."  And  such  remarkables 
as  "Number  of  children,  such  as  the  Lady  Temple,  who  be- 
fore she  died  saw  seven  hundred  descended  from  her."*  This 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  lived  nearly  to  1700,  was 
requested  to  give  an  edition  of  Pliny :  we  have  lost  the  be- 
nefit of  a  most  copious  commentary !  Bishop  Hall  went  to 
"the  Spa."  The  wood  about  that  place  was  haunted  not 
only  by  "  freebooters,  but  by  wolves  and  witches ;  although 
these  last  are  ofttimes  but  one."  They  were  called  loupS' 
garoTix ;  and  the  Greeks,  it  seems,  knew  them  by  the  name 
of  XvKoivdpiJTroi,  men-wolves :  witches  that  have  put  on  the 
shapes  of  those  cruel  beasts.  "  We  sawe  a  boy  there,  whose 
half-face  was  devoured  by  one  of  them  near  the  village  ;  yet 
so,  as  that  the  eare  was  rather  cut  than  bitten  oflF."  Rumour 
had  spread  that  the  boy  had  had  half  his  face  devoured; 
when  it  was  examined,  it  turned  out  that  his  ear  -had  only 
been  scratched !  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  "  witch-wolves ;"  for  Hall  saw  at  Limburgh  "  one 
of  those  miscreants  executed,  who  confessed  on  the  wheel  to 
have  devoured  two-and-forty  children  in  that  form."  They 
would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  summoned  the 
mothers  who  had  lost  the  children.  But  observe  our  philo- 
sopher's reasoning :  "  It  would  aske  a  large  volume  to  scan 
this  problem  of  lycanthropy,^^  He  had  laboriously  collected 
all  the  evidence,  and  had  added  his  arguments :  the  result 
offers  a  curious  instance  of  acute*  reasoning  on  a  wrong 
principle.t 

*  Similar  popular  fallacies  may  be  seen  carefully  noted  in  E.  Burton's 
**  Admirable  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,"  1684.  It  is  one  of  those  curious  volumes  of  ** folk-lore"  sent 
out  by  Nat.  Crouch  the  bookseller,  under  a  fictitious  name. 

+  Hall's  postulate  is,  that  God's  work  could  not  admit  of  any  substan- 
tial change,  which  is  above  the  reach  of  all  infernal  powers  ;  but  "  Herein 
the  divell  plays  the  double  sophister  ;  the  sorcerer  with  sorcerers.  Hee 
both  deludes  the  witch's  concept  and  the  beholder's  eyes."    In  a  word,  Hall 
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Men  of  Bclence  and  art  then  jinssed  their  days  in  a  bustle 
of  the  marvellous.  I  will  furniali  a  specimen  of  philosophical 
oorreapondence  in  a  letter  to  old  John  Aubrey,  The  writer 
betrays  the  vereatihty  of  his  curiosity  by  very  opposite  dia- 
coveriea.  "  My  hands  are  so  full  of  work  that  I  have  no 
tinie  to  tmnacribe  for  Dr.  Henry  More  an  account  of  the 
Barnstable  apparition — Lord  Keeper  North  would  tdte  it 
kindly  from  you — give  a  sight  of  this  letter  from  Bardmitble 
to  Dr.  Whitchcot."  He  had  lately  heard  of  a  SootchmAn 
who  had  been  carried  by  fairiea  into  France ;  but  the  purpose 
of  his  present  letter  is  to  communicate  other  sort  of  appari- 
tions than  the  ghost  of  Barnstable.  He  had  gone  to  CHas- 
tonbury,  "  to  pick  up  a  few  benies  from  the  holy  thorn  which 
flowered  every  Christmas  day."*  The  original  thorn  had 
been  cut  down  by  a  mihtary  saint  in  the  civil  wars ;  but  the 
trade  of  the  place  was  not  damaged,  for  they  had  contrived 
not  to  have  a  single  holy  thorn,  but  several,  "  by  grafting  and 
inoculation. "t  He  promises  to  send  these  "berries;"  but 
requests  Aubrey  to  inform  "that person  of  quality  who  had 
rather  have  a  b«»h,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  for 
him.  I  am  told,"  he  adds,  "  that  there  is  a  person  about 
Glastonbury  who  hath  a  nursery  of  them,  which  he  sells  for 
a  crown  a  piece,"  but  they  are  supposed  not  to  he  "of  the 
right  kind." 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  is  the  writer's  "  sospjcion  of 
gold  in  this  country ;"  for  which  he  offers  three  reasons. 
Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  England,  and  that  Agrippa 
came  to  a  spot  where  he  had  a  prospect  of  Ireland — fi'om 

believes  in  wluit  he  cnonot  nndeistBiid  !  Yet  Hall  will  not  believe  one  of 
tHe  Catholic  miiBcles  of  "the  Virgin  of  Lonyjun,"  though  Lipdm  had 
written  b  book  to  commemorate  "  the  goddess,"  »a  Hal!  earmsticiillj  onllg 
her.  Hall  was  told,  with  great  indignatioD,  in  tbe  sbnp  of  the  iMo^seller 
of  LipEius,  that  when  JamtB  tbe  First  had  jaat  looked  over  thia  work,  ho 
3nng  it  down,  vodferaling  "  Damnslion  to  him  that  mode  \\,  and  to  blm 
that  belioTes  it !" 

•  Thonsandfl  flocked  to  ree  this  "  miracle"  in  the  middle  ages,  nndtlieir 
prasence  brought  great  wealth  to  tbe  abbey.  It  was  belii'ved  to  have  gruwa 
niraeulousl;  &om  the  st»f  used  b;  St.  Josepii.  It  appears  to  hare  hcna 
brought  from  Falestiae,  and  merely  to  have  Scrwered  in  Bceoidance  with 
ita  DBtoial  leBsan,  though  diiTeciDg  with  oara, 

+  Taylor,  tbe  water  poet,  in  his  "  Wonders  of  tbe  Weat,"  1649,  aaja 
that  a  slip  was  preserred  b;  a  vintner  dwelling  at  Qlastouburj,  when  tbs 
soldiers  cut  down  the  tree  ;  that  he  set  it  in  lua  garden,  "luidhe  withotbera 
did  lell  me  that  the  same  doth  likewise  bioom  on  the  2Stii  day  <^  Decem- 
ber, yearly." 
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which  place  ho  writes;  Eecondlj,  that  "an  boaeat  man"  had 
in  this  spot  found  stones  from  wliich  he  had  extracted  good 
gold,  and  that  he  bunself  "  had  seen  in  the  hroken  stones  a 
clear  appearance  of  gold ;"  aad  thiidlj,  "  th«re  is  a  story 
which  goes  by  traciition  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  in 
the  hill  alluded  to  there  was  a.  door  into  a  hole,  that  whea 
any  wanted  money  they  used  to  go  and  knock  there,  that  a 
woman  used  to  appear,  and  give  to  such  as  CMne.*  At  a 
time  one  hy  greediness  or  otherwiae  gave  her  offence,  she 
flung  to  the  door,  and  delivered  this  old  saying,  Btill  remem- 
bered in  the  country : 


^y  fancy  is,  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  family  of  this 
name,  of  which  there  is  now  but  one  man  left,  and  he  uot 
likely  to  have  any  issue."  These  are  his  three  reasons ;  and 
some  mines  have  perhaps  been  opened  with  no  better  ones ! 
But  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  great  naturahst  wa.s  cre- 
dulous ;  for  he  tells  Auhrey  that  "  he  thought  it  was  but  4 
monkish  tide  forged  in  the  abbey  so  famous  in  former  time  \ 
but  as  I  have  knriiud  not  to  despise  oar  forefathers,  I  ques- 
tion whether  this  may  not  reier  to  some  rich  mine  in  the  hill,.' 
formerly  in  use,  hut  now  lost.  I  shall  shortly  request  you  to 
discourse  with  ray  lord  about  it,  to  have  advice,  &a.  In  the 
mean  time  it  will  be  best  to  keep  all  private  for  his  majesty's 
service,  his  lordship's,  and  perhaps  some  private  person's 
benefit."  But  he  has  also  positive  evidence  :  "  A  mason  not 
long  ago  coming  to  the  renter  of  the  abbey  for  a  freestone, 
and  sawing  it,  out  came  divers  pieces  of  gold  of  £3  10«. 
value  apiece,  of  ancient  eoias.  The  stone  belonged  to  some 
chimney-work  ;  the  gold  was  hidden  in  it,  perhaps,  when  the 
Dissolution  was  near."  This  last  incident  of  finding  coins  in 
a  chimney-piece,  which  he  had  accounted  for  very  rationally, 
serves  only  to  confirm  his  dream,  that  they  were  coined  out 


*  ITany  of  tiiesa  tales  o(  trsasores 
pie  fncta  of  diBCOTeiiea  bBing  nuide 
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of  the  gold  of  the  mine  in  the  hill ;  and  he  becomes  e 
iirgenfc  for  "  a  private  search  into  these  mines,  which  I  have,  I 
think,  a  way  to."  In  the  postscript  he  adds  an  account  of 
a.  well,  which  by  washing,  wrought  a  cure  on  a,  person  deep 
in  the  king's  evil.  "  I  hope  you  don't  forget  your  promiso 
to  communicate  whatever  thing  you  have  relating  to  your 
Idea." 

This  promised  Idea  of  Aubrey  may  be  found  in  his  MSS., 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Idea  of  Universjil  Education."  How- 
ever whimsical,  one  would  like  to  see  it.  Aubrey's  life  m 
furnish  a  volume  of  theso  philosophical  dreams :  he  w 
person  who  from  his  incessant  buEtle  and  insatiable  curiosity 
was  called  "  The  Carrier  of  Conceptions  of  the  Eoyal  Society.'' 
Many  pleasant  nights  were  "privately"  enjoyed  by  Aubrey 
and  his  correspondent  about  the  "Mine  in  the  HiU;"  Ash- 
mole's  manuscripts  at  Oxford  contain  a  collection  of  many 
Eeorets  of  the  Bosicrucians ;  one  of  the  completoit  inventions 
is  "  a  Recipe  how  to  walk  invisible."  Such  were  the  fancies 
which  rocked  the  children  of  science  in  their  cradles !  and  so 
feeble  were  the  steps  of  our  curious  infancy ! — But  I  start 
in  my  dreams !  dreading  the  reader  may  also  have  fallei 
asleep! 

■  "  Measure  is  most  excellent,"  says  one  of  the  oracles 
"  to  which  also  we  being  in  like  manner  persuaded,  0  most 
friendly  and  pious  Asclepiades,  here  finish" — the  dream 
the  dawn  of  philosophy ! 
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Litehaet  forgeries  recently  have  been  frequently  indulged 
ill,  and  it  is  m^d  that  they  are  of  an  innocent  nature ;  but 
impostures  more  easily  practised  than  detected  leave  their 
mischief  behind,  to  take  eSei^t  at  a  distant  period;  and  a&  I 
shall  show,  may  entrap  even  the  judicious !  It  may  require 
no  high  exertion  of  genius  to  di'aw  up  a  grave  account  of  an 
ancient  play-wright  whose  name  has  never  reached  us,  or  to' 
give  an  extract  from  a  volume  inaccessible  to  our  inquiries: 
and,  as  dulness  is  no  proof  of  spuriousness,  forgeries,  in  time,' 
mil  with  authentic  documents." 

•  A  remarkable  inatanoe  is  afforded  io  the  preaant  wort ;  aee  tlie  note 
lo  the  nrtiela  on  Neirspapers,  in  Vol.  I.,  detailing  ona  wiieh  has  spread 
''"""-" '"it  throughout  our  gen«rsl  literature. 
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rWe  have  ourselves  witnessed  versions  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese poets,  whioh  are  passed  on  their  unsuspicioua  readefs 
without  difficulty,  but  in  wliich  no  parts  of  the  pretended 
originals  can  he  truced;  and  to  the  present  hour,  whatever 
antitjuaries  may  affirm,  the  poems  of  Chutterton"  and  Ossiant 
f  are  veiled  in  mystery ! 

^M  If  we  possessed  the  secret  history  of  the  literary  life  of 
^B  Geoi^c  Steevens,  it  would  display  an  unparalleled  series  of 
^H  arch  deception  and  malicious  ingenuity.  He  has  been  happily 
^M  characterised  by  Gilford  as  "the  Puck  of  Commentators!" 
I  Steevens  is  a  creature  so  spotted  over  with  literary  forgeries 

and  adulterations,  that  any  remarkahle  one  about  the  time  he 
flourished  may  be  attributed  to  him.  They  were  the  habits 
of  a  depraved  mind,  and  there  was  a  darkness  in  his  character 
many  shades  deeper  than  belonged  to  Puck ;  even  in  the  play- 
fulness of  his  invention  there  was  usually  n  turn  of  personal 
malignity,  and  the  real  object  was  not  so  much  to  raise  a 

I  laugh,  as  to  "grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  on  the  iudi- 
vidua!,  It  is  more  than  rumoured  that  he  earned  his  inge- 
nious mahgnity  into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Nichols,  who  might  have  furnished 
much  secret  history  of  this  extraordinaiy  literary  forger,  has, 
from  deUcacy,  mutilated  bis  collective  vigour. 

George  Steevens  usually  commenced  his  operations  by 
opening  some  pretended  discovery  in  the  evening  paiwrs, 

I  which  were  then  of  a  more  literary  cast  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  the  Si.  James't  Chronicle,  the  General  Evening  Post, 
or  the  WTiitekall,  were  they  not  dead  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
would  now  bear  witness  to  his  successful  efforts.  The  late 
Mr.  Boawell  told  me,  that  Steevens  frequently  wrote  notes  on 
Shakspearc,  purposely  to  mislead  or  entrap  Malonc,  and  obtain 
for  himself  an  easy  triumph  ia  the  next  edition !  Steevens 
loved  to  assist  the  credulous  in  getting  up  for  them  some 
strange  new  thing,  dancing  them  about  with  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp — now  alarming  them  by  a  shriek  of  laughter !  and  now 
like  a  grinning  Pigwigging  sinking  them  chin-deep  into  a 

•  The  pretended  ' '  antiqne  mamiscripta"  prasBrrcd  among  tUe  Chatter- 
ton  papers  in  the  British  MuBeum,  aa  veil  bb  the  foi^niioile  of  the 
"  Yellow  Eoll,"  pulliehad  m  lio  Cambridge  edition  of  CiiBtl«rlOD'a  works, 
are,  however,  bo  totally  nolike  the  writing  of  lie  era  to  whioh  they  pur- 
port to  beloDg,  tbaC  no  doubt  need  be  entertuntd  as  to  thoir  falsity. 

1+  Tbsy  are,  however,  m  far  determined  by  the  ftagraents  of  Gaetio  ori- 
ginala,  since  pabliahed  by  Saottish  antiqnarlea,  that  the  ampliGcatlans  of 
MaepherBon  am  be  deteotad. 
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quagmire !  Once  he  presented  tbem  with  a  fictitious  portrait 
of  Shakspeare,  and  when  the  brotherhood  were  sufficientlj 
divided  in  their  opinions,  he  pounced  upoQ  thera  with  a 
monstration,  that  erecj  portrait  of  Shakspeare  partook  of  the 
same  doubtfiil  authority !  Steevens  usually  assumed  a  fiom 
de  guerre  of  Collins,  a  pseudo-commeiitator,  and  sometimes  of 
Amner,  who  was  discovered  to  be  an  obscure  piiritanic  minister 
who  never  read  teit  or  notes  of  a  play-wright,  whenever  he 
Mplored  into  a  "  thousand  notable  secrets"  with  which  he  has 
polluted  the  pages  of  Shakspeare !  The  marvellous  narrative 
of  the  upaa-tree  of  Java,  which  Darwin  adopted  in  his  plan  of 
"enlisting  imagination  under  the  banner  of  science,"  appears 
to  Lave  been  another  forgery  which  amused  our  "  Puck."  It 
was  first  given  la  the  London  Magazine,  as  an  ertraet  from  a 
Dutch  traveller,  but  the  extract  was  never  discovered  in  tha 
original  author,  and  "the  effluvia  of  this  noxious  tree,  which 
through  a  district  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  had  killed  all 
vegetation,  and  had  spread  the  skeletons  of  men  and  animals, 
affording  a  scene  of  melancholy  beyond  what  poets  have 
described,  or  punters  delineated,"  is  perfectly  chimerical.  A 
splendid  fUm-flam!  When  Dr.  Berkenhout  was  busted  itt 
writing,  without  much  knowledge  or  skill,  a  history  of  oar 
English  authors,  Steevens  allowed  the  good  man  to  insert  a 
choice  letter  by  George  Peele,  giving  an  acconnt  of  a  "  meri'y 
meeting  at  the  Globe,"  wherein  Shakspeare  said  fieu  Jonson 
and  Ned  Alleyne  are  admirably  made  to  perform  their  respec- 
tive parts.  As  the  nature  of  the  "Biograpliia  Literaria" 
required  authorities,  Steevens  ingeniously  added,  "  Whence  I 
copied  this  latter  I  do  not  recollect."  However,  he  well  knew 
it  came  from  the  "  Theatrical  Mirror,"  where  he  had  first  de- 
posited the  preeioua  original,  to  which  he  had  unguardedly 
ventured  to  affix  the  date  of  1600 ;  unluckily,  Peele  was  dis- 
covered to  have  died  two  years  before  he  wrote  bis  own  letter  [ 
The  date  is  adroitly  dropped  in  Berkenhout !  Steevens  did 
not  wish  to  refer  to  his  original,  which  I  have  often  seen 
quoted  as  authority.  One  of  these  numerous  forgeries  of  our 
Puck  appears  inanorticlein  Isaac  Reed's  catalogue,  art,  870S, 
"The  Boke  of  the  Soldan,  conteyninge  strange  matters 
tonehynge  his  lyfe  and  deaths,  and  the  ways  of  his  coarse,  in 
two  partes,  12mo,"  with  this  mai^iaal  note  by  Heed — "  The 
fore^ing  was  written  by  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  from  whom  I 
received  it.  It  was  composed  merely  to  impose  on  '  a  literary 
friend,'  and  had  its  effect;  for  he  was  so  far  deceived  as  to  its 
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luthenticity,  that  he  gave  implicit  credit  to  it,  and  put  domi 
the  person's  naroe  in  whose  possession  the  original  hooks  wei-e 
wpposed  to  be." 

One  of  the  sort  of  inventions  which  I  attrihute  to  Stec- 
Tena  has  been  got  up  with  a  deal  of  romantic  effect,  to  em- 
bellish the  poetical  life  of  Milton ;  and  unquestionably  must 
have  sadly  perplexed  his  last  matter-of-fact  editor,  mho  is  not 
&  man  to  comprehend  a  flim-flam  I — for  he  has  sanctioned  tlic 
whole  fiction,  by  preserving  it  in  hia  biographical  narrative  ! 
The  first  impulse  of  Milton  to  travel  in  Italy  is  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  of  hia  having  been  found  aaleep  at  tlie  foot 
of  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  when  two  foreign 
ladies,  attracted  by  the  loveliness  of  the  youthful  poet, 
alighted  from  their  carriage,  and  having  admired  him  for 
aome  time  as  they  imagined  nnperceived,  the  youngeat,  who 
was  very  beautiful,  drew  a  pencil  from  her  pocket,  and 
having  written  some  lines,  put  the  paper  with  her  trembling 
hand  into  bis  own  t  But  it  seems, — for  something  was  to 
accoont  how  the  sleeping  youth  could  have  been  aware  of 
these  minute  particulars,uiileBS  he  bad  been  dreatoing  them, — 
that  the  ladies  had  been  observed  at  a  distance  by  some 
friends  of  Milton,  and  they  erplained  to  him  the  whole  silent 
adventure.  Milton  on  opening  the  paper  read  four  vertes 
from  Guarini,  addressed  to  those  "human  staj-s,"  hia  own 
eyes  !  On  tlua  roroantic  adventure,  Milton  set  off  for  Italy, 
to  discover  the  fair  "incognita,"  to  which  undiscovered  lady 
we  are  told  wo  stand  indebted  for  the  most  impassioned 
touches  in  the  Paradise  Lost !  We  know  how  Milton  passed 
hia  time  in  Italy,  with  Dati,  and  Gaddi,  and  Frescobaldi,  and 
other  hterary  friends,  amidst  its  academies,  and  often  busied 
in  book-collecting.  Had  Milton's  tonr  in  Italy  been  an  ad- 
irentnre  of  knight-errantry,  to  discover  a  lady  whom  he  had 
never  aeen.  at  least  he  bad  not  the  merit  of  going  out  of  the 
direct  road  to  Florence  and  Borne,  nor  of  having  once  alhided 
to  tliis  Dame  de  tes  pemeee,  in  hia  letters  or  inquiries  among 
his  friends,  who  would  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  introdnced  so  poetical  an  wlventnre  in  the  numerous 
oanzani  they  showered  on  our  youthfid  poet. 

This  historiette,  scarcely  fitted  for  a  novel,  first  appeared 
where  generally  Steevens's  hterary  amusements  were  carried 
on,  in  the  General  Svminff  Fast,  or  the  Si'.  James'ii  Chro- 
nicle :  and  Mr.  Todd,  in  the  improved  edition  of  Milton's 
Life,  obtained  this  spurious  original,  where  the  reader  may 
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find  itj  but  the  more  curious  part  of  the  story  remainB  to  be 
told.  Mr.  Todd  proceeds,  "The  preceding  Lighly-ooloured 
relation,  however,  is  not  tingutar;  my  fi'iend,  Mr.  Walker, 
points  out  to  me  a  counterpart  in  the  ertract  from  the  pre- 
face to  Poiaieg  de  MargueriteSleanore  Clotilde,  depuia 
Madame  de  Surville,  Poets  Francois  du  XV.  SiMe.  ParU, 
1803." 

And  true  enough  we  find  among  "the  family  traditions" 
of  the  same  Clotilde,  that  Justine  de  Levis,  great-grand- 
mother of  this  unknown  poetess  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
walking  in  3  forest,  witnessed  the  same  beautiful  tpeclacle 
which  the  Italian  Unknown  had  at  Cambridge;  never  was 
finch  an  impression  to  he  effaced,  and  she  could  not  avoid 
leaving  her  tablets  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  sleeper,  de- 
claring her  passion  in  her  tablets  by  Jhur  Italian  veries  I 
The  very  number  our  Milton  had  meted  to  liim  !  Oh  !  these 
four  verses !  they  are  as  fatal  in  their  number  as  the  date  of 
Peele's  letter  proved  to  George  Steevens !  Something  still 
escapes  in  the  most  ingenious  fabrication  which  serves  to  de- 
compose the  materials.  It  is  well  our  veracious  historian 
dropped  all  mention  of  Quarini — else  that  would  have  given 
that  covp  de  grace — a  fatal  anachronism !  However,  his  in- 
vention supplied  him  with  more  originality  than  the  adoption 
of  this  story  and  the /our  verses  would  lead  us  to  infer.  Ha 
tells  us  how  Petrarch  was  jealous  of  the  genius  of  his  Cli> 
tilde's  grandmother,  and  has  even  pointed  out's  sonnet 
which,  "among  the  traditions  of  the  family,"  was  addressed 
to  her !  He  narrates,  that  the  gentleman,  when  he  fairly 
awoke,  and  had  read  the  "four  verses,"  set  off  for  Italy, 
which  he  run  over  till  he  found  Justine,  and  Justine  found 
him,  at  a  tournament  at  Modena !  This  parallel  adventure 
disconcerted  our  two  grave  English  critics — they  find  a  tale 
which  they  wisely  judge  improbable,  and  because  they  dis- 
cover the  tale  copied,  they  conclude  that  "  it  is  not  ein- 
gular!"  This  knot  of  perplexity  is,  however,  easily  cut 
through,  if  we  substitute,  which  we  are  fully  justified  in, 
for  "  Poete  du  XV.  Siecle"— "  du  XIX.  Si&ile."  The 
"  FoiSsies"  of  Clotilde  are  as  genuine  a  fabrication  as  Chat- 
terton's;  subject  to  the  same  objections,  having  many  ideas 
and  expressions  which  were  unknown  in  the  language  at  the 
time  they  are  pretended  to  have  been  composed,  and  exhibit- 
inj,'  many  imitations  of  Voltaire  and  other  poets.  The  pre- 
sent story  of  the  ronn   Italian  ver«e»,  and  the   beautiful 
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Sleeper,  would  be  quite  anfficient  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  "  tliQ  family  traditions"  of  ClotUde,  depuit  Madame  de 
Sttroille,  and  also  of  Monsieur  Du  Surville  himself;  a  pre- 
tended editor,  who  is  awd  to  have  found  by  mere  aceident  the 
precious  manuscript,  and  whiiti  he  was  copying  from  the 
press,  in  1793,  these  pretty  pooma,  for  such  they  are,  of  his 
^rande  tanie,  was  shot  in  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  bo  com- 
pletely expired,  that  no  one  could  ever  trace  his  eiistence ! 
The  real  editor,  who  we  must  presume  to  be  the  poet,  pub- 
lished them  ill  1803. 

Such,  then,  ia  the  history  of  a  literary  forgery  !  A  Pock 
composes  a,  short  romantic  adveuture,  which  is  quietly  thrown 
out  to  the  world  in  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine ;  some  col- 
lector, such  as  the  late  Mr.  Bindley,  who  procured  for  Mr. 
Todd  his  orig;inal,  as  idle  at  least  as  he  is  curious,  houses  the 
forlorn  fiction— and  it  enters  into  literary  history !  A 
French  Chatterton  picks  up  the  obscure  tale,  and  behold, 
astonishes  the  literary  inquirers  of  the  Tery  country  whence 
the  imposture  sprung !  But  the  rouE  Italian  verses,  and  the 
Sleeping  Youth!  Oh!  Monsieur  Vanderboui^!  for  that 
gentleman  is  the  ostensible  editor  of  Clotilde's  poesies  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  some  ingenious  persons  are  unlucky  in  this 
world !  Perhaps  one  day  we  may  yet  discover  that  this 
"  romantic  adventure"  of  MUtcm  and  Justine  de  Levi*  is  not 
so  original  as  it  seems — it  may  lie  bid  in  the  Aatrie  of 
D'UrfS,  or  some  of  the  long  romances  of  the  Scuderies, 
whence  the  English  and  the  French  Chattertons  may  have 
drawn  it.     To  such  literary  inventors  we  say  with  Swift : — 


Will  it  bo  credited  that  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  temporary 
piece  of  malice,  Steevens  would  even  risk  his  own  reputation 
as  a  poetical  critic  ?  Yet  this  he  ventured,  by  throwing  out 
of  his  edition  the  poems  of  Sbalcspearo,  with  a  remarkable 
byper-criticism,  that  "the  strongest  act  of  parliament  that 
could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  ser- 
vice." Not  only  he  denounced  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare, 
but  the  sonnet  itself,  with  an  absurd  question,  "  What  has 
truth  or  nature  to  do  with  sonnets  ?"  The  secret  history  of 
this  unwarrantable  mutilation  of  a  great  author  by  his  editor 
was,  ai  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Boswell,  merely  done 
to  spite  his  rival  commentator  Malone,  who  had  taken  ex- 
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mention  his  wife  i 
Mrs.  Shakspeare  si 


traordinBry  pains  in  their  elucidation.  Steevens  himself  hod 
formerly  reprinted  them,  but  when  Malone  from  these 
nets  claimed  for  himself  cue  ivy  leaf  of  a  commentator'i 
pride,  behold,  Steerecis  in  a  rage  would  annihilate 
Shakspeare  himself,  that  he  might  gain  a  triumph  over 
Malone!  In  the  same  spirit,  but  with  more  caustic  plea- 
santry, he  opened  a  coutroversy  with  Malone  respecting 
""  '  It  seems  that  the  poet  had  for^tten  to 
1  his  copious  will ;  and  hia  recollection  of 
jms  to  mark  the  slightnees  of  his  regard, 
e  only  introduoed  by  aii  interlineation,  a  legacy  to  her  of 
his  "second  best  bed  with  the  fiirniture" — and  nothing 
more!  Malone  naturally  inferred  that  the  poet  had  forgot 
her,  and  so  recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mark  how 
little  he  esteemed  her.  He  had  already,  as  it  is  vulgarly  ex- 
pressed, ''cut  her  off,  not  indeed  with  a  Khilling,  but  mth  an 
old  bed!"*  All  this  aeems  judicious,  till  Steevens  asserts  tho 
conjugal  affection  of  the  hard,  tells  us,  that  the  poet  having, 
when  in  health,  provided  for  her  by  settlement,  or  knowing 
that  her  father  had  abeady  done  so  (circumBtances  entirely 
conjectural),  be  bequeathed  to  her  at  bis  death  not  mereli/  ax 
old  piece  of/umitwe,  but,  PEKHAfS,  as  a  mark  of  pecwli 
teiidemeis, 

The  Tery  bed  tliat  on  Ma  briilol  uisht 

Beoeived  Lim  tu  the  arms  uf  fielrideia  t 

Steevens'  severity  of  satire  marked  the  deep  malevolence  of  J 
his  heai-t ;  and  Murphy  has  strongly  pourtrayed  him  ij 
address  to  the  Maleiioli. 

Such  another  Puck  was  Horace  Walpole !  The  King-  of  | 
Prussia's  "Letter"  to  Rousseau,  and  "  The  Memorial" 
tended  to  have  been  signed  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  were  1 
fabrications,  as  he  confesses,  only  to  make  mischief  It  well 
became  him,  whose  happier  invention,  the  Castle  of  Otranto^  I 
was  brought  forward  in  the  guise  of  forgery,  so  unfeelingly  to  j 
have  reprobated  the  innocent  inventions  of  a  Chatterton. 

"We  have  Pucks  busied  among  our  contemporaries  :  whoevot  i 
shall  discover  their  history  wiU  £nd  it  copious  thougl)  I 
intricate;  the  malignity  at  least  will  exceed  tenfold  ^  | 
merriment. 

*  Mr.  Charlsa  Knigtl,  in  Lib  edition  or  Slmliepeare,  firsb  clearlj  pointed  1 
<jnt  the  trne  nature  of  the  bequest.  The  great  poet's  estates,  with  tlia  | 
exception  of  a  copyLuld  tenement,  eipreP.L-Ij  roeirtinncd  in  tho  will,  w 
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F^'SC  pFeceding  article  has  reminded  me  of  a  anbject  bj  no 
uieBQa  mcorioiiB  to  the  lovers  of  literature.  A  large  volume 
inig;ht  be  composed  on  literary  impOHtora;  their  modes  of 
deception,  however,  were  frequently  repetitionB  ;  particularly 
those  at  the  reBtoration  of  letters,  when  there  prevwled  a 
Tttajtia  for  burying  spurious  antiquities,  that  they  might  after- 
wards be  brong'ht  to  light  to  confound  their  contemporaries. 
They  even  perplei  ua  at  the  present  day.  More  Binister 
forgeries  have  been  performed  by  Scotchmen,  of  whom  Archi- 
bald Bower,  Lander,  and  MAcpherson,  are  well  known. 

Even  hanaleHB  impostures  by  some  unexpected  aooident 
Lave  driven  aa  unwaiy  inquirer  out  of  the  course.  George 
Steevens  must  ftgain  make  his  appearance  for  a  memorable 
trick  played  on  the  antiquary  Gough,  Tills  waa  the  famous 
tombstone  on  which  was  engraved  the  drinking-horn  of 
Hardyknute,  to  indicate  his  last  fatal  carouse  ;  for  this  royal 
Sane  died  drunk !  To  prevent  any  doubt,  the  name,  in 
SaioQ  characters,  was  sufficiently  legible.  Steeped  in  pickle 
to  hasten  a  precocious  antiquity,  it  was  then  conEigned  to  the 
corner  of  a.  broker' s  shop,  where  the  antiquarian  eye  of  Gough 
often  pored  on  the  Tcnorable  odda  and  ends  ;  it  perfeotly  suc- 
cueded  on  the  "I>iroctor  of  the  Antiquarian  Society."  He 
purchased  the  relic  for  a  trifle,  and  dissertations  of  a  due  siee 
were  preparing  for  the  Ai-chieologia !  *  Gough  never  forgave 
bimself  nor  Steeveus  for  this  flagrant  act  of  ineptitude.  On 
every  oceatdon  in  the  OeiUleman'e  Magazine,  when  compelled 

£-eebaId.  Eie  tcife  wa»  entitled  Id  (Joiner,  or  a  life  interest  of  one-tlutd  of 
the  proaesdB  aiishig  &am  lande  or  teaemeota  the  proport?  of  Sta&kBpekTS, 
and  which  wera  of  uoBBJdonkhle  Talne,  slie  vm  tliiis  amply  provided  fur  by 
the  olaar  and  nndeuiahle  operation  of  the  Ikw  of  Englaad.  Mr.  HnlUweU 
has  further  proFsd  that  each  bsqneBte  wcrs  the  consCBnt  modca  of  aboving 
regard  to  gnch  telativcB  sa  were  well  pruvided  for  b;  the  dedoI  legnl  conrse 
ofesentB;  and  he  adds,  "  ho  far  from  this  haqaest  being  one  of  alight  im- 
portAncfl,  and  exhibiting  small  esteem,  it  tu  the  usDal  mode  of  expreaaing 
a  nuak  of  great  afieetian." 

"  I  have  dnce  been  informed  that  lliis  famoiiB  invsnlnon  waa  originiJlj' 
»  flim-flam  of  a  Mi.  Thomas  White,  n  noted  collector  and  dealar  in  anliqni- 
tiea.  But  it  waa  SteovenB  who  placed  it  in  the  brokor'a  shop,  where  he  was 
certain  of  catching  the  antiquary.  When  the  late  Mr.  PogEfi,  a  profound 
brother,  waa  preparing  Xe  write  a  dissertation  on  il^  the  first  inventor  of 
tiie  Sam  stepped  forward  to  save  auj  further  tragical  tj  *  ' 
wicked  wit  liud  nlreatlj  aocceeded  too  weE. 
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to  notice  tills  illustrious  impositioa,  he  always  struck  out  liis 
own  name,  and  muffled  himself  up  uuder  liia  titular  office  of 
"The  Director!"  Gough  never  knew  that  this  "modern 
anti(]ue"  was  only  a  piece  of  retaliation.  lu  reviewing 
Masters's  Life  of  Baker  he  found  two  heads,  oue  scratehed 
down  from  painted  glass  by  George  St^evens,  who  would  ha' 
passed  it  oft'  for  a  portrait  of  one  of  our  kings.  Gough,  < 
the  watch  to  have  a  fling  at  George  Steevens,  attacked  liis 
graphic  performance,  and  reprobated  a  portrait  which  had 
nothing  human  in  it!  Steevens  vowed,  that  wretched  as 
Qougli  deemed  his  pencil  to  be,  it  should  make  "  The 
Director  "  ashamed  of  his  own  eyes,  and  he  fairly  taken  in  by 
something  scratched  much  worse.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
his  adoption  of  this  fragment  of  a  chimney-slab,  which  I  have 
seen,  and  with  a  better  judge  wondered  at  the  injudicious 
antiquary,  who  could  have  been  duped  by  the  alight  and  ill- 
formed  scratches,  and  even  with  a  false  spelling  of  the  name, 
which,  however,  succeeded  in  being  passed  off  as  a  genuine 
Saxon  inscription :  but  he  had  counted  on  his  man.*  The 
trick  is  not  so  original  as  it  seems.  One  De  Grassis  had 
engraved  on  marble  the  epitaph  of  a  mule,  which  he  buried 
in  his  vineyard ;  Bome  time  after,  having  ordered  a  new  plan- 
tation on  the  spot,  the  diggers  could  not  fail  of  disinterring 
what  lay  ready  for  them.  The  inscription  imported  that  o: 
Publius  Grassus  had  raised  this  monument  to  his  mule !  1 
Grassis  gave  it  out  as  an  odd  coincidence  of  names,  and  a 
prophecy  about  his  own  mule!  It  was  a  simple  joke  !  The 
marble  was  thrown  by,  and  no  more  thought  of.  Several 
years  after  it  rose  into  celebrity,  for  with  the  erudite  it  then 

'  ThsBtonemiLjbefouQdiiitlieBiitiBhMuseum,  HABDEITVT  ia  tlie 
Teading  on  tbi  HaTlhaenvt  atone  ;  bat  the  true  oithDgii.phj  of  tbe  name 
isHARDAENTT.  It  w&s  lepertod  tobaie  been  djiouvered  in  KemungtOD- 
lane,  vbere  tbe  palace  of  tbe  moDBrcb  nu  Bud  lu  have  been  IdcbI^i],  aad 
tbe  inacriptioD  carsfulij  made  in  Angla-Baion  characters,  yax  to  the  efiect 
that  "Here  Eardcnat  drunk  a  wine  born  dr;,  Btnred  Aboat  him,  aud 
died." 

SflvBnnn  DrbBD,  my  onco  eiMllent  and  old  friend,  SHma  a  trifle  un- 
WurteouH  on  this  grave  occasion.— He  tella  na,  howerer,  that  "  Tba  hiatoty 
of  this  Tfanton  trick,  with  a  fac-timiU  o(  Scbnebbelie'a  drawing,  may  bo 
seen  in  his  Tolnme  l;i.  p.  217."  He  says  that  this  wicked  cantrivaniw  of 
George  Steevens  was  ia  entrap  this  famons  dmught^inaii  '.  Does  SjlTanna 
then  deny  that  "the  Director"  waa  not  alee  "entrapped  t"  and  that  be 
always  atrack  ont  bia  own  namt  in  the  praof^aheeta  of  the  Msgaiin 
atitnting  his  official  designatiun,  bf  which  the  whale  Bociety  iCsetf 


"the  Director !" 
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passed  for  aa  ancient  inscription,  and  the  antif^uaty  Poracclii 
inserted  the  epitaph  in  hia  wurk  on  "Burials."  Thus  Da 
Gmsfiis  and  his  mule,  equally  respectahle,  would  have  come 
down  to  posterity,  had  not  the  story  by  some  means  g«t 
wind !  An  incident  of  this  nature  is  recorded  in  Portuguese 
history,  coatriced  with  the  intention  to  teep  up  the  national 
spirit,  and  diffuse  hopes  of  the  new  enteiprise  of  Vasco  da 
Gama,  who  had  juSt  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
Indies,  Three  stones  were  discovered  near  Cintra,  bearing  in 
ancient  characters  a  Latin  inscription  j  a  sibyllino  oracle  ad- 
dressed prophetically  "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  West ! " 
stating  that  when  these  three  stones  shall  be  found,  the 
Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  tlie  Tagus  should  exchange  their 
commodities'.  This  wa»  the  pious  fraud  of  a  Portugaese 
poet,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  king.  When  tlio 
stones  had  lain  a  sufficient  time  in  the  damp  earth,  so  as  to 
beoomo  apparently  antique,  our  poet  invited  a  numerous  party 
to  a  dinner  at  his  country-house ;  in  the  midat  o^  the  enter- 
tainment a  peasant  rushed  in,  announcing  the  sudden  dis- 
covery of  this  treasure  !  The  inscription  was  placed  among 
the  royal  collections  as  a  sacred  curiosity !  The  prophecy 
was  accomplished,  and  the  oracle  was  long  consider^ 
genuine ! 

In  such  cases  no  mischief  resulted ;  the  annals  of  mankind 
were  not  conl'used  by  spurious  dynasties  and  fabulous  chrono- 
logies; but  when  literary  forgeries  are  published  by  those 
whose  character  hardly  admits  of  a  suspicion  that  they  are 
themselves  the  impostors,  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  motive 
only  increases  that  of  forming  a  decision  ;  to  adopt  or  reject 
them  may  be  equally  dangerous. 

In  this  class  we  must  place  Annius  of  Viterbo,*  who  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  historians  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  some  of  whose  names  had  descended  to  us  in  the 
works  of  ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves  had  , 
been  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined  commentaries  to  confirm 
their  authority  by  passages  from  known  authors.  These  at 
first  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learned;  the  blunders  of 
the  presumed  editor,  one  of  which  was  his  mistaking  the 

*  He  ■was  a  Dominican  mont,  hia  real  name  being  Giovanni  Nanni, 
which  he  LaliiuEed  in  confarmit;  vith  the  custom  of  his  eta.  He  was  bom 
1*32,  and.  diad  1602.  His  great  work,  Atiti'iaitatem  Earioruia,  professes 
to  cuDtiuji  the  works  of  Manetho,  Beroeus,  uid  other  authors  of  equal 
nnliquity. 
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right  name  of  the  historian  he  foiled,  were  gradually  detected, 
till  at  length  the  imposture  was  apparent !  The  pretended 
ori^nala  were  more  remarkable  lor  their  number  than  their 
volume ;  for  the  whole  eoUeetion  does  not  exceed  171  pages, 
which  lessened  the  difficulty  of  the  foi^ery ;  while  the  com- 
mentariea  which  were  aiterwarde  published  mu!<t  have  been 
mauitlactured  at  the  same  time  as  the  text.  In  favour  of 
AnniuB,  the  high  rank  he  occupied  at  the  Eoman  Court,  his 
irreproachable  conduct,  and  his  declaration  that  he  had 
recovered  some  of  these  iragmeats  at  Mantua,  and  that  others 
had  come  from  Armenia,  induced  many  to  credit  theae 
pseodo-hiatorianfi,  A  literary  war  soon  kindled ;  Niceron  has 
diacriminatcd  between  four  parties  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
Ore  party  deofied  the  whole  of  the  collection  as  gross 
forgencB ;  another  obstinately  supported  their  authenticity ;  a 
third  decided  that  they  were  forgeries  before  Annius  possessed 
them,  who  was  only  credulous;  while  a  fourth  party  con- 
sidered them  aa  partly  authentic,  and  ascribed  their  blunders 
to  the  Interpol  ationa  of  the  editor,  to  increase  their  import- 
ance. Scch  as  they  were,  they  scattered  confiwion  over  the 
whole  face  of  history.  The  false  Beroaus  opens  hia  history 
hetoie  the  deluge,  when,  -accoTding  to  him,  the  Chaldeans 
through  preceding  agca  had  faithfully  preserved  their  histori- 
cal evideaces!  Anniua  hints,  in  his  commentary,  at  the 
archives  and  public  hbracies  of  the  Babylonians :  the  days  of 
Noah  comparatively  seemed  modern  history  with  this  dream- 
ing editor.  Some  of  the  fanciful  writers  of  Italy  were  duped: 
Sanaovino,  to  delight  the  Florentine  nobility,  accommodated 
them  with  a  new  title  of  antiquity  in  their  ancestor  Noah, 
Impei-atore  e  monarcka  delle  genti,  viase  e  mori  in  quelieparti. 
Tlte  Spaniards  complained  that  in  foiling  these  iabulous 
origins  of  dit&rent  nations,  a  new  series  of  kings  from 
the  ark  of  Noah  had  been  introduced  by  some  of  their  rhodo- 
montade  historians  to  pollute  the  soui-ces  of  their  history, 
Bodin's  otherwise  valuable  works  are  considerably  injured  hy 
Aunius's  supposititiona  discoveries.  One  historian  died  of 
grief^  for  having  raised  his  elaborate  speculations  ( 
fabulous  originals;  and  their  credit  was  at  length 
reduced,  that  Pignori  and  MaiFei  both  announced  to  their 
readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their  works  to  the  pre- 
tended writers  of  Annius  !  Yet,  to  the  present  hour,  these 
presumed  ioi^eriea  are  not  always  g^ven  up.  The  problem 
remains  unsolved — and  the  silence  of  the  respectable  Annius, 
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in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as  what  he  affirmed  when 
alire,  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  be  really  intended  to  laugh 
at  the  world  by  these  fairy  talea  of  the  giants  of  anticioity, 
SanchoniathoB,  as  preserved  by  Euaehius,  may  be  classed 
timong  these  ancient  writings  or  tbi^ries,  and  has  been 
equally  rejected  and  defended. 

Another  literary  forgery,  supposed  to  have  been  grafted  on 
those  of  Annios,  involved  the  Inghiraml  family.  It  was  by 
digging  in  their  grounds  that  they  discovered  a  number  m 
Etruscan  antii;iiutica,  consiatiug  of  inscriptions,  and  also  frag- 
mants  of  a  cluonicle,  pretended  to  have  been  composed  aisty 
years  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  characters  on  the  marbles 
were  the  ancient  Etruscan,  and  the  historical  work  tended  to 
confirm  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Anniua.  They  were 
collected  and  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  foho  by  Curtius 
Inghirami,  who,  a  few  years  after,  published  a.  qu^iio  volume 
exceeding  one  thousand  pages  to  support  their  authenticity. 
Notwithstanding  the  erudition  of  the  forger,  these  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  betrayed  theii  modem  condiment,*  There 
were  uncial  letters  which  no  one  knew;  but  these  were  said 
to  be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan  characters ;  it  was  more 
difficult  t6  defend  the  small  italic  letters,  for  they  were  not  used 
in  the  age  assigned  to  them  ;  besides  that,  there  were  dots  on 
the  letter  i,  a  custom  not  practised  till  the  eleventh  century. 
The  style  was  copied  from  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
Breviary;  but  Inghirami  discovered  that  there  had  been  an 
intereourae  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
David  had  imit^ited  the  writings  of  Noah  and  his  descendants  T 
Of  Noah  the  chronicle  details  speeches  and  anecdotes ! 

The  Romans,  who  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, had  not,  however,  noticed  &  single  fact  recorded  in  these 
Eti'uscan  antiquities.  Inghirami  replied  that  the  manuscript 
was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of  the  college  of  the  Etwuian 
augurs,  who  alone  was  permitted  to  draw  bis  materials  from 
the  archives,  and  who.  it  would  seem,  was  the  only  scribe 
who  has  favoured  posterity  with  so  much  secret  history.  It 
was  urged  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  these  Etruscan 
monuments,  that  Inghirami  was  so  young  an  antiquary  at 

*  A  forgery  of  a  HimilH,r  ckaracter  lins  been  racently  effeoted  io  the  dihris 
of  the  CbapeUd  St  8Ioi  (Departomeut  da  L'Enra,  Prance),  where  mflny  ia- 
Bcriptioua  oinnectoJ.  wili  the  eaily  historj  of  Pranea  were  ashBnied,  which 
a  ijepntatioa  uf  Euitdqniu'Jea,  ooaveuol  to  eUDiiaB  their  uatheaticity,  hate 
siuuQ  prDDounceil  to  be  drgeiios  I 
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the  time  of  the  diecorery,  that  be  coold  not  even 
them ;  u)d  that  when  fresh  researches  were  made 
spot,  other  eimilar  raocuroents  were  also  disnterred, 
CTidently  thev  bad  long  lain ;  the  whole  affair,  towers 
trived,  was  confined  to  the  Inghirami  /amilg.  One  oftl 
half  a  centoiy  before,  had  been  the  librarian  of  the  Vati 
«nd  to  him  is  ascribed  the  hononr  of  the  fai^eries  which  he 
bnried  where  be  was  sore  ther  would  be  foond.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  conjecture !  Inghirami,  who  publish^  and 
defended  their  antbeutidtj,  was  not  concerned  in  their  fabri- 
cation ;  the  design  waa  probably  merely  to  raise  the  antiijuitjr 
of  Volaterra,  the  family  estate  of  the  Inghirami ;  and  fbr  this 
purpose  one  of  its  learned  branches  bad  beqaeathed  his  pos- 
teri^  a  coUeetion  of  spm4ous  bistoiic^  monnments,  whick. 
tended  to  overtom  all  received  ideas  on  the  first  ages  oG 
history  .•  •! 

It  was  probably  such  impostares,  and  those  of  filte  d^A 
ereltUt  of  Isidore,  which  were  forged  for  the  muntenance  rf' 
the  papal  mpremacy,  and  for  eight  hundred  years  formed  the 
fondantental  basis  of  the  canon  law,  the  disc^tline  of  the 
church,  and  even  the  faith  of  Chrifitianity,  which  led  to  the 
monstrouB  pyrrhooifim  of  fether  Hardonin,  who,  vitlrfnunense 
erudition,  had  persuaded  himself  that,  eicepting  the  Bible 
and  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plautus,  Pliny  the  elder,  with  fig- 
ments of  Cicero,  Vii^,  and  Horace,  all  the  rem^s  of 
classical  literature  were  foi^ries  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries !  In  two  dissertations  he  inugined  that  be 
bad  proved  that  the  £neid  was  not  written  hy  "Viigil,  nor  the 
Odes  of  Horace  by  that  poet.  Hardouin  was  one  of  those 
wrong-headed  men  who,  once  having  iallen  into  a  deln^n, 
whatever  afterwards  occurs  to  them  on  their  fevouiite  sobject 
only  t«nds  to  strengthen  it.  He  died  in  his  own  faith!  He 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  by  ascribiiig  such  prodigal 
inventions  as  Plutarch,  Thucydides,  Livyi'Tacitns,  and  other 
bistorianE,  to  the  men  he  did,  he  was  raising  up  an  unparal- 
leled age  of  learning  and  genius  when  monks  could  only  write 
meagre  chronicles,  while  learning  and  genius  themselves  lay 
in  an  enchanted  dumber  with  a  suspensioa  of  alt  their  vital' 
powei^. 

*  The  T<dnme  of  tlieee  pretended  ADtJqmttes  is  eatiUed  Eir%ttar%m 
AnliqtHlattuH  Fraj/nienta,  fo.  Prme.  1637.  That  which  fngiiinnii  pab- 
liihed  to  ddtnd  Uieir  snlhentieit;  ia  in  lUlion,  Dittorta  tapra  f  C>ppA> 
tiaimifaitealF  AntiehitaToicaiK,  4to,  Firaat,  1615. 
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There  are  Dumeroas  instances  of  tlie  forgeries  of  smaller 
The  Prayer-book  of  Columbus,  presented  to  him 
by  the  Pope,  which  the  great  discoverer  of  a  new  world 
bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  republic,  has  a  codicil  in  his  own 
wnfcing,  as  one  of  the  leaves  testifieH,  but  as  volumes  com- 
posed against  its  authenticity  deny.  The  famous  description 
in  Petrarch's  Virgil,  so  often  quoted,  of  his  first  rencontre 
with  Iiaura  in  the  church  of  St,  Clair  on  a  Good  Friday,  6th 
April,  1327,  it  has  been  recently  attempted  to  he  shown  is  a 
forgery.  By  calculation,  it  appears  that  the  6th  April,  1327, 
fell  on  a  Monday !  The  Good  Friday  seems  to  have  been  a 
blunder  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  note.  He  was  entrapped 
by  reading  the  second  sonnet,  as  it  appears  in  the  printed 
editions ! 

Era  il  giomo  ch'  al  boI  <i  wolorano 
Per  la  pieti  del  sod  fattore  i  ni. 

"  It  was  on  the  day  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  obscured 
by  compassion  for  his  Maker."  The  foi^er  imagined  this 
description  alluded  to  Good  Friday  and  the  eclipse  at  the 
Crucihxion.  But  bow  stands  the  passage  in  the  MS.  in 
the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  which  Abb6  Costaing  has 
found  i* 

Era  [1  giumo  cW  al  sol  di  color  raro 

Parve  la,  pieti  da  buo  futtore,  ai  ivii 

Quaad  lo  fu  praao ;  e  Don  mi  guatdai 

Cho  ban  voatri  occhi  deutco  mi  l^aro. 

"  It  was  on  the  day  that  I  was  captivated,  devotion  for  its 
Maker  appeared  in  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  and  I  did  not 
.well  consider  that  it  was  your  eyes  that  enchained  me ! " 

The  first  meeting,  according  to  the  Abb6  Costaing,  was 
not  in  a  church,  but  in  a  meadow — as  appears  by  the  ninety- 
first  sonnet.  The  Laura  of  Sade  was  not  the  Laura  of 
Petrarch,  but  Lanra  de  Baui,  immarried,  and  who  died 
young,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaucluse.  Petrarch  bad 
often  viewed  her  from  his  own  window,  and  often  enjoyed 
her  society  amidst  her  family.*     If  the  Abb6  Costwng's  dis- 

*  I  draw  tliia  inforniBtion  irom  a  liftla  "nev  year's  gift,"  which  my 
learnad  friend,  the  Rev.  8.  Weston,  prcBented  to  hia  frienda  En  1822,  en- 
titled "A  VLait  to  Vnnoluae,"  accompanied  by  a  Supplement.  He  deri-ns 
his  account  apparent!;  fToia  a  curions  publication  of  L'Abb6  CoBtning  de 
Poaignar  d' Avignon,  which  I  with  other  inqHirara  h»Te  not  been  able  to 
proconj,  but  which  it  ia  abaolutelj  neceasary  to  eianiine,  befors  wa  can 
decide  on  the  lery  cariDuB  but  unBatiaractory  acDOuntS  we  have  faitherb) 
possessed  of  the  Laura  af  Petrarch. 
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'uvery  be  confirmed,  the  good  name  of  Petrarch  is  freed  from 
the  idle  romantic  passion  for  a  married  woman.  It  would  bo 
curioiis  if  the  famous  story  of  the  first  meeting  with  Laura 
in  the  church  of  St.  CImt  originated  in  the  blniider  of  the 
forger's  misconception  of  a  passage  which  was  incorrectly 
printed,  as  appears  by  existing  manuscripts ! 

Literary  forgeries  nave  been  introduced  into  bibliography ; 
dates  have  been  altered ;  fictitious  titles  affiled ;  and  bocJu 
have  been  reprinted,  either  to  leave  out  or  to  interpolate 
whole  passages !  I  forbvar  entering  minutely  into  this  part 
of  the  history  of  literary  foi^ery,  for  this  article  has  already 
grown  voluminous,  when  we  discover,  however,  that  one 
of  .the  most  magnificent  of  amalevrs,  and  one  of  the  most 
critical  of  bibliographers,  were  concerned  in  a  forgery  of  this 
nature,  it  may  be  useful  to  spread  an  alarm  among  collectors. 
The  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  and  the  Abbe  de  St.  Leger  onoe 
concerted  together  to  supply  the  eager  purchaser  of  literary 
rarities  with  a  copy  of  De  Trihus  Impostoribai,  a  book,  by 
the  date,  pretended  to  have  been  printed  in  1598,  though. 
probably  a  modem  forgery  of  1698.  The  title  of  such  a 
work  had  long  existed  by  rumour,  but  never  was  a  copy  seen 
by  man !  Works  printed  with  this  title  have  all  been  prcfved 
to  be  modern  fabrications.  A  copy,  however,  of  the  introuv- 
ahle  original  was  sold  at  the  Duke  de  la  Talliere's  sale !  The 
history  of  this  vcJume  is  curious.  The  Duke  and  the  Abb€ 
having  manufactured  a  text,  had  it  printed  in  the  old  Oothio 
character,  under  the  title,  De  Trtbus  Iimtoilorihus.  They 
proposed  to  put  the  great  bibliopolist,  De  Bure,  in  good 
humour,  whoso  agency  would  sanction  the  imposture.  They" 
.  were  afterwards  to  dole  out  copies  at  twenty-five  louis  each, 
which  woidd  have  been  a  reasonable  price  for  a  book  which 
no  one  ever  saw!  They  invited  De  Bure  to  dinner,  flattered 
and  cajoled  him,  and,  as  they  imagined,  at  a  moment  they 
had  wound  him  up  to  their  pitch,  they  exhibited  their  manu- 
facture; the  keen-eyed  glajice  of  the  renowned  cataloguer  of 
the  "  Bibhographie  Instructive"  instantly  shot  like  lightning 
over  it,  and,  like  lightning,  destroyed  the  whole  edition.  He 
not  only  discovered  the  forgery,  but  reprobated  it !  He 
refused  his  sanction ;  and  the  foiling  Duke  and  Abb6,  in 
confusion,  sappa«Ked  the  Uwe  introuvable;  but  they  owed 
a  grudge  to  Hie  honest  bibliographer,  and  attempted 
write  down  the  work  whence  the  De  Bures  derive 


pt^  to      ■ 
ra  their     H 
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Among  the  estntordinary  literary  impostors  of  our  age — if 
we  exoSpt  Lauder,  who,  detected  by  the  Ithuriel  pen  of  Bishop 
Dono^las,  livod  to  make  his  public  recantation  of  his  audacioua 
forgeries,  and  Chatterton,  who  has  baried  hia  inexplicable  story 
in  his  own  grave,  a  tale,  which  secma  but  half  told — we  must 
place  a  man  well  known  in  the  literary  worid  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  George  Psalmanazar.  He  composed  his  auto- 
biography as  the  penance  of  contrition,  not  to  be  published 
till  he  was  do  more,  when  all  human  motives  have  ceased 
which  might  oauBe  his  veracity  to  be  suspected.  The  life  is 
tedious ;  but  I  have  curiously  traced  the  progress  of  the  mind 
in  an  ingenious  imposture,  which  is  worth  preaervation.  The 
present  literary  forgery  consinted  of  personating  a  converted 
islander  of  Formosa  :  a  place  then  little  known  but  by  the 
reports  of  the  Jesuits,  and  constructing  a  language  and  a 
history  of  a  new  people  and  a  new  rel^on,  entirely  of  his 
own  invention!  This  man  was  evidently  a  native  oi  the  south 
of  France;  educated  in  some  provincial  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
where  he  had  heard  much  of  their  discoveries  of  Japan ;  he  had 
looked  over  their  maps,  and  listened  to  their  comments.  He 
forgot  the  inannor  in  which  the  J^tmese  wrote ;  but  supposed, 
like  orienfcaJista,  they  wrote  from  the  right  to  the  left,  which 
he  found  diMctdt  to  manage.  He  set  about  excogitating  an 
alphabet ;  hut  actually  foT^t  to  give  names  to  bis  letters, 
which  afterwards  baffled  him  before  literai'y  men. 

He  fell  into  gross  blunders  ;  having  inadvertently  affirmed 
that  the  Formosans  sacrificed  eighteen  thousand  nule  infanta 
annually,  he  persisted  in  not  lessening  the  number.  It  was 
proved  to  be  an  impossibility  in  so  small  an  island,  without 
occasioning  a  depopulation.  He  had  made  it  a  principle  in 
this  imposture  never  to.  vary  when  he  had  once  said  a  thing. 
All  this  was  projected  in  haste,  fearful  of  detection  by  those 
about  him. 

He  was  himself  surprised  at  his  facility  of  invention,  and 
the  progness  of  his  forgery.  He  hod  formed  aa.  alphabet,  a 
considerable  portion  of  a  new  language,  a,  granunar,  a  new 
division  of  the  year  into  twenty  aionths,  Sind  a  new  religion ! 
He  had  accustomed  himself  to  write  his  language ;  but  being 
an  ineipart  writer  with  the  unusual  way  of  writing  hack- 
wards,  he  found  this  so  difficult,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
change  the  complicated  forms  of  some  of  his  letters.  He  now 
finally  quitted  his  home,  assuming  the  character  of  a  Formosan 
convert,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  then 
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in  his  fifteenth  or  fiinteenth  year.  To  support  hia  new  cha- 
racter, he  practised  Eome  religious  mummeries ;  he  HtB  seen 
worshipping  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  He  made  a  prajer- 
book  with  rude  drawings  of  the-  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to 
which  he  added  aoine  gibberish  prose  and  verse,  written  in '  ' 
invented  character,  muttering  or  chanting  it,  as  the  hamonr 
took  him.  TTia  custom  of  eating  raw  ilesh  seemed  to  assist 
hifl  deception  more  than  the  sun  and  moon  * 

In  a  garrison  at  Sluys  he  found  a  Scotch  regiment  in  '■ 
Dutch  pay ;  the  commander  had  the  curiosity  to  invite  our 
Foraiosan  to  confer  with  Innca,  the  chaplain,  to  hia  regiment. 
This  Innea  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  imposture  being 
carried  to  the  extent  it  afterwards  reached.  Innes  was  a 
clergyman,  hut  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth.  As  aoon  as  he  fixed 
his  eye  on  our  Formosan,  he  hit  on  a  project ;  it  was  nothing 
less  than  to  make  Fsalmanazar  the  ladder  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, and  the  stepping-place  for  him  to  climb  up  to  a  good 
living  !  Innes  was  a  worthless  character;  aa  afterwards  ap- 
peared, when  by  an  audacious  imposition  Innes  practised  on 
the  Bishop  of  London,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
au  anonymous  work,  entitled"  A  Modest  Inquiry  after  Moral 
Virtue ;"  for  this  lie  obtained  a  good  living  in  Esses :  the 
real  author,  a  poor  Scotch  clergyman,  obliged  him  afterwards 
to  disclaim  the  work  in.  print,  and  to  pay  him  the  profit  of 
the  edition  which  Innes  had  made !  He  lost  his  character, 
and  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his  living  ;  if  not  penitent,  at 
least  mortified. 

Buch  a  character  was  exactly  adapted  to  become  the  foster- 
father  of  imposture.  Innes  courted  the  Formosan,  and  easily 
won  on  the  adventurer,  who  had  hitherto  in  vain  sought  for 
a  patron.  Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  by  Innes  to  inform 
the  unsuspicious  and  generous  Bishop  of  Loudon  of  the  prize 
he  possessed— to  convert  the  Formosan  was  his  ostensible 
pretext ;  to  procure  preferment  his  concealed  motive.  It  is 
curious  enough  to  observe,  that  the  ardour  of  con«rsion  died 
away  in  Innes,  and  the  most  marked  neglect  of  his  convert 
prevailed,  while  the  answer  of  the  bishop  was  protracted  or 
doubtful.  He  had  at  first  proposed  to  our  Formosan  impostor 
to  procure  his  discharge,  and  convey  him  to  England;  this 
was  eagerly  consented  to  by  our  pliant  adventurer.  A  few 
Dutch  sohelhngs,  and  fair  words,  kept  him  in  good  humour ; 

'  Fur  aome  furtber  notices  of  riMlmauaziLF  gnd  bis  Utenii?  labours,  vc 
may  cefur  tbe  rsider  to  vol.  i.  p.  137,  DoU, 
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but  no  letter  coming  from  the  bisliop,  tbere  wore  fewer  words, 
and  not  a  Btiver !  This  threw  a  new  light  over  the  character 
of  lunes  to  the  inexperiencod  youth.  Psalnianazar  saga- 
ciously  now  tuiTied  aU  his  attention  to  some  Dutch  ministers ; 
Innes  grew  jeftlona  lest  they  should  pluck  the  bird  which  he 
had  already  in  his  net.  He  resolved  to  baptize  the  impostor 
— which  only  the  more  convinced  PsalmanaKar  that  Innes  waa 
one  himself;  for  before  this  time  Innes  had  practised  a  stra- 
tagem on  him  which  Lad  dearly  shown  what  sort  of  a  saan 
his  Formosaii  waa. 

This  stratagem  was  this :  he  made  him  translate  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  of  some  length,  into  his  pretended  language,  and 
give  it  him  in  writing ;  this  was  easily  done,  by  Fsalmanaz3r'& 
facility  of  inventing  characters.  After  Innes  had  made  him 
construe  it,  he  desired  to  have  another  version  of  it  on  an- 
other paper.  The  proposal,  and  the  arch  manner  of  making 
it,  threw  our  impostor  into  the  most  visible  confusion.  He  had. 
had  but  a  fhort  time  to  invent  the  first  paper,  lesa  to  recollect 
it ;  so  that  in  the  second  transcript  not  above  half  the  words- 
were^  to  be  found  which  existed  iu  the  lirst.  Innes  assumed 
a  solemn  air,  and  Psalmanazar  was  on  the  point  of  throwing- 
himself  on  liis  mercy,  but  Innea  did  not  wish  to  immafik  the 
impostor;  he  was  rather  desirous  of  fitting  the  mask  closer  to 
his  face.  Psalmanazar,  in  this  hard  trial,  had  given  evidence 
of  uncommon  facility,  combined  with  a  singular  memory. 
Innes  cleared  his  brow,  smiled  with  a  friendly  look,  and  only 
hinted  in  a  distant  manner  that  he  ought  to  he  careful  to  be 
better  provided  for  the  future!  An  advice  which  Psalmanazar 
afterwai-ds  bore  in  mind,  and  at  length  produced  the  forgery  of 
an  entire  new  language ;  and  which,  he  remarkably  observes, 
"  by  what  I  have  tried  since  I  came  into  England,  I  cannot 
say  but  I  could  have  compassed  it  with  less  difficulty  than 
can  be  conceived  had  I  applied  closely  to  it."  When  a  vei'- 
Bton  of  the  catechism  was  made  into  the  pretended  Formosan 
language,  which  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
scholars,  it  appeared  to  them  grammatical,  and  waa  pronounced 
to  be  a  real  language,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  resembled 
no  other!  and  they  could  not  conceive  that  a  stripling  could 
be  the  inventor  of  a  language.  If  the  reader  is  curious  to  ex- 
amine this  extraordinary  imposture,  I  refer  him  to  that  lite- 
rary curiosity,  "An  Historicid  and  Geographical  D^eiiption 
of  Formosa,  with  Accounts  of  the  Religion,  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Inhabitants,  by  Geoi^  Psalmanazar,  a  Native  of 
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the  said  Isle,"  1704 ;  with  numerous  plates,  wretched  inven- 
tions !  of  their  dress !  reli^ous  eeremonies  !  their  tahemads  | 
Hnd  altars  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  ten  starG  !  their  archi- 
tecture!   the  TiGeroj'a  castle!   a  temple!    a  city  house! 
eountrymsa'B  house !  and  the  Formosan  alphabet !     In  his    , 
oonCerencee  before  the  Royal  Society  with  a  Jesuit  just  re- 
turned from  China,  the  Jesuit  had  certain  strong  suspicums 
that  our  hero  was  an  imposbor.     The  good  father  remained 
obstinate  in  hiu  own  conviction,  but  could  not  satislactorily 
communicate  it  to  others ;  and  Psalmanazor,  after  politely  adc- 
ing  pardon  for  the  eipreBsion,  complains  of  the  Jesuit  that 
"he  lied  moit  impudently^'  mentitwr  impwde^itiMiTael     Dr. 
Mead  ahEurdly  insieted  PHalmanazar  was  a  Dutohmau  or  » 
German ;  some  thought  him  a  Jesuit  in  disguisG,  a  tool  of  j 
the  non-jurofB;  the  Catholics  thought  him  bribed  by  the   [ 
Protestants  to  espose  their  church;  the  Presbyterians  that   j 
he  was  paid  to  esplode  their  doctrine,  and  cry  up  episcopacy!   I 
This  fahuloas  history  of  Formosa  seems  to  have  been  pro-  J 
jected  by  his  artful  prompter  Innes,  who  put  Varenius  into  | 
Psalmanazar's  hands  to  assist  him ;  trumpeted  fm^h  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  papers  an  account  of  this  converted  Por- 
inoaan ;  maddened  the  booksellers  to  hurry  the  author,  who 
was  scarcely  allowed  two  montha  to  produce  this  exti'aowlinary 
volume;  and  a&  the  former  accounts  which  the  public  pos- 
sessed of  this  island  were  full  of  monstrous  absurdities  and 
contradictions,  these  assisted  the  present  imposture.     Our 
forger  resolved  not  to  describe  new  and  surprising  things  as 
they  had  done,  but  rather  studied  to  clash  with  t!iem,  pro- 
bably that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  pretending  to 
correct  them.     The  first  edition  was  immediately  sold;  the 
world  was  more  divided  than  ever  in  opinion ;  in  a  second 
edition  he  prefixed  a  vindication ! — the  unhappy  forger  got 
about  twenty  guineas  for  an  imposture,  whose  delusion  spread 
far  and  wide !     Same  years  afterwards  Psslmanazar  was  en- 
gaged in  a  minor  imposture ;  one  man  had  persuaded  him  to 
father  a  white  composition  callwi  the  Formosan  japan!  which   ( 
was  to  be  sold  at  a  high  price !     It  was  curious  for  its  white-    I 
nesB,  but  it  had  its  faults.  The  project  fwled,  and  PsBlmanazar 
considered  the  miscarriage  of  the  white  Formosan  japan  as 
providential  warning    to  repent  of    all   his  impostures 
Formos^ 

Among  these  btcrary  forgeries  may  be  classed  several  i 
genious  ones  fabricated  for  apoUlieal  puriMse.     We  had  cer-  | 
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tainly  numerous  ones  during  our  civil  warn  in  the  reign  of 
Cbarles  the  First.  Thia  is  not  the  place  to  continuo  the 
controveray  respectiiig  the  mysterious  Eikon  Basilike,  which 
has  heea  raulccd  among  them,  ita\a  the  ambiguous  clum  of 
Gaiiden.*  A  recent  writer  who  would  probably  incline  not 
to  leave  the  monarch,  were  he  living,  not  only  his  head  hut 
the  little  lame  he  might  obtain  by  the  "  Verses"  said  to  be 
written  by  him  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  would  deprive  him  also 
of  these.  Henderson's  death-bed  recantation  is  also  reekoned 
among  them ;  and  we  have  a  lajge  collection  of  "  Letters  o£ 
.  Sir  Henry  Martin  to  his  Lady  ol'  Delight,"  which  were  the 
satirical  effusions  of  a  wit  of  that  day,  but  by  the  price  they 
have  obtained,  are  probably  considered  as  genuine  ones,  and 
exhibit  an  amusing  picture  of  his  loose  rambling  life.f  There 
is  a  ludicrous  speech  of  the  strange  Earl  of  Pembroke,  which 
was  forged  hy  the  inimitable  Butler.  Sir  John  Birkenhead, 
a  great  humourist  and  wit,  had  a  busy  pen  in  these  spurious 
letters  and  speeches.  J 

*  The  qaestion  hw  been  diaonaBsd  with  great  laitieal  scnmao  by  Dr. 
WordBwurUi. 

+  Sinoe  this  was  pnblifihed  I  have  diBCOvaied  ihaX  Hbjtj  Martin's  Letters 
are  not  (orgericB,  but  I  ouinDt  immedialely  recover  my  auUierlt;. 

X  One  of  the  moat  amnsing  of  tbese  tricks  waB  [lerpetiatod  uu  'William 
Pr^one,  the  vell-knnirn  puritanic  Later  of  the  ati^;e,  by  aonie  witty  eavi- 
liec.  Frjnne'B  great  work,  " HiBtrioraMtii,  the  Plajer's  Sconrge;  or, 
Actor's  Tragedy,"  an  immense  quarto,  of  1100  pages,  tm  a  cgmplete 
condemnatjon  of  aU  theatrical  amuseineiita  ;  but  in  1K4Q  appeared  a  tract 
of  fonc  leoyes,  entitled  "Mr.  William  Prynne,  hia  Defence  of  Stage 
Flayes  ;  nr,  a  fietnKtation  of  a  former  Bmk  of  Itie  caUed  HistriamBstii." 
It  must  have  aitamshed  many  nadeni  in  hia  own  day,  and  would  have 
passed  for  hia  work  ia  more  modem  IJmea,  but  for  the  accidental  pFeserratioD 
of  a  single  copy  of  a  handbill  Fryime  publiehed  diBClaiming  the  whole 
ibing.  Hia  style  la  most  amaeiDgly  imitated  thiougbont,  and  his  gieat 
love  for  qnoling  antboritiea  in  hia  margin.  He  ie  made  to  complain  tba.t 
"  this  wicked  and  tyrannical  army  did  lately  in  a  moat  inhnmaBe,  cruall, 
rough,  and  baibaiouB  mmmer,  take  away  the  poor  playeie  from  thcii 
houses,  being  met  there  to  discharge  tlie  duty  of  tbdr  osllingB  :  as  if  this 
army  were  fully  beiit^  and  most  truyterously  and  maliBionaly  set,  to  put 
down  and  deprease  all  the  King's  friends,  not  only  in  the  parliament  bnt 
in  the  recy  theatres  ;  they  bave  no  jcare  of  covenant  or  any  thing  else." 
And  he  is  furtlier  made  to  declare,  m  spile  of  "  what  the  maJiclons,  cla- 
moToua,  and  ebstreporons  people"  may  object,  that  he  once  wrote 
a^niuat  stage-playa, — tbat  it  was  "nhenl  had  not  so  clear  a  light  oa  uoir 
I  Lave."  We  can  fancy  the  amaeement  this  pampUet  most  have  been  to 
many  readers  during  the  great  Civil  Wot. 
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As  honest  historian  at  times  will  have  to  inflict  severe  strokes 
oil  his  favouritcfl.  Tliis  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  for  in  the  course 
of  my  researches,  I  have  to  record  that  wi'  have  both  forgers 
and  purloiners,  ae  well  as  other  more  obvious  impostors,  in 
the  republic  of  letters !  The  present  article  descends  to  re- 
late anecdotes  of  some  contrivances  to  possess  our  litemry 
curiosities  by  other  means  than  hy  purchase ;  and  the  only 
^oiogy  which  can  he  alleged  for  the  gplendida peccata,  i  "' 
Austin  calls  the  virtues  of  the  heathen,  of  the  present 
cent  criminals,  is  their  excessive  passion  for  literature,  and 
otherwise  the  respectability  of  their  Barnes.  According 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionairy  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue," 
have  had  celehrated  collectors,  both  in  the  learned  and  vulgar 
idioms.  But  one  of  them,  who  had  some  reasons  too  to  he 
tender  on  this  point,  distinguished  this  mode  of  completing 
his  collections,  not  by  iook-Btealing,  but  by  iooi-covelinif. 
On  some  occasions,  in  mercy,  we  must  allow  of  softening 
names.  Were  not  tlie  Spartans  allowed  to  steal  from  one 
another,  and  the  bunglers  only  punished  P 

It  is  said  that  Findli  made  occasional  additions  to  his  lite* 
rnry  treasures  sometimes  by  his  skill  in  an  art  which  lay 
much  more  in  tiie  hand  than  in  the  head ;  however,  as  Fioelli 
never  stirred  out  of  his  native  city  but  once  in  his  lifetime, 
when  the  plague  drove  him  from  home,  his  fi.eld  of  action  was 
so  restricted,  that  we  can  hardly  conclude  that  he  could  have 
been  so  great  an  enterpriser  in  this  way.  No  one  can  have 
lost  their  character  hy  this  sort  of  esereise  in  a  confined 
circle,  and  be  allowed  to  prosper !  A  light-fingered  Mercury 
would  hardly  haunt  the  same  spot :  however,  this  is  as  it  may 
be !  It  is  probable  that  we  owe  to  this  species  of  accumula- 
tion many  precious  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian  collection. 
It  appears  hy  the  manuscript  note-hook  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde, 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  year  of  Charles  the  First,  that  Sir  Eohert  Cotton 
had  in  bis  library,  records,  evidences,  ledger-books,  original 
letters,  and  other  state  papers,  belonging  to  the  king ;  for  the 
attorney-general  of  that  time,  to  prove  this,  showed  a  copy 
of  the  pardon  which  Sir  Bobert  had  obtained  from  King 
James  for  evihexzling  records,  &c.' 

*  Lauddwae  MBS.  8S8,  is  tlie  fanner  printed  raitologue,  art.  TO. 
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Goug^h  has  more  than  iaainuated  that  Bawlinson  and  his 
frienJ  Umfreville  "  lie  wider  verj  strong  suspicions ;"  and  ho 
asserts  that  the  collector  of  the  Wilton  treaaurea  made  as 
free  as  Dr.  'Willis  with  his  friend's  coins.*  But  he  hus  also 
put  forth  a  declaration  relating  to  Bishop  More,  the  famous 
collector,  that  "  the  biahop  collected  his  librarj  by  plundering 
those  of  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  ;  some  he  pwd  with  sermonB 
or  more  modem  books ;  others,  less  civilly,  only  with  a  quid 
illiterati  cum  libris?"  This  plundering  then  consisted 
rather  of  cajoling  others  out  of  what  they  knew  not  how  to 
value ;  and  this  is  an  advantage  which  every  skilful  lover  of 
books  must  enjoy  over  those  whose  apprenticeship  has  not 
expired.  I  have  myself  been  plundered  by  a  very  dear  friend 
of  some  such  literary  curiosities,  in  the  days  of  my  iimocenco 
and  of  his  precocity  of  knowledge.  However,  it  does  appear 
that  Bishop  More  did  actually  lay  violent  hands  in  a  snug 
comer  on  some  irresiatihie  httle  charmer  j  which  we  gather 
from  a  precaution  adopted  by  a  friend  of  the  bishop,  who  one 
day  was  found  busy  in  hiding  his  rarest  books,  and  locking  up 
as  many  as  he  could.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  odd 
occupation,  the  bihiiopolist  ingenuously  rephed,  "  The  Bishop 
of  Ely  dines  with  me  to-day,"  This  fact  is  quite  clear,  and 
ha-e  is  another  as  indisputable.  Sir  Eobert  Saville  writing  to 
Sir  Bobert  Cotton,  appointing  an  interview  with  the  founder 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  eautiona  Sir  Eobert,  that  "  If  he 
held  any  book  so  dear  as  that  ho  would  be  loath  to  lose  it,  he 
should  not  let  Sir  Thomas  out  of  kis  sight,  but  set '  the  boke' 
aside  beforehand."  A  surprise  and  detection  of  this  nature 
has  been  revealed  in  a  piece  of  secret  history  by  Amelot  de  la 
Houssaie,  whieh  terminated  in  very  important  political  con- 
sequences. He  assures  us  that  the  personal  dialike  which 
Pope  Innocent  X.  bore  to  the  French  had  originated  in  his 
youth,  when  cardinal,  from  having  been  detected  in  the 
library  of  an  eminent  French  collector,  of  having  purloined 
a  most  rare  volume.  The  delirium  of  a  collector's  rage  over- 
came even  French  politesse;  the  Frenchman  not  only  openly 
accused  his  illustrious  culprit,  but  waa  resolved  that  ha 
should  not  quit  the  hbrary  without  replacing  the  precious 

*  Coins  are  the  moat  djuigerous  things  vhicli  can  be  exMbited  to  a 
profesaed  callectar.  One  of  the  fraternity,  who  died  bat  a  few  jaara  aiuce, 
abealutelj  kept  a.  rei.'ord  of  his  pitferiiigs  ;  be  eaccecdeH  in  improving  Mg 
collcctian  by  ntCendiag  u!ea  also,  and  elmaging  his  own  coins  tor  others  in 
better  preeemition. 
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volume — Erom  accasation  and  denial  both  resolred  to  trj 
their  strength :  but  in  thia  literary  wvesthng-match  the 
honk  dropped  ont  of  the  cardmaJ's  robes ! — and  from  that 
day  he  hated  the  French — at  kast  their  more  curious 
colleotore ! 

Even  an  author  on  his  dying  bed,  at  those  awful  momentB, 
should  a  collector  bs  by  hia  side,  ma;  not  bo  couaidered 
flccure  from  his  too  cnrioua  haa^.  Sir  William  Dugdale 
possi!ssed  the  miautes  of  King  James's  life,  written  by  Cam- 
den, till  within  a  fortnight  of  hi:<  death ;  ae  also  Camden's 
ovfn  life,  which  he  had  from  Hacket,  the  author  of  the  foHo 
life  of  Bishop  Wilhamfi ;  who,  adds  Aubrey,  "  did  Jilek  it 
from  Mr.  Camden,  as  he  lay  a  dying !"  He  afbecwarda  cor- 
rects hia  inlormation,  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Thorndyke,  which, 
however,  equally  answers  our  purpoBe,  to  prov«  that  even 
dying  authors  may  dread  such  coUoctors! 

The  medalists  have,  I  suspect,  been  more  predatory  than 
these  snhfcractors  of  our  literary  treasures ;  not  only  from  the 
facility  of  their  conveyance,  hut  from  a  peculiar  contrivance 
which  of  all  those  things  which  admit  of  being  secretly  pur- 
lioned,  can  only  be  practised  in  this  department — for  they 
can  steal  aod  no  buman  hand  can  eewrch  them  with  any  pog* 
nbiUty  of  detection ;  they  can  pick  a  cabinet  and  swallow  the 
curious  things,  and  transport  them  with  perfect  safety,  to  ba 
digested  at  their  leisui-e.  An  adventure  of  this  kind  happened 
to  Barou  Stosch,  the  famous  antiquary.  It  was  in  looking 
over  the  gems  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  that  the  keeper 
perceived  the  loss  of  one ;  his  place,  hie  pension,  and  his  re- 
putation were  at  stake:  and  he  insisted  that  Baron  Stosch 
should  be  most  minutely  examined ;  in  this  dilemma,  forced 
to  confession,  this  erudite  collector  assured  the  keeper  of  the 
royal  cabinet,  that  the  strictest  search  wotdd  not  avail : 
"Alas,  sir!  I  have  it  here  within,"  he  said,  pointing  to  hia 
breast — an  emetic  was  suggested  by  the  learned  practitioner 
himself,  probably  from  some  former  e:c|>eriment.  This  was 
BOt  the  first  time  that  such  a  natural  cabinet  had  been  ia- 
Teated ;  the  antiquary  Vaillant,  when  attacked  at  sea  by  on 
Algerine,  zealously  swallowed  a  whole  series  of  Syrian  kings } 
when  he  landed  at  Lyons,  groaning  with  his  concealed  trea- 
sure, he  hastened  to  ms  friend,  his  physician,  and  his  brother 
antiquary  Dufour,^who  at  first  was  only  anxious  to  inquire 
of  his  patient,  whether  the  medals  were  of  the  higher  empire  ? 
Vaillant  showed  two  or  three,  of  which  nature  h«d  kindly  re- 
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A  eollection  of  medals  waa  left  to  the  city  of 
Eseter,  n.nd  the  donor  accompanied  tl\e  bequest  \>j  a,  clause 
in  his  will,  that  should  a  certain  antirj^uary,  his  old  friend  and 
rival,  he  deairoua  of  examining  the  coins,  he  should  be  watched 
by  two  persons,  one  on  each  side.  La  Croze  informs  its  in 
his  life,  that  the  learned  Charles  Patin,  who  has  written  a. 
work  on  medale,  waa  one  of  the  present  race  of  coUeetora: 
Patin  oiFered  the  curators  of  the  public  library  at  Basle  to 
draw  up  a  catial<^ue  of  the  cabinet-  of  Amberbitek  there  pre- 
served, eontaiuing  a  good  number  of  medals;  hut  tbey  would 
have  been  more  numerous,  had  the  catalogue-writer  not  dimi- 
nished both  them  and  his  labour,  by  seqneatrating  some  of 
the  moat  rare,  which  was  not  discovered  tall  this  plunderer  of 
antiquity  waa  far  out  of  their  reach. 

When  Gough  touched  on  this  odd  subject  ia  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  "British  Topography,"  "An  Academic"  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magasitie  for  August  1772,  insinuated  that  this 
chara;^  of  literary  pilfering  was-only  a  jocular  one;  on  which 
Gough,  in  his  second  edition,  observed  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  that  "  one  might  point  out  enough  ligM-^fingered 
antiquaries  in  the  present  age,  to  render  such  a  charge  ex- 
tremely probable  against  earlier  ones."  The  moat  extraor- 
dinary part  of  this  slight  history  is,  that  our  public  de- 
nouncer some  time  after  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  these 
*' light-fiugered  antiquaries;"  the  deed  itself,  however,  was 
more  singular  than  disgraceful.  At  the  disinterment  of  the 
remains  of  Edward  the  First,  around  which  thirty  years  ago 
assembled  our  moflt  erudite  antiquaries,  Goagh  waa  observed, 
as  Steevena  used  to  relate,  in  a  wrapping  great-eoat  of  un- 
usual dimensJouB ;  that  witty  and  malicious  "Puck,"  so 
capable  himself  of  inventing  mischief,  easily  suspected 
others,  and  divided  his  glance  aa  much  on  the  liring  piece  of 
antiquity  as  on  the  elder.  In  the  act  of  closing  up  the  relics 
of  royalty,  there  was  found  wanting  an  entire  fore-finger  of 
Edward  the  First ;  and  as  the  body  was  perfect  when 
opened,  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  was  spreading,  when 
"  Puck"  directed  their  attention  to  the  great  antiquary  in  the 
watchman's  great-eoat — froni  whence — too  surely  was  ex- 
tracted Edvfard  the  First's  great  fore-finger  I — so  that  "  the 
light-fingered  antiquary"  was  recognised  tea  years  after  he 
denounced  the  race,  when  he  came  to  "try  his  hand."* 
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*The  history  of  Lord  Bacon  would  be  tliat  of  the  inteUeotattl 
facolties,  and  a  theme  go  worthy  of  the  philosophical  biogra- 
pher remains  yet  to  be  writteu.  The  personal  narrative  of 
this  master-getiius  or  inventor  muat  for  ever  be  separated  from 
the  seaia  intellect's  he  was  perpetually  ascending:  and  the 
domestic  history  of  this  creative  mind  mast  be  consigned  to 
the  most  humiliating  chapter  in  the  volume  of  human  life ;  a 
chapter  already  sufficiently  enlarged,  aod  which  has  iiTC- 
futably  proved  how  the  greatest  minds  are  not  freed  from  the 
infirmities  of  the  most  vulgar. 

The  parent  of  our  philosophy  is  now  to  he  considered  in  a 
'  hght,  one  which  others  do  not  appear  to  have  observed. 


e  that  his  philosophical  works,  in  his  own  days 
and  among  his  own  countrymen,  were  not  only  not  compre- 
hended, but  often  ridiculed,  and  sometimes  reprobated  ;  that 
the^  were  the  occasion  of  many  slights  and  mortifications 
which  this  depreciated  man  endured ;  hut  that  from  a  very 
eaily  period  in  his  life,  to  that  last  record  of  his  feelings 
which  appears  in  his  will,  this  "  servant  of  posterity,"  as  he 
prophetically  called  himself,  sustained  his  mighty  spirit  with 
the  confidence  of  his  own  posthumous  greatness.  Bacon 
cast  his  views  through  the  maturity  of  ages,  and  perhaps 
amidst  the  sceptics  and  the  rejectors  of  his  plans,  may  have 
felt  at  times  all  that  idolatry  of  fame,  which  has  now  conse- 
crated his  philosophical  works. 

At  college,  Bacoa  discovered  how  "  that  scrap  of  Grecian 
knowledge,  the  peripatetic  philosophy,"  and  the  scholastic 
babble,  could  not  serve  the  ends  and  purposes  of  knowledge ; 

after  lie  discoveied  that  the  aotiqnajy  »hb  amoog  the  few  lulmiltfd  to  the 
untomljiiig  gf  the  mjsJ  corpse  ;  BteeveiiB  himself  wainot  tliarel  SjlvBiiDa 
Urlum  (tte  Ula  respected  John  Nichols),  who  mast  kaov  mDc)i  more 
than  he  oarea  to  reooni  of  "  Foot,"— has,  however,  given  the  following 
"sflcret  history"  of  what  he  calls  "  nngentlemonly  anil  unwarranlatle 
attacks"  on  Gough  by  Steevens.  It  eeenis  that  Steerens  was  a  collector 
of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  and  while  engaged  in  forming  his  calleotioD, 
-wrote  an  abrupt  letter  to  Qongh  to  obtain  from  hiTn  some  earlj  impres- 
sions, h;  pnrchaK  or  exchange.  Gough  resented  the  manner  of  his  ad- 
dress bj  a  rough  lefusal,  for  it  is  admitted  to  have  heen  "a  peremptorj 
ODE."  Thus  arose  tlie  implncable  Tengeaace  of  Sl^evens,  who  nsed  lo 
boast  tliat  all  the  mischievous  tricks  he  plajed  on  the  grave  antiquary, 
■who  was  rarely  oTer-kind  to  any  one,  was  hot  a  pleasant  kind  of  revenge. 


I 
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that  syllogisms  were  not  things,  and  that  a  new  logic  might 
teach  uB  to  invent  and  judge  by  induction.  He  ibund  that 
theories  were  to  be  built  upon  experiments.  When  a  young 
man,  abroad,  he  began  to  make  those  observations  on  nature, 
which  afterwEirds  led  on  to  the  foundations  of  the  new  phi' 
losophy.  At  sixteen,  he  philosophieed ;  at  twenty-eix,  be  had 
framed  his  system  into  some  form ;  and  after  forty  years  of 
continued  labours,  unfinished  to  his  last  hour,  he  left  behind 
him  Eufiicient  to  found  the  great  philosophical  reformation. 

On  his  entrance  uito  active  life,  study  was  not  however  his 
prime  object.  With  his  fortune  to  make,  his  court  con- 
nexions and  his  father's  example  opened  a  path  for  ambition. 
He  chose  the  practice  of  com  coon  law  as  his  means,  while 
his  inclinations  were  looking  upwards  to  political  affairs  as 
his  end.  A  passion  for  study,  however,  had  strongly  marked 
him  ;  he  had  read  much  more  than  was  rec[uired  in  his  pro- 
fessional character,  and  this  circamstance  excited  the  mean 
jealousies  of  the  minister  Cecil,  and  the  Attorney-General 
Coke,  Both  were  mere  practical  men  of  business,  whose 
narrow  conceptions  and  whose  stubborn  habits  assume  that 
whenever  a  man  acquires  much  knowledge  foreign  to  his 
profession,  he  will  know  less  of  professionri  knowledge  than 
he  ought.  These  men  of  strong  minds,  yet  limited  capa- 
cities, hold  in  contempt  all  studies  alien  to  their  habits. 

Dacon  early  aspired  to  the  situation  of  Solicitor-General-; 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  divided  into  factions ;  Bacon 
adopted  the  interests  of  the  generous  Essex,  which  were  ini- 
mical to  the  party  of  Cecil.  The  queen,  from  his  boyhood, 
was  delighted  by  conversing  with  her  "  young  lord-keeper," 
as  she  early  distinguished  the  precocious  gravity  and  the  in- 
genious turn  of  mind  of  the  future  philosopher.  It  was  un- 
questionably to  attract  her  favour,  that  Bacon  presented  to 
the  queen  his  "Maxims  and  Elements  of  the  Common  Law," 
not  pubUshed  till  after  his  death.  Elizabeth  suffered  her 
minister  to  form  her  opinions  on  the  legal  character  of 
Bacon.  It  was  alleged  that  Baeon  was  addicted  to  more 
general  pursuits  than  law,  and  the  miscellaneous  books  which 
he  was  known  to  have  read  confirmed  the  accusation.  This 
was  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  post  of  Solicitor-Qeneml 
should  not  he  conferred  on  a  man  of  speculation,  more  likely 
to  distract  than  to  direct  her  affairs.  Elizabeth,  in  the 
height  of  that  political  prudence  which  marked  her  cha- 
racter, was  swayed  by  the  vulgar  notion  of  Cecil,  and  be* 
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lieved  that  Bacon,  who  afterwards  filled  the  sitoation  both  of 
Solii^itor-General  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  "  a  man  rather  of 
show  than  of  depth."  We  have  recently  been  told  by  a 
great  lawyer  that  "  Bacon  was  a  maetex." 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  when  Bacon  still, 
found  the  same  )>arty  obstructing  his  political  advancement, 
he  appears,  in  some  momentary  fit  of  dieguet,  to  have  medi- 
tated on  a  retreat  into  a  foreign  country ;  a  ciruuiuBtanoe 
which  has  happened  to  several  of  our  men  of  genius,  daring' 
a  fever  of  solitary  indignation.  He  waa  for  some  time 
thrown  out  of  the  eunshine  of  life,  bnt  he  found  its  shad& 
more  fitted  for  contemplation ;  and,  unqnestionably,  philo- 
sophy was  benefited  by  his  soUtnde  at  Gray's  Inn.  Hii 
hand  was  always  on  his  work,  and  better  thoughts  will  find 
an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  of  those  who  feed  on  their 
thoughts,  and  Uve  amidst  their  reveries.  In  a  letter  on  this 
occasion,  he  writer,  "  My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon 
my  f  KN,  whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit,  of  THS  times  anccEBDisa."  And  many  years  after, 
when  he  had  finally  quitted  pubEc  life,  he  told  the  king,  "  I 
would  live  to  study,  and  not  study  to  live :  yet  I  ant  pre> 
pared  for  date  oholum  Beluario ;  and,  I  that  have  borne  a 
Dag,  can  bear  a  wallet." 

Ever  were  tue  times  BUCCEEDtSG  in  his  mind,  In  that 
delightful  Latin  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  where,  with  the 
aimphcity  of  true  grandeur,  he  takes  a  view  of  all  his  works, 
and  in  which  he  describes  faitnEelf  aa  "  one  who  served  pos- 
terity," in  communicating  his  past  and  his  future  designs,  he 
adds  that  "  they  require  some  ages  for  the  ripening  of 
them."  There,  while  he  despairs  of  finishing  what  was  in- 
tended for  the  sixth  part  of  his  Instauration,  how  nobly  he 
despairs!  "Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast  away  all 
hopes;  bnt  in  future  ages,  perhaps,  the  design  may  bud 
again."  And  he  concludes  by  avowing,  that  the  zeal  and 
constancy  of  his  mind  in  the  great  design,  after  so  many 
years,  had  never  become  cold  and  indifferent.  He  remem- 
bers how,  forty  years  ago,  he  had  composed  a  juvepile  work 
about  those  things,  which  with  confidence,  but  with  too 
pompous  a  title,  he  had  called  Temporia  Fartite  Maxmus; 
the  great  birth  of  time !  Besides  the  public  dedication  of 
lis  Notum  Organum  to  James  the  First,  he  accompanied  it 
'With  a  private  letter.  He  wishes  the  king's  favour  to  the 
work,  which  he  accomits  as  much  as  a  hundred,  years'  time ; 
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fer  he  adds,  "I  am  persuaded  the  work  leiil  gain  upon  men't 

minde  in  ages." 

Id  bis  last  will  appears  Mb  remarkable  legacy  of  fame. 
"  '2/ly  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  fordgn  nations,  aod  to 
mine  own  conntrymen,  atteb  sous  time  be  past  otbb." 
Time  seemed  always  j)ursonat«d  in  the  imagination  of  oiu- 
pbilosOpber,  and  with  time  he  wrestled  with  a  consciousness 
of  triumph. 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  how 
little  Bacon  va&  understood,  and  how  much  he  was  even  de> 
epised,  in  his  philosophical  character. 

In  those  prescient  views  by  which  the  genius  of  Verulam 
has  often  anticipated  the  institutions  and  the  discoverie.^  of 
succeeding  times,  there  was  one  important  object  which  even 
his  foresight  does  not  appear  to  have  contemplabfd.  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  foresee  that  the  English  language  would 
one  day  be  capable  of  embalming  all  that  philosophy  can 
discover,  or  poetry  can  invent ;  that  bis  countiy  would  at 
length  possess  a  national  literature  of  its  own,  and  that  it 
would  esult  in  classical  compositions  which  might  be  appre- 
ciated  with  the  finest  models  of  antiquity.  His  taste  was 
far  unequal  to  his  iitTGntion.  So  little  <£d  he  esteem  the 
language  of  his  country,  that  his  favourite  works  are  cohi~ 
posed  in  Latin ;  and  he  was  ansious  to  have  what  be  had 
written  in  English  preserved  in  that  "universal  language 
which  may  last  as  long  as  hooks  last."  It  would  have  sur- 
prised Bacon  to  have  been  told,  that  the  most  learned  men  in 
Europe  have  studied  English  authors  to  learn  to  think  and  to 
write.  Our  philosopher  was  surely  Boroewhat  mortified, 
when  in  his  dedication  of  the  Essays  he  observed,  that  "  of 
all  my  other  works  my  Essays  have  been  most  current ;  for 
that,  as  it  Kerns,  they  come  home  to  men's  business  and 
"'  It  is  too  much  to  hope  to  find  in  a  vast  and  pro- 
found inventor  a  writer  also  who  bestows  immortality  on  his 
language.  The  English  language  ia  the  only  object  in  his 
great  survey  of  art  and  of  nature,  which  oives  nothing  of  its 
excellence  to  the  genius  of  Bacon. 

He  bad  reason  indeed  to  be  mortified  at  the  reception  of 
his  philosophical  works ;  and  Dr.  Bawley,  even  some  years 
after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  "  His  fame  is  greater  and  sounds  louder  in  foreign 
part?  abroad  than  at  home  in  his  own  nation ;  thereby  verify- 
ing that  divine  sentence,  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
t2 
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gave  in  his  own  cmuntry  and  in  his  own  house.  Even  tli« 
men  of  [^'iiiua,  who  ought  to  have  comprehended  this  new 
source  of  knowledge  thus  opened  to  them,  reluctantly  entered 
into  it ;  HO  repugnant  are  we  suddenly  \o  give  up  anraent 
errors  which  time  and  hahit  have  made  a  part  of  ooTHelvos. 
Harvey,  who  himself  experienced  the  sluggish  obstinBcy  of 
the  learned,  which  repelled  a.  great  but  a  novel  diecoveiy, . 
could,  however,  in  his  turn  deride  the  amazing  novelty  of 
Bacon's  NovKin  Organani.  Harvey  said  to  Aubrey,  that 
"  Baeon  was  no  great  philosopher ;  he  writes  philoao^y  like 
a  lord  chanceUor."  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  Bacon's 
philoBOphieal  writings  have  been  niucli  overrated. — His  expe- 
rimentiJ  philosophy  from  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced 
must  he  necessarily  defective:  the  time  he  gave  to  them  could 
only  have  been  had  at  spare  hours;  hut  like  the  great  prophsfe 
on  the  mount.  Bacon  was  doomed  to  view  the  land  afar,  which 
he  himself  could  never  enter. 

Bacon  found  but  small  encouragement  for  his  new  leaminv 
among  the  most  eminent  scholars,  to  whom. he  submitted  his 
early  discoveries.  Avery  copious  letter  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
on  Bacon's  desiring  him  to  return  the  m:anusoript  of  the 
Chffitafa  et  Visa,  some  portion  of  the  Novum  Organum,  has 
come  down  to  us ;  it  is  replete  with  objections  to  the  new  phi- 
losophy. "  I  am  one  of  that  erew,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "that 
say  wepDsseiisafar  greater  holdfast  of  certainty  in  the  soienoca 
than  you  will  seem  to  acknowledge."  He  gives  a  hint  too 
that  faolomon  complained  "  of  the  infinite  ma^g  of  hooks  in 
his  tjime ;"  that  all  Bacon  delivers  is  only  "  hy  averment 
without  other  force  of  argument,  to  disclaim  all  our  axioms, 
maxims,  &c.,  left  by  tradition  from  our  elders  unto  us,  whioli 
have  jmsaed  all  probations  of  the  sliarpest  wits  that  ever 
were;"  and  he  concludes  that  the  end  of  all  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy, hy  "  a  fresh  creating  new  principles  of  sciences,  wonid 
be  to  be  dispossessed  of  the  learning  wo  have  ;"  and  he  feats 
that  it  would  require  as  many  ages  as  have  marched  before  us 
that  knowledge  should  be  perfectly  achieved.  Bodley  truly 
compares  himself  to  "the  carrier's  horse  which  cannot  "blanch 
the  beaten  way  in  which  I  was  trained.''* 

Baeon  did  not  lose  heart  by  the  timidity  of  the  "  carrier's 
horse :"  a  smart  vivaoious  note  in  return  shows  his  qui(i 
apprehension. 

•  Thia  letter  iniiy  be  foimil  in  Eeli^ulce  Eodhima,  p.  369. 
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"  As  I  am  going  to  my  house  in  the  country,  I  shall  want 
my  papers,  which  I  beg  you  therefore  to  return.  You  are 
slothful,  and  you  help  me  nothing,  so  that  I  am  half  in  conceit 
you  affect  not  the  argument ;  for  myself  I  know  well  you  love 
and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more,  but  non  canimus  surdis, 
respondent  omnia  st/lvce.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
«p,  whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass  by 
your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at  Gorhambury,  I 
would  make  you  tell  another  tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a 
cogitation  aga/inst  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way." 

A  keen  but  playful  retort  of  a  great  author  too  conscious 
of  his  own  views  to  be  angry  with  his  critic !  The  singular 
phrase  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up  is  a  sarcasm  explained  by 
this  passage  in  "The  Advancement  of  Learning."  "As 
Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the 
French  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands 
to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to  fight ;  so 
I  like  better  that  entry  of  truth  that  cometh  peaceably  with 
chalk  to  mark  up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and 
harbour  it,  than  that  which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  con- 
tention."* The  threatened  agitation  against  libraries  must 
have  caused  Bodley's  cheek  to  tingle. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  scholastic  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  notion  these  critics  en- 
tertained of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Chamberlain  writes, 
"  This  week  the  lord  chancellor  hath  set  forth  his  new  work, 
called  Instauratio  Magna^  or  a  kind  of  Novum  Orgamim  of 
all  philosophy.  In  sending  it  to  the  king,  he  wrote  that  he 
wished  his  majesty  might  be  so  long  in  reading  it  as  he  hath 
been  in  composing  and  polishing  it,  which  is  well  near  thirty 
years.  I  have  read  no  more  than  the  bare  title,  and  am  not 
greatly  encouraged  by  Mr.-Cuffe's  judgment,t  who  having 
long  since  perused  it,  gave  this  censure,  that  "  a  fool  could  not 
have  written  such  a  work,  and  a  wise  man  would,  not."  A 
month  or  two  afterwards  we  find  that  "  the  king  cannot 
forbear  sometimes  in  reading  the  lord  chancellor's  last  book 

*  I  have  been  favoured  with  this  apt  illustration  by  an  anonymonS  com- 
mtmicator,  who  dates  from  the  "London  University."  I  request  him  to 
accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

t  Henry  Cuffe,  secretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  executed,  being 
concerned  in  his  treason.  A  man  noted  for  his  classical  acquirements  uid 
bis  genius,  who  perished  early  in  life. 


Of  Lord  Bacon  at  Home. 

to  say,  that  it  is  like  the  peace  of  Qod,  that  surpas$eth  all 
attlie  rslan  ding.^ ' 

Two  years  afterwards  the  same  letter-writer  prooeeci^  witt 
another  literary  paragraph  about  Bacon.  "  This  lord  busies 
hiiDsijli'  altogether  aboat  bookt,  and  hath  set  out  two  lately, 
Sittoria  VmUontm  and  De  Vitd  et  Morte,  with  promise  ot 
more.  I  have  yet  aoen  neither  of  them,  becauEe  I  have  not 
leisure;  but  if  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (the  Seventh), 
which  they  say  he  is  about,  might  eome  out  after  hit  own 
majuier  (menmng  hia  Moral  EsBays),  1  should  find  time  and 
means  enough  to  read  it."  When  this  history  made  its 
appearance,  the  same  writer  observes,  "MyLord  Verulam'a 
history  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  come  forth ;  I  have  uot  read 
much  of  it,  but  they  say  it  ib  a  very  pretty  book."* 

Sacon,  in  his  vast  survey  of  human  knowledge,  included 
even  its  humbler  provinces,  and  condescended  to  form  a  col- 
lection of  apophth^ms  i  his  lordship  resetted  the  loss  of  a 
ooUection  made  by  Julius  Cseaar,  while  Plutarch  iudiiici'imi- 
nately  drew  much  of  the  drega.  The  wits,  who  could  not 
always  comprehend  his  plans,  ridiculed  the  sage.  I  shall  now 
quote  a  contemporary  poet,  whose  works,  for  by  their  size 
tbey  may  assume  that  distinction,  were  never  published.  A 
Dr.  Andrews  wasted  a  sportive  pen  on  iugitive  events ;  tut 
though  not  always  deficient  in  humour  and  wit,  such  is  the 
freedom  of  his  writings,  that  they  will  not  often  admit  of 
quotation.  The  following  is  ind^d  but  a  strange  pun  on 
Bacon's  title,  derived  from  the  town  of  St.  Albans  and  his 
collecdon  of  apophthegms: — 

OB  I«U>  EAOOH  PUBlISHIaG  AropnisEQits. 

When  leaxned  Bacon  wrote  EBsaja, 

He  did  deaeive  and  Imth  tie  pmise ; 

BnC  now  ho  writes  hia  Apnii/dhe^/tna, 

Snrsly  he  dozea  or  lie  dreams ; 

One  said,  St,  A  tbtms  now  ia  grown  nnable, 

Andia  in  the  high-road  waj—(o  Dtimlabte  [i.  e.,  Dunce-laile.l 

To  the  close  of  bis  days  were  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical 
pursuits  still  disregarded  and  depreciated  by  ignorance  and 

*  Cbunberlua  adds  the  price  uf  thia  moderate-Biicd  folio,  which  was 
ax  ahilhnga.  It  wonld  1m  worth  Hie  while  of  some  literary  studeul  to 
Date  the  pricea  of  out  eaflioi  hooks,  which  are  often  found  nritten  upon 
thsm  by  Uieir  original  poEseasar.  A  rare  tmct  first  purchased  for  two- 
pence has  often  realized  four  guineas  oi  more  Ln  modem  days. 
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^^M  envy,  in  the  forniB  of  fiiendship  or  riTality.     I  shall  now  gire 

^B  a  remarkable  example.     Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  mere  great 

^H^  lawyer,  and,  like  i^  eueli,  had  a  mind  so  walled  in  by  law- 

^H    knowledge,  that  in  ite  bounded  views  it  shut  out  the  hoiizon 

^V    of  the  intdlectiiat  faculties,  and  the  whole  of  his  philosophy 

^r    l*y  i"  tlie  statutes.     In  the  hbrary  at  Holkham  there  will  be 

found  a,  presentation  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's  Novura  Organum, 

the  Instawratio  Magim,  1620.     It  was  given  to  Coke,  for  it 

bears  the  following  note  on  the  title-page,  in  tha  writing  of 

(Coke:— 
Bdw.  Coke,  £c  Aaaa  anlhimi, 
Auetori  eantHiiaii 
liutaurare  parat  veterum.  doanTiienta  toplioruiii 
7ju(o»rtt  liga,  jaaitiam^eftia*. 
The  verses  not  only  reprove  Bacon  for  going  out  of  hia  profcB- 
sion,  but  must  have  alluded  to  his  character  as  a  prerogative 
lawyer,  and  Ida  corrupt  administration  of  the  chancery.     The 
book  was  pubhshed  in  October,  1620,  a  few  montha'  before 
his  impeachment.     And  so  far  one  may  easily  excuse  the 
causticity  of  Coke ;  tut  how  he  really  valued  the  philosophy 
of  Bacon  appears  by  this :   in  this  first  edition  there  ia  a 
device  of  a  ship  passing  between  Hercul^s's  pillars ;  the  j)2)m 
vltra,  the  proud  e):ultatiou  of  our  philosopher.     Over  this 
device  Coke  has  wiitten  a  miserable  distich  in  English,  which 
marks  his  utter  contempt  of  the  philosophical  purauits  of  his 
illustrious  rival.     This  ship  passing  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules  he  sarcastically  conceits  as  "  The  Ship  of  Fools," 
the  famous  satire  of  the  Cientian  Sebastian  Brandt,  translated 
by  Alexander  Barelay, 


Such  then  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  history  not 
written  by  his  biographers,  but  which  may  servo  as  a  com- 
ment on  that  obscure  passage  dropped  from  the  pen  of  Lis 
chaplain,  and  already  quoted,  that  lie  was  more  valaed  abroad 
than  at  home. 


M 


8KCKET  BISTORT  OP  THE  DEATH  OP  QDEEN  ELIZABETH. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  our  history,  that  the 
succesaon  to  the  Sngluh  dominion,  in  two  remarkable  cases, 
was  never  settled  fay  the  posBessore  of  the  throne  themselves 
during  their  lifetime ;  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  mighty  transfer  of  three  kingdoms  became  the  sola 
act  of  th^  ministers,  who  considered  the  Euccession  merely 
as  a  state  expedient.  Two  of  our  most  able  sovereigns  found 
themselves  in  this  predicament:  Quoen  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protector  Cromwell !  Cromwell  probably  had  his  reasons  not 
to  name  bis  successor;  his  positive  election  would  have  dis- 
satisfied the  opposite  parties  of  his  government,  whom  be 
only  ruled  while  he  was  able  to  cajole  theiu.  He  roust  have 
been  aware  that  latterly  he  had  need  of  conciliating  all  parties 
to  his  usui'patian,  and  was  probably  as  doubtful  on  bis  death- 
bed wEom  to  appoint  his  successor  as  at  any  other  period  of 
his  reign.  Ludlow  suspects  that  Cromwell  was  "so  discom- 
posed in  body  ormind,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  that  matter; 
and  whether  he  named  any  one  is  to  me  uncertain."  All 
that  we  know  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary  Thurlow  and  his 
chaplains,  who,  when  the  protector  lay  in  his  last  agonies, 
suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  choosing  hia  eldest  son, 
and  they  tell  us  that  he  agreed  to  this  choice.  Had  Cromwell 
been  in  his  sonscs,  he  would  have  probably  fixed  on  Menn/, 
the  lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  rather  than  on  Bichard,  or 
possibly  had  not  chosen  either  of  his  sons ! 

Elizabeth,  fr&m  womanish  infirmity,  or  from  Btate-reasons, 
could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  her  successor ;  and  long 
threw  into  jeopardy  the  politics  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
each  of  which  had  its  favouj'ite  candidate  to  support.  ITie 
Intimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  was  to  Iw  the  crea- 
ture of  her  breath,  yet  Elizabeth  would  not  speak  him  into 
existence  !  This  had,  however,  often  raised  the  discontents 
of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  harassed  the  queen  in 
her  dying  hours.  It  is  even  suspected  that  the  queen  atill 
retained  so  much  of  the  woman,  that  she  could  never  over- 
come her  perverse  dislike  to  name  a  successor;  so  that, 
according  to  this  opinion,  she  died  and  left  the  crown  to  the 
mercy, of  a  party!  This  would  have  been  acting  unworthy 
of  the  magnanimity  of  her  great  character — and  as  it  3b 
ascertained  that  the  queen  was  very  sensible  that  she  lay  in  a 
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dying*  state  several  dajB  before  the  naturBl  catastrophe 
occuiTed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  totally  disregarded 
so  important  a  circuin stance.  It  is  therefore,  reasoning  a 
priori,  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  choice  of  a  successor 
must  have  occupied  her  thoughts,  aa  well  as  the  anxieties  of 
her  ministers ;  and  that  she  would  not  have  left  the  throne  in 
the  fame  unsettled  state  at  her  death  as  she  had  persevered 
in  during  her  whole  life.  How  did  she  express  herself  when 
bequeathing  the  crown  to  James  the  First,  or  did  ehe 
beijueath  it  at  all  ? 

In  the  popular  pages  of  her  female  historian  Miss  Aikin, 
it  18  observed  that  "  the  closing  scene  of  the  long  and  event- 
ful life  of  Queen  Eiiiabeth  was  marked  by  that  peculiarity  of 
character  and  destiny  which  attended  her  from  the  cradle, 
and  pursued  ber  to  the  grave."  The  last  days  of  Elizabeth 
were  indeed  most  melancholy — she  diei  a  victim  of  the 
higher  passions,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  griei'  as  of  age, 
refusing  all  remedies  and  even  nourishment.  But  in  all  the 
published  accounts,  I  can  nowhere  discover  how  she  con- 
ducted herself  respecting  the  circumstanee  of  our  present 
inquiry.  The  most  detailed  narrative,  or  as  Gray  the  poet 
calls  it,  "  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  odd  account  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death,"  is  the  one  most  deserving  notice ;  and 
there  we  find  the  circumstance  of  this  inquiry  introduced. 
The  queen  at  that  moment  was  reduced  to  so  sad  a  state, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  her  majesty  was  at  all  sensible  of 
the  inquiries  put  to  her  by  her  ministers  respecting  the  suc- 
oearion.  The  Earl  of  Monmouth  says,  "  On  Wednesday,  the 
23rd  of  March,  she  grew  apeechiesa,  That  afternoon,  by 
fligns,  she  called  for  her  council,  and  by  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  when  the  Kiiig  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed  her,  they 
all  knew  he  was  the  man  she  desired  should  reign  after  her." 
Such  a  sign  as  that  of  a  dying  woman  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  ambiguous  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  English 
throne.  The  "  odd  "  but  very  naive  account  of  Robert  Cary, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  ia  not  furnished  with  dates, 
nor  with  the  esaotness  of  a  diary.  Something  might  have 
occurred  on  a  preceding  day  which  had  not  reached  him. 
Camden  describes  the  death-bed  scene  of  Ehzabeth  ;  by  this 
authentic  writer  it  appears  that  she  had  confided  her 
state-secret  of  the  succession  tq^he  lord  admiral  (the  Earl  of 
Nottingham) ;  and  when  the  flft  found  the  queen  almost  at 
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her  estremity,  he  eommvnieated  her  majeity't' tecret  to 
the  cotmcil,  who  conumssioned  the  lord  admiral,  the  lord 
keeper,  and  the  secretary,  to  wait  ou  her  majesty,  and 
acquaint  her  that  they  came  in  the  name  of  the  rest  to  learn 
her  pleasure  in  reference  to  the  tuccewion.  The  queen 
was  then  Tery  weak,  and  answered  them  with  a  fail  ' 
that  she  had  already  declared,  that  aa  ahe  held 
iceptre,  so  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor. 
When  the  secretary  requested  her  to  explain  herself,  the 
queen  said,  "  I  would  have  a  king  succeed  me ;  and  who 
should  that  be  but  toy  nearest  kinaman,  the  King  of  Scots?  " 
Here  this  state  conversation  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  inter. 
ference  of  the  archbishop  advising  her  majesty  to  turn 
her  thoug-htg  to  God,  "Never,"  she  replied,  "has  my 
mind  wandered  from  him." 

An  liistorian  o&  Camden's  high  integrity  would  hardly 
have  forged  a  fiction  to  please  the  new  monarch :  yet  Camdan 
has  not  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion  by  the  exact  Birch, 
who  draws  his  information  from  the  letters  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Villeroy ;  information  which  it  appears  the 
English  ministers  had  confided  to  this  ambassador ;  nor  do  we 

fet  any  distinct  ideas  from  Elizabeth's  more  recent  popular 
istorian,  who  could  only  transcribe  the  account  of  Gary. 
He  had  told  as  a  fact  which  he  couTd  not  be  mistaken  in, 
that  the  queen  fell  speechless  on  Wednesday,  23rd  of  March, 
on  which  day,  however,  she  called  her  council,  and  made  that 
sign  with  her  hand,  which,  as  the  lords  choose  to  understand, 
for  ever  united  the  two  kingdoms.  But  the  noble  editor  of 
Gary's  Memoirs  (the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery)  has  observed 
that  "the  speeches  made  for  Elizabeth  on  her  death-bed  are 
all  forged."  Echard,  Bapin,  and  a  long  string  of  historiajis, 
make  her  say  faintly  (bo  faintly  indeed  that  it  could  not  pos- 
6ibly  he  heard),  "  I  will  that  a  king  succeed  me,  and  who 
should  that  be  hut  my  nearest  kinsman,  the  Kin^  of  Scots  P" 
A  different  account  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing memoirs.  "She  was  speechless,  and  almost  expiring, 
when  the  chief  councillors  of  state  were  called  into  her  bedr 
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M^  when  the  chief  councillors  of  state  were  called  mto  her  bedr  j 

^B  chamber.     As  soon  as  they  were  perfectly  convinced  that  sho  V 

^m  could  not  utter  an  articulate  woni,  and  scarce  could  hear  or  J 

^B  understand  one,  they  named  the  King  of  Scots  to  her,  a  U 

^K  liberty  (hey  dared  not  to  htaie  taken  if  ghe  had  been  able  to  ■ 

H  tpeak;  she  put  her  hand  to^r  head,  which  was  probably  a1>  H 

i  J 
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^H  that  time  in  agonising  pain.  ITie  lords,  leko  interpreted  Aer 
^f  eigtts  just  as  thei/  pleased,  were  immediately  convinced  that 
the  motion  of  her  hand  to  her  head  was  a  deelaratton  of  James 
the  Sixth  as  her.  sKooetsor.  What  was  this  bat  the  luianimous 
interpretation  of  persons  who  were  adoring  the  rising  sun  ?" 
Thia  is  lively  and  plausible;  but  the  noble  editor  did  not 
recollect  that  "  the  speeches  made  by  Elizabeth  on  her  death- 
bed," which  he  deems  "  forgeriea,"  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance he  had  found  in  Gary's  Memoirs,  originate  with 
Camden,  and  were  only  repeated  by  Bapin  and  Echard,  Six. 
I  am  now  to  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  elder  historian,  as 
wSll  as  the  circimistance  related  by  Gary,  describing  tiie  sign 
of  the  queen  a  little  differently,  which  happened  on  Wednes- 
day. 23i-d.  A  hitherto  unnoticed  documeat  pretends  to  give 
a.  f\il]er  and  more  circumstantial  account  of  this  affair,  which 
commenced  on  the  preeeding  day,  when  the  queen  retained 
the  power  of  speech ;  and  it  will  be  confessed  that  the 
language  here  used  has  all  that  loltiness  and  brevity  which 
was  the  natural  style,  of  this  queen.  I  have  discovered  a 
curious  document  in  a  manuscript  volume  formeriy  in  the 
possession  of  Petyt,  and  Beemingly  in  his  own  handwriting. 

»I  do  not  doubt  its  authenticity,  and  it  could  only  have  come 
from  some  of  the  illustiious  personages  who  were  the  actora 
in  that  solemn  scene,  probably  from  Cecil.  This  memoran- 
dum is  entitled 

"Account  of  the  last  words  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  about  her 
Successor. 

"  On  the  Tuesday  before  her  death,  being  the  twenty-third 
of  March,  the  admiral  being  on  the  right  side  of  her  bed,  the 
lord  keeper  on  the  left,  and  Mr,  Secretary  Cecil  (afberwards 
.Earl  i£  Salisbury)  at  the  bed's  feet,  all  standing,  the  lord 
admiral  put  her  in  mind  of  her  epeeeh  conoeming  the  suceea- 
Mon  had  at  Whitehall,  and  that  they,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest  of  her  oouncU,  came  unto  her  to  know  her  pleasure  who 
should  succeed ;  whereunto  she  thus  replied : 

"  lioldyou  ray  seat  had  been  the  seat  of  kings,  and  I  will 
have  wt  rascal  to  succeed  me.  And  who  should  succeed  me 
iat  a  king  ? 

"  The  lords  not  understanding  this  dark  speech,  and  looking 
one  on  the  other ;  at  length  Mr.  Secretary  boldly  asked  her 
what  she  meant  by  those  words,  that  no  rascal  should  succeed 
her.     Whereto  she  replied,  that  her  meaning  uias,  that  a  king 
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tiould  succeed :  and  who,  quoth  slie,  ghould  that  hehtlottr' 
coutin  of  Scotland? 

"  They  asked  her  whether  that  were  her  ahaolntj  resolution  ? 
whereto  she  answered,  1  pray  you  trouble  toe  no  more;  for  ." 
will  have  none  bat  him.     With  which  ansircr  they  departed. 

"  Nottrithstauding,  after  again,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  next  day,  heing  Wednesday,  iifter  the  Arch- 
Lifihop  of  Canterhury  and  other  divines  had  heen  with  her,_ 
and  lult  her  in  a  manner  speecblesfl,  the  three  lords  Bi'oresai4 
repaired  unto  her  again,  aflcing  her  if  she  remaitied  in  hef 
former  resolution,  and  who  should  Bucceedher  ?  hut  not  heing- 
able  to  speali,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Secretary  in  this  sort,  '  We 
beseech  your  majesty,  if  you  remain  in  your  former  resolu" 
tion,  and  that  you  would  have  the  King  of  Scots  to  succeed 
you  in  your  kingdom,  show  some  sign  unto  us :  whereat, 
auddeiilij  heaiiing  herself  upwards  in  Jier  led,  and  putting  her 
arins  out  of  bed,  she  held  her  hands  jointly  over  her  head  in 
manner  of  a  crown ;  wheuL-e  as  they  guessed,  she  signified 
that  she  did  not  only  wish  him  the  kingdom,  but  desire  con- 
tinuance of  his  estate :  after  which  they  departed,  and  the 
next  morning  she  died.  Immediately  after  her  death,  all  the 
lords,  as  well  of  the  council  as  other  noblemen  that  wore  at 
the  court,  came  irom  Eichmond  to  Whitehall  by  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  other  noblemen  that  were  in  London 
met  them.  Touching  the  succession,  after  some  speeches  of 
divL-rs  competitors  and  matters  of  state,  at  length  the  admiral 
rehearsed  all  the  aforesaid  premises  which  the  late  queen  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  to  the  lord  keeper,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
(Cecil),  with  the  mamier  thereof;  which  they,  heing  asked, 
did  affirm  to  be  true  upon  their  hoboub." 

Such  is  this  singular  document  of  secret  history.  I^annoi, 
but  value  it  as  authentic,  because  the  one  part  is  evidently 
alluded  to  by  Camden,  and  the  other  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Cary ;  and  hesides  this,  the  remarkable  expression  of  "  ras- 
cal "  is  found  in  the  letter  of  tlie  ^B'rench  ambassador,  There 
were  two  interviews  with  the  queen,  and  Cary  appears  only  to 
have  noticed  the  last  on  Wednesday,  when  the  queen  lay 
epeechless.  Elizabeth  all  her  life  had  persevered  in  an  obsti- 
nate mysteriousness  respecting  the  succession,  and  it  harassed 
her  latest  moments.  The  second  interview  of  her  ministers 
may  seom  to  us  quite  supernumerary ;  but  Gary's  "  putting 
her  liand  to  her  head,"  too  meaidy  deacribtiB  the  "joining 
her  hands  in  manner  of  a  crown," 
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JAMES  THE  FIEST  AS  A  FATHEE  AND  A  HUSBAKD. 

Calumsibs  and  Barcasms  have  reduced  the  character  of  James 
the  Krst  to  contempt  among  general  readers  ;  while  the  nar- 
rative of  historhtDS,  who  have  related  facts  in  spite  of  them- 
selves,  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with  their  own  opinions. 
Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  sufi'ered  more  by  that  art,  which  is 
described  by  an  old  Irish  proverb,  of  '■  killing  a  man  by  lies." 
The  EurmiHes  and  the  insinuations  of  one  part}',  disEatis&ed 
with  the  established  government  in  church  and  state  ;  the 
misconceptions  of  more  modem  writers,  who  have  not  poa- 
sessed  the  requisite  knowledge ;  and  the  aijonymous  libels, 
sent  forth  at  a  particular  period  to  vilify  the  Stiiarts ;  all 
these  cannot  be  treasured  up  by  the  philosopher  as  the 
authorities  of  tistory.  It  is  at  least  more  honourable  to 
resist  popular  prejudice  than  to  yield  to  it  a  passive  obedience; 
and  what  we  can  ascertain  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  truth 
to  eonoeal.  Much  can  be  substantiated  in  favour  of  the 
domestic  affections  and  habits  of  this  pacific  monarch ;  and 
those  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  the  times  will  perceive  how  erroneously  the  personal* 
character  of  this  sovereign  is  exhibited  in  our  popular  histo- 
rians, and  often  even  among  the  few  who,  with  better  infor- 
mation, have  re-echoed  their  preconceived  opinions. 

Confining  myself  here  to  lua  domestic  character,  I  shall  not 
touch  on  the  many  admirable  public  projects  of  this  monarch, 
which  have  extorted  the  praise,  and  even  the  admiration,  of 
some  who  have  not  spared  their  pens  in  his  disparagement. 
James  the  First  has  been  taxed  with  pusillanimity  and  fool- 
ishness ;  this  monarch  cannot,  however,  be  reproached  with 
having  engendered  them!  All  his  children,  in  whose  educa- 
tion their  father  vfaa  so  deeply  ooneerned,  sustained  through 
life  a  dignified  character  and  a  high  spirit.  The  short  life  of 
Henry  was  passed  in  a  school  of  prowess,  and  amidst  an 
academy  of  literature.  Of  the  king's  paternid  solicitude,  even 
to  the  hand  and  the  letter- writing  of  Prince  Henry  when 
young,  I  have  preserved  a  proof  in  the  article  of  "The  His- 
tory of  Writing-masters."  Charles  the  First,  in  his  yonth 
more  particnlarly  designed  for  a  studious  life,  with  a  serious 
character,  was,  however,  never  deficient  in  active  bravery  and 
magnanimous  fortifude.  Of  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  IJolie. 
mia,  tried  as  she  was  by  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is 
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muoli  to  be  regretted  that  the  interesting  story  remains  un- 
told; her  buoyant  spirits  rose  always  above  the  perpetual 
changes  ot'  a  princely  to  a  private  state — a  queen  to  an 
exile !  The  father  of  auch  children  derives  some  diatinetioB 
for  capacity,  in  having  reared  such  a  noble  offspring ;  and  the 
king's  marked  attention  to  the  formation  of  hie  children's 
minds  was  such  as  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Ben  Jonson, 
who,  in  his  "  Gipsies  Metamorphosed,"  rightly  said  of  Janies, 
using  his  native  term — 
Yon  are  an  hgneat,  sood  miui,  and  have  esre  of  TOtr»  Bkibks  (baims). 

Among  the  flouts  and  gihes  bo  ireely  bespattering  the  per- 
sonal character  pf  James  the  First,  is  one  of  his  coldness  and 
neglect  of  his  queen.  It  would,  however,  he  difficult  to  prove 
by  any  known  fact  that  James  was  not  as  indulgent  a  hus- 
iiand  as  he  was  a  father.  Yet  even  a  writer  so  well  informed 
aa  Dainea  Barrington,  who,  as  a  lawyer,  could  not  refrain  from 
lauding  the  royal  sage  during  his  visit  to  Denmark,  on  his 
marriage,  for  having  borrowed  three  statutes  from  the  Danish 
code,  found  the  king's  name  so  provocative  of  sarcasm,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  observing,  that  James  "  spent  more  time 
■  in  those  courts  of  judicature  than  in  attending  upon  his  des- 
tined eanwrt." — "  Men  of  all  sorts  have  taken  a  pride  to  g^rd  ' , 
at  me,"  might  this  monarch  have  eTolalmect.  But  every- 
thing has  two  handles,  aaith  the  ancient  adage.  Had  an 
austere  puritan  chosen  to  observe  that  James  the  First,  when 
abroad,  had  lived  jovially  ;  and  had.  this  historian  then  dropped 
silently  the  interesting  rarcumstance  of  the  king's  "  spending 
hia  time  in  the  Danish  courts  of  judicature,"  the  fact  would 
have  borne  him  out  in  his  reproof;  and  Francis  Osborne, 
indeed,  has  censured  James  for  giving  marks  of  his  itxorioua- 
ness  1  There  was  no  deficient  gallantly  in  the  conduct  of  James 
the  First  to  his  queen ;  the  very  ciroum stance,  that  when  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  was  driven  by  a  storm  back  to  Nonvay, 
the  king  resolved  to  hasten  to  her,  and  consummate  his  mar- 
riage in  Denmark,  was  itself  asromantic  an  expedition  as  after- 
wards was  that  of  his  son's  into  Spain,  and  betrays  no  mark  of 
that  tame  pusillanimity  with  which  he  stands  overcharged. 

The  character  of  the  queen  of  James  the  First  is  somewhat 
obscure  in  our  public  history,  for  in  it  she  makes  no  pnonii- 
nent  'figure ;  while  in  secret  history  she  is  more  apparent. 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  spirited  and  enterprising  woman; 
and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sully,  whose  authority  should 
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weigh  with  us,  although  we  ought  to  recoUect  that  it  is  the 
Freneh  miQiBter  who  writes,  thiit  she  BOfiniB  to  have  rMsed  a, 
court  faction  against  James,  and  incliued  to  favour  the 
Spanish  and  catholic  intereete ;  yet  it  tnay  be  alleged  as  a 
strong  proof  of  James's  political  wisdom,  that  the  queen  waa 
never  suffered  to  head  a  formidable  party,  though  she  latterly 
might  have  eng^ed  Prince  Henry  in  that  court  opposition. 
The  bonkomfaie  of  the  lung,  on  this  subject,  oxpreased  with  a 
simplicity  of  style  which,  though  it  may  not  be  royal,  ia  some- 
thing better,  appears  in  a  lett«r  to  the  queen,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  colla- 
tions. It  is  without  date,  but  written  when  in  Scotland, 
to  quiet  the  queen's  suspicions,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
had  the  care  of  Prince  Henry,  and  whom  she  wished  to  take 
out  of  his  hands,  had  insinuated  to  the  king  that  her  majesty 
was  strongly  disposed  to  any  "popish  or  Spanish  course. 
Thia  letter  confirms  the  representation  of  SuLy;  but  the 
extract  is  remarkable  for  the  manly  simplicity  of  style  which 
the  king  used. 

"  I  say  over  again,  leave  these  froward  womanly  apprehen- 
sions, for  I  tliaak  God  I  carry  that  love  and  respect  -unto 
you  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  I  ought  to  do  to 
my  wife,  and  mother  of  my  children ;  but  not  for  that  ye  are 
a  king's  daughter ;  for  whether  ye  were  a  king's  daughter,  or 
a  cook's  daughter,  ye  'must  be  aU  alike  to  me  since  my  wife. 
For  the  respect  of  your  honourable  birth  and  descent  I  mar- 
ried you  ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I  now  bear  you  ia  because 
that  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of  my  honour, 
as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  you  excuse  my  plainness 
in  this,  for  casting  up  of  your  birth  is  a  needless  impertinent 
(that  is,  not  pertinent)  argument  to  me.  God  is  my  witness,  I 
ever  preferred  you  to  my  Irairns,  much  more  than  to  a  subject," 

In  an  ingenious  historical  dissertation,  but  one  perfectly 
theoretical,  respecting  that  mysterious  transaction  the  Gowrie 
conspiracy,  Pinkerton  has  attempted  to  show  that  Anne  of 
Denmark  was  a  lady  somewhat  inclined  to  intrigue,  and  that 
"  the  king  had  cause  to  be  jealous,"  He  confesses  that  "  he 
caimot  discover  any  positive  charge  of  adultery  against  Anne 
of  Denmark,  but  merely  of  coquetry."*  To  what  these  accusa- 
tions amount  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.     The  progeny  of 

*  Tbe  hisUirii^  dissertadon  is  appended  to  tlis  first  Tolume  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Laing's  "  History  of  Scotland, "  who  Ibinka  tliat  "it  has  placed 
Ihat  oliscure  transai;tion  in  its  geanine  light." 
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James  tlve  First  sufficiently  bespeuk  tkeir  family  resemblance. 
If  it  be  true,  tLat  "  the  king  had  ever  reason  to  be  jealous," 
and  yet  that  no  single  criminal  act  of  the  queen's  has  beea 
recorded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
were  singularly  discreet  and  decent ;  for  the  king  never  com- 
plained, and  the  queen  was  never  accused,  if  we  except  this 
burthen  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 


Whatever  may  have  happened  in  Scotland,  in  England  the 
queen  appears  to  have  lived  occupied  chiefly  by  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  court,  and  not  to  have  interfered  with  Qac  arcana 
of  state.  She  appeara  to  have  indulged  a  passion  for  the 
elegancies  and  splendours  of  the  age,  as  they  were  shown  in 
those  gorgeous  court  masques  with  which  the  taste  of  James 
harmonized,  either  from  his  gaUantry  for  the  queen,  or  his 
own  poetic  sympathy.  But  this  taste  for  court  masques 
could  not  escape  the  slur  and  scandal  of  the  puritanic,  and 
these  "high-flying  fancies"  ore  thus  recorded  by  honest 
Arthur  Wilaon,  whom  we  summon  into  court  as  au  indubi- 
table witness  of  the  mutual  cordiality  of  this  royal  couple. 
In  the  s]>irit  of  his  party,  and  like  Milton,  he  censures  the 
taste,  but  likes  it.  He  says,  "  The  court  being  a  continued 
Toaa&arado,  where  she  (the  queen)  and  her  ladies,  like  so 
many  sea-nympha  or  Nereides,  appeared  often  in  various 
dresses,  to  the  ravishment  of  the  beholders ;  the  king  him- 
self not  being  a  little  delighted  with  such  lluent  elegancies  as 
made  the  night  more  glorious  than  the  day."*  fhia  is  a 
direct  proof  that  James  was  by  no  means  cold  or  ne^gent 
in  Lis  attentions  to  his  queen ;  and  the  letter  which  has  been 
given  is  the  picture  of  his  mind.  That  James  the  First  was 
fondly  indulgent  to  lits  queen,  and  could  perform  an  act  of 
chivalric  gallantry  with  all  the  generosity  of  passion,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  an  elegant  mind,  a  pleasing  aiieedote  wliich  I 
have  discovered  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  day  will  sbow, 
I  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  writer. 

"Augutt,  1813. 
"At  their  last  being  at  Theobalds,  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
the  queen,  shooting  at  a  deer,  mistook  her  mark,  and  killed 

*  See  lli8  ftrtiQiB  on  Court  Maiqua  in  the  eorlj  pagaa  of  the  present 
volume  fnr  nolJc«3  of  the  eUboiale  Bplendour  and  co^lmeu  of  tltsbe- 
favourite  diephLja. 
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Jewel,  the  king's  most  principal  and  special  hound ;  at  which 
he  stormed  eseeedingly  awhile ;  but  after  he  knew  who  did 
it,  he  was  soon  pacified,  and  with  much  kindness  wished  her 
not  to  he  trouhled  with  it,  for  be  should  love  her  never  the 
worse :  and  the  nert  day  aent  her  &  iliamond  worth  two  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  legact/  Jroja  his  dead  dog.  Love  and  kind- 
ness increased  daily  between  them." 

Such  ia  the  history  of  a  contempnraiy  hving  at  court,  very 
opposite  to  that  representation  of  coldness  and  n^Iect  with 
which  the  king's  temper  has  been  so  freely  aspersed;  and  such 
too  js  the  true  portrait  of  James  the  First  in  domestic  life. 
His  first  sensations  were  thoughtless  and  impetuous ;  and 
hfl  would  ungracefiillv  thunder  oat  an  oath,  which  a  puritan 
would  set  down  in  his  "  tables,"  while  lie  omitted  to  note 
that  this  king's  foi^venesa  and  forgetfuluess  of  personal 
injuries  were  sure  to  follow  the  feeling  they  had  excited. 


THE  MAN  OF  ONE  BOOK. 

Mb.  Maurice,  in  hia  animated  Memoirs,  has  recently 
acquainted  us  with  a  feet  which  may  he  deemed  important  in 
the  lil'e  of  a  literary  man.  He  tells  us,  "  We  have  been  just 
informed  that  Sir  William  Jones  inmriablg  read  through 
every  year  the  works  of  Cicero,  whose  life  indwid  was  the  great 
exemplar  of  hia  own."  The  same  passion  for  the  works  of 
Cicero  has  been  participated  by  others.  When  the  heat  means 
of  forming  a  good  style'  were  inquired  of  the  learned  Ar- 
nauld,  lie  advised  the  daily  study  of  Cicero;  but  it  was 
otservedthat  the  object  was  not  to  form  a  Latin,  hut  a  French 
■style:  "  In  that  ease,"  replied  A  rnauld,  "  you  must  still  read 
■'^cero." 

A  predilection  for  some  great  author,  among  the  vast  num- 
ber which  must  transiently  occupy  our  attention,  seems  to  bo 
the  happiest  preservative  for  our  taste:  accustomed  to  that 
excellent  author  whom  we  have  chosen  for  our  favourite,  we 
may  in  this  intimacy  possibly  resemble  him.  It  is  to  be 
ibared  that,  if  we  do  not  form  such  a  permanent  attachment, 
we  may  he  acquiring  knowle^e,  while  our  enervated  taste 
becomes  less  and  less  lively.  Taste  embalms  the  knowledge 
which  otherwise  cannot  preserve  itself.  He  who  has  long  been 
intimate  with  one  great  author  will  always  be  found  to  be  a 
£jrmidable  antagonist ;    he  has  saturated  his  mind  with  tlie 
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exceilences  of  genius ;   he  lias  shaped  Iiia  faeuUaea 
to  himself  by  hie  model,  and  he  is  like  a  man  who  ever  sleep) 
in  armom-,  ready  at  a  moment !      The   old  Latin  prov< 
reminds  us  of  this  faet.  Cave  ab  homine  unius  libri:  Be  ei 
tious  of  the  man  of  one  book ! 

Pliny  and  Seneca  give  very  safe  advice  on  reading :  that ' 
should  read  much,  hut  not  many  books — but  they  had 
"monthly  list  of  new  publications!"  Sincetheirdaya  othen* 
have  favoured  us  with  "  Methods  of  Study,"  and  "  Catalogue* 
of  Books  to  he  Bead."  Vain  attempts  to  circumscribe  thai 
invisible  circle  of  human  knowledge  which  ia  perpetuallj 
lai^g  itaelf !  The  multiplicity  of  books  is  an  evd 
the  many;  for  we  now  find  an  helluo  librorvm  not  oaiy 
among  the  learned,  but,  with  their  pardon,  among  the 
learned ;  for  those  who,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  their  hea 
persist  only  in  reading  the  inoesBWit  hook-novoltiea  of 
own  time,  will  after  many  years  acquire  a  sort  of  lear 
ignorance.  We  are  now  in  want  of  an  art  to  teach  how 
are  to  be  read,  rather  thaa  not  to  read  them :  such  an  art 
practieahle.  But  amidst  this  vast  multitude  still  let  us  1 
"the  man  of  one  book,"  and  preserve  an  uninterrupted  inti 
course  with  that  great  author  with  whose  mode  of  thinkli 
we  sympathise,  and  whose  charms  of  composition  we  « 
habituaUy  retain. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  great  writer  appears  to  have  _ 

nlilection  for  some  favourite  author ;  and,  with  Alexander, 
they  possessed  a  golden  casket,  would  have  enshrined  the 
works  they  so  constantly  turned  over.  Demosthenes  felt  soeh 
delight  in  the  history  of  Tbucydides,  that,  to  obtain  a  familiar 
and  perfect  mastery  of  his  style,  he  re-o^ied  his  history  eight 
times ;  while  Brutus  not  only  was  constantly  perusing  Poly- 
biuB,  even  amidst  the  most  busy  periods  of  his  life,  but  was 
abridging  a  copy  of  that  author  on  the  last  awfiil  night  of  his 
existence,  when  on  the  following  day  he  w^  to  try  his  fato 
against  Antony  and  Octavius.  Sehm  the  Second  had  the 
Commentaries  of  CiBsar  translated  for  his  use;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  his  miUtary  ardour  was  heightened  by  the 
perusal.  We  are  told  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  made  a  hero 
by  the  vmtings  of  Xenophon.  When  Chirendon  was  em- 
ployed in  writing  his  history,  he  was  in  a  constant  study  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  to  acquire  the  full  and  flowing  style  of  the 
one,  and  the  portrait-painting  of  the  other:  he  records  this 
circumstance  in  a  letter.      Voltaire  had  osually  on  his  tablfr 
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the  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  the  Petit  Carhne  of  Massillon ; 
the  tragedies  of  the  one  were  the  finest  model  of  French 
Terse,  the  sermons  of  the  other  of  French  prose.  ''  Were  I 
ohhged  to  sell  my  library,"  eselaimed  Diderot,  "I  would 
keep  bauk  Moses,  Homer,  and  Kichardson ;"  and,  by  the 
eloge  which  this  enthusiastic  writer  composed  on  our  Enghsh 
novelist,  it  is  doubtful,  had  the  Freucbman  been  obliged  to 
have  loet  two  of  them,  whether  Richardson  had  not  been  the 
elected  favourite.  Monsieur  Thomas,  a  French  writer,  who 
at  times  diaptaya  high  eloquence  and  profound  thinking, 
Herault  de  Sechelles  tells  us,  studied  chiefly  one  author,  bat 
that  author  was  Cicero  j  and  ncTer  went  into  the  country  nn- 
*  accompanied  by  some  of  hia  works,  FSnelon  was  constantly 
employed  on  hia  Homer  ;  he  left  a  translation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Odyssey,  without  any  design  of  publication,  but 
merely  as  an  exercise  for  style.  Montesquieu  was  a  constant 
student  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  he  must  be  considered  a  forcible 
imitator.  He  has,  in  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  eharaoterised 
Tacitus:  "  That  historian,"  he  says,  "  who  abridged  every- 
thing, because  he  saw  everything."  The  famous  Bourda- 
loue  re-perused  every  year  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Chrysostom,  and 
Cicero.  "These,"  Bays  a  French  critic,  "  wcretheaourceaof 
hiE  masculine  and  solid  eloquence."  Grotius  had  such  a  taste 
for  Lucan,  that  he  always  carried  a  pocket  edition  about  him, 
and  has  been  seen  to  kiss  his  hand-book  with  the  rapture  of  a 
true  votary.  If  this  anecdote  be  true,  the  elevated  sentiments 
of  the  stem  Roman  were  probably  the  attraction  with  the  Bar- 
tavian  republican.  The  diversified  reading  of  Leibnita  is  well 
known ;  but  he  still  attached  himself  to  one  or  two  favour- 
ites ;  Virgil  was  always  in  his  hand  when  at  leisure,  and 
Leibnitz  had  read  Virgil  bo  often,  that  even  in  his  old  age  he 
could  repeat  whole  books  by  heart ;  Barclay's  Argenia  was  his 
model  for  prose ;  when  he  was  found  dead  iu  his  chmr,  the 
Argenis  had  fallen  irom  his  handf.  Rabelais  and  Marot  were 
the  perpetual  favourites  of  La  Font^e ;  from  one  he  bor- 
rowed his  humour,  and  from  the  other  his  style.  Quevedo 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes, 
that  often  in  reading  that  unrivalled  work  he  felt  an  impulse 
to  burn  his  own  inferior  compositions :  to  be  a  sincere  admirer 
and  a  hopeless  rival  is  a  case  of  authorship  the  hardest  ima- 
ginable. Few  writers  can  venture  to  anticipate  the  award 
of  posterity ;  yet  perhaps  Quevedo  had  not  even  been  wliat 
he  was  without  the  perpetual  excitement  fas  received  from  his 
z2 
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great  master.  Hontce  was  tLe  friead  of  Lis  henrt  to  Mal*- 
herbe ;  lie  laixl  the  Ionian  poet  on  liis  pillow,  took  him  in  tha 
fields,  and  called  his  Horace  his  breviary,  Plutarch,  Montaigne, 
and  Loclie,  were  the  three  authors  constaatlj'  in  the  hands  of - 
BouEseau,  and  he  has  drawn  from  them  the  groundwork  of 
his  ideas  in  his  Emile.  The  favourite  author  of  the  great  E&rL 
of  Chatham  was  Barrow ;  and  on  his  style  he  had  formed  his 
eloquence,  and  had  read  hia  great  master  so  constantly,  as  to 
he  able  to  repeat  his  elaborate  sermons  from  memory.  The 
great  Lord  Burleigh  always  curried  Tully's  Offices  in  hi» 
pocket ;  Charles  V.  and  Buonaparte  had  Machiavel  frequently 
in  their  hands ;  and  Davila  was  the  perpetual  study  of 
Hampden :  he  seemed  to  have  diseovered  in  that  historian  of 
civil  wars  those  which  he  anticipated  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
These  facts  sufficiently  illustrate  the  recorded  circumstanoe 
of  6ir  William  Jones's  invariable  habit  of  reading  his  Cicero 
through  every  year,  and  exemplify  the  happy  result  for  him, 
who,  amidst  the  multiphcity  of  his  authors,  still  continues  in 
this  way  to  be  "  the  man  of  one  book," 

A  BIBLIOQNOSTE. 

A  8TAETLISG  literary  prophecy,  recently  sent  forth  from 
eur  oracular  literature,  threatens  the  annihilation  of  public 
libraries,  which  are  one  day  to  moulder  away  • 

Listen  to  the  vaticiuator !  "As  conservatories  of  mental 
treasures,  their  value  in  times  of  darkness  and  harbarity  was 
incalculable ;  and  even  in  these  happier  days,  when  men  are 
incited  to  explore  new  regions  of  thought,  they  comitiand 
respect  as  depots  of  methodical  and  well-ordered  references 
for  the  researches  of  the  curious.  But  what  in  one  state  of 
society  is  invaluable,  may  at  another  he  worthless ;  and  the 
progress  which  the  world  has  made  within  a  very  few  con- 
turies  has  considerably  reduced  the  estimation  which  is  due 
to  such  eatahlishmeats.  We  will  say  more — "•  but  enough  ! 
This  idea  of  striking  into  dust  "  the  god  of  his  idolatry,"  the 
Dagon  of  his  devotion,  is  sufficient  to  terrify  the  bibhographer 
who  views  only  a  blind  Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars  oi 
his  temple ! 

This  future  universal  inundation  of  books,  this  superfluity 
of  knowledge,  in  billions  and  trillions,  overwhelms  the  imagi- 

•  "  Edinburgh  Kevifin',"  vol.  iiiiv.  384. 
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nation !  It  is  now  about  four  hundred  years  since  the  art  of 
multiplying  books  has  been  discovered ;  and  an  arithmeticiaa 
hae  attempted  to  calculate  the  incalculable  of  these  four  ages 
of  typography,  which  he  discovera  have  actually  produced. 
S,641,9f)0  works!  Taking  each  work  at  thi-ee  volumes,  and 
reckotiing  only  each  impression  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
copies,  which  is  too  little,  the  actual  amount  from  the  presses 
of  Europe  will  give  to  1816,  3,277,764,000  volumes !  each 
of  which  being  an  inch  thick,  if  placed  on  a  line,  would  cover 
6069  leases !  Xieibnitz  facetiously  maintained  that  such 
iwould  be  the  increase  of  literature,  that  future  generations 
Would  find  whole  cities  insufficient  to  contain  their  hhraiies. 
We  are,  however,  indebted  to  the  patriotic  endeavours  of 
DDF  grocers  and  trunkmakers,  alchemists  of  hterature !  they 
annihilate  the  gross  bodies  without  injuring  the  fmer  spirits, 
"We  are  still  more  indebted  to  that  neglected  race,  the  bibUo- 
graphers!_ 

The  science  of  hooka,  for  so  biblic^aphy  is  sometimes 
dignilied,  may  deserve  the  gratitude  of  a  public,  who  are  yet 
insensible  of  the  useful  zeal  of  those  book-practitioners,  the 
nature  of  whose  labours  is  yet  so  imperfectly  comprehended. 
Who  is  this  vaticinator  of  the  nselessness  of  public  libraries  ? 
Is  he  a  hibliognoste,  or  a  hiblioffraphe,  or  a  bibliomane,  or  a 
bibliophile,  or  a  bibliotaphe  f  A  bibliolkeeaire,  or  a  biblio- 
pole, the  prophet?  cannot  be;  for  the  bihliothecaire  is  too 
deligjitfully  busied  among  his  shelves,  and  the  bibliopole  is 
■too  profitably  concerned  in  furnishing  perpetual  additions  to 
Jfadmit  of  this  hyperbohcal  terror  of  annihilation!* 

Unawares,  we  have  dropped  into  that  professional  jargon 
which  was  chiefly  forged  by  one  who,  though  seated  in  the 
"  scorner's  chair,"  was  the  Thaumaturgus  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  Abb6  Kive  had  acquired  a  singular  taste 
and  curiosity,  not  without  a  fermenting  dash  of  singular 
tharlatanerie,  in  bibliography :  the  little  volumes  he  oeca- 
aonally  put  forth  are  things  which  but  few  hands  have 
touched.  He  knew  well,  that  for  some  books  to  be  noised 
about,  they  should  not  bo  read:  this  was  one  of  those  reoon- 
myateries  of  his,  which  we  may  have  occasion  farther  to 

■•  Will  this  writer  pardon  me  for  ranking  him,  for  a  moment,  among 
"  iB  "  generalieers"  uf  the  i^e  who  «^cel  in  wtM  a,  mtical  friend  boa 
-  .pily  diseriminatBil  as  diniiViouiimlinjf  that  is,  writing  on  any  topic, 
■ad  nob  least  slrilcinglr  on  that  of  which  they  know  least ;  men  otherwise 
'  "  <tc,  iidd  vho  excel  ia  everj  charm  of  campositiDn. 
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leveal.     This  bibliographical  hero  was  libTBiian  to  the  most 
magnifiewit  of  book-coilectore,  tlic  Diike  de  la  Vallidre.     The'l 
AbM  Bive  was  a  strong  but  ungovernable  bmte,  rabid,  wirly,  f 
but  tris-ntordant.     Hie  master,  whom  1  have  discovered  to  I 
bare  been  tbe  partner  of  the  cur's  tricks,  would  often  pat  1 
him;  and  when  the  biblioanostee,  and  the  hihliomanea  were! 
in  the  beat  of  contest,  let  Hb  "  bull-dog"  loose  among  them,  I 
H8  the  duke  aflectionatoly  called  bis  hbrarian.     The  "ImU-f 
dog"  of  bibliography  appeaj^,  too,  to  have  bad  tbe  taste  % 
appetite  of  the  t%er  of  politics,  bat  he  h»rdly  lived  to  jois.f 
the  festival  of  tbe  guillotme.    I  judge  of  this  by  an  espresBioibl 
he  used  to  one  complaining  of  his  parish  priest,  whom  he  f 
advised  to  give  "  une  messe  duns  son  ventre !"     He  had  tried  J 
to  exhaust  his  genius  in  La  Chasss  aiue  Sihlwgraphet  et  o 
Antiquaires  mal  atniSi,  and  a^.'ted  Cain  with  bis  bfotbeTEl  ] 
All  Europe  was  to  receive  from  bim  new  ideas  concwning  | 
books  and  manuscripts.     Yet  all  his  mighty  promises  fumed  \ 
away  in  projects  ;  and  though  he  appeared  lor  ever  correcting 
the  blunders  of  others,  this  French  Bitson  left  enough  of  hia  I 
own  to  afibrd  them  a  choice  of  revenge.     His  style  <if  criti-  | 
ciam  was  perfectly  Sittowiajt.     He  describes  one  of  bis  rivals 
as  Vmsolent  et  tres-insense  autevr  dc  VAhnanach  de  Qotha, 
on  tbe  simple  subject  of  the  ongin  of  playing-cards ! 

The  Abbe  Bive  was  one  of  those  men  of  letters,  of  whom 
there  are  not  a  few  who  pass  all  their  lives  in  prepaj^tiona. 
Dr.  Dihdin,  since  the  above  was  written,  bas  witnessed  the 
confusion  of  tbe  mind  and  the  gigantic  industry  of  our  iibUo- 
gno*te,  which  oonsisted  of  many  trunks  fidl  ol'  memora/ada. 
The  description  will  show  tbe  reader  tu  what  bard  hunting 
these  book-hunters  voluntarily  doom  tbemselveB,  with  little  ■ 
hope  of  obtaining  fame !  "  In  one  trunk  were  abont  six  \ 
tkotuemd  notices  of  MSS,  of  all  ages.  In  another  \ 
wedged  about  twelne  thousand  dL'scriptJons  of  books  iii 
languages,  escejit  those  of  French  and  Italian;  sometimes  ' 
with  critic^  notes.  In  a  third  trunk  was  a  bundle  of  papers 
relating  to  the  IIi»tory  of  the  Troubadourt.  In  a  fourth 
wis  a  collection  of  memoranda  and  literary  sketches  con- 
nected with  the  invention  of  arts  and  gcienees,  with  pieces 
exclusively  bibliographical.  A  fifth  trunk  contained  between 
two  and  Aree  thouiand  cards,  written  upon  each  side,  respect- 
ing a  collection  of  prints.  In  a  sixth  trunk  were  contained 
his  papers  respecting  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  geographical 
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«nlijects."»  This  Ajax  jlAgelUfer  of  the  bibliographical 
tnbe,  who  was,  as  Dr.  Dibdiu  observes,  "  the  terror  of  his 
acquaintanct;,  and  the  pride  oC  his  patron,"  is  saiA  to  have 
been  ill  private  a  very  different  man  trom  hia  public  dia- 
racter;  all  which  may  be  true,  without  altering  a  shade  of 
that  public  character.  The  French  Kevolution  showed  how- 
men,  mUd  and  even  kind  in  domestic  life,  were  Banguinsry 
aud  ferodous  in  their  public. 

The  rabid  Abb6  Eive  gloried  in  terrifying',  without  en- 
lightening his  rivals;  he  exulted  that  he  was  devoting  to 
"  the  rods  of  criticism  and  the  laughter  of  Europe  the  JtSito- 
pofet,"  or  dealers  in  hooks,  who  would  not  get  by  heart  his 
"  Catechism "  of  a  thousand  and  one  questions  and  answers : 
it  broke  the  slumbers  of  honest  De  Bure,  who  had  found 
life  was  already  too  short  for  his  own  "  Bibliographie  In- 
structive." 

The  Abbe  Rivo  had  contrived  to  catch  the  shades  of  the 
appellatives  necessary  to  diaerinainate  book  amateurs ;  and  of 
the  first  term  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  inventor. 

A  hibliognoste,  from  the  Greek,  is  one  knowing  in  title- 
pages  and  colophons,  and  in  editions;  the  place  and  year 
when  printed;  the  presses  whence  issued;  anA  all  the 
mimitire  of  a  book.- 

A  bibliograpke  is  a  describer  of  books  and  other  literary 
arrangements. 

A  biiliamane  is  an  indiscriminate  accumulator,  who  blun- 
ders faster  than  he  buys,  cock-hmned,  and  purse-heavy ! 

A  hibliopkile,  the  lover  of  books,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
tiass  who  appears  to  read  them  ibr  hia  own  pleasure. 

A  hibliotaphe  buries  his  books,  by  keeping  them  under 
lock,  or  irammg  them  iu  glass  cases. 

I  shall  catch  our  bihlwffnoste  in  the  hour  of  book-rapture! 
It  will  produce  a,  collection  of  bibhographical  writers,  and 
show  to  the  second-sighted  Edinburgher  what  human  con- 
trivances have  been  raised  by  the  art  of  more  painful  writers 
than  himself— either  to  postpone  the  day  of  universal  annilii- 

*  The  late  Wm.  Dpcott  possessed,  in  t,  large  degree,  a  umilar  Uato  liir 
mUcelltuieaus  DollectiDiiik  He  never  threv  &a  old  h&t  nwa; ,  but  used  it 
as  a  reeeptacia  for  certain  "  onttinga"  from  books  and  periodicals  on  some 
peculiar  anbjocla.  He  had  filled  a  room  with  bats  and  trunks  thus 
crammed  ;  but  the;  were  sacriQced  at  his  death  for  wan' 
wrangeAent. 
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lation,  or  to  preserve  for  our  pdaterity,  tliroe  ccnturiea  heiu 
the  knowled^'e  which  uow  mo  busily  occupicB  us,  and  tranBmin 
to  them,80mething  more  thau  what  Bacon  calls  "Inven." 
torios"  of  our  literary  treasures. 

"Histories,  and  literary  hihliotliiquet  (or  hibliothecas),'w 
always  present  to  us,"  says  La  Rive, "  an  immense  hatrest  o 
errors,  till  the  authors  of  such  catalogues  shall  be  folly  im 
pressed  by  the  importance  of  their  art ;  and,  as  it  were,  readine; 
in  the  most  distant  ages  of  the  future  the  literary  good  audi 
evil  which  they  may  produce,  force  a  triumph  from  the  l>ar» 
devotion  to  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  disgusts  which  tti^.fl 
professional  tsfks  involve ;  still  patiently  enduring  the  heaiiy  ■ 
chains  which  bind  down  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  thisf 
pursuit,  with  a  passion  which  resembles  heroism. 

"  The  catalogues  aibihliothequesfixes  (or  critical,  historical, 
and  classified  accounts  of  writers)  have  engendered  that  enor- 
mous swarm  of  bibliographical  errors,  which  have  spread  tlieir 
roots,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  in  all  our  hihliographars." 
He  has  here  furnished  a  long  list,  which  I  shall  preserve  in 
the  note.* 

The  list,  though  curious,  is  by  no  means  complete.     Such    i 
are  the  paen  of  whom  the  Abb6  Rive  speais  with  more  i 
spect  thau  his  accustomed  courtesy.  '"If  such,"  says  h 
"  cannot  escape  from  errors,  who  ahaU  ?     I  have  oulymarked  j 
them  out  to  prove  the  importance  of  bibliographical  history. 
A  writer  of  this  sort  must  occupy  himself  \vith  more  regard 
for  his  reputation  than  hia  own  profit,  and  yield  himself  up    i 
entirely  to  the  study  of  hoolts."  ' 

The  mere  knowledge  of  books,  which  has  been  called  a 
erudition  of  title-pages,  may  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  lif&  I 
of  some  ;  and  while  the  wits  and  "the  million"  are  ridiculing  I 
these  hunters  of  editions,  who  force  their  passage  through.  1 
secluded  spots,  as  well  aa  course  in  the  open  fields,  it  will  be  j 
found  that  this  art  of  book-knowledge  may  turn  out  to  he  a  , 
very  philosophical  pursuit,  and  that  men  of  great  name  have 

■"  Gessner  —  Sijuler  —  Bellannin-^L'AbM — MablUoD  —  Montfaucou — 
Moieri  —  Bajla  —  Bsillet — Niceron — -Dupin — CftTe — Warton — Cngimir 
Oudin — Lo  Long — Qoujot — Wolflos — Jotn  Albert  Fabriciua — -Argelati — 
TltaboBciii — ^Nioholis  An  tonio — ff alchiua— StruTinB — Bcuekar — Sch  euch- 
Mr —  LinnaanB— Staler — Haller — A  dam  Bon —  Manget— Keatner — Bloy — 
DoDglna  —  Weidler — Hailbronner— Hootucla— Lalaade^BaUly — Quttdrio 
— Murhoff — StolUns— F  onccins— Schelhoni— E  D  glee— Bajer— Sv?™"""— 
Vogts — Prejtng — David  Clement — ClietilHer— M  aittiure—Orlandi— Proa- 
pec  Uarchand — Sclioeplin — Se  Baze — Abbg  Sallier — and  de  Saint  Lcger. 
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devoted  tliemsolves  to  labours  more  freqaently  contemned 
than  comprehended.  Apostolo  Zeno,  a  poet,  a,  critic,  and  a 
true  toEin  of  letters,  considered  it  as  no  small  portion  of  his 
glory  to  have  annotated  Fontanini,  who,  himself  on  eminent 
prelate,  had  passed  his  life  in  forming  hia  Bibliotheca  Itatiana. 
Zeno  did  not  consider  that  to  correct  errors  and  to  enrich  by 
iiiforinatioQ  this  catalogue  of  Italian  writers  was  a  mean  task. 
The  eiithusiasm  of  the  Abbe  Hive  considered  bibliography  as 
a  suhiime  pursuit,  eselaiming  on  Zeno's  commentary  on  Fon- 
tanini-—" He  chained  together  the  knowledge  of  whole  gene- 
rations for  posterity,  and  he  read  in  future  ages." 

There  are  few  things  by  which  wo  can  so  well  trace  the 
liistiiry  of  the  human  mind  as  by  a  classed  catalo^e,  with 
dates  of  the  first  publication  of  hooks ;  even  the  relative  prices 
of  books  at  difierent  periods,  their  decline  and  then  their  rise, 
and  again  their  fall,  form  a,  chapter  in  this  history  of  the 
human  mind  j  we  become  critics  eveu  by  this  literajy  chro- 
nology, and  this  appraisement  of  auctioneers.  The  favourite 
book  of  every  age  la  a  certain  picture  of  the  people.  The 
gradual  depreciation  of  a  great  author  marks  a  change  in 
knowledge  or  in  taste. 

But  it  is  imagined  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  history 
of  indifferent  \witerB,  and  scarcely  in  that  of  the  secondary 
ones.  If  none  hut  great  originals  should  claim  our  attention, 
in  the  course  of  t™  thousand  years  we  should  not  coimt 
twenty  authors !  Every  hook,  whatever  be  its  character,  may 
be  considered  as  a  new  experiment  made  by  the  human  un- 
derstanding; and  as  a  book  is  a  sort  of  individual  representa- 
tion, not  a  solitary  volume  exists  but  may  be  persifniiicd,  and 
described  is  a  human  being.  Hints  start;  discoveries :  they 
are  usually  found  in  ver^  different  authors  who  could  go  no- 
further  J  and  the  historian  of  obscnra  books  is  often  preserving 
for  men  of  genius  indications  of  knowledge,  which  without  his 
intervention  we  should  not  possess !  Many  secrets  we  dis- 
cover in  hibli<^aphy.  Great  writers,  unskilled  in  this  science 
of  books,  have  frequently  used  defective  editions,  as  Humo  did 
the  castrat-ed  Whitelocke ;  or,  like  liohertson,  they  are  ignorant 
of  even  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  they  would  give  the 
pubUe ;  or  they  compose  on  a  aahject  which  too  late  they 
discover  had  been  anticipated.  Bibliography  will  show  what 
has  been  done,  and  surest  to  our  invention  what  is  wanted. 
Many  have  often  protracted  their  journey  in  a  road  which 
had  already  been  worn  out  by  the  wheels  which  had  tra- 
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versed  it:  biblit^raphy  unrolls  the  whole  map  of  the  countiy 
we  purijose  travellini^  over — the  poBt-roada  ami  the  by-paths. 

Every  balf-century,  indeed,  the  obstruetionB  multiply ;  and 
the  Edinburgh  prediction,  abould  it  approximate  to  the  event 
it  has  foreiseen,  may  more  reasonably  terrify  a  far  distant  pos- 
terity. M^zuchelii  declared,  after  his  laborious  researches  in 
Italian  literature,  that  one  of  his  more  reeent  predefesaors, 
who  bad  commenced  a  smuleir  work,  had  collected  notices  of 
forty  thousand  writers — and  yet,  he  adds,  ray  work  must  in- 
crease that  number  to  ten  thoiisand  more !  MaKzuchelli  said 
this  in  1753  ;  and  the  amount  of  new-ly  a  century  most  now 
be  added,  for  the  presses  of  Italy  have  not  been  inactive. 

But  the  literature  of  Germany,  of  France,  and  of  Bugland 
has  exceeded  the  multiplicity  of  the  productions  of  Italy,  and 
an  appalling  populaiion  of  authors  swavm  before  the  imagina- 
tion.* Hail  then  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  literary  historian, 
which  sitting  amidst  the  night  of  time,  by  the  monuments  of 
genius,  trims  the  sepulchral  lamps  of  the  human  mind !  Hail 
to  the  literary  Reaumur,  who  by  the  clearness  of  his  glassses 
makes  even  the  minute  interesting,  and  reveals  to  us  the 
world  of  insects !  These  are  guai-dzan  spirits  who,  at  the  close 
of  every  century  standing  on  Its  aacent,  trace  out  the  old 
roads  we  had  pursued,  and  with  a  lighter  line  indicate  the 
new  ones  which  are  opening,  from  the  imperfect  attempts, 
-and  even  the  errors  of  onr  predecessors^ 
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PoLAJTD,  once  a  jxitent  and  magnificent  kingdom,  when  it 
sunk  into  an  elective  monarchy,  became  "venal  thrice  an 
a^."  That  country  must  have  exhibited  many  a  diplomatic 
scene  of  intricate  intrigue,  which  although  they  ooulJ  not 
^ipear  in  its  public,  have  no  doubt  been  often  consigned  to 
its  secret,  history.  With  «s  the  eomiption  of  a  rotten  bo- 
rough has  sometimes  esposed  the  guarded  proffer  of  one  parjy, 
and  the  dexterous  chaffering  of  the  other :  but  a  mast<^iece 
of  diplomatic  finesse  and  political  invention,  electioneering 
view«l  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with  a  kingdom  to  be 
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^H<<uiva£sed,  ai)d  a  crown  to  be  won  and  lost,  or  lost  and  won  in 
^Tthe  course  of  a  single  day,  eihibits  a  political  di-ama,  which, 
ftir  the  honour  and  Aappinesa  of  mankind,  is  of  rare  and 
strange  OMurrenoe.  There  was  one  scene  in  this  drama  which 
mi^ht  appear  somewhat  too  lai^e  for  an  ordinary  theatre ;  the 
actore  apparently  were  not  less  than  fifty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand; twelvevast  tents  were  raistd  on  an  extenBive  plain, 
a  hundred  thousand  horses  were  in  the  environs — and  pala- 
ianeB  and  oastellans,  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  with  the  am- 
bassadorB  of  the  royal  competitors,  all  agitated  by  the 
ceaseless  motion  of  different  factions  during  the  six  weeks  of 
the  election,  and  of  many  preceding  months  of  preconcerted 
measures  and  vacillating  opinions,  now  were   all  solemnly 

i  assembled  at  the  diet. — Once  the  poet,  amidst  his  gigantic 
conception  of  a.  scene,  resolved  to  leave  it  out : 
exclaimed  "  La  Maiicha's  knight,"  kindling  at  a  scene  so 
novel  and  so  vast ! 
Such  an  electioneering  negotiation,  the  only  one  1  am 
aequainted  with,  is  opened  in  the  "  Diseours"  of  Choisin,  the 
secretary  of  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  the  confidential 
agent  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  who  was  sent  to  intrigue 
at  the  Polish  diet,  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland  for  her  son 
the  Duke  of  Ajijou,  afterwards  Henry  the  Third,  This  hold 
L  enterprise  at  first  seemed  hopeless,  and  in  its  progress  encoun- 
1  tered  growing  obstructions ;  but  Montluc  was  one  of  the  most 
I  finished  diplomatists  that  the  genius  of  the  Gallic  cabinet 
[  lever  sent  forth.  He  was  niclmamed  in  all  the  courts  of 
I  Europe,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  limping,  "le  Boitenxj" 
I  our  political  bishop  was  in  cabinet  intrigues  the  Talleyrand 
I  of  his  age,  and  sixteen  embassies  to  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
T  Scotland,  and  Turkey,  had  made  this  "  connoisseur  en  hommes"  ■ 
u  extraordinary  politician ! 
Cathsrine  de'  Medici  was  infatuated  with  the  dreams  of 
judicial  astrology ;  her  pensioned  oracles  had  declared  that 
she  should  live  to  see  each  of  her  sons  crowned,  by  which 
prediction  probably  they  had  only  purposed  to  flattej;  her 
pride  and  her  love  of  dominion.     They,  however,  ended  in 

tteiTifying  the  credulous  queen  ;  and  she,  dreading  to  witness  a 
throne  in  Prance,  disputed  perhaps  by  fratricides,  anxiously 
sought  a  ee[!aratc  crown  for  each  of  her  three  sons.    Shu  haid 
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been  ta'ifled  with  in  her  earnest  negotiations  wjth  our  £liza> 
beth ;  twice  had  she  seen  herself  baffled  in  her  views  in  the 
Dukes  of  Aleii^on  and  of  Anjou.  Catharine  than  projected  a 
new  empire  jbr  Anjou,  by  incorporating  into  one  kingdom 
Algiers,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia ;  hut  the  other  despot,  he  of 
1  _  Constantinople,  Selim  the  Second,  dissipated  the  brilliant 
speculation  of  our  female  Machiavel.  Charles  the  Ninth  was 
sickly,  jealous,  and  deairous  of  removing  from  the  court  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  whom  two  victories  had  made  popular, 
though  he  alierwards  sunk  into  a  Sardanapalus.  Montluc 
penetrated  into  the  secret  wishes  of  Catharine  and  Charles, 
and  suggested  to  them  the  possibility  of  encircling  the  browa 
of  Anjou  with  the  diadem  of  Poland,  the  Polish  monarch 
then  being  in  a  state  of  visible  decline,  The  project  was 
approved  ;  and,  like  a  protbund  politician,  the  bishop  prepared 
for  an  event  which  might  he  remote,  and  always  problema- 
tical, by  sending  into  Poland  a  natural  son  of  his,  Balagny, 
as  a  disguised  agent ;  his  yootb,  his  humble  rank,  and  hia 
love  of  pleasm'e,  would  not  create  any  alarm  among  the 
neighbouring  powers,  who  were  alike  on  the  watch  to  snatch 
the  expected  spoil ;  hut  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  more 
dexterous  politician  behind  the  curtain,  he  recommended  his 
secretary,  Choisnin,  as  a.  travelling  tutor  to  a  youth  who  ap- 
peared to  want  one. 

Balagny  proceeded  to  Poland,  where,  under  the  veil  of  dis- 
sipation, and  in  the  midst  of  splendid  festivities,  with  his 
trusty  adjutant,  this  hair-braintd  boy  of  revelry  began  to 
weave  those  intrigues  which  were  afterwards  to  be  kaotted, 
or  untied,  by  Montluc  himself.  He  had  contrived  to  he  bo 
little  suspected,  that  the  agent  of  the  emperor  had  often  dis- 
closed important  secrets  to  his  young  and  amiable  friend.  Oa 
the  death  of  Sigismond  Augustus,  Balagny,  leaving  Choisnin 
behind  to  trumpet  'forth  the  virtues  of  Anjou,  hastened  to 
,  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  all  which  he  had  seen  or  heard. 
But  poor  Choisnin  found  himself  in  a  dilemma  among  those 
who  had  so  long  listened  to  his  panegyrics  on  the  humanity 
and  meek  character  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  for  the  news  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  massacre  had  travelled  faster  than  the 
post^  and  Choisnin  complains  that  he  was  now  treated  aa  an 
impudent  liar,  and  the  French  prince  as  a  monster.  In  vain 
he  assured  them  that  the  whole  was  an  exaggerated  account, 
a  mere  insurrection  of  the  people,  or  the  effects  of  a  few  pri- 
vate enmities,  praying  the  indignant  Poles  to  suspend  their 
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^K'&cision  till  the  bishop  came  :  "  Attendee  Id  Boitciis !"  cried 
■P'te,  in  agony. 

~       Meanwhile,  at  PariB,  the  choice, of  a  proper  person  for  this 

emhasgy  had  heen  difficalt  to  settle.     It  was  a  husinese  of 

intrigue  more  than  of  form,  and  required  an  orator  to  make 

speeches  and  addresEes  in  »  Bort  of  popular  assembly ;  for 

though  the  people,  indeed,  had  no  concern,  in  the  diet,  yot  the 

greater  and  the  leaser  nobles  and  gentlemen,  all  electors,  were 

reckoned  at  one  hundred  thousand.     It  was  supposed  that  a 

lawyer  who  could  negotiate  in  good  Latin,  and  one,  as  the 

French  proverb  runs,  who  could  alter  et  parler,  would  more 

eSectually  puzzle  their  heads,  and  satisfy  their  consciences  to 

vote  for  hia  chent.     Catharine  at  last  fixed  on  Montluc  faim- 

seli^  from  the  superstitious  prejudice,  which,  however^in  this 

B^_«aBe  accorded  with,  philosophical  eiperieace,  that  "  Montluc 

H'hBd  ever  been  luckff  in  his  negotiations." 

^^      Montluc  hastened  hia  depaitrure  from  Paris  ;  and  it  appears 

V  lihat  our  political  bishop  had,  by  his  akilful  penetration  into 

H   the  French  cabinet,  foreseen  the  horrible  catastrophe  which 

I    occurred  very  shortly  after  he  had  left  it ;  for  he  had  warned 

■  the  Count  de  EochefoucauU  to  absent  himself;  but  this  lord, 
*     like  so  many  others,  hud  no  suspicions  of  the  perfitiioua  pro- 
jects of  Catharine  and  her  cabinet.     Montluc,  however,  had 
not  long  been  on  his  journey  ere  the  news  reached  him,  and 
it  occasioned  innumerable  obstacles  in  his  progress,  which 

I      even  his  sagacity  had  not  calculated  on.     At  Strasbmgh  he 

k    Iiad  appointed  to  meet  some  able  coadjutors,  among  whom 

K  was  the  famous  Joseph  Scaliger ;  but  they  were  so  terrified 

f^  byifg^oiinSMPo!'Mt'finBe«,that  Scaliger  flew  to  Geneva,  and 

would  sot  budge  out  of  that  safe  comer:  and  the  others  ran 

home,  not  imagining  that  Montluc  would  venture  to  pass 

through  Germany,   where   the   protestant  indignation  had 

made  the  roads  too  bot  for  a  catholic  bishop,     But  Montluc 

H    had  set  his  cast  on  the  die.     He  had  already  passed  through 

H<  aeveral  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  stratagems  of  the  Guise 

■  fiietion,  who  more  than  once  attempted  to  hang  or  drown  the 
I     bishop,  who,  they  cried  out,  was  a  Calvinist ;  the*  fears  and 

jealousies  of  the  Guises  had  been  roused  by  this  political 
mission.  Among  all  these  troubles  and  delays,  Montluc  was 
most  affected  by  the  rumour  that  the  election  was  on  the 

t point  of  being  made,  and  tbat  the  plague  was   universal 
throughout  Poland,  bo  that  he  must  have  felt  that  he  might 
be  too  late  I'or  the  one,  and  too  early  for  the  other. 
L . 
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At  last  Montluc  arrived,  and  foand  that  the  whole  weigtri 
of  this  negotiation  was  to  fall  oa  his  single  siiouldern ;  '' 
further,  that  he  wiis  to  ^leep  every  night  on  a  pillovi 
thorns.  Our  bishop  had  not  only  to  allay  the  ferment  of  th| 
popular  spirit  of  the  evangelicals,  as  tbe  protestants  w«a 
then  called,  but  even  of  the  more  rational  catholics  of  P{n 
land.  He  had  also  to  lace  those  haughty  and  feudal  lords,  < 
whom  each  considered  himself  the  equal  of  the  sovei 
whom  he  created,  and  whose  avowed  principle  wae,  and  n 
were  incorrupt,  that  their  choice  of  a  sovereign  shouL 
regulated  solely  by  the  public  interest ;  and  it  was  hardly  t 
be  expected  that  the  emperor,  the  czar,  and  the  King  ( 
Sweden  would  prove  unsucceasfiil  rivals  to  the  cruel,  and  v( 
luptuouf,  and  bigoted  duke  of  Anjou,  whose  political  inta^a 
rests  were  too  remote  and  novel  to  have  raised  any  faction  [ 
among  these  independent  Polos. 

The  crafty  politician  had  the  art  of  drearing  himself  Up  in 
all  the  winning  charms  of  candour  and  loyalty ;  a  sweet  flow 
of  honeyed  words  melted  on  his  Ups,  while  hie  heart,  cold  3 
and  immovable  as  a  rock,  stood  unchanged  amidst  the  most  I 
unforeseen  difficulties,  I 

The  emperor  had  set  to  work  the  Abbe  Gyre  in  a  sort  of  1 
ambiguous  character,  an  envoy  ior  the  nonce,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged or  disavowed  as  was  convenient ;  and  by  his  aetivity 
he  obtained  considerable  influence  among  the  Lithuanians,  the 
Wallachians,  and  nearly  aU  Prussia,  in  favour  of  the  Arch-   . 
doke  Ernest.     Two  Bohemians,  who  had  the  advantage  a£  J 
speaking  the  Polish  language,  had  arrived  with  a  state  and  f 
magnificence  becoming  kings  rather  than  ambassadors.     Tho  1 
Muscovite  had  written  letters  full  of  golden  promises  to  the    i 
nobiUty,  and  was  supported  by  a  palatine  of  high  character  ; 
a  pei-pctual  peace  between  two  such  great  neighbours  was 
too  inviting  a  project  not  to  find  advocates ;  and  this  party, 
Choisnin  observes,  appeared  at  first  the  most  to  be  ieared. 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  a  close  neighbour,  who  had  married  i 
the  sister  of  their  late  sovereign,  and  his  son  urged  his  tamily  I 
claims  as  superior  to  those  of  foreigners.     Among  these  par-  1 
ties  was  a  patriotic  one,  who  were  desirous  of  a  Pole  for 
their  monarch ;    a  king  of  their  fatherland,  speaking  their 
mother-tongue,  one  who  would  not  strike  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  liifl   country,  but  preserve  its  integrity  from  the 
stranger.     This  popular  party  was  even  agreeable  to  several 
of  the  foreign  powers  themselves,  who  did  not  hke  to  see  a 
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nral  power  strengthening  itself  by  so  strict  a.  union  with 
Poland  ;  bat  in  this  choice  of  a  sovereign  from  among  them- 
selves, there  were  at  lea^t  thirty  lords  who  equall/  thouglit 
tiiat  they  were  the  proper  wood  of  which  kings  should  be 
cuved  out.  The  Poles  therefore  could  not  agree  oo  the  Pole 
who  deserved  to  he  a  Pitute  ;  an  endearing  title  for  a  native 
monarch,  which  originated  iu  the  name  of  the  family  of  tho 
!PiaatU,  who  had  reigned  hap^ly  over  the  Polish  people  I'or 
the  Bpaoe  of  five  centuries  !  The  remerabrance  of  their  vir- 
tues eiisted  in  the  minds  of  the  honest  Poles  in  this  affec-  . 
tionato  title,  and  their  party  were  called  the  PiattU. 

Montluc  had  been  deprived  of  the  assistance  he  had 
depended  on  from  many  able  persons,  whom  the  massacre  of 
Bt.  Bartholomew  had  frightened  away  from  every  French 
pohtical  connexion.  He  Ibund  that  he  had  himself  only  to 
depend  on.  We  are  told  that  he  was  not  provided,  with  the 
usual  means  which  are  considered  most  efficient  in  elections, 
nor  possessed  the  interest  nor  the  splendour  of  his-  powerfiil 
competitors :  he  was  to  derive  all  his  resources  fi:om  diploma- 
tic hnease.  The  varlooa  ambassadors  had  fixed  and  distant 
residences,  that  they  might  not  hold  too  close  an  intercourse 
frith  the  Polish  nobles.  Of  all  thin^,  he  was  desirous  to 
obtain  an  easy  access  -to  these  chiefs,  that  he  might  observe, 
and  that  they  might  listen.  He  who  would  seduce  by  bis 
own  ingenuity  must  come  in  contact  with  the  object  he  would 
corrupt.  Yet  Montluc  persisted  iu  not  approaching  them 
without  being  sought  after,  which  answered  his  purpose  in  the 
end.  One  favourite  aigoment  which  our  Talleyrand  had  set 
afloat,  was  to  show  that  oU  the  bcne&ts  which  the  different 
competitors  had  promised  to  the  Poles  were  accompanied  by 
other  cireumstanccs  which  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
country ;  while  the  offer  of  his  master,  whose  interests  were 
remote,  could  not  be  adverse  to  those  of  the  Polish  nation :  so 
that  much  good  might  be  expected  from  him,  without  any 
fear  of  acoompanyiug  evil,  pontine  procured  a  clever 
Frenchman  to  be  the  hearer  of  his  first  despatch,  in  L^ttin, 
to  the  diet;  which  had  hardly  assembled,  ere  auspidons  and 
jealousies  were  already  breaking  out.  The  emperor's  ambas- 
sadors had  ofiended  the  pride  of  the  Polish  nobles  by  travelUng 
about  the  country  without  leave,  and  resorting  to  the  inlanta ; 
and  besides,  in  some  iutereepted  letters  the  Polish  nation  was 
designated  as  j-ensfiiiriorarfjefWjnepia.  "I  do  not  think  that 
the  said  letter  was  really  written  by  the  sMd  ambassadors. 
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wlo  were  statesmen  too  politic  to 'employ  such  unguardf 
language,"  very  ingenioUBly  writes  the  secretary  of  MontluoJ 
However,  it  was  a  blow  levelled  at  the  imperial  ambassadoKj 
while  the  letter  of  the  French  hishop,  composed  "  in  a  bumbl 
and  modest  style,"  began  to  melt  their  proud  spirits,  mid  ti 
thousand  copies  of  the  French  hishop's  letter  we 
spread. 

"But  tills  good  fortune  did  not  last  more  than  four-fm< 
twenty  hours,"  moumfuUy  writes  our  hone«t  secretary;  "f 
suddenly  the  news   of  the   fatal   day  of  St.  Bartholomi 
arrived,  and  every  Frenchman  was  detested." 

Montluo,  in  this  distress,  published  an  apology  for  leg\ 
Malineei  Farisietines,  which  he  reduced  to  some  excesses  of] 
"the  people,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  plotted  by  the  protea*1 
tant^ ;  and  he  adroitly  introduced  as  a  pei'sonage  his  master<' 
Anjou,  declaring  that  "he  scorned  to  oppreaa  a  party  whom i 
he  had'  so  often  conquered  with  sword  in  hand."  TiaS\ 
panipblet,'  which  still  exists,  must  have  cost  the  good  bishop 
some  invention  ;  but  in  elections  the  lie  of  the  moment  serves', 
a  purpose  ;  and  although  Montluc  was  in  due  time  bitterly 
recriminated  on,  still  the  apoloy;y  served  to  divide  publi" 
opiaion. 

Montluc  was  a  whole  cabinet  to  himself:  he  dispersed 
another  tract  in  the  character  of  a  Polish  gentleman,  in  which 
ihe  French  interests  were  urg^d  by  such  arguments,  that  the 
leading  chiefs  never  met  without  disputing;  and  Montluc 
now  found  that  he  had  succeeded  in  creating  a  French  party. 
The  Austrian  then  employed  a  real  Polish  gentleman  to  write 
for  his  party ;  but  this  was  too  genuiue  a  production,  for  the 
writer  wrote  too  much  in  earnest ;  and  in  politics  we  must  not 
be  in  a  passion. 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  each  party  assisted  the  views  of 
our  negotiator ;  they  would  side  with  him  against  each  other. 
The  archduke  and  the  czar  opposed  the  Turk ;  the  Muscovite 
could  not  endure  that  Swed^. should  be  ^grandised  by  this 
new  crown  ;  and  Denmark  was  still  more  uneasy.  Montluc 
tad  discovered  how  every  party  hod  its  vulnerable  point,  by 
which  it  could  he  managed.  The  cards  had  now  got  fau'ly 
shuffled,  and  he  depended  on  his  usual  good  play. 

Our  bishop  got  hold  of  a  palatine  to  write  for  the  French 
cause  in  the  vernacular  tongue ;  and  appears  to  have  held  u 
more  mysterious  intercourse  with  another  palatine,  Albert 
Lasky.    Mutual  accusations  were  made  in  the  open  diet ;  the 
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toles  accused  some  Lithuanian  lords  of  having  contracted 
certain  engagements  with  the  czar;  these  in  return  accused 
the  Poles,  and  particularly  this  Lasky,  with  being  corrupted 
liy  the  gold  of  France.  Another  circumatauce  afterwards 
arose ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  forty  thousand  tkalers 
Bent  to  him,  but  which  never  passed  the  frontiers,  as  this 

t  fresh  supply  arrived  too  lata  for  the  election.  "  I  believe," 
■writes  our  secretary  with  ^eat  simplicity,'  "that  this  moneV 
was  only  designed  to  distribute  among  the  trumpeters  and 
the  tabourineB."  The  usual  expedient  in  contested  electioua 
was  now  eyidently  introduced;  our  seoretary  acknowledging 
that  Montluc  daily  acquired  new  Bupportei'»,  because  he  did 
liot  attempt  to  gain  them  over  merely  hy  promises — resting 
Ids  whole  cause  on  this  argument,  that  the  interest  of  the 
nation  was  cjoncerned  in  the  French  election. 

Still  would  ill  fortune  cross  our  erafty  politician  when 
everything  was  proceedutg  smoothly.  'Phe  massacre  wa* 
refreshed  with  more  damniug  partieulara ;  some  letters  were 
r  forged,  and  othere  were  but  too  true ;  all  parties,  with  rival 
I  intrepidity,  were  carrying  on  a  complete  scene  of  deception, 
f  "A  rumour  spread  that  the  French  king  disavowed  his  acere- 
f  ditcd  agent,  and  apologised  to  the  emperor  for  having  yielded 
j'  io  the  importunities  of  a  pohtical  speculator,  whom  he  was 
r  aowresolved  to  recall.  This  somewhat  paralysed  the  eiertions 
I  of  those  palatines  who  had  involved  themselves  in  the 
Nhktrigues  of  Montluc,  who  was  now  forced  patiently  to  wait 
Pibr  the  arrival  of  a  courier  with  renewed  testimonials  of  his 
LdiplonLatic  character  from  the  French  court.  A  great  odiuW 
r  was  east  «n  the  French  in  the  course  of  this  negotiation  hy  a  . 
distribution  of  prints,  which  exposed  the  most  inventive 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Catholics  on  the  Keformed ;  Euch  as 
women  cleaved  in  half  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  snatch 

I  their  children  from  their  butchers ;  while  Charles  the  Ninth 
and  the  Duko  of  Anjou  were  hideously  represented  in  their 
'persons,  and  as  spectators  of  such  horrid  tragedies,  with 
words  written  in  labels,  complaining  that  the  executioners 
were  not  zealous  enough  in  this  holy  work.  These  prints, 
accompanied  by  libels  and  by  horrid  narratives,  inflamed  the 
popular  indignation,  and  more  particularly  the  women,  %ho 
were  affected  to  tears,  as  if  these  horrid  acenes  had  been  pass- 
ing before  their  eyes. 

Montluc  replied  to  the  libels  as  fast  as  they   appeared, 
while  he  skilfully  introduced  the  most  elaborate  panegyrics 

TOL,  III.  A  A 
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on  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  in  rotum  for  the  caTicatores,  hs 
distributed  two  portnuts  of  tliQ  liing  aud  the  duke,  to  show 
the  ladies,  if  not  the  diet,  that  neither  of  these  princes  had' 
EQcb  ferociouE  and  inhuman  faces.  Such  are  the  smaU  meaoB' 
b}*  which  the  politician  condescends  to  ivork  his  great  deai^ 
nnd  the  very  means  by  which  his  enemies  thought  th^ 
sboald  ruin  his  cause,  Montluc  ndroitlj  turned  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. Anything  of  instant  occurrence  serves  electioneerv 
ing  puiposee,  and  Montluc  eagerly  seized  this  fa\'auniibl9 
occasion  to  exhaust  his  imagination  on  an  ideal  Goveroigii, 
and  to  hazard,  with  address,  anecdotes,  whose  authenticity  be 
could  never  have  proved,  till  he  perplexed  even  unwilling 
minds  to  he  uncertain  whether  that  intolerant  and  inhuman 
duke  was  not  the  most  heroic  and  most  merciful  of  princes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Frenchman  abused  even  the  licenso  oC 
the  French  iloge,  for  a  noble  Pole  told  Montluc  that  be  was 
always  amplifying'  his  duke  with  such  ideal  greatness,  aad 
attributing  to  him  Ruch  immocuUte  purity  of  aentimeut,  that 
it  was  inferred  there  was  no  man  in  Poland  who  could 
possibly  equal  him ;  and  that  his  declaration,  that  the  duka 
was  not  desirous  of  reigning  over  Poland  to  ]>osseBs  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  solely 
ambitious  of  the  honour  to  be  the  head  of  such  a  great  aud 
virtuoua  nobility,  had  offended  many  lords,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  duke  sought  the  Polish  crown  merely  to  he  the 
sovereign  of  a  virtuous  people.  •; 

These  Polish  statesmen  appear,  indeed,  to.have  been  more 
■^(lightened  than  the  subtle  politician  perhaps  calculated  on; 
.  foE  when  Montluc  was  over  anxious  to  exeolpate  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  from  having  been  an  actor  in  the  Parisian  maaBaore^ 
a  noble  Pole  observed,  "That  he  need  not  lose  his  time* at 
framing  any  apologies ;  Ibr  if  he  could  prove  that  it  was  the, 
interest  of  the  country  that  the  duke  ought  to  lie  elected 
their  king,  it  was  all  that  was  required.  His  cruelty,  were  it 
tone,  would  be  no  reason  to  prevent  his  election,  for  we  hava 
nothing  to  dread  from  it:  once  in  our  kingdom,  he  will  havs 
more  reason  to  fear  ua  than  we  him,  should  he  ever  attempt 
our  lives,  our  property,  or  our  hberty." 

Mother  Polish  lord,  whose  scruples  wore  as  pious  as 
patriotism  was  auspicious,  however  observed  that,  in  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Pi'eneh  bishop,  the  bishop  had  never  once 
mentioned  God,  whom  all  parties  ought  to  implore  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  the  electors  in  the  choice  of  God's  "  anointed," 
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Eontluc  might  have  felt  himaeK  onespectedly  embarrasBed 
the  religious  scruples  of  this  lord,  but  the  politician  was 
^^  lever  nt  a  fault.  "  Speainng  to  a  man  of  letters,  as  liis  lord- 
ship was,"  replied  the  French  bishop,  "  it  was  not  ftir  him  to 
-remind  his  lordship  what  he  so  well  knew ;  but  since  he  had 
"touehod  on  the  subject,  he  would,  however,  aay,  that  were  a 
nick  man  desirous  of  having  a  physician,  the  friend  who  un- 
dertook to  procure  one  would  not  do  his  duty  should  he  say 
it  wae  necessary  to  call  in  one  wholh  <Jod  had  chosen  to 
restore  his  health ;  but  another  who  should  say  that  the  moat 
learned  and  ekilfol  is  he  whom  Ood  liaf  chosen,  would  be 
doing  the  best  for  the  patient,  and  evince  most  judgment. 
ffly  a  parity  of  reason  we  must  believe  that  God  will  not  send 
ma  angel  to  point  out  the  man  whora  he  would  have  his 
jmointed ;  sufficient  lor  ua  that  God  ha£  given  us  &  knowledge 
<of  the  requisites  of  a  good  king ;  and  if  the  Polish  gentlemen 
choose  such  a  BDvereign,  it  will  be  him  whom  God  has  chosen." 
This  shrewd  argument  delighted  the  Polish  lord,  who  repeated 
the  story  in  different  companies,  to  the  honour  of  the  bishop. 
"And  in  this  manner,"  adds  the  secretary  with  great  naioete, 
"did  the  tieur,  strengthened  by  good  argument-s,  divulge  his 
opinions,  which  weje  received  by  many,  and  nm  from  hand 
±o  hand." 

Montlue  had  his  inferior  manranvres.  He  had  to  equipoise 
the  opposite  intflreats  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Evangelists, 
«r  the  Reformed:  it  was  mingling  iire  and  water  without 
suffering  them  to  hiss,  or  to  estinguish  one  another.  "When 
rthe  imperial  ambassadors  gave  fetes  to  the  higher  nobility 
■only,  they  consequently  offended  the  leaser.  The  Frenchman 
gave  uo  banquets,  but  hia  house  was  open  to  all  at  all  times, 
who  were  equaUy  welcome.  "  You  will  see  that  t\\afetei  of 
the  imperialists  will  do  them  more  harm  than  good,"  observed 

1  Montlue  to  his  secretary. 
Having  gained  over  by  every  possible  contrivance  a  number 
rf  the  Polish  nobles,  and  showered  his  courtesies  on  those  of 
the  inferior  orders,  at  length  the  critical  moment  approached, 
and  the  finishing  band  was  to  be  put  to  the  work.  Poland, 
with  the  appearance  of  a  popular  government,  was  a  singular 
aristocracy  of  a  hundred  thousand  electors,  consisting  of  the 
higher  and  the  lower  nobility,  and  the  gentry ;  the  people 
ibad  n«  concern  with  the  goveminent.  Tet  still  it  was  to  be 
k  treated  by  the  politician  as  a  popular  government,  where 
I  those  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over  euoh  large 
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asaembliea  were  orators,  and  he  who  delivered  liimself  with 
most  fluency  and  the  moat  pertinent  argiimenta  would  infa 
libly  bend  evety  heart  to  the  point  hu  wished.     The  Fi 
bishop  depended  greatly  on  the  effect  which  his  oration  wm 
to  producewhen  the  ambassadors  wererespectively  tobe  heard 
bclbre  the  aasemhled  diet ;  the  gjeat  and  conclading  act  of  bo 
many  tedious  and  difficult  negotiations — "  which  had  cost  mjr 
master,"  writes  the  ingenuous  secretary,  "  sis  months' ^ai^-j 
and  nightly  labours  ;"he  had    never  been   aeiisted  or  co: 
forted  by  any  but  his  poor  servants,  and  in  the  coiu'se  of  tfat 
six  nionths  had  written  ten  reams  of  paper,  a  thing  whit 
for  forty  years  he  had  not  used  bimseli"  to." 

Every  ambassador  was  now  to  dehver  an  oration  before 
aosemhled  electors,  and  thirty-two  copies  were  to  be  print 
to  present  one  to  each  palatine,  whf  in  his  turn  was  to  ct 
municate  it  to  his  lords.     But  a  fresh  difEculty  occurred  to 
the  French  negotiator ;  as  he  trusted  greatly  to  his  addreos 
influencing  the  multitude,  and  creating  a  [lopular  opinion  in 
his  favour,  he  I'egrctted  to  find  that  the  imperial  ambassadc 
would  deliver  his  speech  in   the  Bohemian  language,  bo  thi 
he  would  be  imderstood  by  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly- 
a  cousidei-able  advant^e  ever  Moutlac,  who  could  onlj  addre  ' 
them  in  Latin.     The  inventive  genius  of  the  French  lriah<  ^ 
resolved  on  two  things  which  had  never  before  been  practised 
tirst,  to  have  his  Latin  translated  into  the  vei'nacular  idiomi 
and,  secondly,  to  print  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
both  langui^B,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  vast  advantage  over  tl_ 
other  ambassadors,  with  their  tliirty-two  manuscript  copiou 
of  which  each  copy  was  used  to  be  read  to  1200  peraoaa.. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  it  secretly  translated  and 
printed.     This  fell  to  the   management  of    Choisnin,   the 
secretary.    He  set  oif  to  the  castle  of  the  palatine,  Solikotski, 
who  was  deep  in  the  French  interest ;  Solikotski  despatched 
the  version  in  sii  days,     Hastening  with  the  precious  MS. 
to  Cracow,  Choisnin   flew  to  a  trusty  printer,  with  whom 
he  was  connected ;  the  sheets  were  deposited  everv  night  at 
Choisnin's  lodgings,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  dihgent 
Recretary  conducttd  the  1500  copies  in  secret  triumph  to 
Wai-saw, 

Yet  this  glorious  lahom"  was  not  ended ;  Montluc  was  in 
no  haste  to  deliver  his  wonder-working  oration,  on  which  the 
fate  of  a  crown  seemed  to  depend.  When  his  turn  came  to- 
be  heard,  he  suddenly  fell  sick ;  the  fact  was,  that  he  wished. 
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to  speak  last,  whieb  woultl  give  him  the  advantage  of  replying 
to  niiy  objection  raised  by  hiii  rivals,  and  admit  also  of  an 
attack  on  their  weak  points. 

He  contriTeJ  to  olitniit  copies  ot  their  harangues,  and  dis- 
covered five  points  wbicb  struolc  at  the  French  interest.  Our 
poor  biKhop  had  now  to  sit  up  through  the  night  to  re-writa 
nve  leaves  of  his  printed  oration,  and  cancel  five  which  bad 
been  priutad ;  and  worse !  he  had  to  get  them  by  heart,  and 
to  have  them,  translated  and  inserted,  by  employing  twenty 
Bcribea  day  and  night.  "It  is  scarcely  credible  what  nij', 
master  went  through  about  this  time,"  saith  the  historian  of 
iis  "gestes." 

The  council  or  diet  was  held  iu  a  vast  plain.  Twelve  pavi- 
Kons  were  raised  to  receive  the  Polish  nobility  and  the  am- 
bassadors. One  of  a  circular  form  was  supported  by  n  single 
mast,  and  was  lai^e  enough  to  contain  6000  persons,  without 
any  one  approaching  the  mast  nearer  than  by  twenty  steps, 
leaving  tlus  space  void  to  presei-ve  silence  [  the  different  orders 
vere  placed  around ;  the  archbishop  and  tbe  bishops,  the 
palatines,  the  castellans,  each  according  to  their  rank.  Dunng 
the  six  weeks  of  the  aittinga  of  the  diet,  100,000  horses  were 
in  the  environs,  yet  forage  and  every  sort  of  "provisions 
abounded.  There  were  no  disturbances,  not  a  single  quarrel 
occurred,  although  there  wanted  not  in  that  meeting  for 
enmities  of  long  standing.  It  was  strange,  and  even  awful, 
to  view  Much  a  mighty  assembly  preserving  the  greatest  order, 
and  every  one  seriously  intent  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

At  length  the  elaborate  oration  was  delivered :  it  lasted 
three  hours,  and  Ohoisnin  assures  us  not  a  single  auditor  felt 
weary.  "A  cry  of  joy  broke  out  from  the  tent,  and  was  re- 
echoed  through  the  plain,  when  Montluc  ceased :  it  was  a 
public  acclamation ;  and  had  the  election  been  fruei  for  that 
moment,  when  all  hearts  were  warm,  surely  the  duke  had 
been  chosen  without  a  dissenting  voice."  Thus  writes,  in 
lapture,  the  ingenuous  secretary ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  communicates  a  delightful  augury  attending  this  speech, 
by  which  evidently  was  foreseen  its  happy  termination 
"  Those  who  disdain  all  things  will  take  this  to  be  a  mere 
invention  of  mine,"  says  honest  Choisnin :  "  but  true  it  is,  that 
while  the  said  gieur  delivered  his  harangue,  a  lark  was  seen  all 
the  while  upon  the  mast  of  the  pavilion,  singing  and  warbling, 
■which  wa^^marked  by  a  great  number  of  lords,  because  the 
lark  is  accustomed  only  to  rest  iiself  on  the  earth :  the  most 
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impBi'tial  coofesEcd  thia  to  be  a  good  augury.*  Also  it 
observed,  that  wheu  the  other  ambassadors  were  speaking,  a^ 
hare,  and  at  another  time  a  hog,  ran  through  the  tent ;  and, 
when  the  Swedish  ambassador  spoke,  the  great  tent  feU  half- 
way down.  This  lark  singing  all  the  while  did  no  little  good 
to  our  caus^;  for  many  of  the  nobles  Sind  gentry  noticed  thi» 
cuiiouB  particularity,  because  when  a  thing  which  does  nolii 
commonly  happen  occnrs  in  a  public  af^r,  sucb  appearancesi- 
^Te  rise  to  hopes  either  of  good  or  of  evil." 

The  singing  of  this  lark  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ii 
not  so  evident  as  the  cunning  trick  of  the  other  Frenohi 
agent,  the  political  Bishop  of  Valence,  who  now  relied  ttu 
full  advantage  of  his  1500  copies  over  the  tbirty-two  of  bii 
rivals.  Every  one  had  the  French  one  in  htuid,  or  read  it  tt 
his  Irieuds ;  while  the  others,  in  manuscript,  were  confined  to- 
ft very  narrow  circle. 

The  period  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the  6th  of  May, 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  election,  proved  to  be  an  intervall 
of  infinite  perpleuties,  troubles,  and  activity ;  it  is  probaUaj 
that  the  secnst  history  of  this  perioil  of  the  negotiations  W 
never  written.  The  other  ambaasadors  were  for  protraeti]  _ 
the  election,  perceiving  the  French  interest  prevalent:  biite 
delay  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Montluc,  he  not  bein^ 
so  well  provided  with  friends  and  means  on  the  spot  as  th»> 
others  were.  The  public  opinion  which  he  had  succeeded  in> 
areating,  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance  might  change. 

During  this  interval,  the  bishop  had  to  piit  several  agents 
of  the  other  parties  hors  da  combat.  He  got  rid  of  a  formi~ 
dable  adversary  in  the  Cardinal  Commendon,  an  agent  of  tfaer 
pope's,  whom  he  proved  ought  not  to  be  present  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  cardinal  wan  ordered  to  take  his  departure,  iu 
bullying  colonel  was  set  upon  the  French  negotiator,  asii 
went  about  from  tent  to  tent  with  a  list  of  the  debts  of  tha- 
Duke  of  Anjou,  to  show  that  the  nation  could  expect  nothing 
profitable  from  a  ruined  spendthrift.  The  page  of  a  Polish. 
count  fiew  to  Moutiuo  for  protection,  entreating  permission  to 
accompany  the  bishop  on  bis  return  to  Paris.  The  servant* 
of  the  count  piu^ued  the  page ;  but  this  young  gentleman- 
had  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  bishop,  tha& 

*  Our  honeat  secretary  reminda  me  u!  a  passage  in  QeoSrvj  of  Mon- 
nauth,  nhoaays,  "At  thle  place  an  crti^JcspoJ:e  while  the  viill  of  tbe  <qvd 
»M  building ;  and  indeed  I  should  not  hare  failed  traiumiltwi  Ihe  tpet^ 
Uptula-ili/  had  I  thoBght  it  (rue  as  the  rest  of  tlie  history." 
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^H  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  The  nest  day  the  pag^  desired 
^P  Montluc  would  grant  liim  the  full  liberty  of  his  religion, 
beit^  an  evangelical,  that  he  might  oommuaioate  this  to  hia 
friends,  and  thus  fii  them  to  the  French  party.  Montlue 
was  too  penetrating  for  this  young  political  agent,  whom  he  ' 
discovered  to  be  a  spy,  and  the  purauit  of  his  fellows  to  have 
been  a  force ;  he  aent  the  page  back  to  his  master,  the  evan- 
gelical count,  observing  that  such  tricks  were  too  gross  to  be 
played  on  one  mho  had  managed  affairs  in  all  the  courts  ol' 
Europe  before  he  came  into  Poland. 

Another  alarm  was  raised  by  a  letter  from  the  grand  vizier 
of  Seiim  the  Second,  addressed  to  the  diet,  in  which  he  re- 
quested that  they  would  either  choose  a  king  from  among 
themselves,  or  elect  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France. 
Some  zealous  Frenchman  at  the  Sublime  Porte  had  officiously 
procured  this  recommendation  from  the  enemy  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  an  alliance  with  Mahometanism  did  no  service 
I  to  Montluo,  either  with  the  cathohcs  or  the  evangehcals. 
The  bishop  was  in  despair,  and  thought  that  his  handiwork 
of  six  months'  toil  and  trouble  was  to  be  shook  into  pieces  in 
an  honr.  Monthic,  being  shown  the  letter,  instantly  insisted 
that  it  was  a  forgery,  designed  to  injore  his  master  the  duke. 
The  letter  was  attended  by  some  suspicions  circumstances ; 
and  the  French  bishop,  qnick  at  expedients,  snatched  at  an 
advantage  which  the  politician  knows  how  to  lay  hold  of  in 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  "  The  letter  was  not  sealed  with 
the  golden  seal,  nor  enclosed  in  a  silken  purse  or  cloth  of 
gold  ;  and  farther,  if  they  eiamined  the  translation,"  he  said, 
"  they  would  find  that  it  was  not  written  on  Turkish 
Kper."  This  was  apiece  of  the  sUar's  good  fortune,  fnr  the 
ter  was  not  foiled;  but  owing  to  the  cireumBtanoe  that 
the  Boyar  of  Wallachia  had  taken  out  the  letter  to  send  a 
translation  with  it,  which  the  vizier  had  omitted,  it  arrived 
without  its  usual  accompaniments ;  and  the  courier,  when 
inquired  after,  was  kept  out  of  the  way :  so  that,  in  a  few 
days,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  great  vizier's  letter. 
"  Such  was  our  fortunate  escape,"  says  the  secretary,  "  from 
the  friendly  but  fatal  interference  of  the  sultan,  fiian  which 
"  e  sieiir  dreaded  nothing  so  miich." 

Many  secret  agents  of  the  different  powers  were  spinning 
their  dark  intrigues ;  and  often,  when  discovered  or  discon- 
certed, the  creatures  were  again  at  their  "  dirty  work." 
These  agents  were  conveniently  disavowed  or  acknowledged 
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by  their  employers.  The  Abba  Cyre  was  an  active  ageat  of 
the  emperor'a,  aud  though  not  publicly  accreJited,  was  still 
hovering  about.  In  Lithuania  he  hud  contrived  matters  so 
well  as  to  have  gained  over  tliat  important  province  tor  tba 
.  archduke;  and  was  passing  through  Pruaaia  to  hofiten  to 
communicate  with  the  emperor,  but  "  some  honest  mun," 
quelguas  bona personnage»,  says  the  I'rcnch  secretary,  luid  uO' 
doubt  Bome  good  friendB  of  his  master,  "  took  him  by  Bor- 
prisB,  and  l^d  him  up  safely  in  the  castle  of  Marienburgh, 
where  truly  he  waa  a  little  uncivilly  used  by  the  soittierB, 
who  rifled  liis  portmanteau  and  sent  ub  hia  pajiers,  when  w» 
discovered  all  his  foul  practices."  The  emperor,  it  seems, 
was  aiigry  at  the  arrest  of  hie  secret  agent ;  but  as  no  oua 
had  the  poiver  of  releasing  the  Ahbi't  Cyre  at  that  momoit^ 
what  with  receiving  remonstrances  and  furnishing  repliea, 
the  time  passed  away,  and  a  very  troublesome  adversary  WM  ■ 
in  safe  custody  during  the  election.  The  dissensionB  betweeai 
the  catholics  and  the  evangelicals  were  always  on  the  poinli 
of  breaking  out ;  hut  Montluo  succeeded  in  quieting  theBe< 
inveterate  parties  by  terrifying  their  imaginations  with  aon- 
guinary  civil  wars,  and  invasions  of  the  Turks  and  the  Tar- 
tars. Ke  satisfied  the  catholics  with  the  hope  that  time 
would  put  an  end  to  heresy,  and  the  evangelicals  were  glad 
to  obtain  a,  truce  from  persecution.  The  day  before  the  elec- 
tion Montluc  found  himself  so  contident,  that  he  despatched 
a  courier  to  the  French  court,  and  espressed  himself  in  tho . 
true  style  of  a  speculative  politician,  that  des  douze  tables  dit 
Damie.r  nous  en  atom  lea  Neufa  assures. 

There  were  preludes  to  the  election;  and  the  first  was 
j)robj,blyin  acquiescence  with  a  saturnalian  humour  prevalent 
m  some  countries,  where  the  lower,  orders  are  only  allowed 
to  indulge  their  taste  for  the  mockery  of  the  great  at  stated 
times  and  on  fixed  occasions.  A  droU  scene  of  a  mock  elec- 
tion, OS  well  as  combat,  took  place  between  the  numerous 
Polish  pages,  who,  saith  the  grave  secretary,  are  still  mora 
mischievous  than  our  own :  these  elected  among  themselves 
four  competitors,  made  a  senate  to  burlesque  the  diet,  and 
went  to  IVggerheads.  Those  who  represented  the  archduke 
wece  well  beaten,  the  Swede  was  hunted  down,  and  for  tho 
PjMiJffjthey  seized  on  a  cart  belonging  to  a  gentleman,  laden 
with  provisions,  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  burnt  the  axle-tree, 
which  in  that  country  is  called  a  piasti,  and  cried  out  Tlie 
Piasfi  is  burnt  !  nor  could  the  senators  at  the  diet  that  day- 
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ly  order  or  silence.  The  French  party  wore 
white  handkerchiefs  in  their  hats,  and  they  were  so  nume- 
'roua  as  to  defeat  the  others. 

The  next  day,  however,  opened  a  different  scene;  "the 
nobles  prepared  to  deliberate,  and  each  palatine  in  his  quw- 
tera  was  with  his  companions  on  their  knees,  and  many  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  chanting  a  hymn  .to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  looked  like  a  work  of  God,"  says 
our  secretary,  who  probably  understood  the  manceuvring  of 
the  moek  combat,  or  the  mock  prayers,  much  better  than  we 
may.  ETerything  tells  at  an  election,  burlesque  or  solem- 
uity! 

■  The  election  took  place,  and-  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Poland— hut  the  troubles  of  Montlnc  did 
not  terminate.  When  they  presented  certain  articles  for  his 
signature,  the  bishop  discovered  that  these  had  undergone 
material  alterations  from  the  proposals  submitted  to  him 
before  the  proclamation ;  these  alterations  referred  to  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  Parisian  massacre ;  the  punishment  of  its 
authors,  and  toleration  in  religion.  Montiuc  reliised  to  sign, 
and  crass-examined  his  Polish  friends  about  the  original  pro- 
posalB ;  one  party  agreed  that  some  things  had  been  changed, 
but  that  they  were  too  trivial  to  lose  a  crown  for ;  others 
declared  that  the  alterations  were  necessary  to  allay  the 
fears,  or  secure  the  safety,  of  the  people.  Our  Gallic  diplo- 
matist was  outwitted,  and  after  all  his  intrigues  and  cunning, 
he  found  that  the  crown  of  Poland  was  only  to  bo  delivered 
on  conditional  terms. 

In  this  dilemma,  with  a  crown  depending  on  a  stroke  of 
his  pen, — remonstrating,  entreating,  arguing,  and  still  delay- 
ing, like  "Ancient  Pistol"  swallowing  his  leek,  he  witnessed 
with  alarm  some  preparationg  for  a  new  election,  and  his 
rivals  on  the  watch  with  their  protests.  Montiuc,  in  despair, 
signed  the  conditions — "  assured,  however,"  says  the  secretary, 
who  groans  over  Qaajinale,  "that  when  the  elected  monarch 
should  arrive,  the  states  would  easily  be  induced  to  correct 
them,  and  place  things  in  itatu  quo,  as  before  the  proclama- 
tion. I  was  not  a  witness,  being  then  desfatched  to  Paris 
with  the  joyful  news,  but  I  heard  that  the  tiew  evegqua  it 
was  thought  would  have  died  in  this  agony,  of  being  reduced 
to  the  hard  necessity  either  to  sign,  or  to  lose  the  fruits  of 
his  labours.  The  conditions  were  afterwards  for  a  long  while 
disputed  in  France."     De  Thou  informs  us,  in  lib.  Ivii.  of  bis 
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history,  that  Montluc  after  ugning  these  conditimia  wrote  to 
his  Djaster,  that  he  was  not  bound  by  them,  because  they  dH_ 
not  cODcem  Poland  in  general,  and  that  they  had  compellet) 
him  to  si^,  what  at  the  aame  time  he  hail  informed  them 
his  instructions  did  not  authorise.  Such  was  the  true  Josuiti<r 
conduct  of  a  ^ey-haired  politician,  who  at  length  found  that 
honest  plain  sense  could  embarraBS  and  fin^y  entrap  the 
creature  of  the  cabinet,  the  artificial  genius  of  diplomatic 
finesse. 

The  seL-retary,  however,  views  nothing  but  his  master's 
glory  in  the  issue  of  this  most  diiEcult  negotiation  j  and  the 
triumph  of  Anjou  over  the  youthful  archduke,  whom  the 
Poles  might  have  moulded  to  their  will,  sai  over  the  King  of 
Sweden,  who  claimed  the  crown  by  his  queen'a  side,  and  had 
offered  to  unite  his  part  of  Livonia  with  that  which  the 
Poies  poBaessed.  He  labours  hard  to  prove  that  the  palatines 
and  the  castellans  were  not  pratiquis,  i.e.,  had  tliwr  votes 
bought  Mp  by  Montlnc,  aa  was  reported ;  from  their  number 
and  their  opposite  interests,  he  confesses  that  the  aieur  eveg^zee 
slept  little,  while  in  Poland,  and  that  he  only  gmned  over 
the  hearts  of  men  by  that  natural  gift  of  God  which  acijuired 
him  the  title  of  the  hapjiy  ambiusitdor.  Hu  rather  seems  to 
regret  that  Prance  was  not  prodigal  of- her  purchase-money, 
than  to  affirm  that  all  palatines  were  alike  scrupulous  of  their 
honour. 

One  more  fact  may  close  this  political  sketch ;  a  lesson  of 
the  nature  of  court  gratitude  !  The  French  court  afikited  to 
receive  Choisnin  with  favour,  but  their  suppressed  discontent; 
was  reserved  for  "the  happy  ambassador!"  Affairs  had 
changed ;  Charlea  the  Ninth  was  dying,  and  Catharine  de' 
Medici  iu  despair  Ibr  a  son  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  all ; 
while  Anjou,  already  immersed  in  the  wantonness  of  youth 
and  pleasure,  considered  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
aa  an  exile  which  separated  him  from  his  depraved  enjoy- 
ments !  Montluc  was  rewarded  only  hy  incurring  disgrace ; 
Catharine  de'  Medid  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  now  looked  ] 
coldly  on  him,  and  expressed  their  dishke  of  his  successful 
mission.  "The  mother  of  kings,"  as  Choisnin  designates 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  to  whom  he  addresses  his  memoirs:, 
with  the  hope  of  awakening  her  recoUectiona  of  the  zeal,  the 
genius,  and  the  suceess  of  his  old  master,  had  no  longer  any  m 
use  for  her  favourite  ;  and  Montluc  found,  as  the  commentator  J 
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;(rf  Choisnin  expresses  in  a  Tew  words,  an  impurtant  taTith  in 
lolitical  morality,  that  "  at  court  the  interest  of  the  inomeat 
(the  measure  of  ite  affections  aud  its  hatreds."* 


1CE8TLT  more  than  one  of  our  learned  judges  from  tlie 

loh  have  perhaps  astonished  their  auditors  hy  impressing 
,ttem  with  an  old-fashioned  notion  of  residing  more  on  their 
•states  than  the  iashionahle  modes  of  life  and  the  esprit  de 
Woeiefe,  now  overpowering  all  other  esprit,  will  ever  admit, 
'Shese  opinions  excited  my  attention  to  a  curious  circumstance 
jn  the  history  of  our  manners — the  great  aniiety  of  our 
nment,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  till  much  later  than 
of  Charles  the  Second,  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from 
■file  evils  of  an  oversown  m.etropohB.  The  people  themselves 
Jndeed  participated  in  the  same  alarm  at  the  g;i'awth  ui'  the 
«ty ;  while,  however,  they  themselves  were  perpetuating  the 
grievance  which  they  complained  of. 

It  IB  amusing  to  ohserve,  that  although  the  govermnent 
1r»8  faquently  employing  even  their  most  forcible  acts  to 
Jestrict  the  hmita  of  the  metropolis,  the  Euhurhs  were  gra- 
dually incorporating  with  the  city,  and  Westminster  at  length 
ittited  itself  to  London.  Since  that  happy  marriage,  their 
J^rtile  progenies  have  so  blended  together,  that  Uttle  Londons 
i||xe  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the  ancient  pai'ent ;  we 
fSave  succeeded  in  spreading  the  capital  into  a  county,  and 
Itave  verified  the  prediction  of  James  the  First,  "that  Eng- 
Jtuid  will  shortly  be  London,  and  London  England." 

"  I  think  it  a  great  object,"  said  Justice  Best,  in  delivering 
<1bb  sentimenta  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws,  "  that  gentlemen 
^Aould  have  a  temptation  to  reside  in  the  country,  amongst 
A0i>  neighbours  and  teTiantrg,  ichate  interests  must  be  mate- 
rially advaneed  by  sucJi  a  ciroumstanee.  The  links  of 
Bociety  are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  tlte  mutual  advan- 

I  hnee  dravn  up  this  article,  for  the  anriouty  of  its  EubjeM  and  its 

la,  from  Uij  "  Diseoora  au  ytay  cla  tont  ce  qni  a'cat  fiiit  et  passS  pour 

yeoticra  R6gociatioii  de  rElectino  dn  Roi  da  Pologne,   divieia  an  troie 

livres,  ^r  Jelian  Choirain  du  Chatellemud,  aagjiiioa  Secretaire  de  IL 

ISreaqnB  de  Tnlence,"  1671 
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iages  and  dependence  of  the  higher  and  lower  elmnes  on  t 
amjther  are  better  maintaineil.     The  baneful  effects  of  o 
present  sj-Btem  we  have  lately  seen  in  a  neighbou 
and  an  ingenious  French  writer  has  lately  Rhown  the  ill  a 
seouences  af  it  on  the  continent."* 

These  eentiiaenta  of  a  living  lumiDary  of  the  law  affcW 
Kome  reason  of  policy  for  the  dread  which  our  govemnienC  , 
long  entertained  on  account  of  the  perpetual  growth  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  nation,  like  a  hypochondriac,  was  ludicrously 
terrified  that  their  head  waa  too  monBtroua  for  their  body, 
and  that  it  drew  all  the  moisture  of  life  from  the  middle  aoid 
the  eitremities.  Proclamations  warned  and  exhorted;  1rat 
the  very  interference  of  a  royal  prohibition  seemed  to  rend^ 
the  crowded  city  more  charming.  In  vain  the  statute  againtA 
new  buildings  was  passed  by  £hzabeth ;  in  vain  during  tlu 
reigns  of  James  the  First  and  both  the  Charleses  we  fine 
proclamations  continu^y  issuing  to  forbid  new  erections. 

James  was  apt  to  throw  out  his  opinions  in  these  freqiu 
addresses  to  the  people,  who  never  attended  to  them :  ] 
majesty  notices  "those  swarms  of  gentry,  who  through  t 
instigation  of  their  wives,  or  to  new-model  and  fashioa  thi 
daughters  (who  if  they  were  uninajTied,  marred  their  r^nta 
tions,  and  il'  married,  lost  them),  did  neglect  their  coantr 
hospitality,  and  cumber  the  city,  a  general  nuisance  to 
kingdom."— He  addressed  the  Star  Chamber  to  regulate" 
exorbitancy  of  the  new  buildings  about  the  city,  which  y, 
but  a  shelter  for  those  who,  when  they  had  spent  their  estates 
in  coaches,  lacqueys,  and  fine  clothes  like  Frcnchmen,*lived 
miserably  in  their  houses  like  Italians;  but  the  honour  of 
,  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  is  to  be  hospitable  a  ^ 

their  tenants."    Once  conversing  on  this  subject,  the  mo 
threw  out  that  happy  illustration,  which  has  been  more  thai 
once  noticed,  that  "  Gentlemen  resident  on  their  estates  wer 
like  ships  in  port;  their  value  and  magnitude  wer 
acknowledged ;  but  when  at  a  distance,  as  their  si 
insignificant,  so  their  worth  and  importance  were  not  dulj^ 
estimated,  "t 

•  MnTTtirtg  Chronicle,  January  23,  1820. 
+  A  proclumstian  -w&b  ieaued  in  the  first  jfai  of  )v[ng,Jsmeii,  "  coai-  -. 
nmndiD);  geatlamea  to  depart  the  court  and  city,"  be!:s.uGe  it  iuodeiG  Lua- „ 
pitalitj  and  endangera  the  peopla  near  their  own  residenuEB,  "who  hadfroi^J 
Buch  hoQEes  much  comfort  and  ease  toward  their  iiving."  The  King  gra^l 
ciuuiilj  snya  : — "He  toofce  no  small  contentment  In  the  resort  of  gentle^V 
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A  mairnseript  writer  of  the  times  complains  of  the  lireaking 
["up.  of  old  family  eatablishmenta,  all  crowding  to  "upstart 
L  jiondon."     Every  one  strives  to  be  n  Diogenes  in  his  house, 
I  mid  an  emperor  in  the  streets  ;  not  caring  it'  they  sleep  in  & 
■  " ,  so  they  may  he  hurried  in  a  coach :  giving  that  allow- 
e  to  horses  and  mares  that  formerly  maintained  houses 
full  of  men ;  pinching  many  a  belly  to  paint  a  few  backs,  and 
burying  all  the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  into  a  few  citizens' 
coffers ;  their  woods  into  wardrobes,  their  leases  into  laces, 
and  their  goods  and  chattels  into  guarded  coats  and  gaudy 
toys."     Such  is  the  representation  of  an  eloquent  contempo- 
rary ;  and  however  contracted  might  hnve  been  his  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy,  and  of  that  prosperity 
which  a  wealthy  nation  is  said  to  derive  from  its  consumption 
of  articles  of  lusnry,  the  moral  effects  have  not  altered,  nor 
has  the  scene  in  re^ty  greatly  changetl. 

The  government  not  only  frequently  forbade  new  buildings 

.  within  ten  miles  of  London,  but  sometimes  ordered  them  to 

l  J)e  pulled  down— ^fter  they  had  been  erected  for  several  years. 

Ej3very  six  or  seven  years  proclamations  were  issued.      In 

BCharles  the  First's  reign,  offenders  were  shajply  prosecuted 

"  by  a  combined  operation,  not  ouly  against  boutet,  but  against 

pei-sons.*    Many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  1632,  were 

mformed  against  for  having  resided  in  the  city,  contrary  to 

the  late  proclamation.     And  the  Attorney-General  wa.i  then 

iuUy  occupied  in  tiling  bills  of  indictment  against  them,  as 

well  as  ladies,  for  staying  in  town.     The  following  curioua 

"information"  in  the  Star  Chamber  will  serve  oar  purpose. 

The  Attorney-General  informs  his  majesty  that  both  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  by  several  pi-oclamations,  had  commanded 
that  "  pei'sons  of  liveliliood  and  means  should  reside  in  their 
counties,  and  not  abide  or  sojourn  in  the  city  of  London, 

men,  and  ot!ier  our  subjects  coming  to  yisit  db,  lialiliiig  their  aSectiouate 
doaiiB  to  sBo  onr  person  to  be  n  certame  testimanie  of  their  inward  luve  ;" 
but  ba  aajB  be  moat  not  "  gire  na;  to  nu  great  a  mischiafe  aa  the  cqii- 
liiiuall  leaori  raaj-  bleed,"  njid  tbaC  therefore  all  that  bare  no  B]iedal  cniiso 
of  attendonce  uaat  at  once  go  back  nntdl  tbe  time  of  bis  corauation,  when 
tbe;mny  "retume  nntil  the  BDleumibjbe  passed;"  bat  onl;  fur  that  time, 
for  if  tlie  procUniatiaa  be  aligbt«d  he  shall  "moke  them  an  example  of 
coBtompt  if  nc  shall  tiode  aay  making  atny  bcro  coDtrar;  to  tbia  direc- 
tion." Snch  proclaioatiaDS  were  from  time  to  time  issued,  ani!  thongk 
Bouietimea  evaded,  were  freqnentlj  enforced  by  fines,  ao  that  liviHg  ia 
,  IiDDdau  was  a  risk  and  dani^er  to  conntrjr  gentlemen  of  furtuue, 
*  Ensbworth,  toL  ii.  p.  283. 
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o  that  countiea  remain  misei'veil."  These  proclamations  were 
reiioweU  by  Chavles  the  First,  who  had  observed  "  a  greater 
niiinber  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abler  iwrt  of  people,  with 
their  families,  had  resorted  to  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, residing  there,  contrary  to  the  ancient  iwage  of  the 
Engli eh  nation" — "bjtheh-  abiding  in  their  several  counties 
where  their  meanB  anae,  they  would  not  only  have  served  his 
majesty  according  to  then*  ranks,  hut  by  their  housekeeping 
in  tlioge  part*  the  meaner  sort  of  people Jhrvierln  tcere  guided, 
directed,  and  relieved."  He  accuses  them  of  wasting  their 
estatL"*  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  employ  and  relieve 
the  common  people  in  their  seyeral  counties.  The  loose  and 
disorderly  people  that  follow  them,  living  in  and  about  the 
cities,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  not  easily  goverued  by 
the  ordiuarj  magistrates  r  mendicants  uiorease  in  great  num- 
ber— the  prices  of  all  commodities  arc  highly  raised,  &c.  The 
king  had  formerly  prooliuraed  that  all  toiiIeb  who  were  not 
connected  with  public  offices,  at  the  close  of  forty  days'  no- 
tice, ehovdd  resort  to  their  several  comrties,  and  with  their 
families  continue  their  residence  there.  And  his  majesty  further 
warned  them  "Not  to  put  themselveB  to  unnecessary  charge 
m  providing  themselves  to  return  in  winter  to  the  said  cities, 
as  it  was  the  king's  firm  resolution  to  withstand  such  great 
and  growing  evil."  Ths  information  concludes  with  a  most 
copious  list  of  oftenders,  among  whom  are  a  great  number  of 
'  nobihty,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  accused  of 
having  lived  in  London  for  several  montiis  afber  the  given 
warning  of  forty  days.  It  appears  that  most  of  them,  to 
elude  the  grasp  of  the  law,  had  contrived  to  make  a  show  of 
quitting  the  mctropohs,  and,  after  a  short  absence,  had 
again  returned ;  "  and  thus  the  sei-vice  of  your  majeeti/  and 
ifour  people  in  the  several  counties  have  been  neglected  and 
undone." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  curious  information,  which 
enables  us  at  least  to  collect  the  ostensible  motives  of  this 
singular  prohibition.  Proclamations  had  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered little  more  than  the  news  of  the  morning,  and  three 
(lays  afterwards  were  as  much  read  as  the  last  week's  news- 
papers. They  were  now,  howevei',  resolved  to  stretch  forth 
the  strong  arm  of  law,  and  to  terrify  by  an  example.  The 
constables  were  commanded  to  bring  in  a  hst  of  the  names  of 
strangers,  and  the  time  they  proposed  to  fix  their  residencs 
iu  their  parishes,  A  remarkable  victim  oo  this  occasion  was  a 
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Mr.  Palmer,  a  Suasei  gentleman,  who  was  brought  ore  tenua 
into  tho  Star  Chamber  for  tlisobeying  the  proclamation  for 
living  in  the  country.  Palmer  waa  a  squire  of  1000/.  per 
annum,  then  a  coaBiderable  income.  He  appears  to  have  been 
some  rich  bachelor;  for  in  his  defence  he  ^egod  that  be  had 
never  been  married,  never  was  a  housekeeper,  and  had  no 
house  fitting  for  a  man  of  his  birth  to  reside  in,  as  his  man- 
aioti  in  tho  country  had  been  burnt  down  within  two  years. 
These  reasons  appeared  to  his  judges  to  aggravate  rather  than 
extenuate  bis  offence ;  and  after  a  long  reprimand  for  having 
deserted  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  they  heavily  fined  bim 
in  one  thousand  pounds.* 

The  condemnation  of  this  Susses  gentleman  struck  a  terror 
through  a  wide  circle  of  sojourners  in  the  metropolis,  1  find 
accounts,  pathetic  enough,  of  their  "  packing  away  on  all  sides 
for  fear  of  the  worst ;"  and  gentlemen  "grumbling  that  they 
shoidd  be  confined  to  their  houses  :"  and  this  was  sometimes 
hacked  too  by  a  second  proclamation,  respecting  "  tbeii'  wives 
imd  families,  and  also  widows,"  which  was  "  durus  aermo  to 
the  women.  It  is  nothing  pleasing  to  all,"  says  the  letter- 
Writer,  "but  least  of  all  to  the  women."  "To  encourage 
gsintlemen  to  live  more  willingly  in  the  country,"  says  an- 
other letter-writer,  "  all  game-fowl,  as  pheasants,  partridges, 
ducks,  OS  also  hares,  are  this  day  by  proclamation  forbidden 
to  he  dressed  or  eaten  in  any  inn."  Here  we  find  realized 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Justice  Best  in  favour  of  the  game- 
laws. 

It  is  evident  that  this  severe  restriction  must  have  pro- 
duced great  inconvenience  to  certain  persons  who  found  a 
residence  in  London  necessary  for  their  pursuits.  This  ap- 
pears from  tbe  manuscript  diary  of  an  honest  antiquary.  Sir 
Symonds  D'Ewes ;  he  has  preserved  an  opinion  whiuh,  no 
doubt,  was  spreading  fast,  that  such  prosecutions  of  the 
Attorney-General  were  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  tlie  sub- 
ject. "Moat  men  *oudered  at  Mr.  Noy,  the  Attorney- 
General,  being  accounted  a  great  lawyer,  that  so  strictly  fog^ 
aieaif  meit'e  liberties  at  one  blow,  confining  ihftti  to  reside  at 
their  own  Tiousei,  and  not  peraiitting  them  freedom  to  bve 
where  they  pleased  within  the  king's  dominions.  I  was 
myself  a  little  startled  upon  the  first  coming  out  of  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  having  firat  spoken  with  the  Lord  Coventry, 

*  From  a,  mnnnatript  letter  from  Sir  George  Qresley  to  Sir  Thomas 
PnckBring,  Not,  ltiS2. 
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Lord  Kpeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  at  Idington,  when  I  visit* 
hint;  and  afterwards  with  Sir  Willi  am  Jones,  one  of  " 
King's  Justices  of  the  Bench,  about  my  condition  and  i 
denee  at  the  said  town  of  Islington,  and  they  both  ogreein 
that  I  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the  proclamation,  nor  tl 
intention  of  it  neither,  I  rested  satisfied,  and  thought  myne 
secure,  laying  in  all  niy  provifions  for  housekeeping  for  tl) 
year  ensuing,  and  never  imagined  myself  to  be  in  danger,  ti 
this  unexpected  censura  of  Mr.  Palmer  passed  in  the  6ti| 
Chamber;  ao,  having  advised  with  my  friends,  I  resolved  ft 
a  remove,  being  much  troubled  not  only  with  my  separatid 
from  Eecordes,  but  with  my  wife,  being  great  with  chil'* 
fearing  a  winter  journey  might  be  dangerous  to  her."*  B 
left  Islington  and  the  records  in  the  Tower  to  retnni  to  h 
country-seat,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his  studies. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  marke 
anxiety  of  the  government  for  the  severe  restriction  of  th 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  nobtUt 
and  gentry  to  compel  a  residence  on  their  estates,  Whatew 
were  the  motives,  they  were  not  peculiar  to  the  eidstiu 
sovereign,  but  remained  transmitted  from  cabinet  to  cabino 
and  were  even  renewed  under  Charles  the  Second.  At  a  tiiV 
when  the  plague  often  broke  out,  a  close  and  growing  metti 
polis  might  have  been  considered  to  be  a  great  evil;  a  ten> 
expressed  by  the  manuscript-imter  before  quoted,  complainii 
of  "  this  deluge  of  building,  that  we  shall  be  all  poisoned  wil 
breathing  in  one  another's  faces."  The  police  of  the  mefcr 
polis  wafl  long  imbecile,  notwithstanding  their  "  stroE 
watches  and  guards"  set  at  times  ;  an  J  bodies  of  the  idle  ad 
the  refractory  often  assumed  some  mysterious  title,  and  wa 
with  difficulty  governed.  We  may  conceive  the  state  of  t' 
pohce,  when  "London  apprentices,"  growing  in  number  ai.^^ 
insolence,  frequently  made  attempts  on  Bridewell,  or  puUf 
down  houses.  One  day  the  citizens,  iu  provin?  some  on 
nance,  terrified  the  whole  court  of  James  the  S'irat  with 
panic  that  there  was  "arising  in  the  city."  It  is  possib 
that  the  government  might  have  been  induced  to  pursue  tb 
singular  conduct,  for  I  do  not  kjiow  that  it  can  be  parallelei 
of  pulling  down  new-built  houses  by  some  principle  of  pol 
ticai  economy  which  remains  to  be  explained,  or  ridiculed,  1 
our  modern  adepts, 
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There  jda  aball  hear  the  nightjiigili], 
The  harmlcBS  ayren  of  tbe  uriKxl, 
How  prettil;  slie  tells  a  t&le 

Of  rape  nnd  blood. 
The  lyric  Isrlt,  with  oU  beaide 
Of  Natore'B  feather*!!  qaire,  and  all 
The  commDawealtb  of  flowara  in  'la  pride 

Bebold  yon  ehall. 
The  lily  qneen,  the  royal  rose, 
The  gUIy.flower,  prince  of  the  hlood  I 
'Sbe  ronrtier  tnlip,  gay  in  clothea, 

The  regal  bud; 
The  TJulet  purple  aenntar, 
How  they  do  mock  the  pomp  of  itate, 
And  Ail  that  at  the  surly  doAr 

Of  great  ones  wait, 
Plant  trees  yoa  may,  and  sea  them  aboot 
Up  with  your  ohildren,  to  be  sened 
To  your  clean  boards,  and  tbe  &ireat  fruit 

To  be  presflrred; 
And  learn  tu  use  their  BBreml  gums ; 
"t\»  innocenoe  in  the  aweot  blood 
Of  eheiry,  ^rieocka,  and  pliuae, 

To  be  imbrued. 
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The  natires  and  the  comedies  of  the  age  have  heen  consulted 
by  the  hifltoriiin  of  our  manuers,  and  the  features  of  the  timea 
have  been  traced  from  those  amusing  records  of  folly.  -Daines 
Barrinton  enlarged  this  field  of  domestic  history  in  his  very 
entertaining  "  Observations  on  the  Statutes."  Another  source, 
which  to  me  seems  not  to  have  been  explored,  is  the  procla- 
mations which  have  frequently  isaoed  from  our  sovereigns,  and 
were  produced  by  the  exigendes  of  the  times. 

These  proclamationa  or  royal  edicts  in  our  country  were 
never  armed  with  the  force  of  laws — only  as  they  enforce  the 
execution  of  laws  already  established;  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  British  monarch  may  become  even  an  illegal  act,  if  it  l)e 
in  oppusition  to  the  law  of  the  land.  Once,  indeed,  it  was 
enacted  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  Henry  the  Eig'hth, 
by  the  sanction  of  a  pusihaiomoua  parliament,  that  the  foroe 
of  atts  of  parliamenf  should  he  given  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tions ;  and  at  a.  mooh  later  period  the  chancellor,  Lord  Elles- 
mcrc,  was  willing  to  have  advanced  the  king's  proclamations 
into  laws,  on  the  sophistical  maxim  that  "  all  precedents  had 
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His  care  preserres  ub  fiam  nnnof 
Of  enemies  bia  renlins  to  ioTade, 
UuIesB  be  force  ut  to  eujojr 

The  penes  lie  made^ 
To  roll  thfiDBalrea  in  envicil  leiaDca ; 
He  tlierefai-e  sends  the  landed  beira, 
WMlsb  be  prLwI^ma  not  his  own  pEeaann 

So  mach  nas  tbeira. 
The  sap  and  blood  of  tbe  land,  wbicb  fled 
Into  tbe  root,  and  cbohed  tbe  beort. 
Are  bid  their  qaiok'iung  power  Iji  apcmd 

Thningh  arerj  jibtL 
0  'twaa  on  aet,  not  for  mj  mnae 


And  if  the  Selds  as  tbanlifiii  prove 
For  bcaeSta  received,  as  gwd, 
Tbey  will  to  'quite  id  great  a  love 

A  Virgil  breed. 
Bor  let  the  gentri  gradgo  to  go 
Into  those  plaoea  whence  they  grew. 
But  think  tlieiQ  bleat  they  may  do  so. 

Who  would  pnine 
The  smoky  ^nry  of  the  town, 
That  Disy  go  till  bis  native  euili, 
And  by  ibe  ebtiuiig  fire  ait  down 

Of  hia  own  hEartb, 
Free  from  the  Sftiping  acrivener's  bands. 
And  tlie  roore  biting  mercer's  boolis ; 
Free  from  the  bait  of  oiled  bands, 

And  painted  looks  1 
The  conntry  too  even  chops  for  min ; 
Tou  that  exhale  it  by  your  power, 
Let  tbe  tat  drops  fall  down  again 

In  a  fall  shower. 
And  yon  bright  beauties  of  tbe  time. 
That  waste  yonraelvea  here  in  a  blaee. 
Fix  to  yonr  orb  and  proper  clime 

Tonr  wandering  rayi, 
Ijflt  no  dark  comer  of  the  land 
Be  unEmbelllsh'd  wiUi  one  gem, 
And  those  whicb  here  too  thick  do  etasd 

Sprinkle  on  them. 
Believe  me,  ladies,  yon  will  iind 
In  that  sweat  light  more  solid  joys. 
More  true  conteutmeut  to  the  mind 

Than  oil  town-foye, 
Sor  Cnpid  there  less  bluod  doth  spill, 
But  heads  his  shafts  with  chaster  love, 
Kot  feather'd  with  a  sparrow's  quill, 

Bat  of  a  dove. 
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There  yon  ihall  hear  the  nightinesle, 
The  harmleas  syteo  of  the  wood. 
Haw  prettily  she  tells  a  toLe 

Of  rapa  ftnd  blood. 
The  tTTiG  lark,  vith  nil  bende 
Of  Ifatnn'ii  featlicr'ii  qoire,  and  all 
The  eammoiiwealUi  of  flowers  in  't»  piids 

Behold  JOE  shall. 
The  lily  qiioen,  the  rojat  rose, 
The  gilly-flower,  prioce  of  the  blood  1 
The  courtier  tnlip,  gay  in  ebthes, 

The  regal  bod; 
The  Tiolat  purple  senator. 
How  thej  do  mock  Che  pomp  of  ilate, 
And  all  that  at  the  eHrly  dudr 

Of  great  ones  wait. 
Plant  trees  yon  msj,  and  see  them  shoot 
Up  with  your  ehildren,  to  b«  serred 
To  your  cteaa  boards,  and  the  fureit  fruit 

To  be  preserved ; 
And  learn  to  nse  their  serenil  gume ; 
"Tie  innocence  in  the  sweet  blnod 
Of  oheiiy,  apiiuocks,  and  plame, 

To  be  imbmed. 
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The  satires  and  the  comedjea  of  the  ago  have  been  eonsulted 
by  the  historian  of  our  maiinera,  and  the  featurea  of  tlit-  times 
have  been  traced  from  those  amusing  records  of  folly.  'Dainea 
Barrinton  ehlai^ed  this  field  of  domeatic  history  in  his  very 
entertaining  "  Observatnona  on  the  Statutes."  Another  source, 
vrhich  to  me  seems  not  to  have  been  esplored,  is  the  procla- 
mations which  have  frequently  issued  from  our  sovereigns,  and 
■were  produced  by  the  esigenciea  of  tbe  tiraea. 

These  proelamations  or  royal  edicts  in  our  country  were 
never  armed  with  the  force  of  laws — only  as  they  enforce  the 
execution  of  laws  already  established;  and  the  proelamation 
of  a  Britisb  monarch  may  become  even  an  illegal  act,  if  it  be 
in  opposition  to  tbe  law  of  tbe  land.  Once,  indeed,  it  was 
enacted  under  the  arbitrary  government  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  the  sanction  of  a  pusillanimoua  parliament,  that  tbe  force 
of  acts  of  parliament"  sbould  be  given  to  tbe  king's  proclama- 
tions ;  and  at  a  much  later  period  tbe  chancellor.  Lord  Elles- 
mere,  was  willing  to  have  advanced  the  king's  proelaniationB 
into  laws,  on  tbe  sopbistical  maiim  that  "  all  precedents  had 
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a  time  w!i«i  fcbey  began ;"  but  this  chancellor  at^ed  ill,  as 
lit  waa  told  with  spirit  by  Lord  Coke,  in  tho  presence  of 
James  the  Firat,*  who  probably  did  not  think  so  ill  of  tha 
chancellor's  logic.  Blackstone,  to  whom  on  i\m  oucasion  I 
could  not  fwl  to  turn,  observes,  on  the  statute  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  that  it  would  have  introduced  the  most  despotic' 
tyranny,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  tbe  liberties  of  this 
lung^dom,  had  it  not  been  luckily  repealed  in  the  minority  of 
his  SBCcesaor,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  an  amiable  prince — all 
our  young  princses,  we  discover,  were  amiable !  Blackstooe 
has  not  recorded  the  subsequent  attempt  of  the  loi-d  chan- 
cellor under  James  the  First,  which  tended  to  raise  proclama- 
tions to  the  nature  of  an  ukase  of  the  autocrat  of  both  the 
KuBsias.  It  seems  that  onr  national  freedom,  nntnitLstand- 
ing  our  ancient  constitution,  has  bad  several  narrow  escapes. 

Uoyal  proclamation  B,  however,  in  their  own  nature  are 
innocent  enough ;  for  since  the  manner,  time,  and  drcum- 
stances  of  putting  laws  in  execution  must  Irequently  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  tfxecutive  magistrate,  a  proclamation 
that  is  not  adverse  to  exiating  laws  need  not  create  any 
alarm ;  the  only  danger  they  incor  is  that  they  seem  never 
to  haye  been  attended  to,  and  rather  testified  the  wishes  of 
the  government  than  the  compliance  of  the  subjects.  They 
were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  considered  as  sernious  or 
pamplilete,  or  anything  forgotten  in  a  week's  time! 

These  proclamations  are  frequently  alluded  to  hy  the  letter- 
writers  of  the  times  among  the  news  of  the  day,- but  usually 
their  royal  virtue  hardly  kept  them  dive  beyond  the  week. 
Some  on  important  subjects  are  indeed  noticed  in  our  history. 
Many  indications  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  the  domestic  history  of  our  nation,  may  be 
drawn  from  these  singular  records.  I  have  never  fomid  them 
to  exist  in  any  collected  form,  and  they  have  been  probably 
only  accidentally  preserved.f 

The  proclamations  of  every  sovereign  would  characterize 

"  Tai  wholB  star;  a  in  12  Co.  746.  I  owe  this  eiuigiu  UiA  to  the 
anthor  of  Ennomua,  ii.  116. 

f  A  quarto  VDlome  was  pablished  bj  finrker,  the  king's  printer,  &nd 
is  entitled  "A  Booke  of  FrocliimBtJuDs  Publiahed  since  the  begioning 
of  Lia  Msjflstie'a  moat  happy  Beijjn  over  Englftoil,  until  this  present  month 
of  Feb.  1609."  It  cantaine  110  in  all.  The  Society  of  Antiqnaries  of 
Londnn  poseesses  at  the  present  time  the  krgcst  and  meet  parfoot  coJIeo- 
tiun  of  royai  proclamadons  in  eiiatence,  brought  together  aaca  the  abore 
Has  writteo.    Tliey  are  on  eeparote  bi-ondsiieets,  as  issued. 
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his  I'eigu,  and  open  to  its  some  of  the  interior  operations  of 
the  cabinet.  '  Tlie  despotic  will,  yet  vaciUating  conduct  of 
Henry  tliB  Eighth,  towards'  the  close  of  his  reign,  may  bo 
traced  in  a  proclamation  to  abolish  the  translations  of  the 
scriptures,  and  even  the  reading  of  Bibles  by  the  people; 
commanding  all  printers  of  English  hooka  and  pamphlets  to 
affix  their  names  to  them,  and  forhtdding  the  sale  of  any 
English  books  printed  abroad,*  When  the  people  wore  not 
sufiered  to  pubhsh  their  opinions  at  home,  all  the  opposition 
flew  to  foreign  presses,  and  their  writings  were  then  smuggled 
into  the  country  in  whieli  they  ought  to  have  been  printed. 
Hence,  many  volumes  printed  in  a  foreign  type  at  this  period 
are  found  in  our  eollectiona.  The  king  aruTink  in  dismay 
from  that  spirit  of  reformation  which  had  only  been  a  party 
business  with  bun,  and  making  himself  a  pope,  decided  that 
nothing  should  be  learnt  but  what  he  himself  deigned  to  teach ! 
The  antipathies  and  jealousies  which  our  populace  too  long 
indulged,  by  their  incivihties  to  all  foreigners,  are  charac- 
terised by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mary,  commanding  her 
BubjeotB  to  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards  the  strangers 
coming  with  King  Philip ;  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  warn  their  servants  to  refrain  from  "  strife  and  con- 
tention, either  by  outward  deeds,  taunting  words,  unseemly 
countenance,  bymimicking  them,  &c."  The  punishment  not 
only  "  her  grace's  displeasure,  but  to  be  committed  to  prisoa 
without  bail  or  mainprise." 

*  In  1529  the  king  had  issneJ  a  proclamation  tor  relating  and  whb' 
Etandlag  of  moat  datapnablcj  hereayes  sawen  witliin  tbe  realms  b;  tbe  dis- 
CjpleB  of  Lntter  and  other  heretjkaa,  perrertara  of  Chrisles  relygyon." 
In  Jane,  1530,  this  wna  followed  by  the  proolama^on  "for  dampnmg  (or 
CDudemnJog)  of  erromona  bokea  and  hereaiea,  and  prohihi^ge  the  hariiige 
of  holy  scriptnre  traoalaLed  into  the  mlgar  toDgea  of  engtishe,  frenchc,  or 
dutcbe,"  he  notes  monj  bookes  "  piinttd  beifDiido  tho  see"  which  be  will 
nut  allow,  "  that  is  to  say,  the  bake  called  the  wicked  Uammana,  the  boke 
named  the  Obedience  of  a  Christen  Man,  tba  Supplication  of  BeggarH,  and 
the  hoke  called  the  Revelation  of  Antichrist,  the  Snaunary  of  Scriptnre, 
and  diTera  other  bokes  made  is  the  EogUshe  tongne,"  in  fact  all  books  in 
the  Temacnlaj  not  isBtted  by  native  printers,  "And  that  having  reapect 
in  the  raaligaity  of  this  proaent  tjme,  with  the  Jnelinalaon  of  people  to 
erraoioDB  opinions,  the  tnuislation  of  the  newe  testament  and  the  old  into 
the  vnlgar  tonge  of  eoglysahe,  shnldo  rather  be  Hie  DCoaslon  of  contynuance 
or  increase  of  erronrs  ainonge  the  said  people,  than  any  benefit  or  oom- 
modit^  toward  the  weale  of  their  aanlea/^  and  he  detenuinea  therefore 
that  the  Bcriptnres  shall  only  be  expounded  to  the  people  as  heretofore,  and 
that  these  books  "  be  clerely  exturiDyante  and  exiled  out  of  this  realme  of 
Englanda  for  ever." 


r 
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The  proclamations  of  Edward  the  Biitli  curiously  exhibit 
the  anEettled  state  of  tlie  reformation,  where  the  rit«s  and 
ceremonies  of  Catholicism  were  etill  praotised  by  the  new 
religioniste,  while  an  opposite  party,  resolutely  bent  on  an 
eternal  separation  irom  Rome,  were  avowing  doctrines  which 
afterwards  consolidated  themselves  into  puritanism,  and  while 
others  were  hatching  up  that  demoralising  fanaticism  which 
subsequently  shocked  the  nation  with  those  manelrous  sects, 
the  indehhle  diegrace  of  ovtr  country  !  lu  one  proclaination 
the  king  denounces  to  the  people  "  those  who  despise  tha 
sacrament  hy  calling  it  idol,  or  such  other  vile  name." 
Another  ia  against  such  "as  innovate  any  ceremony,"  and 
who  are  described  jis  "  certain  private  preachers  and  othea; 
Iwemen,  who  rashly  attempt  of  their  own.  and  singvlar  wit 
mui  mind,  not  only  to  perauade  the  people  from  the  old  and 
accustomed  rites  and  ceremonies,  hut  also  themselves  bring 
in  new  and  strajufe  orders  according  to  their  phantasies. 
The  which,  aa  it  is  an  evident  token  of  pride  and  arrogancy, 
so  it  tendeth  both  to  confusion  and  disorder,"  Another 
proclamation,  to  press  "  a  godly  conformity  throughout  his 
realm,"  where  we  learn  the  following  curious  fact,  of  "  divers 
unlearned  and  indiscreet  priests  of  a.  devilish  mind  and  intent, 
teaching  that  a  man  may  forsake  hie  wife  and  marry  another, 
his  first  wife  yet  living;  likewise  that  the  wife  may  do  tlie 
same  to  the  husband.  Others,  that  a  man  may  have  two 
teiees  or  snore  at  once,  for  that  these  things  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  God's  law,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  llome's  law;  so 
that  by  such  evd  and  fantastical  c^inions  some  have  not 
been  ai'rwd  indeed  to  marry  aud  keep  two  wives."  Here,  as 
in  the  bud,  we  may  unfold  those  subseiiuent  scenes  of  our 
story  which  spread  out  in  the  following  century ;  the  branch- 
ing out  of  the  non-conformists  into  their  vai'ious  sects ;  and 
the  indecent  haste  of  our  reformed  priesthood*  who,  in  their 
seal  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Kome,  desperately  submitted  to 
the  liberty  of  having  "two  wives  or  more!"  There  is  8 
proclamation  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays ; 
exhorted  on  the  principle,  not  only  that  "  men  should  abstain 
on  those  days,  and  forbear  their  pleasui'es  and  the  meats 
wherein  they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  subdne 
their  bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  poHcu. 
To  use  _fish  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  proht 
(if  many  who  he  Jisken  and  men  using  that  trade,  unto  the 
which  this  realm,  in  every  part  environed  with  the  seas,  and 
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■0  plentiful  of  freah  waters,  be  increased  the  nowiHhment  of 
the  land  by  saving  fiesli."  It  did  not  aeem  to  occur  to  tho 
king  in  council  tliat  the  butchers  might  have  bad  cause  to 
petition  against  this  monopoly  of  two  days  in  the  week 
granted  to  tho  fishmongers ;  and  muob  less,  that  it  was 
better  to  let  the  people  cat  flesh  or  fish  as  suited  their  con- 
venieney.  In  respect  to  the  religious  rite  itself,  it  was  evi- 
dently not  considered  as  an  essentiul  point  of  faith,  siace  the 
king  enforces  it  on  the  principle,  "  for  the  profit  and  com- 
modity of  his  realm."  Burnet  has  made  a  just  observation 
on  religious  fasts.*  , 

A  proclamation  against  eicesB  of  apparol,  iu  the  reigo  of 
Elizabeth,  and  renewed  many  years  after,  shows  the  Itucury  of 
dress,  which  was  indeed  eicessive.t  Tiiere  is  a  curious  one 
against  the  ieonoela*ts,  or  image-beakers  -and  pintnre- 
destroyeri,  for  which  the  antiquary  will  hold  her  in  high 
reverence.  Her  majesty  inftirmB  us,  that  "several  persons, 
ignorant,  malicious,  or  covetous,  of  late  years,  have  njoilod 
and  broken  ancient  monuments,  erected  only  to  akoia  a 
memori/  to  posterity,  and  not  to  nourish  any  kind  of  sitpersli- 
iion."  The  queen  laments  that  what  is  broken  and  spoiled 
would  be  now  hard  to  recover,  but  advises  her  good  people  to 
repair  them ;  and  eommanda  them  in  future  to  desist  from 
committing  such  injuries.  A  more  extraordinary  circum- 
Btance  than  the  proclamation  itself  was  the  manifestation  of 
her  majesty's  zeal,  in  subscribing  her  name  with  her  own 
land  to  every  proclamation  dispersed  throughout  England, 
^'hese   image-breakers  first  appeared  in  EUzabeth's   reign  j 

■  History  of  the  Reformation,  toI.  ii.  p.  9li,  fulio. 
+  In  Jane,  167*,  tbe  ijneen  iasned  from  her  "  Manonr  of  Greenwich" 
ihifi  proclamatian  ogainGt  '^  excesse  of  apparel,  and  tha  Haperflnitie  of  an- 
□«4^E3iLrye  forei^  wares  thereto  beloDginge,"  whieh  is  decliLred  to  hare 
"  gpowen  hy  Bufierance  to  such  s,ii  aitreiQitie,  that  the  manlfeBt  decaj,  not 
only  of  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  llie  whole  lealme  generaUj,  is  like  to 
Ilitlaw  by  briu^og  iuto  the  renlme  such  supsrSuities  of  silbea,  clotfaes  of 
gold,  ^Iver,  tad  other  moat  raine  devices,  of  so  grtata  eoste  for  the  quon- 
liiie  thereof  ;  as  nf  neceaaitie  the  moneyee  und  traasnre  of  the  reiilme  is, 
andmuatbe,  yeerelyconTByedontoftha  Eiame."  ThisisfolIowedbythreeMo 
leaves  minutely  deseriUng  what  may  be  worn  on  the  dresses  of  every  grade 
of  persona  ;  desoeoding  tii  sneb  miimtin^  as  to  cole  what  clssses  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  put  lace,  or  fringes,  or  borders  of  velvet  upon  tbeit  gowns 
suid  petticoats,  under  pain  of  fine  or  pur.islunent,  because  improper  for 
their  station,  and  abuve  their  nieans.  The  order  appears  to  have  been 
I  avtided,  (or  it  was  fallowed  by  another  in  Fehniary,  IGBO,  wMeh  reeapitQ- 
I  Itttes  these  prohibitions,  and  renders  tiiem  more  Btringent, 
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it  was  afterwai'ds  thi^t  tliey  flourished  in  all  the  perfectioa 
of  their  handiei'aft,  and  liave  contrivwl  that  these  monu- 
Hienta  of  art  shall  carry  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
Ibeir  SSAUE  and  of  their  Offe.  Thi;^^  image-breakera,  ao 
famous  in  our  history,  had  already  appeared  under  Heuiy 
the  Eighth,  and  continued  their  practical  zeal,  iu  spite  of 
prodamationB  and  remonHtrancea,  till  they  had  accomphshed 
their  work.  In  IGil  an  order  was  pubJiBhed  by  the  Oom- 
mona,  that  they  should  "take  away  alt  scandalous  pictures 
out  of  churches :"  hut  more  was  intended  than  waa  espressed; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  people  did  not  at  first  carry  their 
barbarous  practice  against  all  Art  to  the  lengths  which  they 
afterwards  did,  till  they  were  instructed  hy  primle  ivjbrma- 
tion!  Dowsing's  Journal  has  been  published,  and  shows  what 
the  order  meant !  He  was  their  giant  destroyer !  Such  are 
the  Machiavelian  secrets  uf  revolntionary  governments  ;  they 
give  a  public  order  in  moderate  words,  but  the  secret  one,  for 
the  deed*,  is  that  of  extermination !  It  was  this  sort  of  men 
who  discharged  their  prisoners  by  giving  a  secret  sign  to  lead 
them  to  their  execution! 

The  proclamations  of  James  the  First,  by  their  number, 
are  Baid  to  have  sunk  then-  value  with  the  people.*  He  was 
fond  of  giving  them  gentle  advice;  and  it  is  said  hy  Wilson 
that  there  was  an  intention  to  have  this  king's  printed  pro- 
clamations bound  up  in  a  volume,  that  better  notice  might  be 
taken  of  the  matters  contained  in  them.  There  is  more  than 
one  to  yani  the  people  against  "speaking  too  freely  of 
matters  above  their  reach,"  prohibiting  all  "nndutiful 
speeches."     I  suspect  that  many  of  these  proclaroatious  are 

*  The  lint  of  a  ver;  fev  of  tboae  issued  at  tlie  emlj  pact  ol  ha  leiga 
may  illuatrate  this.  In  1601  whs  iinbiielieil  a,  "  ProclBiaatioii  for  tbe  tru« 
windinfi  or  fulding  of  wnola,"  as  wbI!  as  oua  "  For  the  dne  rogulation  Of 
prices  of  victasla  witbin  the  verge  of  Kent."  Iu  1605,  "Against  certain 
cslunmious  BOCiDises  coneemiiig  tbe  chnrcb.  gOTernmenl  uf  Sootliuid."  In 
1608,  "AprocJanrntioOHgainBtmBkingHtarcli."  In  1612,  "  Tluit  none  buy 
or  sell  an;  bullion  of  gold  and  silver  at  higher  prices  than  is  appointed,  to 
be  paid  for  the  same."  Another  against  dying  silk  with  slip  or  anfcoirnpt 
staff.  In  1613,  for  "Frohibiting  the  nntimely  bringing  in  of  wines,"  as 
well  as  foe  "  Prohibiting  the  publishing  of  any  roporta  or  writings  of 
duels,"  and  also  "The  importation  of  felt  hats  or  caps."  In  1616, 
"Frohibiling  the  making  of  glass  with  timber  or  wood,"  because  "of  late 
yeeres  tlie  waste  of  wood  and  timber  hath  been  exceeding  great  and  into- 
teiable,  by  the  glassehouses  and  ghissewarkcs  of  late  in  dircrs  ports 
erected,"  and  which  his  luojcsty  fears  may  have  the  eifect  rf  dappving 
England  of  timber  to  cc— ' — ' ' ' 
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^tiie  composition  of  the  king's  own  hand;  he  was  often  liis 
own  secretary.  There  is  an  admirable  one  against  private 
duds  and  challenges.  The  curious  ono  respecting  CowcU'a 
"  Interpreter  "  is  a  sort  of  I'oyal  review  of  some  of  the  arcana 
of  state ;  I  refer  to  the  quotation.* 

'ill  preserve  a  passage  of  a  proclamation  "  against  excess 
of  lavish  and  licentious   speech,"     James  was  a  king   of 
ords ! 

AKhongli  the  coininixtare  of  nntionii,  CDSflaence  of  nmbasiuidors,  unit  tlie 
nlation  nbicb  tbe  afiairB  of  our  MagdoiDH  bave  hiil  tavaida  tho  bnsjnesi 
tad  intereata  of  foreign  aUtes  hiTe  canwd,  during  our  regiment  (govem- 
greater  opsnneas  and  liberty  of  diaeonrae,  even  conCBming  Mir- 
BTiTE  {wbich  are  no  lAemfi  or  sjiljculi  fit  for  rulgar  peraoiij  or 
mtelijiga),  thitn  bntb  been  in  former  tiinea  nsed  or  pennitted  ;  and 
■Itbough  in  our  own  nature  and  Jndgtnent  ve  du  well  allow  of  convenient 
frtedom  of  ipcteh,  esteeming  an;  over-curionB  or  restrained  hands  cairied 
in  tliat  kind  rather  ta  a  weakness,  or  else  over-much  nrerity  of  goveni- 
ment  than  otherwise  ;  jet  for  m  mueh  a>  it  is  oome  to  otir  eare,  byeonnnoa 
lepoit,  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  more  UcenUuuB  passage  of  lai-iik  dii- 
coKTie  and  bold  tenrure  t»  matttri  of  ttate  than  is  fit  to  be  suffered  :  We 
give  tliis  wandng,  io.,  to  take  heed  kom  (ftey  intermeddle  b^  pen  or  aptteh 
with  caiaet  of  <rfo(e  and  leorete  of  empire,  rfther  at  home  or  abroad,  bnt 
contain  tbemselvea  within  that  modest  and  revertnt  regard  of  matlfliB 
aboTe  their  reaiih  and  calling  ;  nor  to  give  any  manner  af  applunae  to  such 
diaconree,  without  aoqnunting  one  of  onr  privy  council  within  the  space 
tf  tvent;-four  hours." 

It  seems  that  "the  hold  speakers,"  as  certain  persons  were 
then  denominated,  practised  an  old  artiiice  of  lauding  his 
majesty,  while  they  severely  arraigned  the  counsels  of  the 
cabinet;  on  this  James  observes,  "Neither  let  any  man  rais- 
taie  uB  so  much  as  to  think  that  by  giving  fair  and  specious 
attributes  to  our  person,  they  cover  the  scandals  which,  they 
otheiwise  lay  upon  our  government,  but  conceive  that  we 
make  no  other  construction  of  them  hut  as  fine  and  artificial 
iglosses,  the  better  to  give  passage  to  the  rest  of  their  impu- 
'  itions  and  scandals." 

This  was  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 

agn ;  he  repeated  it  in  the  nineteenth,  and  he  might  havo 

iceeded  to  "tbe  crack  of  doom"  with  the  same  effect ! 

Ruahworth,  in  his  second  volume  of  Historical  Collections, 

preserved  a  considerable  number  of  the  proclamations  of 

iOharles  the  First,  of  which  many  are  remarkable ;  hut  latterly 

they  mark  the  feverish  state  of  his  reign.     One  regulates 

access  lor  cm'e  of  the  king's  evil— by  which  his  majesty,  it 

*  I  iiave  noticed  it  in  Oalomitica  of  A  atbors. 
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-appeaw,  "  hath  had  good  suecesa  therein ; ' '  but  thong;li  n 
and  willing  »a  any  king;  or  queeu  of  this  renlm  ever  was  ti 
lieve  the  distresses  of  his  good  eubjects,  "  his  majesty  com- 
inftTjda  to  change  the  seasons  for  his  '  sacred  tonch '  Jrom 
Eafiter  and  Whitsuntide  to  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  as  times 
more  eonvenient  for  the  temperature  of  the  aeasou,"  &c. 
Another  against  "departure  out  of  the  realm  without  license." 
One  to  erect  an  office  "  for  the  suppression  of  cursing  and 
swearing',"  to  receive  the  forfeitures ;  againat  "  libellons  and 
seditious  pamphlets  tad  discourses  from  Scotland,"  framed  bj 
factious  spirits,  and  I'epublished  va  London — this  was  in  1640; 
and  Charles,  at  the  cneis  of  that  great  iasurteotion  in  whicli 
he  was  to  he  at  once  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  fondly 
imagined  that  the  possessors  of  t]iese"acandii]ous"  pamphleta 
would  bring  them,  as  he  proclaimed  "to  one  of  his  majestylg 
justices  of  peace,  to  be  by  him  sent  to  one  of  hia  priacip^ 
secretaries  of  state ! " 

On  the  Kcstoration,  Charles  the  Second  had  to  court  \ 
people  by  his  domestic  relations.     He  early  h 
markable  proclamation,  which  one  would  think  reflected  ^ 
his  favourite  companions,   and  which  strongly  marks  tM 
moral  disorders  of  those  depraved  and  wretchM  times,    it  a 
agaiaat  "vicious,  debauched,  and  profane  persons !  "  whoa 
thus  described : — 

"  A  sort  of  men  of  ■whom  -we  hare  heard  mueb,  nnd  a  

ashamed  ;  who  Bpend  their  timo  in  taverus,  tippling-houses  and  dfr- 
haocbeH  ;  giviue  au  nther  etiJicnee  r>f  ikdr  offeetiort  la  us  bat  in  driidbmy 
ouf  health,  and  inTeighitig  againat  all  otherE  who  are  not  of  theii  own. 
diunluU  temper  ;  and  who,  in  truth,  have  nioif  dUeredited  our  aiu«,  \g 
tiie  litense  of  their  immaera  and  lives,  thaa  they  could  ever  advance  it  ^ 
their  affeotjon  or  oourage.  Wo  hope  all  iwruona  of  honoor,  or  in  place  aaA 
aathority,  will  m  tar  assist  oa  in  diBdjuatenandug  such  men,  tiiat  th^ 
^acretioQ  and  ihame  will  poiaiuide  thsm  to  reform  what  their  cunstdeuoa 
woold  not ;  and  that  the  dispteasuro  of  good  meu  toworda  them  maj 
EQppl;  vihsA  the  !ana  havo  nut,  and,  it  maj  be,  caanot  veil  provide 
agaiaat ;  there  being  b;  the  licenee  and  CDiruptioa  of  the  CimeE,  and  the 
depraved  nature  of  man,  manj  enonoilies,  scandals,  and  impieties  in  piao- 
tice  and  manners,  which  lata  tanHol  well  dacrihe,  oiul  cmatqiienlly  not 
tnovgh  provide  againtt,  which  niaj,  by  the  example  and  aeveHt;  of 
tuooB  men,  be  easil;  diBcountcnanced,  and  by  degrees  suppreiBed." 

Surely  the  gravity  and  moral  severity  of  Clarendon  dicb 
this  proclamation !  which  must  have  afforded  some  mirth  ii 
the  gay,  debauched  circle,  the  loose  cronies  of  royalty ! 

Jt  is  curious  that,  in  16C0,  Charles  the  Second  issued  a  lon| 
proolamatiou  for  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and  alleges  Ec 
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B3£  tlie  Eame  reason  as  -we  found  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  pro- 
P'daination,  "  for  the  good  it  producee  in  the  employment  of 
fitkermen."     No  ordinaries,  taverns,  Ac,  to  miike  any  supper 
on  Friday  nights,  eitier  in  Lent  or  out  of  Lent. 

Cliarles  the  Second  issued  proclainationB  "to  repress  the 
excess  of  gilding  of  coaches  and  chariots,"  to  restrain  the 
waste  of  gold,  which,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  excessive  use 
of  gilding,  bad  grown  scarce.  Against  "tJie  exportation  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  at  higher  rates  than 
in  our  mint,"  alluding  to  a  statute  made  in  the  ninth  year  of 
lEdwai'd  the  Third,  called  the  Statute  of  Money.  Against 
building  in  and  about  London  and  Westminater,  in  1661 : 
"  The  iiiconvenieceea  daily  growing  by  increaie  of  new  build- 
ings are,  that  the  people  increasing  in  such  great  numbers, 
are  not  well  to  be  governed  by  the  wonted  officers ;  the  prices 
of  victuals  are  enhanced  j  the  health  of  the  subject  inhabiting 
the  cities  much  endan^red,  and  many  good  towns  and 
boroughs  unpeopled,  and  in  their  trades  much  deeayed^fre- 
quent  fires  occasioned  by  timber-buildings."  It  orders  to 
build  with  biick  and  stone,  "which  would  beautify,  and  make 
an  unitbrmity  io  the  buildings ;  and  which  are  not  only  more 
durable  and  safe  against  fii«,  but  by  experience  ai'G  found  to 
be  of  little  more  if  not  less  ehari/e  than  the  huildj-jig  ivith 
timber."  We  must  infer  that,  by  the  general  use  of  timber, 
it  had  considerably  risen  in  price,  while  brick  and  stone  not 
then  being  generally  used,  became  as  cheap  as  wood !  * 

The  most  remarkable  proclamations  of  Charles  the  Second 
are  those  which  concern  the  regolationa  of  cotFee-housoB,  and 
one  for  putting  them  down;t  to  restrain  the  spreading  of 

*  Lilly,  lie  astroli^er,  in  hia  memoira,  notes  that  Thnmaa  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundal  (the  fauions  ooUeetor  of  the  Arnndelian  morblea  now  at  Oi- 
fbrd),  "  Lmuglit  orer  the  new  way  of  building  with  brick  in  the  city, 
greatly  to  the  safoty  of  the  city,  and  preaerratioa  of  tlie  wood  of  thia  na- 

f  Thi^  prochnnation  "for  the  BupproKsion  of  coSee-honsea"  bears  date 
SoBeiaher  SO,  IGTG,  and  is  stated  to  have  hceii  iEsncd  because  "  the  mul- 
titude  of  eefiee-houBes,  hitel;  set  up  and  kept  within  lias  kingdom,  and 
r  tlie  gceU  reaoii  of  idle  and  dissipated  persons  to  them,  have  produced  very 
B«TiI  and  dangerous  eSecta,"  jiarticnJarly  in  spreading  of  ToinourB,  and  In- 
Vdudug  tradeemea  to  neglect  their  ealling,  tending  te  the'dangor  of  the 
'  ommoDweal,  by  tha  idle  waste  of  time  and  money.  It  therefore  orders 
_11  coffee-housa  keepere  ' '  that  they,  er  any  of  them,  do  not  preeiune  from 
ftaid  after  the  tenlji  day  of  January  next  easaing,  to  keep  any  pnbliek 
J«offee-houHe,  ot  utter,  or  sell  by  retail,  in  his,  her,  or  their  hnuBe,  or 
E  lumsee  (to  be  spent  or  coDBumed  witbin  ihe  same),  any  coffee,  chocolaU, 
I'jdurbett,  or  lea  ;  as  they  will  answer  it  at  their  utmost  peiil." 
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false  news,  nnd  licentious  talking  of  state  and  goverument,  the 
BpL'tikers  and  the  hearers  were  made  alike  punishable.  This 
was  highly  resented  aa  an  illegal  act  by  the  friends  of  c' 
freedom  ;  who,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  freed<Ha  a, 
the  coffee-houses,  under  the  promise  of  not  sanctioning  to 
sosaHe  speeches.  It  was  ui^d  by  the  court  lawyers,  as  ti 
high  Tory,  Roger  North,  tells  us,  that  the  ret^ling  oofi 
might  be  on  innocent  trdde,  wlien  not  used  in  tlie  nature  of  ^ 
common  assembly  to  discourse  of  matters  of  state  news  a: 
great  persons,  as  a  means  "to  discontent  the  people." 
the  other  side,  Kennet  asserted  that  the  discontents  exi 
before  they  ntet  at  the  coffee-houses,  and  that  the  proclai: 
tion  wail  only  intended  to  suppress  an  evil  which  was  not  ti 

be  prevented.     At  this  day  we  know  which  of  those  twi 

historians  exercised  the  truest  judgment.  It  was  not  the 
coffee-housea  which  produced  political  feeling,  but  the  reverse. 
Whenever  government  ascribes  efiects  to  a  cause  quite  inade- 
quate to  produce  them,  they  are  only  seeking  means  to  hide 
the  evil  which  they  are  too  weak  to  suppress. 


TKDE  SOUKCES  OF  SBCKKT  HISTOEY. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  liitherto  but  imperfectli 
comprehended  even    by  some  historians    themselves  ;    a 
has  too  often  incurred  the  satire,  and  even  the  contempt, 
those  volatile  spirits  who  play  about  the  superficies  of  toitl 
wanting  the  industry  to  view  it  on  more  than  one  side, 
those  superficial  readers  who  imagine  that  every  tale  is 
when  it  is  written. 

Secret  history  is  the  supplement  of  history  itself,  and  is 
great  corrector ;    and  the  combination  of  secret  with  pnl 
history  has  in  itself  a  perfection,  which  each  taken  se 
rately  has  not.      The  popular  Idstoriun  com]>oses  a,  plausible 
rather  than  an  accurate  tale ;    researches  too  fully  detailed 
would  injure  the  just  proportions,  or  urowd  the  bold  design,  of 
the  elegant  narrative  \  and  facts,  presented  as  they  occurred, 
would  not  adapt  themselves  to  thoso  theoretical  writers  of 
history  who  arrange  events  not  in  a  natural,  but  in  a  sys- 
tematic order.     But  in  secret  history  we  are  more  busied  in 
observing  what  passes  than  in  being  told  of  it. 
transformed  into  the  contemporaries  of  the  writers,  while 
are  standing  on  the  "vantage  ground"    of  their  posterii 
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thus  what  to  thera  appeared  ambiguous,  to  us  has 
ime  unquestionable  ;  what  was  secret  to  them  has  been 
conndcd  to  ua.  They  mark  the  begiunings,  and  we  the  ends. 
From  the  fulness  of  their  accounts  we  recover  much  wliich 
bad  been  lost  to  ua  in  the  general  views  of  history,  and  it  is 
by  this  more  intimate  acquaiatance  with  persons  and  circum- 
gtacces  that  we  are  enabled  to  correct  the  less  distinct,  and 
sometimes  the  fallacious  appearances  in  the  page  of  the  jiopu- 
lar  historian.  He  who  onl^  views  things  in  masses  will  have 
no  distinct  notion  of  any  one  particular ;  he  may  he  a  fanciful 
E*  or  a  passionate  historian,  but  he  is  not  the  historian  who  will 
V^  enlighten  while  he  charms. 

■  But  as  secret  hifltory  appears  to  deal  in  minute  thingt:,  its 

■  'ooDnexion  with  great  results  is  not  iiaunlly  suspected.      The 

circumstantiality  of  its  story,  the  changeable  shadows  of  its 
characters,  the  redundance  of  its  conversations,  and  the  many 
careless  auperfiuities  which  egotism  or  vanity  may  throw  out, 
geeni  usmilly  confounded  with  that  amtdl-talk  familiarly 
ii^Ttasd.  gosfiping.  But  the  goatiping  of  a  profound  politic- 
dan  or  a  vivacious  observer,  iii  one  of  their  letters,  or  in  their 
memoirs,  often,  by  a  spontaneous  stroke,  reveals  the  indi- 
vidual, or  by  a  simple  incident  unriddles  a  mysterious  event. 
"We  may  discover  the  value  of  these  pictures  of  human  nature, 
with  which  secret  history  abounds,  by  an  observation  which 
occurred  between  two  statesmen  in  office.  Lord  Eaby,  our 
'ambassador,  apologised  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  secretary 
of  state,  for  troubling  bim  with  the  minuter  circumstances 
which  occurred  in  hia  conferences ;  in  reply,  the  minister 
requests  the  ambassador  to  continue  the  same  manner  of 
writing,  and  alleges  an  eKcellent  reason :  "  Those  minute  cir- 
cumstances give  very  great  light  to  the  general  scope  and 
design  of  the  persons  negotiated  with.  And  I  own  tiiat 
notlung  pleases  me  more  in  that  valuable  coljeetion  of  the 
Cardinal  D'Ossat'a  letters,  than  the  nates  descriptions  which 
he  gives  of  the  looka,  Mstures,  and  even  tones  of  voice,  of  the 
persona  he  conferred  witli."  1  regret  to  liave  to  record  the 
opinions  of  another  noble  author,  who  recently  has  thrown 
,  out  some  degrading  notions  of  secret  history,  and  particularly 
of  the  historians.  I  would  have  silently  passed  by  a  vulgar 
writer,  superficial,  prgudiced,  and  uninformed,  but  as  so 
I  many  are  yet  deficient  in  correct  notions  of  secret  hintori/,  it 
■js  but  justice  that  their  representative  should  be  beard  before 
iihey  are  condemned. 
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His  lordahip  aays,  that  "  Of  late  the  appetite  for  . 
of  all  kinds  has  surprisingly  increased.  A  story  repeated  by 
the  Ducheaa  of  Portflmouth's  waiting- woman  to  Imrd 
Bochester's  valet  forms  the  subject  of  investigation  far  a 
philosophical  historian  ;  and  you  inay  heai'  of  an  assembly  of 
scholars  and  authors  discussing  the  validity  of  a  piece  of 
Humdal  invented  by  a  maid  of  honour  more  than  two  centu- 
ries ago,  and  repeated  to  an  obscure  writer  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth'a  housekeeper.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
Bee  the  letters  of  every  busy  triHer,  Yet  who  does  not  laugh 
at  such  men '("  This  is  the  attack  I  hut  as  if  some  half 
truths,  like  light  through  the  cranny  in  a  dark  room,  had 
just  dart-ed  in  a  stream  of  atoms  over  this  scoffer  at  secret 
history,  he  suddenly  views  his  object  with  a  very  diiierenfc 
appearance — for  his  loniship  justly  concludes  that  "  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  very 
entertaining ;  and  here  and.  there  among  the  rubbish  we  find 
hinta  that  may  give  the  philosopher  a,  clue  to  important  facts, 
and  afford  to  the  moralist  a  better  analysis  of  the  human 
mind  than  a  whole  library  of  metaphysics !"  The  philosopher 
may  well  abhor  all  intercourse  with  wits!  because  the  faculty 
of  judgment  is  usually  quiesct^ut  with  them ;  and  in  their 
oi^asm  they  furiously  decry  what  in  their  sober  senses  they 
as  eagerly  laud  !  Let  me  inform  hia  lordship,  that  "  the 
waiting-woman  and  the  valet ' '  of  eminent  persons  are  some- 
times no  unimportant  personages  in  hiatoiy.  By  the 
Memoires  de  Mom.  do  la  Forte,  premier  ralet-de-ahambre  d» 
Iiouia  JCZV.,  we  learn  what  before  "  the  valet  "  wrote  had 
not  been  known — the  shameful  arts  which  Mazarin  allowed 
to  be  practised,  to  give  a  bad  education  to  the  prince,  and  to 
mauiige  him  by  depraving  his  tastes.  Madame  de  MoUaviUe, 
in  her  Memoirs,  "  the  waiting  lady  "  of  our  Henrietta,  haa 
preserved  for  our  own  English  history  some  facts  which  have 
been  found  so  essential  to  the  narrative,  that  they  are  referred 
to  by  our  historians.  In  Gut  Jol^,  the  humble  dependant  of 
Cardinal  do  Ketz,  we  discover  an  unconscious  but  a  useful 
commentator  on  the  memoirs  of  his  master  ;  and  the  most 
affecting  personal  anecdotes  of  Charles  the  Tirst  have  been  . 
preserved  by  Thomas  Herbert,  his  gentleman  in  waiting ; 
Clery,  the  valet  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  with  pathetic  faithful- 
ness, has  shown  us  the  man  in  the  monarch  whom  he  served  ! 

Of  BBCBET  HI8TOKY  there  are  obviously  two  species ;  it  in 
positive,  or  it  is  relative.     It  b  positive,  when  the  facta  ara 
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H  first  ^ven  to  the  world ;  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  con  only  he 
W  drawn  from  our  own  personal  experience,  or  from  contempo- 
*-  rary  Jocunients  preflerved  in  tlieir  manuscript  state  in  public 
or  in  private  colleotiona  ;  or  it  is  relative,  in  proportion  to  the 
knawleilge  of  those  to  whom  it  ia  communicated,  and  will  he 
more  or  less  valued  accoriliog  to  the  acquisitions  of  the 
reader ;  aod  this  inferior  species  of  secret  history  is  drawn 
from  rare  and  obscure  hooks  and  other  published  authorities, 
often  OS  scarce  as  manuscripts. 

Some  experience  1  have  had  iu  those  literary  researcheB, 
where  cusiosity,  ever  wakeful  and  vigilant,  discovers  among 
contemporary  manuscripts  new  facts ;  illustrations  of  old 
ones ;  and  sometimes  detects,  not  merely  by  conjecture,  the 
concealed  causes  of  many  events ;  often  opens  a  scene  in 
which  some  well-known  personage  ia  exliibited  iu  n  new 
character ;  and  thus  penetrates  beyond  those  generalising 
representations  which  satisfy  the  superficial,  and  often  cover 
the  page  of  history  with  delusion  and  fiction. 

It  ia  only  since  the  latter  ifisritution  of  national  libraries 
that  these  immenfie  collections  of  manuscripts  have  been  form- 
ed ;  with  us  they  are  an  undeacribabte  variety,  usually  clashed 
under  the  vague  title  of  "state-papers."*  The  instructions 
of  ambassadors,  but  more  particularly  their  own  dispatches  ;. 
charters  and  chxonieles  brown  with  antiquity,  which  preserve 
a  world  which  had  been  else  lost  for  us,  lilce  the  one  before  the 
deluge;  series  upon  series  of  private  coiTespondence,  among 
which  we  discover  the  most  confidential  communications, 
designed  by  the  writers  to  have  been  destroyed  by  tlie  hand, 
which  received  them ;  memoirs  of  individuals  by  themselves 
or  by  their  friends,  such  as  are  now  published  by  the  pomp  of 
vanity,  or  the  faithlessness  of  their  possessors ;  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous collections  formed  by  all  kinds  of  persons,  charac- 
f -teristic  of  alt  countries  and  of  all  eras,  materials  for  the  history 
^^man . — records  of  the  force  or  of  the  feebleness  of  the  Iimnan 
nderstanding,  and  still  the  monuments  of  tbeir  passions. 
■  The  original  collectors  of  these  dispersed  manuscripts  were 
trace  of  ingenious  men,  silent  benefactors  of  mankind,  to 
Pwhom  justice  has  not  yet  been  fully  awarded  ;  hut  in  their 
fervoui-  of  accumulation,  everything  in  a  manuscript  state 

*  Tlie  laige  mass  of  impartant  docimientE  ia  tha  IfatiDiiA]  BtnCe-paper 
OiEcB  iiaa  recGDtlj  been  niEide  available  la  the  use  of  the  bistorio  aladent, 
wicb  the  beat  raaulti,  unil  canntit  foil  to  hxfe  impoiUuit  infiuenca  oil  ih» 
fatura  hiatoric  litenitBre  of  the  oonntij. 
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bore  if3  spell ;  aetjuiBition  was  the  sole  point  aimed  at  by  > 
early  collectors,  and  to  this  these  searchiag  spirits  e&cntit 
their  fortunes,  their  ease,  and  their  days;  but  life  would  hvfip 
been  too  short  to  have  decided  on  the  intrinBie  value  of  tl 
manuscripts  flawing  in  a  stream  to  the  collectors  ;  and  si 
pressiou,  even  of  the  disjointed  reveries  of  madmen,  or 
eensihle  madness  of  projectors,  might  have  been  iiididgii 
capricious  taste,  or  what  has  proved  more  injurious  to  ! ' 
ricul  pursuits,  that  party-feeling  which  ham  frequently 
hilated  the  memorials  of  their  advorsaries.* 

These  manuscript  coUeetious  now  assume  a  formidal 
appearance.  A  toikome  march  over  these  "  Alps  rising  over 
Alps!"  a  voyage  in  "a  sea  without  n  shore!"  has  tamed  awaj 
most  historians  from  their  severer  duties ;  those  tvbo  have 
grasped  at  early  celebrity  have  been  satisfied  to  have  given  a 
new  form  to,  rather  than  contributed  to  the  new  matter  o£ 
history.  The  very  sight  of  these  masses  of  history  has  ter- 
rified some  modern  historians.  When  P6re  Daniel  undertook 
a  history  of  France,  the  learned  Boiviu,  the  king's  librarian, 
opened  for  his  inspection  an  immense  treasure  of  charters, 
and  another  of  royal  autograph  letters,  and  another  of  pri- 
vate correspondence ;  treasures  reposing;  in  fourteen  huniu^ 
folios  1  The  modem  historian  passed  two  hours  impatiently 
looking  over  them,  but  frightened  at  another  plunge  into  the 
gulf,  this  Curtius  of  history  wonid  not  immolate  himself  for 
his  country!  He  wrote  a  civil  letter  to  the  librarian  for  his 
"supernumerary  kindness,"  but  insinuated  that  he  could 
write  a  very  readable  history  witiiout  any  further  wd  of  such 
paperagseg  or  "  paper-rubbish."  Pare  Daniel,  therefor^ 
"quietly  sat  down  to  his  history,"  copying  others — a  com- 
pliment  which  was  never  returned  by  any  one  :  but  there  was 
this  striking  novelty  in  his  "  readable  history,"  that  according 
to  the  accurate  computation  of  Count  BoulainviUiers,  Pere 
Daniel's  history  of  France  contains  ten  thousand  blunders  I 
The  same  circumstance  has  been  told  me  by  a  living  histo- 
rian of  the  late  Gilbert  Stuart;  who,  on  some  manuscript 
volumes  of  letters  being  pointed  out  to  him  when  composing' 
his  history  of  Scotland,  confessed  that  "  what  was  already 
printed  was  more  than  he  was  able  to  read!"  and  thus  much 
for  his  theoretical  history,  written  to  run  counter  to  another 
theoretical  history,  being  Stuart  versus  Kobertson  !     They 

*  See  wbst  I  have  eaji  of  *'  Suppressors  and  DilnpirlBtors  of  Hi 
scripts,"  tqI.  ii.  p.  US. 
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equally  depend  on  the  simplicity  of  their  readers,  and  the 
oharma  of  style  !  Another  historian,  AuquetiJ,  the  author  of 
L'Es27rU  de  la  lArjue,  haa  deBcribed  his  embarrassment  at  an 
inspection  of  the  contemporary  manuscripts  of  that  period. 
After  thirteen  years  of  reaearehes  to  glean  whatever  secret 
history  printed  books  afforded,  the  author,  residing  in  tho- 
eountry,  resolved  to  visit  the  royal  lihraiy  at  Paris.  Mon- 
sieur Melot  receiving  hira  witli  that  kindness  which  is  one- 
pf  the  official  duties  of  tbe  public  librarian  fcowai-ds  the  stu- 
opened  tlie  cabinets  in  which  were  deposited  the 
es  of  French  history. — "  This  is  what  you  require ! 
'^trane  here  ut  all  times,  and  you  shall  be  attended  I"  said  the^ 
JKbrarian  to  the  young  historian,  who  stood  by  with  a  sort  of 
shudder,  while  he  opened  cabinet  after  cabmet.  •  The  intrepid 
investigator  repeated  his  visits,  looking'  over  tlio  mass  as- 
chance  directea,  attacking  one  si#,  and  then  flying  to  an- 
other. The  historian,  who  had  felt  no  weariness  during' 
thirteen  yeare  among  printed  books,  discovered  that  he  was 
now  engaged  in  a  task' apparently  always  beginning,  and 
never  ending!  The  "Esprit  de  la  Ligue"  was  however  en- 
riched by  labours  which  at  the  moment  appeared  ho  barren. 

(The  study  of  these  paperatsei  is  not  perhaps  so  disgusting^ 
ju  the  impatient  Pere  Daniel  imagined ;  there  is  a  Sterary 
fiiscination  in  looking  over  the  same  papers  which  tbe  great 
iCharacters  of  history  once  held  and  wrote  on ;  catching  from 
tfaemselves  their  secret  sentiments ;  and  olten  detecting  so 
■many  of  tlieir  unrecorded  actions  \  By  habit  the  toil  be- 
leomes  light ;  and  with  a  keen  inquisitive  spirit  even  delight- 
fijl!  I'or  what  is  more  delightful  to  the  curious  than  to 
make  I'resli  discoveries  every  day  ?  Addison  has  a  true  and 
pleasing  observation  on  such  pursuits.  "  Our  employment* 
are  converted  into  amusements,  so  that  even  in  those  objects 
which  were  indifferent,  or  even  displeasing  to  ns,  the  mind 
t  only  gradually  loses  its  aversion,  hut  conceives  a  certain 
idnesa  and  afi'ection  for  them."  Addison  illustrates  this 
by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  who  by  habit 
[  incredible  pleasure  in  searching  into  rolls  and  records, 
he  preferred  them  to  Virgil  and  Cicero!  The  faoulty-ol 
iosity  is  as  fervid,  and  even  as  refined  in  its  search  i^er 
tliat  of  taste  in  the  objects  of  imagination ;  and  th» 
3  indidged,  tbe  more  exquisitely  it  is  enjoyed ! 
The  popular  hi storians  of  Kngland  and  of  France  have,  in 
truth,  made  little  use  of  manuscript  researches.     Life  is  very 
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sliort  for  long  liistorieB  ;  aii<l  those  who  rage  with  an  nvittity 
ol'  fame  or  prolit  w-ill  gladly  taste  the  fruit  which  they  cannob 
ninture.  Beaearclies  too  remotely  soug'ht  nfter,  or  too  alowly 
acquired,  or  too  fully  detailed,  would  be  eo  maay  ohstruel"  '"^ 
ill  the  smooth  texturo  of  n  narrative.  Our  theoretical  b 
riiins  write  from  sorao  particular  ajid  preconceived  i 
unlike  Livy,  aiid  De  Thou,  and  Machiavel,  wiio  i' 
events  in  their  natural  order,  theie  cluster  them  togath«T  h 
the  lanciful  threads  of  some  political  or  moral  tiieory,  1] 
which  facts  are  diatort-ed,  di^plnt^ed,  and  sometimes  altog< " 
omitted !  One  single  original  docuHtent  has  socnet 
ahaJien  into  dust  their  Palladian  edifice  of  history.  At  t 
moment  Hnme  was  sendinff  some  sheMte  of  his  hiatwy  1 
press,  Hurdin's  State  Papers  appeai'ed.  And  we  are  htg^ 
amused  and  instructed  by  a  letter  of  our  historian  to-1* 
rival,  Bobertaou,  who  probably  found  himself  often  in  1 
same  forlorn  situation.  Our  liistorian  discovered  in  tlisi  o 
lection  what  compelled  him  to  retract  his  preconceived  syat 
— be  hurries  to  stop  the  press,  and*paints  hia  confuaicm  aaj 
his  anxiety  with  all  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  bis  natoM 
"Weareall  in  the  wrong!"  he  exclaims.  Of  Hume  I  havfl 
heard  that  certain  manuscripts  at  tbe  State  Paper  Office  bad 
been  prepared  for  bis  inspection  during  a  fortnight,  bat  I " 
never  could  muster  courage  to  pay  his  promised  visit, 
fied  with  the  common  accounts,  and  the  most  obvious  a 
of  bietory,  when  librarian  at  tjie  Advocates'  Library,  wbei 
yet  maybe  examined  the  books  he  used,  marked  by  his  haad^ 
be  spread  the  volumes  about  the  sofa,  from  which  he  rarely 
rose  to  pursue  obscure  inquii-ies,  or  delay  by  fresh  diffi- 
culties the  page  which  every  day  was  growing  under  I ' 
charming  pen.  A  strilung  proof  of  his  careless  Iiapptoew  ] 
discovered  in  his  never  ivjiijrring  to  the  perfect  edition  i' 
"Whitelocke'a  Memorials"  of  1732,  but  to  the  old  truneata 
and  faithless  one  of  1682. 

Dr.  Birch  was  a  writer  with  no  genius  for  composition,  b 
one  to  whom  British  history''  stands  more  indebted  than  tl 
any  superior  author ;  his  incredible  love  of  labour,  i 
scribing  with  his  own  hand  a  large  library  of  maucseriptaT" 
Irom  originals  dispersed  in  public  and  in  private  repositories, 
lias  enriched  tbe  British  Museum  by  thousands  of  the  mosfc 
authentic  documents  of  genuine  secret  hiatory.    He  once  pco* 
jccttid  a  collection  of  original  historical  letters,  for  which  hofl 
had  prepared  a  preface,  wliere  I  find  the  following  p 
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I  ■— -"  It  i«  a  more  important  service  to  the  public  to  contribute 
'  aotnethin-ff  not  lefore  hnown  to  the  general  fund  of  history, 
than  to  give  new  form  and  colour  to  what  we  ^ire  already 
possessed  of,  by  Buperaddiug  refinement  and  ornament,  which 
too  often  tend  to  dUguite  the  real  Hate  of  tie  facts;  a  fault 
not  to  be  atoned  for  by  tlie  pomp  of  «i>/le,  or  even  the  fine 
eloquence  of  the  historian."  This  was  an  oUique  stroke 
aimwl  at'Eobertion,  to  whom  Birch  had  generously  opened 
the  stores  of  history,  for  the  Scotch  historian  had  needed  all 
hiBcharity;  bat  Bobertaon's  attractive  inventions  and  highly- 
finished  compoEition  seduce  the  public  taste ;  and  we  may 
fot^vo  the  latent  spark  of  envy  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the 
man,  who  was  profoundly  skilled  in  delving  in  the  native 
beds  of  orsj  bnt  not  in  fashioning  it;  and  whose  own 
neglected  historical  works,  constructed  on  the  true  principles 
of  secret  histoiy,  we  may  aften  turn  over  to  correct  the 
erroneous,  the  prqudiced,  and  the  artful  accounts  of 
those  who  have  covered  their  faults  by  "  the  pomp  of  style, 
and  the  eloqjience  of  the  historian."  ,        • 

The  large  manuscript  collections  of  original  documents, 
from  whence  may  be  drawn  what  I  have  caHeA  poiitioe  secret 
Itiitorg,  are,  as  I  observed,  comparatively  of  modem  existence. 
I   Formerly  they  were  widdy  dispersed  in  private  hands ;  and 
I   the  nature  of  such  Bouroes  of  historic  discovery  but  rarely 
1  oceurred  to  our  writers.     Even  had  they  sought  them,  thetr 
s  must  have  been  partial  and  accidental.     Lord  Hard- 
B  has  observed,  that  there  are  still  many  untoacbed  ma- 
HBcript  collections  within  these  kingdoms,  which,  through 
e  ignorance  or  inattention  of  their  owners,  are  condemned 
liit  and  obscurity;  but  how  valuable  and  essentia!  they 
i'  be  to  the  interests  of  authentic  bistoty  and  of  sacred 
bli,  cannot  be  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the 
eent  publications  of  the  Marlborough  and  the  Shrewsbury 
fPapers  by  Arehdeaeon  Cose.*     The  editor  was  fully  autho- 

*  Tha  "  Convftj  Fapeca"  mnttin  UDpublisiied.     From  'what  1  have  ol- 
■  read;  been  favoared  with  the  sight  of,  I  may  veutare  to  predict  ttiat  onr 
"  '  jrj  may  receive  &om  them  eohig  impartaDt  acceeuon.     The  reader  aia.3 
a  lively  Bonunary  of  the  contents  of  th«s»  Papeta  in  B'raae  WiUpole's 
t  of  his  visit  to  Kagley,  in   his  letter  to  George  ftlontaeae,  2(ltli 
t,  1T5S.     The  lUght  Son.   Jolia  Wilson  Crokcr,  with  whom    the 
is  of  Hertford  had  plaood  the  disposal  of  the  Uuaway  Papers,  is  also 
wsaession  of  the Throidcmoitoa  Papers,  of  which  the  reader  may  Ufce- 
e  observe  a  parljeiilar  notijo  in  Sir  Henry  Wothm'a  will,    in   Imak 
Hon'a  Uvea.     CnanoEed  treasures  lie  in  the  State-iapar  office. 
C  C  2 
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need  to  observe,  "It  U  singular  that  those   transact 
shouM  either  have  been  pa^ed  over  in  silence,  or  imperfec 
represented  by  most  of  our  national  historiana."  Our  n 
history  would  have  been  a  mere  political  romance,  w; 
the  astonishing  picture  of  William  and  his  minister)!,  ext 
bited    in    those   unquestionable    documonta.      Burnet   ^ 
among  the  first  of  our  modem  historians  who  showed,  t 
world  the  preciousnesa  of  such  materials,  in  his  "  History  ^ 
the  Eeformation,"  which  he  laigely  drew  from  the  Cottoai 
collection.      Our  early  historians  only    repeated  a  tale  t 
times  told.     Milton,  who  wanted  not  for  literary  diligenoB, 
had  no  freah  stores  to  open  for  liis  "  History  of  England ;" 
whiie  Hume  despatches,  comparatively  in  a  few  pages,  a  sub- 
ject which  has  afforded  to  the  fervent  diligence  of  my  learned 
friend  Sharon  Turner  volumes  precious  to  the  antiquary,  tlw 
lawyer,  and  the  philosopher.  .  j 

To  iliustrate  my  idea  of  the  usefulness  and  of  the  absolut^ 
necessity  of  skcbet  histoby,  I  fix  first  on  a  public 
And  secondly  on  a  public  character ;  both  I'emarliable  i 
own  modem  history,  and  both  serving  to  expose  the  fall 
cioUB  appearances  of*  popular  history  by  authorities  indi 
putably  genuine.  The  eeettt  is  the  Restoration  qf  Chailq 
the  Second;  and  the  eharacter  is  that  of  Mary,  tlie  que^i  a 
WiUiam  the  Third. 

In  history  the  Itestorntion  of  Charles  appears  i 
splendour — the  king  is  joyfully  received  at  Dover,  and  tiri 
shore  is  covered  by  his  subjects  on  their  knees— nyowda  i; 
the  great  hurry  to  Canterbury— the  army  is  drawn  i 
number  and  with  a  splendour  that  had  never  been  cquallfid-ei 
his  enthusiastic  reception  is  on  his  birthday,  for  that  waa 
the  lucky  day  fixed  on  for  his  entrance  into  the  metropolis — 
in  a  word,  all  that  is  told  in  history  describes  a  monarch  the 
most  powerfid  and  the  most  happy.  One  of  the  tracts  of  the 
day,  entitled  "  England's  Triumph,"  in  the  mean  quaintnew 
of  the  style  of  the  times,  tells  us  that  "  The  soldiery,  who  hs/d 
hitherto  made  clvbi  trump,  resolve  now  to  enthrone  the  Jc' 
of  hearts.^'  Turn  to  the  faithful  memorialist,  who  a 
knew  the  secrets  of  the  Jring's  heart,  and  who  was  himself  ai 
actor  behind  the  curtain  ;  tui-n  to  Clarendon,  in  his  own  Iiifi 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  power  of  the  king  was  then  ■ 
dubious  fls  when  he  was  an  exile ;  and  his  feelings  were  i 
much  racked,  that  he  had  nearly  resolved  on  a  last  flight. 

Clarendon,  in  noticing  the  temjier  and  spirit  of  that  tut 
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[observes,  "  Whoever  reflects  upon  all  tliis  composition  nf  con- 
tradictory wishes  and  eipecbations,  must  confesa  tliut  the 
king  was  not  yet  the  master  of  the  kingdom,  nor  his  autho- 
rity and  securiti/  such  as  the  general  noise  and  acclamation, 
the  hells  and  tJie  honjlres,  proclaimed  it  to  be." — "  The  first 
mortifioatiou  the  king  met  with  aa  aoon  as  he  arrived  at  Can- 
terbury, irithiii  three  hours  after  he  landed  at  Dover."  Cla- 
rendon then  relates  how  many  the  king  found  there,  who, 
while  they  wwted  with  joy  to  kks  his  hand,  also  came  with 
importunate  solicitations  for  themselves  ;  forced  him  to  give 
them  present  andience,  in  which  they  reckoned  np  the  insup- 
portable losseB  undergone  by  themselves  or  their  fathers ; 
demanding  some  grant,  or  promise  of  such  or  sueh  offices ; 

^fiome  even  for  more !  "  pressing  for  two  or  three  with  such 
confidence  and  importunity,  and  with  such  tedious  discourses, 
that  the  king  was  extremely  nauseated  with  their  suits, 
though  his  modesty  knew  not  how  to  break  from  them ;  that 
he  no  sooner  got  into  his  chamber,  which  for  some  hours  he 
was  not  able  to  do,  than  he  lamented  the  condition  to  uihic/t 
he  found  he  must  be  subject;  and  did,  in  truth,  from  that 
minute,  contract  such  a  prejudice  against  some  of  those  per- 

Isons."  But  a  ^eater  mortification  was  to  follow,  and  one 
which  had  nearly  thrown  the  king  into  despair. 
General  Monk  had  from  the  beginning  to  this  instant  acted 
very  mysteriously,  never  corresponding  with  nor  answering  a 
letter  of  the  king's,  so  that  his  raaj*sty  was  frequently  doubtful 
whether  the  general  designed  to  act  for  himself  or  for  the 
king :  an  ambiguous  conduct  which  I  attributo  to  the  power 
his  wife  had  over  him,  who  was  in  the  opposite  interest.  The 
general,  in  his  rough  way,  presented  him  a  large  paper,  with 
about  seventy  names  for  liis  privy  council,  of  which  not  more 
than  two  were  acceptable.  "Tlie  king,"  sayq  Clarendon, 
"  was  in  more  than  oi'dinary  confusion,  for  he  knew  not  well 
what  to  think  of  the  general,  in  whose  absolute  power  he 
was — so  that  at  this  moment  his  majesty  was  almost  alarmed 
at  the  demand  and  appearance  of  things."  The  general 
afterwards  undid  this  unfavourable  appearance,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  the  list  was  drasvn  up  by  his  wife,  who  had  made 
him  promise  to  present  it ;  but  lie  permitted  his  majesty  to 
act  as  he  thought  proper.  At  that  moment  General  Monk 
was  more  king  than  Charles, 

We  have  not  yet  concluded.     When  Charles  met  the  army 
at  Blackheatb,  00,000  strong,  "he  kjew  well  the  ill  consti- 
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tutiim  of  the  army,  tlie  distemper  and  munnuring  that  was 
in  it,  anil  how  many  diseases  Hnd  convuUionB  their  ia&nt 
loyalty  was  subject  to ;  tliat  hoiu  aniird  toefPT  their  inclina- . 
tiota  and  acclamations  »mmed  to  be  at  Blaohheatk,  £ 
offhetionsvierenoi  Vae»ame — and  the  very  oountenanee*  ti 
of  many  officers,  es  well  as  toldierg,  did  sufBpiently  tnaiu 
that  they  vet&  drawn  thither  to  a  serrioe  they  we»  i 
deligfatod  ill.  The  old  toldicrs  had  little  r^urd  for  tli^fii 
offieurs;  and  it  quickly  appeared,  hy  the  select  nnd  afFec 
niixtares  of  sullen  and  meUncholio  parties  of  offioers  i 
soldiers." — And  then  the  chanoellor  of  hnman  nature  «' 
"And  in  \^\.&  melancholic  and  perplexed  condition 
and  all  his  hopes  stood,  v:hen  he  appeared  most  grvy  and  t 
sited,  and  wore  a  fleatantnesB  in  his  face  that  became  li' 
and  looked  like  as  full  an  asBorance  of  hie  security  ai 
possible  to  put  on."  It  is  imagined  that  Louis  the  EighteeaQ 
would  be  the  ablest  oommentator  on  this  piece  of  secret  h' 
tory,  and  add  another  twin  to  Pierce  de  Saint  Jtdio: 
mellea  ou  Pareiles,"  an  old  French  treatise  of  histories  wlkid 
resemble  one  another:  a  volume  so  scarce,  that  I  have  nevo! 
met  with  it. 

Burnet  infomiB  us,  that  when  Q^cen  Mary  held  the.  a 
ministration  of  gover&ment  during  the  absence  of  William,  id 
was  imagiued  by  some,  that  as  "  every  woman  of  sense  loreq 
to  be  meddling,  they  concluded  that  she  had  but  a  small  pcffl 
tion  of  it,  becaust:^  she  li^d  so  abstracted  from  all  affiurs.*'] 
He  praisea  her  eiemplary  behaviour  i  "regular  in  her  dw 
tions,  much  in  her  closet,  read  a  great  deal,  was  ofLen  bn^a| 
work,  and  seemed  to  employ  her  time  and  thoughts  in  a; 
thing  rather  than  matters  of  state.     Her  conversation  i 
Kvely  and  obliging ;  everything  in  her  was  easy  and  natarat 
The  king  told  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  though  he  c 
not  hit  on  the  right  way  of  pleasing  England,  he  wa«  ooa'SM 
dent  she  would,  and  that  we  should  all  be  veiy  h^ppy  trndafl 
her."     Such  is  the  miniature  of  the  queen  which  SameS 
offers ;  we  see  nothing  but  her  tranquillity,  her  simplidtj! 
and  her  carelessness,  amidst  the  important  transactions  pssdiu 
under  her  eye;  but  I  lift  the  curtain  from  a  larger  pictunL 
The  distracted  state  amidst  which  the  queen  lived,  the  veznJ 
tions,  the  secret  sorrows,  the  agonies  and  the  despair  of  Maj 
in  the  absence  of  "WiUiam,  nowhere  appear  in  histoi?  !  andi 
we  see,  escaped  the  ken  of  the  Scotch  biehoi)  I     They  ww 
reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  instruction  of  posterity} 
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were  found  by  Dalrymple,  in  the  letters  of  Mary  to  her  hus- 
band, in  King  William's  cabinet.  It  will  be  well  to  place 
under  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  suppressed  cries  of  this 
afflicted  queen  at  the  time  when  "Everything  in  h§r  was 
so  easy  and  natunfl,  employing  her  time  and  thoughts  in 
anyiliing  rather  than  matters  of  sinte— often  busy  at  work !" 

I  shaU  not  dwell  on  the  pangs  of  the  queen  for  the  fate  of 
William — or  her  deadly  suspicions  that  many  were  unfuthful 
about  her;  a  battle  lost  might  have  been  fatal;  a  conspiracy 
might  have  undone  what  even  a  victory  had  obtained ;  the 
continual  terrors  she  endured  were  such,  that  we  might  be  at 
a  loss  to  determine  who  suffered  most,  those  who  had  been 
expelled  from,  or  those  who  had  ascended  the  throne. 

So  far  was  the  queen  from  not  "  employing  her  thoughts" 
on  "matters  of  state,"  that  every  letter,  usually  written 
towards  evening,  chronicles  the  conflicts  of  the  day;   she 
records  not  only  events,  but  even  dialogues  and  personal  cha- 
racteristics ;  hints  her  suspicions,  and  multiplies  her  fears ; 
her  attention  was  incessant — "I  never  write  but  what  I 
think  others  do  not ;"  and  her  terrors  were  as  ceaseless, — "  I 
pray  God  send  you  back  quickly,  for  I  see  all  breaking  out 
into  flames."     The  queen's  difficulties  were  not  eased  by  a 
single  confidential  intercourse.  On  one  occasion  she  observes, 
"  As  I  do  not  know 'what  I  ought  to  speak,  and  when  not,  I 
am  as  silent  as  can  be."    *'  I  ever  fear  not  doing  well,  and 
trust  to  what  nobody  says  but  you.     It  seems  to  me  that 
every  one  is  afraid  of  themselves. — I  am  very  imeasy  in  one 
thing,  which  is  want  of  somebody  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to, 
for  it's  a  great  constraint  to  think  and  be  silent ;  and  there  is 
so  much  matter,  that  I  am  one  of  Solomon's  fools,  who  am 
ready  to  burst.     I  must  tell  you  again  how  Lord  Monmouth 
endeavours  to  frighten  me,  and  indeed  things  have  but  a 
melancholy  prospect."     She  had  indeed  reasons  to  fear  Lord 
Monmouth,  who,  it  appears,  divulged  all  the  secrets  of  the 
royal  councils  to  Major  Wildman,  who  was  one  of  our  old 
republicans;  and,  to  spread  alarm  in^the  privy  council,  con- 
veyed in  lemon-juice  all  their  secrets  to  France,  often  ow  ^^ 
very  day  they  had  passed  in  council !     They  disco'veteft-  ^^\ 
fact,  and  every  one  suspected  the  other  as  the  tratfcot  \    ^^^%^ 
Lincoln  even  once  assured  her,  that  "  the  Lord  l^r^sv^'^-^  ^^<cs^ 
all  in  general,  who  are  in  trust,  were  rogues."      "Xi^T    ^o^<^"'^ 
was  composed  of  factions,  and  the  queen's  s^xS^V^^^^'^'^  **   ^^"^ 
rather  general  than  particular:   for  she  ob^^^j'O^    ^tv   J*^ 
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"  Till  now  I  thought  you  had  given  me  wrong  cliaracters  < 
men;  but  now  I  see  they  answer  my  pxpectation  of  being  ) 
little  of  a  mind  as  of  a  lK)dy."^For  ft  final  extruct,  take  thi 
full  picture  of  royal  mfcery — "  I  must  see  eompany  on  zayaA 
days ;  I  must  play  twice  a  week ;  nay,  1  must  laugh  and  tali 
though  never  bo  much  ag^nst  my  wilt:  I  believe  I  disaemU 
very  ill  to  those  who  It  now  me;  at  least,  it  is  a  great  construn 
to  myself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.  All  my  motions  are  ■ 
watched,  and  all  I  do  so  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speft 
luBs,  or  look  moi'e  grave,  all  ia  lost  in  the  opiniou  ot  tb 
^■.■o^ld ;  BO  that  I  have  this  misery  added  to  that  of  you" 
nhsance,  that  I  must  grin  when  my  heart  it;  ready  to  breal 
and  talk  when  my  heart  is  so  oppressed  that  I  can  ecara 
breathe.  I  go  to  Kensington  as  oiten  as  I  can  for  air ;  bu 
then  I  never  can  be  ijuite  alone,  neither  can  I  complain- 
that  would  be  some  ease ;  but  I  have  nobody  whose  uuioon 
and  circumstances  agree  with  mine  enough  to  speak  mymiu 
freely  to.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of  business,  whieh  being 
thing  I  am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  break  n 
brains  the  more,  and  not  ease  my  heart," 

Thus  diflerent  from  the  representation  of  Bumet  was  t 
.actual  state  of  Queen  Mary :  and  I  suspect  that  our  wai 
and  vehement  bishop  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  of  he 
majesty,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  character  of  the  qaea 
which  he  has  given  in  her  funeral  eulogium.  Ue  must  bai 
known  that  she  did  not  always  sympathise  with  his  part^ 
feelings  :  for  the  queen  writes,  "The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  h 
made  a  long  thundering  sermon  this  morning,  which  be  h 
been  with  me  to  desire  to  print ;  which  I  eould  not  refui 
though  I  should  not  have  ordered  it,  for  reasons  which  , 
told  him."  Bumet  (whom  I  am  very  far  from  cifUing  whj 
an  inveterate  Tory,  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  does  in  one  ( 
his  manuscript  notes,  "that  lying  Scot")  unquestionabl 
has  told  many  truths  in  hia  garridouB  page;  but  the  cause  i 
which  he  stood  so  deeply  engaged,  coupled  to  his  warm  xai 
guine  temper,  may  have  sometimes  dimmed  his  sagacity,  i 
as  to  have  caused  him  to  have  mistaken,  as  in  the  present  ea» 
a  mask  for  a  face,  particularly  at  a  time  when  ahnost  evei 
individual  appears  to  have  worn  one ! 

Both  these  coses  of  Charles  the  Second  and  Queen  Mar 
show  the  ahaotute  ^necessity  of  researches  into  secret  htstorj 
to  correct  the  appearances  and  the  fallaeii's  wliich  s 
public  histoiy. 
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"  The  appetite  for  Eemains,"  as  the  noble  author  whom  I 
have  already  alluded  to  calls  it,  may  then  be  a  very^svhole- 
some  one,  if  it  provide  the  only  materials  by  which  our 
popular  histories  can  be  corrected,  and  since  it  ofben  infuses  a 
freshness  into  a  story  which,  after  having  been  copied  from 
book  to  book,  inspires  another  to  tell  it  for  the  tenth  time ! 
Thus  are  the  sources  of  secret  history  unsuspected  by  the 
idler  and  the  superficisd,  among  those  masses  of  untouched 
manuscripts — that  subterraneous  history  ! — which  indeed  may 
terrify  the  indolent,  bewilder  the  inex|)erienced,  and  confound 
the  injudicious,  if  they. have  not  acquired  the  knowledge 
which  not  only  decides  on  facts  and  opinions,  but  on  the 
authorities  which  have  furnished  them.  Popular  historians 
have  written  to  their  readers ;  each  with  different  views,  but 
all  alike  form  the  open  documents  of  history ;  like  feed  advo- 
cates, they  declaim,  or  like  special  pleaders,  they  keep  only  on 
one  side  of  their  case :  they  are  seldom  zealous  to  push  on 
their  cross-examination ;  for  they  come  to  gain  their  cause, 
and  not  to  hazard  it ! 

Time  will  make  the  present  age  as  obsolete  as  the  last,  for 
our  sons  will  cast  a  new  light  over  the  ambiguous  scenes 
which  distract  their  fathers ;  they  will  know  how  some  things 
happened  for  which  we  cannot  account;  they  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  how  many  characters  we  have  mistaken ;  they  will  be 
told  many  of  those  secrets  which  our  contemporaries  hide  from 
us ;  they  will  pause  at  the  ends  of  our  beginnings  ;  they  will 
read  the  perfect  story  of  man,  which  can  never  be  told  while 
it  is  proceeding.  All  this  is  the  possession  of  posterity, 
because  they  will  judge  without  our  passions ;  and  all  this  we 
ourselves  have  been  enabled  to  possess  by  the  secret  history 

of  the  last  two  ages  /* 
• 
*  Since  tliis  article  has  been  sent  to  press  I  rise  from  reading  one  in  the 

Edinburgh  Review  on  Lord  Orford*8  and  Lord  Waldegraye's  Memoirs. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  articles  which  could  only  come  from  the  hand 
of  a  master  long  exercised  in  the  studies  he  eriticises.  The  critic,  or 
rather  the Jiistorian,  observes,  that  ''of  a  period  remarkable  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  onr  present  system  of  government,  no  authentic  materials  had 
yet  appeared.  Events  of  public  notoriety  are  to  be  found,  though  often 
inaccurately  told,  in  our  common  histories  ;  but  the  secret  springs  of  tui- 
tion, the  private  views  and  motives  of  individuals,  &c.,  are  as  little  known 
to  us  as  if  the  events  to  which  they  relate  had  taken  place  in  China  or 
Japan."  The  clear,  connected,  dispassionate,  and  circumstantial  nar- 
rative, with  which  he  has  enriched  the  stores  of  English  history,  is  drawn 
from  the  sources  of  skcret  history  ;  fi-om  published  memoirs  and  con^ 
temporary  correspondence. 
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Hes  of  geuiuE  have  ueually  been  ciindemncd  to  < 
their  finest  works,  whitii  are  usually  their  earlia 
under  the  roof  of  a  garret ;  and  few  literary  charaotcre  lis4« 
lired,  like  Pliny  and  Voltaire,  in  a  villa  oi  c/i&leatt  of  their 
own.  It  has  not  therefore  often  happened  that  a  man  of 
g^siaa  could  raise  local  emotions  by  hie  own  intellectual  sqg- 

festiona,     Ariosto,  who  built  a  palace  in  hia  Terse,  lodj    """ 
iniEelf  in  a  small  house,  and  found  that  KtansaH  and  sto 
were  not  put  together  at  the  same  rate:  old  Montaigne  h 
left  a  description  of  his  library ;  "  over  the  entrance  t  " 
house,  where  I  view  toy  court-yardsi,  and  garden,  and  at  o 
survey  all  the  operations  of  my  family !" 

There  ia,  however,  a  feeling  among  literary  men  of  1 
ing  up  their  own  elegant  fancies,  and  giving  a  j 
their  own  tastes  f  we  dwell  on  their  farourite  fu 
of  portraits,  and  we  eagerly  collect  those  few  prints,  i 
are  their  only  vestiges.  A  collection  might  be  fonn 
BQch  literary  residences  chosen  for  their  amenity  and  1 
retirement,  and  adorned  by  the  objects  of  their  atudiea;  i 
that  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  called  his  villa  of  liter 
leisure  by  the  endearing  term  of  villula,  to  that  of  Oat 
doruB,  the  prime  minister  of  Theodoric,  who  has  1 
magnilicent  a  description  of  his  literary  retreat,  where  I 
the  elegandes  of  life  were  at  hand ;  where  the  gwdeners  »l, 
the  agriculturists  laboured  on  scientific  principles ;  and  whflii 
amidst  gardens  and  parks,  stood  his  cstenuvc  library,  wU 
scribes  to  multiply  his  manuscripts ; — from  Tycho  BrKti^ 
who  built  a  magnificent  astronomical  house  on  an 
which  he  named  after  the  sole  objects  of  his  musiugs  1 
nienhui^h,  or  the  Caetle  of  the  Heavens ; — ^to  that  of  Evdji 
who  first  began  to  adorn  Wotton,  by  building  "  s 
study,"  till  many  years  alter  he  dedicated  the  ancient  bond 
to  contemplation,  among  the  "  delicious  streams  and  venei 
woods,  the  gardens,  the  fountains,  and  the  groves,  i 
tempting  ibr  a  great  person  and  a  wanton  purse  ;  and  ini 
gave  one  of  the  first  examples  to  that  elegancy  since  so  n 
in  vogue." — From  Pope,  whose  little  garden  seemed  to  n 
tiply  its  scenes  by  a  glorious  union  of  nobility  and  litec 
'u  groups  ;■ — down  to  lonely  Shenstone,  w" 
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I  *TaraI  elegance,"  as  he  entitles  one  of  his  otlefi,  compelled 
0  mourn  over  his  hard  iate,  when 

EjtPlKSB 

Hsd  Uviali'd  thousand  omiuDenta,  and  tanght 

CuKVEHixnOi  to  peqiUx  liim,  AnT  to  pall, 

Poup  to  deJBOt,  and  Bsidtv  to  displeiae. 
,  "We  havo  all  by  heart  the  true  and  delightful  reflection  of 
"itdmson  oh  local  asaociations,  when  the  scene  we  tread  sng- 
he  men  or  the  deeds,  which  have  left  their  eele- 
lity  to  the  spot.  Wo  are  in  the  pretieace  of  their  fame, 
and  feel  its  influence ! 

A  literary  IViend,  whom  a  hint  of  mine  had  induced  to 
visit  the  old  tower  m  the  garden  of  BulFon,  where  the  sngo 
retii'ed  eveiy  morning;  to  compoee,  passed  so  long  a  time  in 
that  londy  apartment  as  to  have  laieed  some  solicitude  among 
the  honest  folks  of  Mouthard,  who  having  seen  the  "  English- 
man"  enter,  but  not  return,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm 
which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  informed  the  good  mayor, 
who  came  in  due  form,  to  notify  the  ambiguous  state  of  the 
stranger.  My  friend  is,  as  ia  well  known,  a  genius  of  that 
cast  who  coijd  pass  two  hours  in  the  Tower  of  Buffon, 
without  being  awai'e  that  he  had  been  all  that  time  occupied 
by  su^estions  of  ideas  and  reveries,  which  in  Bom§  minds  such 
a  locality  may  excite.  He  was  also  burned  with  his  pencil ;  fui* 
he  has  favoured  me  with  two  drawings  of  the  interior  and 
the  exterior  of  this  oli  tower  in-  the  garden:  the  nakedness 
within  can  only  be  compared  to  the  soEtude  without.  Such 
was  the  studying-room  of  Buffon,  where  his  ey^  resting  on  Jio 
object,  never  interrupted  the  unity  of  his  meditations  on  nature. 
In  return  for  my  friend's  kindness,  it  baa  cost  me,  I  think, 
two  hours  in  attempting  to  translate  the  beautiful  picture  o'f 
this  hterary  retreat,  which  Ticq  d'Azyr  has  iinished  with  all 
the  warmth  of  a  votary.  "  At  Montbard,  in  the  midst  of  an 
ornamented  garden,  is  seen  an  antique  tower;  it  was  there 
thnt  Buffoo  wrote  the  History  of  Nature,  and  from  that  spot 
his  fame  spread  through  the  universe.  There  he  came  at  sun- 
rise, and  no  one,  however  importimate,  was  suffered  to  trouble 
him.  The  calm  of  the  morning  hour,  the  first  warbling  of 
the  birds,  the  varied  aspect  of  the  eomitry,  aU  at  that  mo- 
ment which  touched  the  senses,  recalled  him  to  his  modeL 
Free,  independent,  he  wandered  in  his  walks  ;  there  was  ho 
seen  with  quickened  or  with  alow  steps,  or  standing  wrapped 
in  thought,  sometimes  with  his  eyes  ^usA.  on  the  heavens  in 
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the  moraent  of  inspiration,  as  if  satisfied  with  tlie  thtw 
that  eo  profouniiGy  occupied  liis  xoul ; 'Boractimes,  coltei 
withiu  himseif,  lie  sought  what  would  not  always  be  foQ 
or  ot  the  moments  of  producing,  he  wrote,  he  effiiced,  a, 
wrote,  to  efface  once,  more;  thus  he  harmonised,  in  t 
all  the  parts  of  liis  eompoaition,  which  he  frequently  ti  _^ 
to  himself,  tilt,  Batielied  with  liis  corrections,  he  seemed  j| 
repay  himself  for  the  pains  of  his  beautiful  prose,  by  t 
pleasure  he  found  in  declaiming  it  aloud,     Tbus  he  ' 

it  in  his  memory,  and  would  recite  it  to  hie  friends,  i 
some  to  read  it  to  him.     At  tho^  moments  he  was 
severe  judge,  and  would  ag£un  re-compose  it,  desirous  of  atfa 
ing  to  that  perfection  which  ib  denied  to  the  impatient  write 
A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  local  association 
occurred  to  that  extraordinary  oriental  student,  Foui 
Originally  he  belonged  to  a  reli^ous  community,  and  i 
failed  in  performing  hig  offices :  hut  he  was  expelled  by  £ 
^nperior  for  an   irregularity  of  conduct  not  libely  to  III 
become  contagious  through  the  brotherhood — he  frequenll 
prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  uight,  and  it  was  pasBiH 
that  the  house  might  be  burnt  by  such  superfluity  of  leamiiy 
Fuurmont  retreated  to  the  college  of  Uontaign,  where  I 
occupied  tlje  very  chambers  which  had  fomierly  been  tfaosofl 
Erasmus ;   a  -clrcnmstanoe  which    contributed  to  excita  f 
emulation,  and  to  hasten  his  studies.     He  who  smiles  at  ti 
fowe  of  such  emotions,  only  proves  that  be  has  not  t 
rienced  what  are  real  and  substantial  as  the  scene  itself-—^ 
those  who  arf^conoerned  in  them.     Pope,  who  bad  far  i 
enthusiasm  in  his  poetical  disposition  than  is  generally  u 
stood,  was  extremely  susceptible  of  the  hterary  asi 
with  localities:  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  w 
and  finished  in  an  old  tower  over  the  chapel  of  Stantou  I 
court ;"  and  he  has  perpetuated  the  event,  if  not  eonseera 
the  place,  by  scratching  with  a  diamond  on  a  pano  of  eta 
^lasB  this  inscription : — 

In  the  year  171B, 

ALEXAHDim  Pups 

PiDished  here  the  f 

fifth  Tolniae  of  HouEii.-|- 


*  Tha  room  is  a  small  wajnaooted  apartment  in  ttic  ncood  fl 
manding  a  ptetuant  -riaw. 

f  TlieabnTs  ineoriplioa  is  a  {ac-si<nile  of  that  upon  (lie  glm. 
void  ffih  in  the  third  line  haa  lieen  erased  bj  I'ope  for  want  of  roM 
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It  was  tliB  Bame  feeling  which  induced  him  one  day,  when 
taking  his  usual  walk  with  Harte  iu  the  Hayrowket,  to 
desh-u  Harte  to  eater  a  littlo  shop,  where  going  up  three  pair 
of  stairs  into  ^  Bmall  room.  Pope  said,  "  In.  this  garret  Addi- 
son wrote  his  Oampaign ! "  Nothing  less  than  a  strong 
feeling  impelled  the  poet  to  ascend  thia  garret — it  was  a  oon- 
secrated  spot  to  his  eye ;  and  certainly  a  curious  instance  of 
the  power  of  genius  conti-asted  with  its  miserable  looolity ! 
Addison,  whose  mind  had  fought  through  "  a  campaign ! "  in 
a  garret,  could  he  have  called  about  him  "  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,"  had  probably  planned  a  house  of  literary  repose, 
where  all  parts  would  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  mind. 

Sucli  residences  of  men  of  genius  have  been  enjoyed  by 
some ;  and  the  vivid  descriptions  which  they  have  lelt  us  con* 
Tey  something  of  the  delightfulness  which  charmed  their 
studious  repose. 

The  Italian,  Paul  Jovius,  has  composed  more  than  three 
hundred  concise  eulogies  of  statesmen,  whrriors,  and  literary 
men,  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  slxteeuth  centuries ;  but 
the  occasion  which  induced  him  to  compose  them  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  the  compositions. 

Jovius  had  a  villa,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  bordered  by  the 
I  laake  of  Como,  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  tJic  villa  of  Pliny, 
wtd  in  his  time  the  foundations  were  still  visible.  When  the 
L  Sorroujidiiig  lake  was  calm,  the  sculptured  marbles,  the 
ifunks  of  columns,  and  the  fi-agments  of  those  pyramids 
nrbich  bad  once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  fiiend  of  Trajan, 
were  still  viewed  in  its  lucid  bosom.  Jovius  was  the  cnthu- 
^ast  of  literature,  and  the  leisure  which  it  loves.  He  was  an 
historian,  with  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  and  though  a 
christian  prelate,  almost  s,  worshipper  of  the  sweetiictions  of 
pagan  mythology;  and  when  his  pen  was  kept  pure  from 
satire  or  adulation,  to  which  it  was  too  much  accustomed,  it 
became  a  pencil.  He  pwnts  with  rapture  his  gardens  bathed 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  shade  and  fi-eshnesa  of  bis 
woods ;  his  green  slopes ;  his  sparkling  fountains,  the  deep 
silence  and  calm  of  lys  soHtude  f  A  statue  was  raised  iu  his 
gardens  to  Nature !  In  his  hall  stood  a  fine  statue  of  Apollo, 
and  the  Muses  around,  with  their  attributes.  His  library 
was  guarded  by  a  Mercury,  mid  there  was   an  apartment 

complete  it  proporly.  It  is  scratched  on  a  small  pane  of  rad  giaia,  and 
ban  been  remOTed  to  Kuoeham  Courtney,  the  seat  of  tlie  Haroonrt  familj, 
on  the  bankd  uf  the  Thames,  a  fair  miiea  from  OxforJ. 
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adorned  witli  Doric  columns,  and  with  pictures  of  the  most 
pleasing  subjects  dedicated  to  the  Graces !  Sueli  was  tdni 
interior !  Without,  the  transparent  liilie  here  spread  its 
Itrond  mirror,  and  there  \\3a  seen  luminous!/  winding  by 
hanUs  cowered  with  olives  and  laurels  ;  in  the  distance,  towne, 
]>romontones,  hilk  rising  in  an  amphitheatre,  bluahiag  with 
vines,  and  the  first  elevation  of  the  Alps,  covered  with  woocU 
und  pasture,  and  sprinkled  with  herds  and  flocks. 

It  was  in  a  central  spot  of  this  enchanting  habitation  tliat 
a  cabinet  or  gallery  was  erected,  where  Jovius  had  collected 
with  prodigal  cost  the  portraits  of  celebrated  men ;  and  it)  n 
to  explain  and  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  these  illtu 
CUB  names  that  he  had  composed  his  eulogies.  This  coUeq 
tion  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  great  men  his  cuni' 
porariea  presented  our  literary  collector  with  their 
portraits,  among  whom  the  renowned  Fernandez  Cortes  » 
Joviua  hie  before  he  died,  and  probably  others  who  were  L 
entitled  to  enlarge  the  collection;  but  it  is  equally  probabfi 
that   our  caustic  Jovins  would  throw  theB        " '  ~ 

historiau  had  often  to  describe  men  more  famous  than  virtuoag] 
sovereigns,  politicians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  men  of  a 
ranks,  countries,  and  ages,  formed  a  crowded  scene  of  men  o 
genius  or  of  celebrity  ;  sometimes  a  few  lines  compress  thct 
character,  and  sometimes  a  few  pages  escite  his  fondness.  "'_ 
he  BometimcB  adulates  the  living,  we  may  pardon  the  illasioirf 
of  a  contemporary  ;  but  he  has  the  honour  of  satu^sing  s 
by  the  honest  freedom  of  a  pen  which  occasionally  broke  o 
into  premature  truths. 

Such  was  the  inspiration  of  literatui'e  and  leisure  whid 
had  embellished  the  abode  of  Jovius,  and  had  raised  in  t 
midst  of  tlie  Lake  of  Como  a  cabinet  of  portraits ;  a  noble  ti 
bute  to  those  who  are  "the  salt  of  the  earth." 

"We  possess  prints  of  Rubens's  honsa  at  Antweqi.  ThaJ| 
princely  artist  perhaps  first  contrived  for  his  gCudio  1 
circular  apartment  with  a  dome,  like  the  rotunda  of  thi 
Pantheon,  where  the  light  descending  from  an  aperture  o 
ivindow  at  the  top,  sent  down  a  single  equal  light, — that  p 
fcction  of  light  which  distributes  its  magical  cSects  on  tlM 
objects  beneath.*  Bellor!  deseribes  it  una  atansa  rotonda  n 
?tn  solo  ocoJm  in  cinut;  the  soh  ocehio  is  what  the  Frondi 

•  Harrewyns  pnbliited,  in  16S4,  a  seriei  of  intereeting  views  of  11 
houee,  und  aooie  of  the  spnrtmeDts,  including  tliia  liomed  oi         ~ 
are  upon  sue  fuliu  elieet,  aav  verj  r$re, 
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term  (bU  de  imufi  we  ourselves  want  this  single  ci/. 
teclmical  language  of  itrt.  This  was  hia  precious  i 
where  he  had  collected  a  vast  number  of  hooks,  which  were 
intermixed  with  his  ntarlilea,  statuiiB,  cameos,  vitoglios,  and 
all  that  vaiiety  of  the  riches  of  art  which  he  had  drawn  from 
Home :  •  bat  the  walla  did  not  yield  in  value ;  lor  they  were 
covered  by  pietnrea  of  his  o\yn  comiiosition,  oi"  copies  hy  his 
own  hand,  made  at  Teniee  and  Madrid,  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  No  foreigners,  men  of  letters,  or  lovers  of  the  arts, 
or  even  princes,  would  pass  through  Antwerp  without  visiting 
the  house  of  HubcDS,  to  witness  the  animated  residence  of 
genius,  and  the  great  man  who  had  conceived  the  idea.  Yet, 
great  as  was  his  mind,  and  aplendid  as  were  the  habits  of  his 
life,  he  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  of  the  hundred  thousand 
florins  of  our  Duke  of  BucUinghani,  to  dispose  of  this  sttidio. 
The  great  artist  could  not,  however,  abandon  for  ever  the  de- 
lightful coaterQ|Jations  he  vias  depriving  himself  of ;  and  as 
substitutes  for  the  miracles,  of  art  he  had  losk,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  leave  to  replace  theoi  by  casts  which  were  scru- 
pulously deposited  in  the  places  where  the  originals  had 
stood. 

Of  this  feeling  of  the  local  residences  of  genius,  the  Italians 
^pear  to  have  been  not  perhaps  more  susceptible  than  other 
people,  but  more  energetic  in  their  enthusiasm.  Florence 
.  (ishibita  many  monuments  of  this  sort.  In  the  ntiighbour- 
^hood  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Zimmerman  has  noticed  a 
J  of  the  celebrated  Viviani,  which  is  a  singular  monu- 
Oient  of  gratitude  to  liis  illustrious  mafiter,  Galileo.  The 
^nt  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  this  father  of  science,  and 
T>etween  the  windows  are  engraven  accounts  of  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo ;  it  is  the  moat  beautiful  biography  of  genius !  Yet 
another  still  more  eloquently  excites  our  emotions — the  house 
of  Michael  Angelo :  his  pupils,  in  perpetual  testimony  of  thou- 
admiration  and  gratitude,  have  ornamented  i6  with  all  the 
leading  features  of  hia  life  ;  the  very  soul  of  this  vast  genius 
put  in  action:  this  is  more  than  biography  ! — it  is  living  as 
■    with  a  contemporary ! 

•  Enbena  wbs  an  Hrdant  ctillector,  nod  lort  no  chance  of  increaamg  bis 
BtOTBS  ;  in  the  appmdii  to  CarpenMr'a  "  Pictorial  Notices  of  VandyVa"  is 
pcinled  tie  correspond Haoe  between  hunseif  (uid  Sir  D.  Carleton,  offering  to 
tsolange  soma  of  liis  own  pictBros  for  antiques  in  penwaaion  of  the  latter, 
wllo  TTOB  ambaBsadot  from  England  to  Holland,  and  who  collected  also  for 
the  Eail  of  Aumdel. 


ijTHETHER  ALLOWAELE  TO  EUIN  OUESELF I 

The  political  economist  replies  tliat  it  is  I 

One  of  our  old  dramatic  writers,  who  witnessed  the  singu- 
lar extruTag»iice  of  dresE^  among  the  modellers  of  fushion,  our 
nobility,  condemns  their  "  superiiuoua  bravery,"  echoing  the 
popular  cry — 

There  are  a,  sort  of  men,  whoso  coming  heads 
Are  mints  of  nil  new  faihioaa,  that  bura  ilnim 
More  hurt  to  the  kingdom,  by  aiiperfluom  hraveiy. 
Which  the  foolidi  gtmtrj  imitate,  thiin  a  war 
Or  a  long  ftmine.    All  fkt  Inxuure  by 
TltUfoul  txtcniigot  in(o  Ihe  mtrdtanii. 
Smbrnidertri ,  nUanca't,  jeaelta-a',  tailor/  handt, 
Jntj  the  third  pari  of  the  land  tool  tlie  nobility 
Engrossing  titltt  oidy." 

Our  poet  might  ha»e  been  startled  at  the  reply  of  our 
political  economist.  If  the  nobility,  in  follies  such  as  these, 
only  preserved  their  "  titles,"  while  tlieir  "  lands"  were  dia- 
per^tl  among  the  industrious  classes,  the  people  were  not 
sufferers.  The  silly  victima  ruining  themselves  by  thdr 
esceasive  lusury,  or  their  costly  dress,  aa  it  appeara  some 
did,  was  an  evil  which,  left  to  its  own  course,  must  cheek 
itself;  if  the  rich  did  not  spend,  the- poor  would  starrer 
Luxury  is  tho  cure  of  that  unavoidable  evil  in  society — great 
inequality  of  fortune!  Political  economists  therefore  teU  ns 
that  any  regulations  would  be  ridiculous  which,  as  Lord 
Bacon  expresses  it,  should  serve  for  "  the  repressing  of  waste 
and  escesa  by  sumptuary  lutes."  Adam  Smith  is  not  only 
indigniUit  at  "sumptuary  laws,"  but  asserts,  with  a  demo- 
cratic insolence  of  style,  that  "  it  is  the  highest  impertinence 
and  presumption  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch 
over  the  economy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their 
eipense  by  sumptuary  laws.  They  are  themselves  always 
the  gi-eatoat  spendthrifts  in  the  society ;  let  them  look  well 
aller  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust  private 
people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance  doea  not  rain 
the  state,  that  of  thf^a  subjects  never  will."  We  must  there- 
fore infer  that  governments  by  extravagance  may  ruin  a  sbit^ 
but  that  individuals  enjoy  the  remarkable  privilege  of  ruining^ 
themselves  without  injuring  society!      Adam  Smith  alter-' 
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Trarila  diatinguinhes  two  sorts  of  luxury :  the  one  exliftusting 
Steelf  iu  "  durable  commodities,  as  in  buildings,  furniture, 
V)oliB,  statups,  pictures,"  will  increase  "  the  opulence  of  a, 
nation;"  bnt  of  the  other,  wasting  itself  in  dress  and  equi- 
pages, in  frivolous  ornaments,  jewels,  baubles,  trinkets,  &c., 
ne  acknowledges  "  no  trace  or  vestige  would  remain ;  and  the 
sffetts  of  ten  or  twenty  years'  profusion  would  be  as  com- 
ipletely  annihilated  as  if  they  had  nBTcr  existed."  There  ia, 
therefore,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  evil  iu  this  important  subject 
iOf  the  opulent,  unrestricted  by  any  law,  ruining  hia  whole 
l^neration. 

Where  "the  wealth  of  nationa"  is  made  the  solitary 
•tandai'd  of  their  prosperity,  it  becomes  a  fertile  source  of 
'WTors  in  the  science  of  morals;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  is  then  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  is  called 
the  prosperity  of  the  state.  If  an  individual,  in  the  prido 
of  luxury  and  selfism,  annihilates  the  fortunes  of  his  whole 
generation,  untouched  by  the  laws  as  a  criminal,  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  race  of  the  discontented  and  the  seditious,  who, 
having  sunk  in  the  scale  of  society,  have  to  reascend  from 
their  degradation  by  industry  and  by  humiliation ;  but  for 
I  the  work  of  industry  their  habits  have  made  thorn  inexpert ; 
uid  to  humiliation  their  very  rank  presents  a  perpetual 
'  istacle. 

Sumptuary  laws,  so  often  enacted  and  so  often  repealed, 
luid  always  eluded,  were  the  perpetual,'  but  ineffectual, 
^attempts  of  all  governments  to  restrain  what,  perhaps, 
LCannot  he  restrained — criminal  folly!  And  to  punish  a  man 
tot  having  ruined  himself  would  usually  be  to  punish  a  most 
contrite  penitent. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  befoi*  "  private  vicea  were  con- 
sidered aa  public  benefits,"  the  governors  of  nations  insti- 
tuted sumptuary  laws — for  the  passion  for  pageantry  and  an 
.incredible  prodigality  in  dress  wei-e  continually  impoveriehing 
igreat  families — more  equality  of  wealth  has  now  rather  sub- 
dued the  form  of  private  ruin  than  laid  this  evil  domestic 
Bpirit.  The  incalculable  espenditure  and  the  blaze  of  splen- 
dour of  our  ancestors  may  startle  the  incredulity  of  our 
iUgantea.  We  find  men  of  rank  exhausting  their  wealth 
and  pawning  their  castles,  and  tliea  desperately  issuing  from 
.them,  heroes  for  a,  crusade,  or  brigands  for  their  neighbour- 
[Jiood !-:— and  this  frequently  from  the  simple  cireumatanee  of 
.■having  for  a  short  time  maintained  some  gorgeous  chivaliic 
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festival  on  their  own  eatates,  or  from  having  melted 
sands  of  acws  into  cloth  of  gold ;  their  sons  were  left  to 
their  httaJ  on  the  estates  which  fhey  were  to  have  inh»sri 

It  was  when  chiTalry  still  chariucd  the  world  by  the  rft-" 
mains  of  its  scduotivo  Eplendours,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  I  find  au  instance  of  this  kind  occur* 
ting  in  the  Fat  de  Sandncourl,  which  was  held  in  tile 
neighbourhood  of  the  sieur  of  thai  name.     It  is  a  memoral 
afifur,  not  only  for  us  curious  inquirers  after  manners 
morals,  hut  for  the  whole  family  of  the  Sandricoiirta 
though  the  said  situr  is  now  receiving  the  imraortelity 
bestow  on  him,  and  la  dame  who  presided  in  that  mognifiet 
piece  of  cliivah^  was  infinitely  gratified,  yet  for  e 
was  the  lord  of  Seudricoort  ruined — and  all  for 
romantic  threii  months  1    • 

This  story  of  the  chiyalric  period  may  amuse. 
d'armes,  thoug'h  consisting  of  mihtary  exercises  and  di 
of  gallantry,  was  a  sort  of  festival  distinct  from  a  touri 
ment.     It  signified  a  pat  or  passage  to  be  conteBt«d  hy  ons 
or  more  knights  against  all  comers.     It  was  necessary  that 
the  road  should  he  suoh  that  it  could  not  he  passed  without 
encomitering  some  guBrdian  knight.     The  clisBaliers  who 
disputed  the  pag  hung  their  blazoned  shields  on  trees,  pales, 
or  posts  raised  for  this  purpose.    The  aspirants  after  chivalni: 
honours  would  strike  with  tbeu*  lance  one  of  these  shields, 
and  when  it  rung,  it  instantly  summoned  the  owner  to  the 
challenge.     A  bridge  or  a  road  would  sometimes  serve  for 
this  military  sport,  for  such  it  was  intended  to  be,  whenever 
the  heat  of  the  rivals  proved  not  too  earnest.     The  eienr  of 
Sandricourt  was  a  fine  dreamer  of  feats  of  chivalry,  and  xa. 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  castle  he  ftmcied  that  he  saw  a  i 
spot  acUpted  far  every  game ;  there  was  one  admirably  fil 
for  the  barrier  of  a  tilting-niatch ;  another  embelliBhi-d  by 
solitary  pine-tree;  another  which  was  called  the  meadow  ( 
the  Thorn ;  there  was  a  ■earrefour',  where,  in.  four  roads,  four 
Imights  might  meet;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  forest  called 
dmot/able,  having  no  path,  so  favourable  for  oiTsnt  knights 
who  might  thei'e  enter  for  strange  adventorea,  and,  as  i ' 
directed,  encounter  others  as  bewildered  as  themselves.     One, 
chivalric  Sandricomt  found  nine  j'ouug  seigneurs  of  the 
of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  who  answered  all  his 
To  sanction  this  glorious  feat  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
from  the  king,  and  a  herald  of  the  I>ukc  of  Orleans  to 
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^^RHite  the  cartel  or  challenge  all  over  France,  ontioiiiicing  that  H 

^rfiom  such  a  day  ten  young  lords  would  stand  ready  tci  com-  H 

T»t,  in  tiiose  different  plaoee,  in  the  neighbourhood  o£  Sandri-  1 

court's  chdteait.     The  names  of  this  flower  of  chivalry  have  1 

been  faithfully  r^etered,  and  they  were  such  as  instantly  to  I 

throw  a  spark  into  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  arms !     The  f 

world  of  .i'aabion,  that  is,  the  chivalric  world,  were  sot  in 
motion.  Four  hodtes  of  aaeailants  soon  collected,  each  con- 
sisting of  teu  combatants.  The  horald  of  Orleans  having- 
dsamined  the  arms  of  these  gentlemen,  and  satisQed  himself 
Xtf  their  ancient  lineage  and  their  military  renown,  admitted 
ibeir  claims  to  the  proffered  honour.  Sandricourt  now  saw 
iMith  rapture  the  numerous  shields  of  the  assailants  placed  on 
me  sides  of  his  portals,  and  corresponding  with  those  of  tho 
diallengers  which  hung  above  them.  Ancient  lords  were 
sleeted  judges  of  the  feats  of  the  knights,  accompanied  by 
ihe  ladies,  for  whose  honour  only  the  combatants  declared 
they  engaged. 

The  herald  of  Orleans  tells  tiic  history  in  no  very  intel- 
ligible verse ;  bot  the  burthen  of  his  stau/a  is  still 

DaptM  d'armeada  chmteaa  SandTicourl. 

e  sings,  or  says, 

OucqatiS,  doputfl  le  tfimpta  da  roi  Artus^ 
Jf a  furent  toDt  lea  ermea  evaulcoea — 
Maint  cheTaliera  et  praax  entreprenana — 
Prinoea  pluaiears  ont  tertea  d6plac6c3 
Four  y  venir  donuer  coupe  et  paassies 
Qui  out  iti£  U  t«auB  si  de  court 
QnB  par  force  n'ont  prissa  et  prue^es 
Les  baniers,  entriea,  et  posses 
Du  pas  dea  Bfmea  dn  chaateau  SaDdriconrt. 

Doubtless  there  many  a  Eoland  met  with  his  Ohver,  and 
could  not  pass  the  barriers.  Cased  as  they  were  hi  steel,  rfe 
pied  eti  cap,  we  pi'esume  that  they  could  not  materially  injure 
themselves;  yet,  when  oc  foot,  the  ancient  judges  discovered 
auch  symptoms  of  peri!,  that  on  the  following  day  they 
advised  our  knights  to  satisfy  themselves  by  tighting  on 
horseback.  Against  this  prudential  counsel  for  some  time 
they  protested,  as  an  inferior  sort  of  glory.  However,  on 
the  nest  day,  the  horse  combat  was  appointed  in  the  carre- 
Jour,  by  the  pine-tree.  On  tho  following  day  they  tried 
tbeir  lances  in  the  meadoB'  of  the  Thorn ;  but,  though  on 
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horscljflck,  the  .juiiges  deemed  their  ottnelis  were  e" 
that  thi*  nsfiauit  waa  likewise  not  without  peril ;  for 
iiorsea  were  killed,  and  some  knights  were  tlu'own,  and  la] 
bmiseil  by  then-  ovvji  m^ ;  but  the  harbed  horses,  i 
only  <ies  ekamfreint,  head-pieces  magnificeutly  capariBonefl 
found  no  protection  in  their  ornairients.     The  last  days  w 
passed  in  combats  of  two  to  two,  or  in  a  single  ei 
a-foot,  in  the  for&t  detotjahle.     These  jousts  passed  witlioill 
any  accident,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  a  manner  equallg 
gratifying  to  the  claimants.     The  last  day  of  the  feativaf 
was  concluded  with  a  most  sumptuous,  banquet.     Two  noMiJ 
knights  had  undertaken  the  humble  office  of  mattreg-d'liStefm 
nai  while  the  knights  were  p«ading  in  the  foret  deooyai^ 
seeking  adventures,  a' hundred  servants  were   seen   at   a 
points,  carrying  white  and  red  hypoei'as,  and  juleps,  and  tiro 
de  violart,  sweetmeats,  and  other  Epiceriea,  to  comfurt  tbea. 
wanderers,  who,  on  returning  to  the  ehasteau,  found  a  graoS 
and  plenteous  banquet.    The  tables  were  crowded  in  the  ci 
apELrtment,  where  some  held  one  hundred  and  twelve  g 
men,  not  including  the  dames  and  the  dmmiaellet. 
halls,  and  outside  of  the  cltasteau,  were  other  tables, 
that  festival  wove  than  two  thousand  persons  were  ma^iS* 
cently  cnteitained  free  of  every  expense ;  their  attendanti^ 
their  armourers,  their  plujna»»ifrs,  and  others,  were   ^eo 
present.     La  Dame  de  Sandricourt,  "  fiit  mouit  aise  d'avoir 
donne  dans  son  ehasteau  si  belle,  si  magnifique,  et  gorgiassQ 
fote."     Historians  are  opt  to  describe  their  personages  ai" 
they  appear,  not  as  they  are :  if  the  lady  of  the  Sicur  Sandtl 
court  really  waa  "moult  aise"  during  these  goi^ous  daw 
one  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  lady,  when  her  1 
knight  and  spouse  confessed  to  her,  after  the  departui 
the  mob  of  two  thousand  visitors,  neighbours,  soldiers, 
courtiers, — the  knights  challengers,  and  the  knights  assailant^ 
and  the  fine  scenes  at  the  pine-tree ;  the  barrier  in  the  ir 
•    of  the  Thorn;  and  the  horse-combat  at  the  eoir^our; 
the  jousts  in  the_ftrS^  rfepoyaSie;  the  carousals  i 
halls;  thejollity  of  the  banquet  tables;  then 
till  they  were  reminded  "  how  the  waning  night  grew  oldl"- 
in  a  word,  when  the  costly  dream  had  vanished, — ^that  h 
a  ruined  man  for  ever,  by  immortalising  bis  name  ii 
grand  chivatric  festival!     The  Sieur  de  Sandricourt,  1 
great  torch,  had  consumed  himself  in  his  own  brightne 
and  the  very  land  on  which  the  famous  Pas  de  Sandnc» 
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■  #ft5  held — Iiad  pasEeil  away  with  it !     Thus  one  man  einks  H 

F  generations  hy  that  wastefiilnesa,  ^hidi  a  politiciil  economist  V 


> 


would  assure  us  was  committing  no  injniy  to  society ! 
moral  evil  goes  for  nothing  in  financial  statements. 

Similar  instances  of  ruinous  luxury  we  may  find  in  t!ie 
prodigal  costlipesa  of  drees  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  and  Oharles  the  First.  Not  only  in  their 
massy  grandear  they  outweighed  as,  hut  the  accumulation 
and  variety  of  their  wardrohe  displayed  such  a  gaiety  of  fancy 
in  their  colours  and  their  ornaments,  that.the  dravnng-room 
in  those  days  must  have  blazed  at  their  presence,  and  cnanged 
colours  as  the  crowd  moved.  But  if  we  may  trast  to  royal 
proclamations,  the  ruin  was  general  among  some  classes, 
inizabeth  issued  more  than  one  proclamation  agiun5t"the 
excess  of  apparel !"  and  among  other  evils  which  the  govern- 
ment imagined  this  passion  for  dress  occasipned,  it  notices 
"  the  wasting  and  undoing  of  a.  great  number  of  young  gentle- 
men, otherwise  serviceable ;  and  that  others,  seeking  by  show 
of  apparel  to  be  esteemed  as  gentlemen,  and  allured  by  the 
vain  show  of  these  things,  not  only  consume  their  goods  and 
lands,  hut  also  run  into  such  debts  and  shifts,  as  they  cannot 
live  out  of  danger  of  laws  vnthout  attempting  of  unlawful 
acts."  The  queen  bids  her  own  household  "to  look  unto  it 
for  good  example  to  the  realm  ;  and  all  noblemen,  ai'chbishops 
imd  bishops,  all  mayors,  justices  of  peace,  £c.,  should  see  them 
'secuted  ia  their  private  households."  The  greatest  difficulty 
'hich  occurred  to  regulate  the  wear  of  apparel  ^aa  ascertain- 
the  incomes  of  persons,  or  in  the  words  of  the  pvoclama- 
L,  "  finding  that  it  is  very  hard  for  any  man's  state  of 
living  and  value  to  be  truly  nnderstood  by  other  persona." 
They  were  to  be  regulated  as  they  appear  "  seased  in  the 
swbsidy  books."  But  if  persons  chose  to  be  more  magnificent 
in  their  dress,  they  were  allowed  to  justify  their  meaiis;  in 
lihat  ease,  if  aUowed,  her  majesty  would  not  be  the  loser;  for 
R-they  were  to  be  rated  in  the  subsidy  books  according  to  such 
L  values  as  they  themselves  ofiered  as  a  qualification  for  the 
^lendour  of  their  dress ! 

In  my  researches  among  manuscript  letters  of  the  times,  I 
feiye  had  frequent  occasion  to  discover  how  persons  of  con- 
iderable  rank  appear  to  have  carried  their  acres  on  their 
*t>acks,  and  with  their  ruinous  and  fimtastical  luxuries  sadly 
pinclied  their  hospitality.  It  waa  this  which  so  frequently 
cast  them  into  the  nets  of  the  '-goldsmiths,"  and  other 
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tradfligf  usurers.     At  the  coronation  of  James  the  First, 
liiid  &  simple  kiiight  whosis  clonk  cost   liim  five  hundre(l| 
pounds ;  but  this  was  not  luicommoTi.'    At  the  mtiniage 
EUiiahetb,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First,  "  Lady  Wot ' 
had  a  gown  of  which  the  embroidery  cost  fift^  pounds  a  yard. 
The  Lady  Arabella  made  four  gowns,  one  of  whjch  cost  ISC' 
ThB  Lord  Montacute  (Montague)  bestowed  1500Z.  ' 
for  his  two  diiughterd.    One  lady,  under  the  rank  of  bat 
^vas  tumished  with  jewels  exceeding  one  hundred  thouiani 
pounila ;  "  and  the_  Lady  Arabella  goes  beyond  her,' '  gays 
letter- writer.     "  AJl  this  extreme  coats  and  riches  makes 
all  poor,"  an  he  imagined  1  f   I  have  been  amused  in  obserris^ 
grave  writera  of  state-diBpatehes  jocular  on  any  misohanoe  m 
ntortilicatioii  to  which  persons  are  liahle  whose   happines 
entirely  depends  on  their  dress.     Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  ax 
minister  at  Venice,  communicates,  aa  an  article  worth  ti 
mitting,  the  great  disappointment  incurred  by  Sii;  Th< 
Glover,  "  who  was  just  come  hither,  and  had  appeared 
like  a  comet,  all  in  crimson  velvet  itnd  beaten  gold,  but  had 
his  expectations  marred  on  a  sudden  by  the  news  of  Prinoa 
Henry's  death."  A  similar  mischance,  from  a  different  caoM, 
^as  tJ]e  lot  of  Lord  Hay,  who  made  great  preparations  for  bis 
embassy  to  France,  which,  however,  were  chiefly  confined  to  hi* 
dress.  Se  was  to  remain  there  twenty  day! ;  and  the  letta- 
writer  maUciousIy  observes, that  "He goes  irith twenty  spedal 
suits  of  apparel  for  so  many  days'  abode,  Ijcsides  his  travellini 
robes ;  but  llews  is  very  lately  come  that  the  French  hai 
lately  altered  th.eir  fashion,  whereby  he  must  needs  be 

*  Tlie   fsmonB   Fariteatc  writer,  Fhilip  Stabbes,  ttUo  paUisbed 

"  Ana.tamie  of  Abnsea"  in  1593,  dectaree  thut  he  "bus  beanlofsbii 

-    that  bavo  cost  aaiae  ten  atiillinga,   Borne  twentie,  sume  fatt[e,  gome  fivft 

paDnd,  nine  twentJe  nobicB,  and  (which  is  horrible  to  bG<tre]flome  XBOaa 

ponndc  a  peec?."  HIb  book  is  £11^  vlth  aimilfLr  dennntiationB  of  ahaoea  i  u 

which  he  ia  followed  by  other  EaOriBta.     They  appear  to  hftYO  pro ' 

little  efleot  in  t!ie  waj  of  retormation ;  for  in  the  daya  of  Jnoies  I. 

Taylor,,  the  Water  poet,  aimilarly  laments  the  waatefnlneBs  of  those  n 

Wenr  a  farm  in  aboe-stringB  edged  with  gnid, 

And  spangled  garters  worUi  a  copyhold  ; 

A  boHe  and  diMiblet  which  a  lonjship  coat ; 

■     ■  M  almost ; 
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A  beavar  band  and  feather  for  the  head 
Priced  at  the  chnrcb'a  tjthe,  the  ] 


■iug  apparel,   of  tlie  jktboh  t: 
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of  eouutenance,  if  lie  Ije  not  set  out  after  the  last  edition  \" 
To  find  himself  out  of  fasliion,  witli  twenty  suits  lor  twenty 
days,  was  a  mischance  hia  lordship  had  no  right  to  count  on! 

"  The  glass  of  fashion"  was  urniuestionably  held  up  by  two 
very  eminent  characters,  Eawleigh  and  Buckingham;  and  the 
■  authentic  facts  reeorded  of  their  dress  will  suffioiently  ac- 
count for  the  frequent  "  Proclamations"  to  control  that  ser- 
vile herd  of  imitators — the  smaller  gentry  I 

There  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  Sir  Walter,  which  will  at 
least  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour  of 
his  dress.  It  is  a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  cio?e  sleeved  to 
the  wrist ;  over  the  body  a  brown  doublet,  finely  liowered  auJ 
embroidered  with  pearl.  In  the  feather  of  his  hat  a  large 
ruby  and  pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig',  in  place  of  a 
hutton ;  tus  trunk  or  breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  riband 
garters,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  white,  and  buli'  shoes  with 
white  riband.  Oldys,  who  saw  this  picture,  has  thus  described 
the  dress  of  Eawleigh.  Bat  I  have  some  iraportant  additions; 
for  I  find  that  Kawleigh'e  shoes  on  great  court  days  were  so 
gorgeously  covered  with  precious  stones,  as  to  have  exceeded 
the  value  of  ax  thousand  six  hundred  pounds :  and  that  ho 
had  a  suit  of  armour  of  solid  silver,  with  sword  and  belt 
tlazing  with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  whose  value  was 
not  so  easily  calcolated.  Kawleigh  had  no  patrimonial  in- 
heritance ;  at  this  mom.ent  be  had  on  his,  back  a  good  portion 
of  a  Spanish  galleon,  and  the  profits  of  a  monopoly  of  trade 
he  was  carrying  on  with  the  newly  discovered  Virginia.  Pro- 
bably he  placed  ^1  his  hopes  in  bis  dress !  The  virgin  queen, 
'■wheji  she  issued  proclamations  against "  the  excess  of  apparel," 
pardoned,  by  her  looks,  that  promiao  of  a  mine  which  blazed 
in  Rawleigh'a ;  and,  parsimonious  as  she  was,  forgot  the  thi-ee 
thousand  changes  of  dresses  which  she  herself  left  in  the  royal 
wardrobe. 

Buckingham  could  aflbrd  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so 
loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  »  few  off  on  the 
ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  irom  the  pickera- 
up,  who  were  generally  let  dames  de  la  cour ;  for  our  duke 
never  condescended  to  accept  what  he  himself  had  dropped. 
His  cloaks  were  trimmed  with  gi'eat  diamond  buttons,  and 
diamond  hatbands,  cockades,  and  ear-rings  yoked  with  great 
ropes  and  knots  of  pearls.  This  was,  however,  bat  for  orcU- 
nary  dances.  "  He  had  twenty-seven  suits  of  clothes  made,  the 
richest  that  embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver  so^^)  ^■^^  E'^^tts 
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could  contriliute ;  one  of  rthlch  was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set' 
nil  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds  valued  at  four- 
score thousand  pounds,  beaidea  a  great  feather  stuck  all  over 
with  diamonds,  as  were  also  his  gword,  girdle,  hat,  and  spurs."*' 
In  the  maBquea  and  banquets  with  which  Buckingham  enter- 
tained the  (ftiurt,  he  usoally  expended,  for  the  evening,  from 
006  to  five  thousand  pounds.  To  others  I  leave  to  calculate 
the  value  of  money :  the  sums  of  this  gorgeiua  wastefulnessj 
it  must  be  recollected,  occurred  before  this  rnilhon  age  of  oars; 
If,  to  provide  the  menua  for  auoh  enormouB  expenditure,' 
Buckingham  multiplied  the  grievances  of  monopolies ;  if  he 
pillaged  the  ■freasury  for  his  eighty  thousand  pounds'  coat ;  if 
Bawleigh  was  at  length  driven  to  his  last  desperate  ent^ 
prise  to  relieve  himself  of  his  creditors  for  a  pair  oC  six  thou- 
sand pounds'  shoes— in  both  these  c^ses,  as  in  that  of  tha 
chivalrtc  Sandiicoart,  the  pohtical  economist  may  perhaps 
acknowledge  that  there  m  a  sort  of  hixiiri/  M^hly  oriminah 
All  the  arguments  he  may  urge,  all  the  statistical  accounts 
he  may  calculate,  and  the  healthful  state  of  his  circulatii^' 
medium  among  "  the  merchants,  embroiderera,  eiUtmen,  ani 
jewellers" — will  not  alter  auch  a  moral  evil,  wliich  leaves  an 
eternal  taint  on  "  the  wealth  of  nations !"  It  ia  the  pl'incip^ 
that  "  private  vices  are  public  benefits,"  and  that  men  ma] 
be  allowed  to  ruis  their  generations  witjiout  committing  an] 
injuiy  to  society. 


DISC0TEEIE3  OP  SECLUDED  MEN. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  labours  of  the  closet'  ar 
unacquainted  with  the  secret  and  silent  triumphs  obtained  i 
the  pursuits  of  atudions  men.  That  aptitude,  which  in  poctn 
is  sometimes  called  inspiration,  in  knowledge  we  may  cafi 
sagacity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  vehemence  of  the  on< 
does  not  excite  more  pleasure  than  the  still  tranquillity  ol 
the  other :  they  are  both,  according  to  the  strict  aignificatioi 
of  the  Latin  term  from  whence  we  have  borrowed  ours  of  in- 
venlion,  a  finding  out,  the  rosult  of  a  combination  which  m 
other  has  formed  but  ourselves. 
I  will  produce  several  remarkable  instances  of  the  felidty 

*  Tbe  Jesuit  Draxelius,  to  one  of  bis  GcligiouaDinlogtiea,  notices  the  fildt  j 
but  I  am  rercrrtng  to  an  Hirleiau  maouscript,  n  bii.'h  oonfirma  tliu  iufar- 
mitlon  ol  the  Jesuit. 
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of  this  aptitude  of  the  learned  in  making  discoveries  which 
could  only  have  been  effectuated  by  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
course with  the  objects  of  their  studies,  making  things  re- 
mote and  dispersed  familiar  and  present.* 

One  of  ancient  date  is  better  known  to  the  reader  than 
those  I  am  preparing  for  him.  When  the  magistrates  of 
Syracuse  were  showing  to  Cicero  the  curiosities  of  the  place, 
he  desired  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Archimedes ;  but,  to  his  sur- 
prise, they  acknowledged  that  they  knevg  nothing  of  any  such 
tomb,  and  denied  that  it  ever  existed.  The  learned  Cicero, 
convinced  by  the  authorities  of  ancient  writers,  by  the  verses 
of  the  inscription  which  he  remembered,  and  the  circumstance- 
of  a  sphere  with  a  cylinder  being  engi'aven  on  it,  requested 
them  to  assist  him  in  the  search.  They  conducted  the  illus- 
trious but  obstinate  stranger  to  their  most  ancient  burying- 
ground :  amidst  the  number  of  sepulchres,  they  observed  a 
small  column  overhung  with  brambles — Cicero,  looking  on 
while  they  were  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "*' Here  is  the  •thing  we  are  looking  for !"  His  eye 
had  caught  tile  geometrical  figures  on  the  tomb,  and  the  in- 
scription  soon  confirmed  his  conjecture.  Cicero  long  after 
exulted  in  the  triumph  of  this  discovery.  "  Thus !"  he  says, 
"one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece,  and  once  the  most 
learned,  had  known  nothing  of  the  monument  of  its  most 
deserving  and  ingenious  citizen,  had  it  not  been  discovered 
to  them  by  a  native  of  Arpinum !" 

The  great  French  antiquary,  Peiresc,  exhibited  a  singular 
combination  of  learning,  patient  thought,  and  luminous  saga- 
city, which  could  restore  an  **  airy  nothing"  to  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name."  There  was  found  on  an  amethyst, 
and  the  same  afterwards  occurred  on  the  front  of  an  ancient 
temple,  a  number  of.  marks,  or  indents,  which  had  long  per- 
plexed inquirers,  more  particularly  as  similar  marks  or  in- 
dents were  frequently  observed  in  ancient  monuments.  It 
was  agreed  on,  as  no  one  could  understand  them,  and  all. 
would  be  satisfied,  that  they  were  secret  hieroglyphics.  It 
occurred  to  Peiresc  that  these  marks  were  nothing  more 
than  holes  for  small  nails,  which  had  formerly  fastened  little 

*  The  remarkable  clue  to  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  of 
ancient  Egypt  perfected  in  our  own  times  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  ;  as 
well  as  the  investigations  now  proceeding  in  Babylonian  inscriptions,  which 
promise  to  enable  us  to  compreliend  a  language  that  was  once  considered.as- 
hopelessly  lost. 
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lamina,  wLich  represented  so  many  Greek  letters.     This  \aA 
of  his  own  suggested  to  him  to  diaw  lines  from  one  hole  6 
another ;  and  fie  biilield  the  amethj'Bt  revea]  the  name  of  t 
sculptor,  and  the  frieze  of  tbe  templa  the  name  of  the  go 
This  cmiouB  diseoverr  has  been  since  frequently  applied;  btdi^ 
it  appears  to  have  originated  with  this  great  antiijuxry,  nlu 
by  his  learning  and  sagacity  esplained  a  supposed  hia  ~ 
glyphic,  which  had  heen  locked  up  in  the  silence  of  si 
centuries,*  , 

Learned  men,  confined  to  their  study,  have  often  rectil 
the  errors  of  travellera ;  they  have  done  more,  they  have  foni. 
out  paths  for  them  to  explore,  or  opened  seas  for  tliem  \ 
navigate.  Tbe  situation  of  the  vale  of  Tempe  had  been  n 
talten  by  modem  travellers ;  and  it  ia  singular,  observea  t 
Quarterly  Beviewer,  yet  not  so  singular  as  it  appears  to  tl' 
elegant  critic,  that  the  only  good  directions  for  findi 
had  been  given  by  a  peraon  who  was  never  in  Greece.  Artin 
Browne,  a  man  of  letters  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin— Jt  I 
gratifying  to  quote  an  Irish  philosopher  and  man  of  letteif 
from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  character — was'  the  first  1 
detect  the  inconsistencies  of  Pococke  and  Busehing,  and  1 

send  future  travellers  to  look  for  Tempe  in  its  real  aituatioij 

the  defiles  between  Ossa  and  Olympus;  a  discovery  BubaeB 
ijuently  realised.     When  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  an  inscription 
purporting  that  the  pass  of  Tempe  had  been  fortified  1 
Cassius  Longinus,  Mr.  Walpole,  with  equal  felicity,  deteolx 
in  Ctesar's  "  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  the  name  and  t 
mission  of  this  very  peraim, 

A  living  geographer,  to  whom  the  world  stands  deeply  n 
debted,  does  not  read  Herodotus  in  the  original ;  yet,  by  If 
eserciae  of  his  eitraordinary  aptitvide,  it  ia  well  known  t' 
lie  has  often  corrected  the  Greek  historian,  explained  obi 
rities  in  a  teit  which  he  never  read,  by  his  own  happy  o 
jectures,  and  confirmed  his  own  discoveries  by  the  subseqne 
Imowlodge  which  modern  travellers  have  aRbrded. 

Gray's  perseverance  in  studying,  the  geography  of  Itw 
and  of  Persia,  at  a  time  when  our  country  had  no  immedii 
interests  with  those  ancient  empires,  would  have  been  plao 
by  a  cynical  observer  among  the  cm'ious  idleness  of  a  d 

*  The  cnrioM  reader  mayriew  the  njarks,  and  the  r 
the  Qreak  ohararters  were  made  out,  JD  the  preface  to  Eeatne'i!  "Oorio^ 
Diacooraea,"  Tha  smothyBt  prtved  more  diffioult  than  the  frieio,  Eioin.  It 
oircumEtance,  tiiat  in  engraving  on  the  Btone  tha  Jstters  m       ' 
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^H|^  of  letters.  These  studies  were  indeed  prosecuted,  as 
^BSr.  Mathiaa  observes,  "  oa  the  disinterested  principles  of 
^^ttberal  investigation,  not  on  those  ot  policy,  nor  of  the  regn- 
lation  of  trade;  nor  of  the  extension  of  einpii'e,  nor  of  perma- 
nent  establishments,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  giiuid  view 
ofwbat  18,  and  of  what  is  past.  They  were  the  researchea  of 
a  sohtary  scholar  in  aeademicul  retirement."  Since  the  time 
of  Gray,  these  very  pursuits  have  been  carried  on  by  two 
consummate  geographers,  Major  Bernlel  and  Sr.  Vincent, 
who  have  opened  to  the  classical  and  the  political  reader  all 
he  wished  to  learn,  at  a  time  when  India  and  Persia  had  be- 
come objects  interesting  and  important  to  na.  The  fruits  of 
Gray's  learning,  long  after  their  author  was  no  more,  became 
valuable ! 

The  studies  of  the  "  aohtaiy  ficholar"  are  always  useful  to 
the  world,  although  they  may  not  always  be  timed  to  its 
present  wants ;  with  him,  indeed,  they  are  not  merely  de- 
signed for  this  purpose.  Gray  discovered  India  for  himself; 
but  the  solitary  pursuits  of  a  great  student,  shaped  to  a  porti- 
cnlar  end,  will  never  fail  being  useful  to  the  world ;  though 
it  may  happen  that  a  century  may  elapse  between  the 
periods  of  the  discovery  and  its  practical  utihty, 

Ralley's  version  of  an  Arabic  MS.  on  a  mathematical  sub- 
ject offers  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  sagacity  I  am 
alluding  to ;  it  may  also  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
peculiar  and  siiperemtnent  advantages  possessed  by  mathemo.- 
ticians,  observes  Mr.  Dugald  Stew^,  in  their  fixed  relations, 
*  which  form  the  objects  of  their  science,  and  the  correspondent 
precision  in  their  languE^  and  reasoning: — as  matter  of 
hteraiy  history  it  is  highly  curious.  Dr.  Bernard  acciden- 
tally discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  an  Arabic  version  of 
Apollouius  tie  Seelione  Satioim,  which  he  determined  to 
ironalate  in  Latin,  hut  only  finished  about  a  tenth  partt 
Halley,  cstremeiy  interested  by  the  sulgect,  but  with  an 
entire  ignorance  of  the  Arabic  language,  resolved  to  completa 
the  imperfect  version !  Assisted  only  by  the  manuscript 
which  Bernard  had  left,  it  served  him  as  a  key  for  investi- 
gating the  sense  of  the  original ;  he  first  made  a  li*t  of  thaie 
words  wherever  they  oeciured,  with  the  train  of  reaaoniftif  in 
which  they  were  involved,  to  decipher,  by  these  very  slow 
degi-ees,  the  import  of  the  conteit ;  till  at  last  Hal.ley  suc- 
ceeded in  mastering  the  whole  work,  and  in  bringing  the 
translation,  without  the  ^d  of  anj-  one,  to  the  form  in  which 
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he  gave  it  to  tho  tiublic;  so  tJint  wa  have  bore  a  dlfiicalt  1 
work  translated  from  the  Arabic,  by  one  who  was  in  no  J 
manner  conversant  with  the  language,  rnerely  by  the  exei-tion  ' 
of  his  sagacity!  -  I 

I  give  the  memorable  account,  as  Boyle  haa  delivered  it,  j 
of  the  cih^umetancBs  which  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery  of  J 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  j 

"  I  remember  that  when  I  asked  our  famous  Harvey,  itfl 
the  only  discourse  I  had  witb  him,  wliich  was  but  a  littl^f 
while  before  he  died,  what  wore  the  things  which  inducejfl 
him  to  think  of  a  cireuktion  of  the  blood,  he  answered  meJH 
that  when  he  took  notice  that  the  valves  in  the  veins  of  saM 
many  parts  of  the  body  were  so  placed  that  they  gave  froM 
passage  to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  opposed  thgB 
passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  he  was  invitedH 
to  thinlc  that  so  provident  a  cause  as  nature  had  not  plaoe^J 
so  many  valves  without  design  ;  and  no  design  seemed  ni<U^| 
probable  than  that,  since  the  blood  eould  not  well,  hdcausA 
of  the  interposing  valves,  be  sent  by  the  veins  to  the  UmbtbH 
it  should  he  sent  thi-ough  the  arteries  and  return  fctirougaj 
the  veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course  that  way."  ^ 

The  reason  here  ascribed  to  Mnrvey  seems  now  so  ver^ 
natur.d  and  ohvious,  that  some  have  heen  disposed  to  qaeatioiM 
bis  claim  to  the  high  rank  commonly  assigned  to  him  anionjA 
the  improvera  of  science !  Dr.  William  Hunter  has  said  thartW 
after  the  discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  which  Earrej^l 
learned  while  in  Italy  from  his  master,  Fabridus  ab  Aquape^H 
dente,  the  remaining  step  might  easily  have  been  made  ^^M 
any  person  of  common  abihties.  "  This  discovery,"  he  O^M 
serves,  "  set  Harvey  to  work  upon  the  iite  of  the  heart  u^H 
vascular  system  in  animals ;  and  in  the  course  of  gome  i/ear^M 
he  was  so  happy  as  to  discover,  and  to  prove  beyond  alfl 
possibility  of  doubt,  the  circulation  of  the  blood."  He  aftelsB 
wards  expresses  his  astonishment  that  this  discovery  shottl^| 
bavu  been  left  for  Harvey,  though  he  acknowledges  it  ooe^H 
pied  "a'courseof  years;"  adding  that  "Providence  ineta^| 
to  reserve  it  for  kim,  and  would  not  let  men  tee  what  nH^fl 
before  them,  nor  underttand  what  iheij  reaj."  It  is  remoil^l 
able  that  when  great  discoveries  are  effected,  their  siraplicit^| 
always  seems  to  detract  from  their  originality:  on  these  occwH 
siona  we  are  reminded  of  the  egg  of  Columbus !  fl 

It  is  said  that  a  recent  discovery,  which  ascertains  tb^H 
the  Niger  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  re^^H 
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anticipated,  by  the  g;eo;^rapliical  acumen  of  a  atudeat  at 
Glasgow,  wlio  arrived  at  tlio  same  conclusion  by  a  most  per- 
Eewring  iiiyestigatlon  oi'  the  works  of  traTellore  and  g;eogra- 
pbers,  ancient  and  modern,  and  by  an  examination  of  Afiican 
captives ;  and  bad  actually  constructed,  for  tbe  inspection  of 
government,  a  map  of  Africa,  on  nbich  be  had  traced  the 
entire  course  of  tbe  Niger  i'rom  tbe  interior.* 

Franklin  eonjeetured  tbe  identity  of  ligbtning  and  of  elec- 
tricity, before  he  bad  realised  it  by  decisive  experiment.  The 
kite  being  i-aised,  n  considerable  time  elapsed  before  there  was 
fliiy  appearance  of  its  being  electrifiecl.  One  very  promising 
cloud  bad  passed  over  it  without  any  effect.  Jmt  as  be  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  bis  contrivance,  be  observed  some 
loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string  to  stand  ci'ect,  and  to  avoid 
one  another,  just  as  if  they  bad  been  suspended  on  a  common 
conductor.  Struck  with  this  promising  appearance,  be  imme- 
diately presented  his  knuckle  to  tbe  key!  And  let  tbe  reader 
judge  of  tbe  exquisite  pleasure  he  must  have  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment when  the  discoveiy  was  eomplete!  We  owe  to  Priestley 
tbis  admirable  narrative ;  tbe  strong  sensation  of  delight 
which  Franklin  experienced  as  bis  knuckle  touched  tbe  key, 
and  at  the  moment  when  ho  felt  that  a  new  world  was  open- 
ing, might  have  been  equalled,  but  it  was  probably  not  sur- 
passed, when  tbe  same  band  signed  the  long-disputed  inde> 
pendence  of  his  country ! 

"When  Leibnitz  was  occupied  in  bis  philosophical  reasonings 
on  his  Law  of  Coitti'niiiti},  his  singular  si^city  enabled  bim 
to  predict  a  discovery  which  afterwards  was  realised — he 
imagined  tbe  neceseary  existence  of  the  polypus ! 

It  baa  been  remarked  of  Newton,  that  several  of  bis  slight  . 
bints,  some  in  the  modest  form  of  qoeries,  have  been  os- 
certaitied  to  be  predictions,  and  among  others  that  of  tbe 
inflammability  of  the  diamond;  and  many  have  been  eagerly 
seized  upon  as  indisputable  axioms.  A  bint  at  the  close  of 
bis  Optics,  that  "If  natural  pbilosopby  should  be  continued 
to  be  improved  in  its  various  branches,  tbe  bounds  of  moral 
philosophy  would  be  enlarged  also,"  is  perhaps  among  the 
most  important  of  human  discoveries — it  gave  rise  to  Hartley's 
f/ii/xiohffieal  Tkeoi-y  of  the  Mind.  The  queries,  tbe  bints,  ' 
the  conjectures  of  Newton,  display  the  most  creative  sagacity ; 

I 'and  demonstrate  in  what  manner  the  discoveries  of  retired 
men,  while  they  bequeath  their  legacies  to  the  world,  afford 
to  themselves  a  frequent  source  of  secret  and  silent  triumphs. 
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A  PEKIODICAT.  critic,  probably  one  of  the  juniors,  has  thrown 
out  a  stiirtling  observation.  "  There  is,"  says  this  literary 
senator,  "  something  melancholy  in  the  study  of  hiograpby, 
because  it  is — a.  history  of  the  dead!"  A  truism  and  n 
falsity  mixed  up  together  is  the  temptation  with  some  modem 
critics  to  commit  that  darling  sin  of  theirs — novelty  and 
originality !  But  we  really  canuot  condole  with  the  readers 
of  Plutarch  for  their  deep  melancholy ;  we  who  i'eel  onr  spirits 
refreshed,  amidst  the  mediocrity  of  society,  when  we  are  ro- 
called  back  to  the  tuen  and  the  women  who  webb  !  illustrious 
in  every  glory !  Biography  with  us  is  a  re-unioa  with  human 
existence  in  its  most  excellent  state !  and  we  find  nothing 
dead  in  the  past,  while  we  retain  the  sympathies  which  only 
require  to  be  awakened. 

It  would  have  been  more  reasonable  had  the  nitic  dis- 
covered that  our  country  had  not  yet  bad  her  Plutarch,  and 
that  our  biography  remains  still  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
compilation. 

In  this  study  of  bic^aphy  there  is  a  species  ,whioh  has  i 
not  yet  been  distinguished — biographies  composed  by  some 
domestic  friend,  or  by  some  enthusiast  who  works  with  lore. 
A  term  is  unquestionably  wanted  for  this  distinct  class.  The 
Germans  seem  to  have  mvented  a  Platonic  one,  drawn  from 
the  Greek,  pigche,  or  the  soul ;  for  they  call  this  the  psyehola- 
gical  life.  AJiother  attempt  haA  been  made,  by  givmg  it  the 
•  scientific  term  of  idioayncrasy,  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of 
disposition.     I  would  call  it  sentimeiUal  Moffrap/i^  ! 

It  is  distinct  from  a  nhrmtological  biography,  for  it  searches 
for  the  individual's  feelings  unidst  the  ascertained  facts  of  bii 
life ;  so  that  facts,  which  occurred  remotely  from  each  other, 
are  here  brought  at  onoe  together.  The  detail  of  events 
which  completes  the  chronological  biography,  contiuns  many 
which  are  not  connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  character 
itself.  The  tentimenlal  is  also  distinct  from  the  in^o- 
hiograpliy,  however  it  may  seem  a  part  of  it.  Whether  a  man 
be  entitled  to  lavish  his  panegyric  on  himself,  I  will  not 
decide ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  risks  everything  by  appealing 
to  a  sohtary  and  auepacted  witness. 

We  have  two  Lives  of  Dante,  one  by  Boeciwcio  and  the 
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[bcr  by  Leonardo  Aretano,  both  interesting :  but  Boc 
the  se^ntimental  life  ! 
Aretino,  indeed,  finds  fault,  but  with  all  the  tenderness 
'      possible,  with  Boccaocio'e  iifiectionate  sketch,  Origine,  Vita, 
Stvdi  e  CosCumi  del  clarissimo  D/mte,  &a.     "  Origin,  Lite, 
Studies  and  Manners,  of  the  illustrious  Dante,"  &a.     "It 
I  eeoms  to  me,"  he  aa;s,  "  that  our  Boccaccio,  dolci»nmo  e 
issimo  iiQino,  Bweet  and  delightful  man !  has  written  tlie 
md  manners  of  this  sublime  poet  as  if  he  had  been  com- 
^sing  the  Flloeolo,  the  Filostrato,  or  the  Fiamctfa,"  the 
POmanees  of  Boccaceio— "  for  all  breathes  of  love  and  sighs, 
Dvered  with  warm  tears,  as  if  a  man  were  born  in  this 
pforid  only  to  Uve   among  the  enamoured  ladies  and  the 
_  dlant  youths  of  the  ten  amorous  days  of  his   hundred 
novels." 

Aretino,  who  wanted  not  all  the  feeling  requisite  for  the 
delightful  "costumi  e  atudi"  of  Boecaccio's  Dante,  modestly 
requires  that  his  own  life  of  Dante  should  be  considered  as 
a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  Boccaccio's.  Pathetic 
with  all  the  sorrows,  and  eloquent  with  all  the  remonstrances 
□f  a  fellow-dtizen,  Boccaccio,  while  he  wept,  hung  with  anger 
yer  hie  country's  shame  in  its  apathy  for  the  honour  of  its 
mg-injnred  exile.     Catching  inspiration  from  the  breathing 
ages  of  Boccaccio,  it  inclines  one  to  wish  that  we  pasaessod 
iwo  biographies  of  tm  illustrious  favourite  character ;  the  one 
Itrictly  and  fully  historical,  the  other  fraught  witli  tbose  very 
f  ieelhiga  of  the  departed,  which  we  may  have  to  seek  in  vain 
I  fbr    in    the    circumstantial  and  chronological    biographer. 
Boceaocio,  indeed,  was  overcome  by  his  feeUngs.     He  either 
knew  not,  or  he  omits  the  substantial  incidents  of  Dante's 
life ;  while  his  imagination  throws  a  romantic  tinge  on  occur- 
rences raised  on  slight,  perhaps  on  no  foundation.     Boccaccio 
narrates  a  dream  of  the  mother  of  Dante  so  fancifully  poetical, 
I  ttiat  probably  Boccaccio  forgot  that  none  but  a  dreamer  eould 
ftkave  told  it.     Seated  under  a  high  laurel-tree,  by  the  side  of 
la  vast  fountain,  the  mother  dreamt  that  she  gave  birth  to  her 
I  Moa ;  she  saw  him  nouiished  by  its  fruit,  and  i-efreshed  by  the 
K«lear*wnters ;  she  soon  beheld  him  a.  shepherd ;  approaching 
m'io  pluck  the  boughs,  ehc  saw  him  fall !     When  he  rose  he 
Vlud  ceased  to  be  a  man,  and  was  transformed  into  a  peacock  l 
I  disturbed  by  her  adiniratioD,  elie  suddenly  awoke ;  but  when 
I  the  fiither  ibund  that  he  really  had  a  son,  in  allusion  to  the 
"ip  -"ailed  him  Dante — or  given  I  e  meHtamente  ; 
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peroceM  otlimamenie,  meeome  si  vedra  procedendo,  scgt 
•nome  V  effetto :  "  and  deservedly !  for  greatly,  os  we  ehall 
tlie  effHct  i'nllowed  the  name ! "  At  nine  yeats  of  fl^s,  i 
May-day,  whose  joyous  i'eetival  Botuaceio  beautifully  describe 
when  the  Eoftnces  of  the  heaTenf,  re-adorning  the  earth  wit 
its  mingled  Uowers,  waved  the  green  houghB,  and  made  a 
things  smile,  Dante  raised  with  tlie  boys  and  girls  in  t" 
-house  of  the  good  citizen  who  on  that  day  ^ve  the  feast,  1 
held  Uttle  Brice,  as  ehe  was  familiarly  called,  but  t 
Beatrice.  The  httlc  Dante  might  have  Been  her  before,  1 
he  loved  her  then,  aud  from  that  day  never  cesited  to  lov 
and  thus  Dante  nella  pari/aletta  eltljaUo  d'  ainore  Jerventm 
simo  Murvidore ;  so  fervent  a  eervant  to  love  in  au  i^ 
childhood!  Boccaccio  appeals  to  Dante's  own  account  o 
long  passion,  and  liis  constant  sighs,  in  the  Vila  ^uova, 
look,  no  word,  no  sign,  sullied  the  puiity  of  his  passion  ;  1 
in  her  twenty-fourth  year  died  "la  bellissima  Seatricfir 
Danto  is  then  described  as  more  than  inconsolable;  hit 
were  long  two  abundant  fountains  of  tears ;  careless  of  h 
let  his  heard  grow  wildly,  and  to  others  appeared  a  s 
meagre  man,  whose  aspect  was  so  changed,  that  while  t 
weeping  life  lasted,  he  was  hardly  recognised  by  his  fi ' 
all  looked  on  a  man  so  entirely  transformed  with  de« 
compassion.  Dante,  won  over  by  those  who  conid  coi. 
the  inconsolable,  wns  at  length  solicited  by  his  relations  I 
marry  a  lady  of  his  own  condition  in  life ;  and  it  was  sugg( 
that  as  the  departed  lady  had  occasioned  Lim  such  h 
griefs,  the  new  one  might  open  a  source  of  delight, 
relations  and  (riends  of  Dante  gave  him  a  wife  that  his  1 
for  Beatrice  might  cease. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  marriage  proved  unh^py. 
caccio,  like  a  pathetic  lover  rather  than  hi(^rapher,  excltum. 
Oh  menfi  eiecAe .'  Oh  teaebroeiintellclli!  Oh  argomenti van 
di  mot/i  mortali,  quante  sono  le  ruUcile  in  assai  cose  eoittrari 
a'  fioslri  avvisi !  &c.  "  Oh  blind  men  !  Oh  dark  minds !  ' 
vain  ai^uments  of  most  mortals,  how  often  are  the  resu 
contrary  to  our  advice!  Frequently  it  is  like  lea^ling  o.._ 
who  breathes  the  soft  air  of  Italy  to  refresh  himself  ifl  the 
eternal  shades  of  the  Khodopean  mountains.  What  physieian 
would  expel  a  burning  fever  witii  fire,  or  put  in  the  Bhivennff 
marrow  of  the  bones  snow  and  ice?  So  certainly  shall  it  6 
witli  him  who,  with  a  new  love,  thinks  to  mitigate  the  6 
Those  who  believe  this  know  not  the  nature  of  love,  nor  h 
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d  pasBion  adds  to  the  first.     Tn  vain  would  we 

this  forceful  passion,  if  it  fans  etruck  its  root 

if  him  who  loii^  has  loved." 

a  beguiled  my  pen  for  half-an-hour  with  all 

a  which  sprung  out  of  hia  own  affectionate 

What  aiiy  stuff  has  he  woven  into  the 

■^is  sentimental  hiography  !      Whether 

^^Ikhe  personal  histoiy  of  the  great  man 

t_  ^^    '^         ^Hf  whether  the  dream  of  the  mother — ^tbe 
*  ^  ^^  with  the  little  Brioe,  and  the  rest  of  the 

k  ^^TOie  effusion  on  Dante's  marriage,  were  grounded 

j  ^K,one  would  not  harsUy  reject  auch  tender  inci- 

I  '    But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  heart  of 

B  ^<ffcio  was  only  susceptible  to  auiornus  impreaaiona — 
Hliats  of  euthusiasin  and  eloquence,  which  only  a  man  of 
^niiis  is  worthy  of  receiving,  and  only  a  man  of  genius  is 
isapable  of  bestowing— kindle  the  ma.souline  patriotism  of  his 
\o\A,  indignant  spirit! 
Half  a  oentujy  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dante,  and 
still  the  Florentines  showed  no  sign  of  repentance  for  their 
ancient  hatred  of  their  persecuted  patriot,  nor  any  sense  of 
tho  memory  of  the  creator  of  their  language,  whose  immor- 
tality had  become  a  portion  of  their  own  glory.  Boccaccio, 
impassioned  by  all  his  generous  nature,  though  he  regrets  te 
could  not  raise  a  statue  to  Dante,  has  sent  down  to  postenty 
more  than  marble,  in  the  "  Life."  I  venture  to  give  the  lofty 
and  bold  apostrophe  to  his  fellow- citizens ;  but  I  feel  that  even 
the  genius  of  our  language  is  tame  by  the  side  of  the  har- 
monised eloquence  of  the  great  votary  of  Dante ! 

"  Ungrateful  country !  what  madness  «i^ed  thee,  when  thy 
dearest  citizen,  thy  chief  benefactor,  thy  only  poet,  with  un- 
accustomed cruelty  was  driven  to  flight  t  If  this  had 
happened  in  the  general  terror  of  that  time,  coming  from  evil 
counsels,  thou  mightest  stand  excused  ;  but  when  the  passion 

t  ceased,  djdat  thou  reiient  ?  didst  thou  recall  him  ?  Bear  with 
me,  nor  deem  it  irksome  fi'om  me,  who  am  thy  son,  that  thus 
•  "  A  Coinnient  on  the  Diyina  Cometlr  nf  Dnnta,"  in.  Eugliah,  printcii  ia 
Italj,  has  just  reaolieil  me.  I  am  delighted  ta  find  that  tliia  hingrnphy  of 
LoTe,  however  romantic,  ia  traa  I  In  his  •ainth  year,  Danle  was  a,  lover 
and  B  poet  I  The  teader  Bomiat,  free  &um  all  Dbscurit;,  which  he  com- 
poGcd  on  Beutrica,  ia  pieserved  in  the  above  singular  volume.  Tlieie  uan 
be  no  louger  any  doubt  of  the  ator;  o!  Eeatcice  ;  but  the  louuet  and  tlie 
tnast  be  "claaaed  among  onrions  uatnrol  phenomeua,"  or  liuw  f^ir 
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perocchi  ollimamen/c,  sieeome  «i  vedra  procetlenJo,  sr^ii  al 
name  V  pjfeilo :  "  anJ  tlfservedly !  for  greatly,  aa  we  sliall  see, 
tlie  effect  I'oUowed  the  nnine  1 "  At  nine  years  of  atje,  on  a 
May-day,  whose  joyous  festival  Boccaccio  beautifully  describee, 
when  the  Boftnesa  of  the  heavens,  re-adorning  the  earth  with 
its  mingled  flowers,  waved  the  green  boughs,  luid  innde  nil 
things  etnile,  Daate  mixed  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
■house  of  the  good  citizen  who  on  tiiat  day  gave  the  i'east,  br- 
held  little  Brice,  as  she  wa^  familiarly  called,  but  named 
Beatrice.  The  little  Dante  might  have  eeen  her  before,  bat 
he  loved  her  then,  and  from  that  day  never  ceaaed  to  Ioto; 
and  thus  Dante  nella  pargoletla  el&  Jatlo  d'  amore  farventU- 
simo  aei-vidore;  bo  fervent  a  servant  to  love  in  au  sigo  of 
childhood !  Boccaccio  appeals  to  Dante's  own  account  of  hia 
long  passion,  and  his  constant  sighs,  in  the  Vita  Nuova.  No 
look,  no  word,  no  sign,  sullied  tlic  puiit^  of  his  passion ;  bat 
in  her  twenty-fourth  year  died  "la  bcllissima  Beatrice." 
Dante  is  then  described  aa  more  than  inconsolable ;  his  ey«s 
were  long  two  abundant  fountains  of  tears ;  careless  of  life,  lie 
let  his  beard  grow  wildly,  and  to  others  appeared  a  eav^ 
meagre  man,  whose  aspect  was  so  changed,  that  while  this 
weeping  life  lasted,  he  was  hardly  recognised  by  his  friends; 
all  looked  on  a  man  so  entirely  transformed  with  deep 
compassion.  Dante,  won  over  by  those  who  could  console 
the  inconsolable,  was  at  length  solicited  by  his  relations  to 
marry  a  lady  of  his  own  condition  in  life ;  and  it  was  suggested 
that  as  the  departed  lady  had  occasioned  him  such  heavr 
griefs,  the  new  one  might  open  a  source  of  delight.  Tlw 
relations  and  friends  of  Dante  gave  him  a  wife  that  his  tears 
for  Beatrice  might  cease. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  marriage  proved  unhappy.  B<K- 
caeeio,  like  a  pathetic  lover  rather  than  biographer,  excliuna, 
Oh  menti  eieche  !  Oh  teneltroninttlletti!  Oh  argamenti  wmi 
di  molti  morlali,  guante  iono  /e  ruUeite  in  agtai  cose  contrane 
a' noeti-iavvUi!  &x.  "Oh  blind  men!  Oh  dart  minds!  Oh 
vain  arguments  of  most  mortals,  how  often  are  the  resultl 
contrary  to  our  advice !  Frequently  it  is  like  leading  one 
who  brtathea  the  soft  aur  of  Italy  to  refresh  himself  ifl  the 
eternal  shades  of  the  Khodopean  raountwns.  "What  physiciu 
would  expvl  a  burning  fever  with  lire,  or  put  in  the  shivermg 
marrow  of  the  bones  snow  and  ice  ?  So  certainly  shall  it  (tn 
with  him  who,  with  a  new  love,  thinks  to  mitigate  thu  old. 
tXhose  who  believe  this  know  not  the  nature  of  love,  nor  how 
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Vgnnch  a  second  passion  adds  to  the  firat.  In  rain  would  we 
W-  assist  or  advise  thia  forceful  passion,  if  it  has  struck  its  root 
*    near  the  heart  of  him  who  long  has  loved." 

Boccaccio  has  beguiled  my  pen  for  half-an-hour  with  all 
the  loves  and  fancies  which  sprung  out  of  his  own  aifeetionate 
and  romantic  heart.  What  airy  stuff  has  he  woven  into  the 
"Yita"  of  Dante!  this  sentimental  hiojjr^liy  !  Whether 
he  knew  but  little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  great  man 
whom  he  idohaed,  or  whether  the  dream  of  the  motiier — the 
May-day  interview  with  the  little  Brice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
children — and  the  effusion  on  Dante's  marriage,  were  grotmded 
on  tradition,  one  would  not  harshly  reject  such  tender  inci- 
dents.* But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  heart  of 
Boccaccio  was  only  susceptible  to  amorous  impressions — 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  which  only  a  man  of 
genius  is  worthy  of  receiving,  and  only  a  man  of  genius  is 
capable  of  bestowing — kindle  the  masculine  patriotism  of  his 
bold,  indignant  spirit ! 

Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Dante,  and 
still  the  Florentines  showed  no  sign  of  repentance  for  their 
ancient  hatred  of  their  persecuted  patriot,  nor  any  sense  of 
tht  memory  of  the  creator  of  their  language,  whose  immor- 
tality had  become  a  portion  of  their  own  glory.  Boccaccio, 
impassioned  by  all  his  generous  nature,  though  he  regrets  he 
could  not  raise  a  statue  to  Dante,  has  sent  down  to  posterity 
more  than  marble,  in  the  "  Life."  I  venture  to  give  thelofty 
and  hold  apostrophe  to  his  feUow-citizens ;  but  I  feel  that  even 
the  genius  of  ou;  language  is  tame  by  the  side  of  tbe  har- 
monised eloquence  of  the  great  votary  of  Dante  ! 

"  Ungrateful  country  \  what  madness  urged  thee,  when  thy 
dearest  citizen,  thy  chief  benel'actor,  thy  only  poet,  with  un- 
accustomed cruelty  was  driven  to  flight !  If  this  had. 
happened  in  the  general  terror  of  that  time,  coming  from  evil 
counsels,  thou  mightest  stand  excused ;  but  when  the  passion 
ceased,  didst  thou  repent  ?  didst  thou  recall  him  ?  Bear  with 
me,  nor  deem  it  irksome  from  me,  who  am  thy  son,  that  thus 

•  "  A  Comment  pa  tha  DWino  Comcsdy  of  Diiato,"  in  English,  printed  ia 
Italy,  las  jnat  roaelied  me.  I  urn  delighttd  to  find  that  this  liiographj  of 
Lova,  liawavflr  romantic,  is  trno  !  In  hia  niiith  j/tar,  Danta  waa  a.  lover 
and  a.  poat  I  The  tender  aoanet,  tree  from  all  obaouritj,  which  lis  oi>m- 
poseJ  on  Beatrice,  ia  prcserrad  in  tha  above  singular  yolunie.  Tliate  iian 
be  no  luuger  any  ioaiit  of  the  story  cf  BcatricQ  ;  but  the  sonnet  ami  the 
pHS^ioQ  mtiEt  be  "elnssed  among  carioaa  natuial  phenomena,"  or  how  hr 
apscryplia],  remiioB  for  fatare  inquiry. 
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I  collect  wkat  just  indignation  prompts  metoapettk,aBaiB 
more  desirous  of  witnessing  your  amentlraent,  than  ( 
beholtling  you  punished !  Seems  it  to  you  glorioos,  jtroud  q{ 
ao  many  titles  and  of  hucIi  men,  that  the  one  whose  like  n 
neighbouring  city  can  show,  you  have  chosen  to  chaea  &« 
among  you?  With  what  trimnpha,  with  what  valorous  cT'' 
zena,  aieyou  splendid?  Your  wealth  is  a  removablo  a 
uneertain  thing ;  your  fragile  heauty  will  grow  old; 
delicacy  is  shameful  and  feminine;  hut  these  make  j 
noticed  by  the  false  judgments  of  the  populace !  D©  j 
glory  in  your  merchants  and  your  aitists  ?  I  speak  mt^ 
prudently;  but  the  one  are  tenaoiouHly  avaric'!' 
servile  trade ;  and  Art,  which  once  was  *q  noble 
a.  second  nature,  atmck  by  the  same  avarice,  is 
mpted,  and  nothing  worth !  Do  you  glory  in  tbe  basenea 
and  the  listleBsnese  of  those  idlers,  who,  because  1 
ancestors  are  remembered,  attempt  to  raise  up  among  yoa  t 
nobility  to  govern  you,  ever  by  robbery,  by  treachery,  \ 
&keliood  1  Ah !  miserable  mother  \  open  thine  eves ;  c 
them  with  some  remorse  on  what  thou  hast  dose,  and  li' 
at  least,  reputed  wise  a&  thou  art,  to  have  had  in  yonr  a 
w  latal  a  choice !  Why  not  rather  imitate  the  acts  of  ^oi, 
cities  who  so  keenly  disputed  merely  for  the  honour  of  tb| 
birth-place  of  the  divine  Homer  ?  Mantua,  om-  nngbbcra  ' 
counts  OS  the  greatest  fam«  which  remains  for  her,  that  "Virg 
was  aMantuan !  and  holdshis  veryname  in  such  revet'ence,tBa 
not  only  in  public  places,  but  in  the  most  private,  we  si 
seulptured  image !  You  only,  while  yon  were  made  fa 
by  illustrious  men,  you  only  have  shown  no  care  fw 
great  poet.  Your  Dante  Alighieri  died  in  exile,  to  whie(ty< 
unjustly,  envious  of  his  greatnesi:,  destined  him!  i 
not  to  be  remembered,  that  the  mother  siiould  1 

envious  malignity  to  the  virtues  of  a  son !     Now  ceaae  b 

unjust !  He  cannot  do  you  that,  now  dead,  which  living  he 
never  did  do  to  you !  He  lies  under  another  sky  than  youn, 
and  you  never  can  see  him  again,  but  on  that  day,  when  dl 
your  citizens  shall  view  him,  and  tjie  great  Eemunerato 
shall  examine,  and  shall  punish !  If  anger,  hatred,  i 
enmity  are  buried  with  a  man,  as  it  is  believed,  begin  tl 
return  to  yourself;  begintobeashamed  to  have  acted  aj^ 
your  ancient  humanity;  begin,  then,  to  iviah  to  appearamoth 
and  nob  a  cold  negligent  step-dame.  Yield  your  teats  to  y 
son ;  yield  your  maternal  piety  to  him  whom  once  you  n 
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puleed,  and,  living,  east  away  from  you !  At  least  think  of 
possesaiDg  bim  dead,  and  restore  your  citizeEship,  your 
award,  and  your  grace,  to  hia  memory.  He  was  a  son  ivLo 
held  you  in  reverence,  and  though  long  an  eiile,  he  always 
called  himself,  and  would  be  calkd  a  Florentine  !  He  held 
you  ever  above  all  othera  ;  ever  he  loved  you !  What  will 
you  then  do  ?  "WiU  you  retnmu  obstinate  in  iDiqaity  ?  Will 
you  practise  less  humanity  than  the  barbarians  ?  You  wish 
that  the  world  should  believe  that  you  are  the  sister  of 
famous  Troy,  and  the  daughter  of  Rome ;  assuredly  the 
children  should  resemble  their  lathers  and  their  ancestors. 
Priam,  ia  his  misery,  Ijought  the  corpse  of  Hector  with  gold ; 
and  Koma  would  poBsess  the  hones  of  the  first  Scipio,  and 
removed  thcna  from  Lintemum,  those  bones,  which,  dying,  so 
justly  he  had  denied  her.  Seek  then  to  he  the  true  guardian 
of  your  Dante,  claim  him !  show  this  humane  feeling,  claim 
him !  you  may  securely  do  this :  1  am  certain  he  will  not  be 
returned  to  you ;  but  thus  at  once  you  may  betray  some 
mark  of  compassion,  and,  not  Laving  him  again,  still  enjoy 
your  ancient  cruelty !  Alas  !  what  comfort  am  I  bringing 
you!  I  almost  believe,  that  if  the  dead  could  feel,  the  body 
uf  Dante  would  not  rise  to  return  to  you,  for  he  is  lying  in 
Bavenna,  whoae  hallowed  soil  is  everywhere  covered  with  the 
ashes  of  saints.  Would  Dante  quit  this  blessed  company  to 
mingle  with  the  remains  of  those  hatreds  and  iniquities  which 
gave  him  no  rest  in  life  ?  The  relics  of  Dante,  even  among 
the  bodies  of  emperors  and  of  martyrs,  and  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestors,  is  prized  as  a  treasm'e,  for  there  hie  works 
are  looked  on  with  admiration  ;  those  wor!:s  of  which  you 
have  not  yet  known  to  make  yourselves  worthy.  His  birth- 
place, bis  origin  remains  for  you,  spite  of  yoar  ingratitude ! 
and  this  Savenna  envies  yen,  while  she  glories  in  your 
honours  which  she  has  snatched  from  you  through  ages  yet 
o  come !" 
Such  was  the  deep  emotion  which  opened  Boccaccio's  heart 
[  in  this  sentimental  biography,  and  which  awoke  even  shame 
)  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines  ;  they  blushed 
~<c  their  old  hatreds,  and,  with  awakened  sympathies,  they 
^Rfitened  to  honour  the  memory  of  their  great  bard.  By 
wrder  of  the  city,  the  Dioina  Commedia  was  publicly  read  and 
i^tlained  to  the  people.  Boccaccio,  then  suiking  under  the 
P  intirmities  of  age,  roused  his  departing  genius :  still  was  there 
'ti  the  bones  of  the  ^ed  lion,  and  he  engag;ed  in  the 
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task  of  corQl'osing  his  celebrated  Coramentaries  on  tlie 
Co'iHwedia. 

In  this  clais  of  acntimnital  hiorjraph^  I  would  place  a  spet 
which  Iho  historian  Carte  notici:dinhiB  literary  travels  on 
Continent,  in  pursuit  of  hia  historical  design.   He  found,- 
xcrved    among    several    ancient    families   of    Fi-aoce,  i 
iloaieatic  annals.     "  With  a  warm,  patriotic  spirjt,  worthy  < 
imitation,  they  have  often  carefully  preserved  in  their  families 
the  acts  of  their  ancestors."     This  delight  and  pride  of  the 
modem  Oauls  in  the  great  and  good  deeds  of  their  anceetoTs, 
preserved  in  domestic  archives,  will  be  ascribed  to  thsir  fol' 
or  their  vanity ;    yet  in  that  folly  there  may  be  bo  mi 
nisdom,  and  in  that  vanity  there  may  be  so  much  greatm 
that  the  one  will  amply  redeem  the  other. 

This  custom  has  heBi  rarely  adopted  among  ourselves . 
have,  however,  a  few  separate  histories  of  soma  ancient 
famihes,  as  those  of  Mordaunt,  and  of  Warren.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  "A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Houso 
of  Yvery,  in  its  different  hranchee  of  Yvery,  Luvel,  Perceval, 
.  and  Gournay."  Two  lai'ge  volumes,  closely  printed,*  expa- 
tiating on  the  characters  and  events  of  a  single  family  with 
the  grave  pomp  of  a  herald,  but  more  particularly  the  idolatry 
of  the  writer  for  ancient  nobility,  and  his  ooatempt  for  that 
growing  rank  in  society  whom  he  designates  as  "  New  Men," 
provoked  the  ridicule  nt  least  of  the  aspersed.f  This  extnt> 
ordinary  work,  notwithstanding  its  absurdities  in  its  geni 
result,  has  left  behind  a  deep  impression.  Drawn  fcom 
authentic  iamiiy  records,  it  is  not  without  interest  that  we 
through  its  copious  pages  ;    we  trace  with  a  romantic  symj 

■  Thia  work  was  putlished  in  1742,  and  the  scarcity  of  these  voloiL 
vaB  felt  in  tiraDger's  (by,  for  tbey  obtaioFd  then  tbo  GoaBideroblo  pilerfl 
four  guLsesg  ;  boidb  time  ngo  a  fine  copy  wM  Bold  for  thiii;  s,t  b  Bd^  " 
a  chaap  copy  wib  offerad  to  me  nt  twelie  gaineai.  These  volumes  sl 
contaiQ  seToatoea  portraite,  The  firit  was  written  by  BIr,  Andslson,  wh(^~ 
dying  hefora  the  second  appeared,  Lord  Efmanl,  from  the  materials  jLn- 
deraon  had  left,  oonclnded  hia  taniily  history— con  amnre. 

t  Mr.  Anderson,  the  writer  of  the  Erst  velmne,  was  a  fendal  enthu- 
siast ;  he  has  thrown  cot  nn  odd  notion  that  the  cammercial,  i 

■wedlttiy  ehiBB,  had  intmded  on  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  nobilitr ; 

wealth  has  raised  Bach  high  prices  for  labour,  conimadities,  be.,  it  It 
reached  its  uc  jiiui  tiUra,  and  commerce  ixiuld  be  carried  on  no  lun^ 
Ho  hiu  ventured  on  this  amnsing  predicUon,   "  At  it  is  tbererore  efidl 
thai  KRiv  siCH  leill  vtvtr  rise  oi/ain  in  ang  age  Kilh  STich  adravtar/a^ 
wealiA,  nt  least  in  oonsidorable  uamherB,  their  -paiiij  will  grndually  JT' 


■^ 
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thy  the  fortunes  of  tho  desyendanta  of  the  House  of  Yvery, 
from  that  not-forgotten  hero  le  vaillant  Perceval  clievalier  de 
la  Table  Ronde,  to  the  Norman  Baron  Asselin,  surnamed  the 
Wolf,  for  his  bravery  or  his  fsrocity ;  thence  to  the  Cayalier 
of  Charlea  the  First,  Sir  Phihp  Perceval,  who,  having 
gloriously  defended  his  castle,  was  at  length  deprived  of  his 
lordly  possesaioM,  hut  never  of  his  loyalty,  and  died  obscurely 
in  the  metropolis  of  a  broken  heart,  tdl  we  reach  the  polished 
nobleman,  the  Lord  Egmont  of  the  Gieorges. 

The  nation  has  lost  many  a  noble  example  of  men  and 
women  acting  a  great  part  on  great  occasions,  and  then  re- 
treating to  theshade  of  privacy ;  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
many  a  name  haf  not  been  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  national 
glory  only  from  wanting  a  few  di-ops  of  ink!  Such  domestic 
annals  may  yet  be  viewed  in  the  i'amily  records  at  Appleby 
Castle !  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  a  glorious  woman, 
the  descendant  of  two  potent  northern  families,  the  Veteri- 
ponts  and  the  Cliffords. — She  lived  in  a  state  of  regal  magni- 
Bcence  and  independence,  inhabiting  five  or  seven  castles ; 
yet  though  her  magnificent  spirit  poured,  itself  out  in  her  ex- 
tended charities,  and  though  her  independence  mated  that  of 
roonarohs,  yet  she  herself,  in  her  domestic  habits,  Uved  as  a 
hermit  in  her  own  castles ;  and  though  only  acquainted  with 
her  native  language,  she  had  cultivated  her  mind  in  many 
parts  of  learning;  and  as  Donne,  in  his  way,  observes,  "she 
inew  how  to  converse  of  everything,  from  predestination  to 
slea-silk."  Her  fayomdte  design  was  to  have  materials  col- 
lected for  the  history  of  those  two  potent  northern  families 
to  whom  she  was  aUied;  and  at  a  considerable  expense  she 
employed  learned  persons  to  make  collections  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  records  in  the  Tower,  the  Bolls,  and  other 
depositories  of  manuscripts :  Gilpin  had  seen  three  largo 
volumeB  fairly  transcribed.  Anecdotes  of  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  who  had  eserted  themselves  on  very  important 
occasions,  compose  these  family  records — and  induce  one  to 
wish  that  the  public  were  in  possession  of  such  annuls  of  the 
-domestic  life  of  heroes  and  of  sages,  who  have  only  failed  in 
obtaining  an  historian !  • 

A  biographical  monument  of  this  natuve,  which  has  passed 
through  the  press,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  utility  of  this 

•  Moeh  onrioQB  mottor  abont  tliB  old  OountaBS  of  Weatmoreland  and  he 
aeven  costlea  may  be  fiMiud  in  Wliitakei'E  History  of  Cra^ 


It  tow 
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class  of  tentimeriM  hiography.  It  is  the  lofe  of  Ko'bert  Price, 
a  Welsh  lawyer,  aud  an  ancestor  ol'  the  gentleman  whose  ia- 
genuity,  in  our  days,  has  retined  the  principles  of  the  Picfcu- 
reaque  in  Art.  This  Life  is  announced  as  "printed  by  the 
^pointment  of  the  family ;"  Imt  it  must  not  be  considered 
MiTely  as  a  tribute  of  private  affection;  and  how  we  are  at  this 
day  interested  in  the  aetions  of  a  Welsh  lawyii 
of  William  the  Third,  whose  name  has  probably  never 
consigned  to  the  page  of  history,  remains  to  be  told. 

Kobert  Price,  after  having  served  Charles  the  Second, 
latterly  in  the  eventful  times  of  William  the  Third — ^he  w»a 
probably  of  Tory  principles,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dutdi 
prince  he  was  removed  from  the  attorney-generalship  r£ 
Glamorgan.  The  new  monarch  has  been  accused  of  favourit- 
ism, and  of  an  eagerness  in  showering  exorbitant  grants  on 
some  of  hia  foreigners,  which  soon  raised  a  formidable  oppt^' 
sition  in' the  jealous  spirit  of  Englishmen.  The 
favourite,  William  Eentinck,  after  being  raised  to  the 
dom  of  Portknd,  had  a  grant  bestowed  on  him  of  thi 
lordships  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  The  patriot  of 
native  country — a  title  which  the  Welsh  had  already  ct 
ferreil  on  Robert  Price — then  rose  to  assert  the  rights  of  faJi" 
fatherland,  and  his  speeches  are  as  admirable  for  their  ktiow- 
ledge  as  their  spirit.  "  The  submitting  of  1500  freeholders 
to  the  will  of  a  Dutch  lord  was,"  as  he  sarcastically  declarsdt 
"  putting  thera  in  a  worse  posture  than  their  former  estate, 
when  under  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  Norman  lords. 
England  must  not  be  tribatary  to  strangers — we  must,  lifce 
patriots,  stand  by  our  country — otherwise,  when  God  shall 
send  uB  a  Prince  of  Wales,  he  may  have  such  a  present  of  a 
crown  made  him  as  a  Pope  did  to  King  John,  who  waa  su^ 
named  Saas-terre,  and  was  by  his  father  made  Lord  of 
Ireland,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  who  aent 
him  a  crown  of  peacocks'  feathers,  in  derogation  of  his  power, 
and  the  poverty  of  his  country."  Robert  Price  asserted  that 
the  king  could  not,  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  ahen  or  ^ve  kwaj 
the  inheritance  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  without  the  consent  m 
parliament.  He  concluded  a  copious  and  patriotic  speech,  by 
proposing  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  king,  to  put  an 
munediato  stop  to  the  grant  now  passing  to  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land for  the  lordships,  &c. 

This  speech  produced  such  au  effect,  that  the  address 
'icd  unanimously;  and  the  king,  though  he  highly 
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itbe  speech  of  Robert  Price,  sent  a  civil  messi^  to  the  com- 
anons,  declaring  that  he  stould  not  have  given  Lord  PortlaTid 
those  lands^had  he  imagined  the  House  of  Commons  could 
hxxe  been  concerned ;  "  I  will  therefore  recall  the  grant !" 
On  receiving  the  royal  message,  Eobert  Price  drew  up  areso- 
Itition  to  which  the  houHO  assented,  that  "  to  procure  or  pass 
eiorijitant  grants  by  any  member  of  the  privy  council,  &c, 
wsB  a  high  CTime  and  misdemeanour."  The  speech  of  Robert 
Price  contained  truths  too  numerous  and  too  bold  to  eufi'er 
the  light  during  that  reign  ;  but  this  speech  ^^ainst  foreigners 
was  printed  the  year  after  King  William's  death,  with  this 
title,  "  Gloria  Canihria,  or  the  speech  of  a  bold  Briton  in 
parliament,  against  a  Dutch  Prince  of  Walee,"  with  this 
motto,  Opposuiit  et  Vicit.  Such  was  the  great  character  of 
Eobert  Price,  that  he  was  made  a  Welsh  judge  by  the  very 
sovereign  whose  favourite  plans  he  had  bo  patriotically 
thwarted. 

Another  marked  event  in  the  life  of  this  English  patriot 
was  a  second  noble  stand  he  made  against  the  royal  authority, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  public  good.  The  secret  history  of 
a  quarrel  between  George  the  First  and  the  Priiioe  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Geoi^e  the  Second,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  appears 
in  this  life ;  and  when  the  prince  in  disgrace  loft  the  palace, 
jiis  royal  highness  proposed  taking  his  children  and  the 
liriacess  with  him  ;  but  the  king  detained  the  children,  claim- 
ing the  care  of  the  royal  offspring  as  a  royal  pi-erogativo.  It 
4I0W  became  a  legal  point  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  eduua- 
-iJon  of  his  majesty's  grandchildren,  and  the  care  of  their 
marriages,  &o.,  belonged  of  right  to  his  majesty  as  king  of 
this  realm,  or  not  P"  Ten  of  the  judges  obsequiously  dlowed 
«f  the  prerogative  to  the  full.  Robert  Price  and  another 
judge  decided  that  the  eduoation,  &a.,  was  the  right  of  the 
&ther,  although  the  marriages  was  that  of  his  majesty  as 
king  of  thid  realm,  yet  not  eKchisive  of  the  prince,  tbeir 
father.  He  assured  the  king,  that  the  ten  obsequious  judges 
luid  no  authority  to  support  their  precipitate  opinion  ;  all  the 
hooks  and  precedents  cannot  form  a  prerogative  Ibr  the  king 
of  this  realm  to  have  the  care  and  edncatiou  of  his  grand- 
<!hildi'en  during  the  life  and  without  the  consent  of  their 
iather- — a  prerogative  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England ! 
He  pleads  for  the  rights  of  a  father,  with  the  spirit  of  one 
who  feuls  them,  as  well  u  with  legal  science  and  historical 
knowledge. 
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Sucili  were  the  tn^o  great   incidents  iii  the  life  of  tbisfl 
Welsh  judge!     Yet,  had  the  family  not  found  one  to  comme-T 
morale  these  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  their  ancestor, 
we  hftd  lost  the  noble  picture  of  a  constitutional  interpreter 
of  the  laws,   an   independent  eouutry  gentleman,   and    an 

SngllBiiman  jealouE  of  the  excessive  predominance  of  minis-   I 

terial  or  roysd  influence. 

Cicero,  and  others,  have  informed  us  that  the  aacient  his* 
tory  of  Kome  itself  waa  comiioaed  out  of  such  aceotmts  of 
private  families,  to  which,  indeed,  we  must  add  those  anitals 
or  registers  of  public  events  which  unquestionably  were  pre- 
served iu  the  archives  of  the  temptes  by  the  priestB.  Bu6 
the  history  of  the  individual  may  involve  public  interesl^ 
whenever  the  skill  of  the  writer  combines  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  event.  Messalo,  the  orator,  gloried  in  having 
composed  many  volumes  of  the  genealogies  of  the  nobility 
of  Eome  j  and  Atticus  wrote  the  genealogy  of  Brutus,  to 
prove  him  descended  from  Junius  Brutus,  the  expulser  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  founder  of  the  Kcpuhhc,  near  five  hundred 
years  before. 

Another  class  of  this  sentimental  biography  was  projected 
by  the  late  EUzahebh  Hamilton.  This  was  to  have  consisted. 
of  a  series  of  what  she  called  comparative  biography,  and  an. 
ancient  character  was  to  have  been  paralleled  by  a  modero. 
one.  Occupied  by  her  historical  romance  with  the  chnractec 
of  Agrippina,  she  sought  in  modern  history  for  a  partner  of 
her  own  sex,  and  "one  who,  lilie  her,  had  eiperieneed  vidssi-. 
tudes  of  fortune;"  and  she  found  no  one  better  qualified! 
than  the  princess  palatine,  JElizabeth,  the  daughter  of  JanU 
ike  ^irst.  Her  next  life  was  to  have  beeu  that  of  Seneca, 
with  "  the  scenes  and  persons  of  which  her  Life  of  Agrippina 
had  famiharised  her;"  and  the  contrast  or  the  parallel  woa 
to  have  been  Locke;  which,  well  mana^d,  she  thoughfr 
would  have  been  sufiiciently  striking.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  wonld  rather  have  afforded  an  evidence  of  her  invention  ! 
Such  a  biographical  project  renainds  one  of  Plutarch's  Paral-. 
lels,  and  might  incur  the  danger  of  displaying  more  ingenuity 
than  truth.  The  sage  of  Cheronea  must  oiten  have  racked 
his  invention  to  help  oat  his  parallels,  bending  together,  to 
make  them  similar,  the  most  unconnected  events  and  the  most' 
distinct  feeling ;  and,  to  keep  his  parallels  in  two  straigfa6^ 
lines,  he  probably  made  a  free  use  of  angmentativea  and  d' 
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mitivea  to  help  out  his  pair,  who  migbt  have  been  equal, 
and  yet  uot  alike ! 

Our  fatherland  Js  prodigal  of  inimortal  names,  or  iiamea 
which  might  he  made  immortal ;  Gibbon  once  contemplated 
with  complacency,  the  very  ideal  of  sentimentax  BiooitiPHT, 
and  we  may  regret  that  he  has  only  left  tlie  project !  "  I 
have  long  revolved  in  my  mind  a  volume  of  biographical 
writing ;  the  lives  or  rather  the  characters  of  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  in  arts  and  arms,  in  church  and  state,  wbo  have 
flourished  in  Britain  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eiglith  to 
the  present  age.  The  subject  would  aflbrd  a  rich  display  of 
human  nature  and  domestic  history,  and  powei'fuUy  address 
itself  to  the  feelings  of  every  Englishman." 


LITEBART  PAEALLELS. 

!i  opiuioa  on  this  subject  in  the  preceding  article  has  led  me 
a  further  investigation.     It  may  be  right  to  acknowledge 
^bat  so  attractive  is  this  critical  and  moral  amusement  of 
tomparing  great  charactere  with  one  another,  that,  among 
libers,  Bishop  Hurd  ouce  proposed  to  write  a  booli   of 
^parallels,  and  has  iurnished  a  specimen  in  that  of  Petrarch 
(md  BouBseau,  and  intended  for  another  that  of  Erasmus 
Fwith  Cicero.      It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  a  lively  and 
enbtle  mind  can  strike  out  resemblances,  and  make  contraries 
accord,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  show  the  pinching  diffi- 
culties through  which  a  parallel  is  pushed,  till  it  ends  in  a 

Hurd  says  of  Petrarch  and  Kousaeau — "  Both  were  impelled 
by  aik  equal  enthusiasm,  though  directed  towards  different 
objects :  Petrarch's  towards  the  glory  of  the  Eoman  name, 
Kousseau's  towards  his  idol  of  a  state  of  nature ;  the  one 
religious,  the  other  un  esprit  fort ;  hut  may  not  Petrarch's 
spite  to  Babylon  he  considered,  in  his  time,  as  a  S])ecic3  of 
free-thinking" — and  concludes,  that  "  both  were  mad,  but  of 
a  different  nature."  Unquestionably  there  were  features 
much  alike,  and  almost  peculiar  to  these  two  literary  cha- 
racters ;  but  I  doubt  if  Hurd  has  comprehended  them  in  the 
parallel. 

I  now  give  a  specimen  of  those  parallels  which  have  done 
BO  much  mischief  in  the  literary  world,  when  drawn  by  a 
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hsnd  whicii  corertty  leans  on  one  side.  An  elaborate  one  of 
this  sort  was  composed  by  LongoliuB  or  Longuel,  between 
Budsus  and  Erasmas.*  This  man,  though  of  Dutch  origin, 
affected  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman,  and,  to  pay  his  court  to  his 
chosen  people,  gives  the  prefbrence  obliquely  to  the  French 
BudasuB ;  though,  to  make  a  show  of  impafti^ity,  he  acknow- 
ledgeB  that  Francis  the  First  had  awarded  it  to  Erasmus ;  but 
probably  he  did  not  infer  that  king*  were  the  moat  able 
reviewers !  This  parallel  was  sent  forth  diuing  the  lyettme 
of  both  these  great  scholars,  who  had  long  been  correspon- 
dents,  but  the  publication  of  the  paraUel  interrupted  their 
friendly  intercourse.  Erasmus  returned  his  compliments  and 
thanks  to  LongoliuB,  but  at  the  same  time  insinuates  a  gentie 
hint  that  he  was  not  overpleased.  "  What  pleases  me  most," 
Erasmus  writes,  "is  the  just  preference  you  have  given 
Budffius  over  me ;  I  oonfess  you  are  even  too  economical  in 
your  praise  of  him,  as  you  are  too  prodigal  in  mine.  I  thank 
you  for  informing  me  what  it  is  the  learned  desire  to  find  in 
me ;  my  self-love  suggests  many  little  excuses,  with  which,  yon 
observe,  I  am  apt  tofavowr  my  defects.  If  I  am  careless,  it 
arises  partly  from  my  ignorance,  and  more  from  my  indolence; 
I  am  so  constituted,  that  1  cannot  conquer  my  nature  j  I  pre-  i 
cipitate  rather  than  compose,  and  it  is  far  more  irksome  forfl 
me  to  revise  than  to  write."  .    fl 

This  parallel  between  l^rasmus  and  Eudseus,  though  tirtfl 
parallel  itself  was  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  yet  diiSnrheSfl 
the  quiet,  and  interrupted  the  friendship  of  both.     Wh([i^| 
Longolius  discovered  that  the  Parisian  surpassed  the  Ho^fl 
lander  in  Q-reek  Hterature  and  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  ImiJ 
and  worked  more  leamadly  and  laboriously,  how  did  fhit  daa 
tract  from  the  finer  genius  and  the  varied  erudition  of  lli^a 
more  delightful  writer  ?    The  parallelist  compares  Erasmus  li^ 
"a  river  swelling  its  waters,  and  often  overflowing  its  banks; 
Budffiua  rolled  on  Hke  a  majestic  stream,  ever  restraining  its 
■waves  within  its  bed.     The  Frenchman  has  more  nerve,  and 
blood,  and  life,  and  the  Hollander  more  fulness,  freshness,  and 
colour." 

The  taste  for  "biograpkioal  parallels  must  have  reached  t 
from  Plutarch ;  and  there  is  something  malicious  in  c 
nature  which  inclines  us  to  form  comparative  estimat 
usually  with  a.  view  to  elevate  one  great  man  at  the  oort  D 

*  It  U  notioed  bj  Jortin  !□  his  Life  of  Erusmua,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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another,  whom  we  would  secretly  depreciate.  Our  political 
parties  at  home  have  often  indulged  in  these  fallacious  paral- 
lels, and  Pitt  and  Fox  once  balanced  the  scales,  not  by  the 
standard  weights  and 'measures  which  ought  to  have  been 
used,  but  by  the  adroitness  of  the  hand  that  pressed  down 
the  scale.  In  literature,  these  comparative  estimates  have 
proved  most  prejudicial.  A  finer  model  exists  not  than  the 
parallel  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  by  Johnson ;  for,  without  design- 
ing any  undue  preference,  his  vigorous  judgment  has  analysed 
them  by  his  contrasts,  and  has  rather  shown  their  distinctness 
than  their  similarity.  But  literary  parallels  usually  end  in 
producing  parties ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  often 
originate  in  undervaluing  one  man  of  genius,  for  his  defi- 
dency  in  some  eminent  quality  possessed  by  the  other  man  of 
genius ;  they  not  unfrequently  proceed  jfrom  adverse  tastes, 
and  are  formed  with  the  concealed  design  of  establishing  some 
favourite  pne.  The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  in- 
fected with  this  folly.  Virgil  probably  was  often  vexed  in  his 
days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  the  Somerians  combated 
with  the  Virgilians.  Modem  Italy  was  long  divided  into 
8«ch  Uterary  sects :  a  perpetual  skirmisbing  is  carried  on  be- 
tween  the  Ariostdsts  and  the  Hassoists  ;  and  feuds  as  dire  as 
those  between  two  Highland  clans  were  raised  concerning  the 
Petrarchists,  and  the  Chiabrerists,  Old  Corneille  Uved  tc 
bow  his  venerable  genius  before  a  parallel  with  Bacine;  and 
no  one  has  suffered  naore  unj.ustly  by  such  arbitrary  criticisms' 
than  Pope,  for  a  strange  unnatural  civil  war  has  often  been 
renewed  between  the  Drydenists  and  the  Popeists,  Two  mer 
of  great  genius  should  never  be  depreciated  by  the  misapplied 
ingenuity  of  a  parallel ;  on  such  occasions  we  ought  to  con- 
clude magis  pares  quam  similes,       ^ 
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As  a  literary  curiosity,  I  notice  a  subject  which  might 
rather  enter  into  the  history  of  religion.  It  relates  to  the 
extraordinary  state  of  our  English  Bibles,  which  were  for 
some  time  suffered  to  be  so  corrupted  that  no  books  ever  yet 
swarmed  with  such  innumerable  errata ! 

These  errata  unquestionably  were  in  great  part  voluntary 
commissions,  passages  interpolated,  and  meanings  forged  for 
certain  purposes ;  sometimes  to  sanction  the  new  creed  of  a 
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halF-liatched  sect,  and  sometimea  with  an  iut«ntion  tf>  destroj 
all  scriptural  authority  by  a  confusiow,  or  an  omission  of  test 
— the  whole  was  left  open  to  the  option  or  the  malignity  fl^ 
the  editors,  who,  probably,  like  certMn  ihgenious  %' 
mercliantB,  coatrived  to  accommodnto  "  the  waters  of  life 
their  oustomerB'  peculiar  taste.  Tliey  had  also  a  project  a 
printing  Bibles  as  cheaply  anil  in  a  Corm  as  contracted  as  tha 
possibly  could  for  the  common  people ;  and  they  proceede 
till  it  nearly  ended  with  having  no  Bible  at  all :  and,  s 
Fuller,  in  his  "  Miit  Contemplations  on  Better  Time%' 
alluding  to  this  circumstance,  with  not  one  of  his  lucky  quibblei 
observes,  "  The  tviall  price  of  the  Bible  has  caused  the  <»ia| 
prising  of  the  Bible." 

This  extraordinary  attempt  on  the  Eughsh  Bible  1 
even  before  Charles  the  First's  dethronement,  and  f 
arose  from  an  unusual  demand  for  Bibles,  as 
fanaticism  was  increasing.     Printing  of  English  Bibles  WJI 
Em  article  of  open  trader  every  one  printed  at  the  lowest  priei 
and  as  fast  as  their  presses  would  allow.     Even  those  wh 
were  dignified  as  "  his  Majesty's  Printers  "  were  among  tl 
manufacturei's ;  for  we  have  an  account  of  a.  acaodaJoua  oi 
sion  by  them  of  the  important  negative  in  the  seventh  coiq 
mandment!      The  printers  were  summoned  before  the  Coiq 
of  High  CominisBion,  and  this  not  served  to  hind  them  ii 
fine  of  three  thousand  pounds !   A  prior  circumstance,  indei 
had  occurred,  which  induced  the  government  to  be  more  vi( 
lant  on  the  Biblical  Press.    The  learned  Usher,  oneday  hasb 
ing  to  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  entered  the  shop  of  one  of  th 
stationers,  as  booksellers  were  then  ealled,  and  inquiring  lor, 
Bible  of  the  London  edition,  when  he  came  to  look  for  h 
text,  to  his  astonishment  and  horror  he  discovered  that  ti 
verse  was  omitted  in  the  Bible !     This  gave  the  first  occbbl 
of  complaint  to  the  king  of  the  insufferable  negligence  k 
incapacity  of  the  London  press :  and,  says  the  manna 
writer  of  this  anecdote,  first  bred  that  great  contest  fl 
followed,  between  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  I 
don  stationers,  about  the  right  of  printing  Bibles.* 

The  secret  bibhographical  history  of  these  times  i  .  . 
show  the  estrnordinary  state  of  the  press  iu  this  new  trade  4 
Bibles.  The  writer  of  a  curious  pamphlet  exposes  the  con 
bination  of  those  called  the  king's  printers,  with  their  coutn 

•  HarL  MS.  639E. 
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ces  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  Bibles  ;  their  correspondence 
k  the  booksellers  oi'  Scotland  and  Dublin,  by  whicli  means 
_.._j  retained  the  privilege  in  their  own  hands:  the  king's 
Xiondon  printers  got  BibleK  pi-inted  cheaper  at  Edinburgh. 
Ill  1629,  when  folio  Bibles  were  wanted,  the  Camhridge 
printers  sold  them  at  ten  shilhngH  in  quires ;  on  this  the 
liondonera  set  six  printing-housea  at  work,  and,  to  annihilate 
the  Cambridgians,  printed  a  similar yb^io  Bible,  but  sold  with 
.  it  five  hundred  quarto  Roman  Bibles,  and  Hve  hundred  quarto 
English,  at  five  shillings  a  book  ;  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
the  folio  Bibles,  by  keeping  them  down  under  the  cost  price. 
Another  competition  arose  among  those  who  printed  Eng- 
lish Bibles  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  with  an  English 
colophon,  for  half  the  price  even  of  the  lowest  in  London. 
Twelve  thousand  of  these  duodecimo  Bibles,  with  notes,  fabri- 
cated in  Holland,  usually  by  our  fugitive  sectarians,  were 
seized  by  the  king's  printers,  as  contrary  to  the  statute.* 
Such  was  this  shameful  war  of  Bibles — folios,  quartos,  and 
duodecimos,  even  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  Tho 
public  spirit  of  the  rising  sects  was  the  real  occasion  of  these 
mcreascd  demands  for  Bibles. 

During  the  civil  wars  tbey  carried  on  the  same  open  trade 
and  competition,  besides  the  private  ventures  of  the  smuggled 
Bibles,  A  large  impression  of  these  Dutch  English  Bibles 
were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  for  these 

»Gen.  xxxvi.  24.— This  is  that  ass  that  found  rulers  in  the 
wilderness— for  mule. 
Euth  iv,  13. — The  Lord  gave  her  corry^tion — ^for  concep- 
tion. 

Luke  sxi.  28. — Look  up,  and  lifb  up  your  hands,  for  your 
eottdemnation  draweth  nigh — for  redemption. 

These  errata  were  none  of  the  printer's ;  but,  as  a  writer 
1  of  the  times  espressos  it,  "  egregious  blasphemies,  and  dara- 
Etiable  errata"  of  some  sectarian,  or  some  Bellamy  editor  of 
I  that  day ! 

The  printing  of  Bibles  at  length  was  a  privilege  conceded 

"  Scintilla,  or  ■  light  broVon  into  darka  WarcliouseB ;  a!  some 
I  FrinteiB,  sleeping  Stationers,  and  combining  Boatsellera  ;  in  whicli  ia  oolj 
r  t,  toueli  of  thoir  fDTEStalliag  and  ingrosaiag  of  Sooks  in  Pattents,  uud  my  a- 
I  JDg  them  to  exoesBiTO  prises.  Left  to  the  conEideiadou  of  tlie  high  and 
KlunioiiFable  Huuso  of  Fuilinment,  now  isEeia'bled.  Londou  ;  I\ovihsi-B  to 
w  sold,  but  sDtjieVli«re  to  be  givca."     IQll. 
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to  one  William  Bentley  ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  HUIb  a 
Field ;  and  a  pa.per  war  arose,  In  which  they  matnaE 
reeiirainated  on  eiich  other,  with  equal  truth. 

Field  priiitud,  in  1653,  what  was  called  the  Pearl  BibW 
alluding,  I  suppose,  to  that  diminutive  type  iu  printia^,  ta 
it  could  not  derive  its  name  from  its  worth.  It  is  in  twenin 
rour; ;  *  but  to  contract  the  mighty  hook  into  this  dwarfia 
ness,  all  the  original  Hebrew  text  prefixed  to  the  Psalios,  e 
plaining  the  occasion  and  tho  subject  of  their  csmpoaition,  L 
wholly  expunged.  Tliis  Pt-arf  Bible,  which  may  b«  inspectB 
among  the  great  eoUection  of  our  English  Bibles  at  tli 
British  Museum,  is  set  off  by  many  notable  errata,  of  whi" 
these  are  noticed : — 

Romans  vi.  13. — Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  insti 
ments  oi  riifhteousnesg  unto  sin — for  anri^hteaiMnesg. 

Firat  Corinthians  vi.  9.— ^Know  ye  not  that  the  v 
righteous  shall  inherit  the  bin^om  of  God  ? — for  ghall  » 
inherit.  , 

This  erratum  served  as  the  foundation  of  a  danaferai 
doctrine ;  for  many  libertines  urged  the  text  from  this  c 
Bible  against  the  reproofs  of  a  divine. 

This  Field  was  a  great  forger;  and  it  is  said  that  1 
received  a,  present  of  15002,  from  the  Independsntt  to  c 
rupt  a  text  in  Acts  vi.  3,  to  sanction  the  right  of  the  peo_ 
to  appoint  their  own  paBtors,+  The  corruption  was  th 
easiest  posBible ;  it  was  only  to  put  a  ye  instead  of  a  ice;  t 
that  the  right  in  Field's  Bible  emanated  from  the  peopl 
not  from  the  apostles.  The  only  account  I  recollect  of  tU 
extraordinary  state  of  our  Bibles  is  a  happy  allusion  in  a  Bn 
of  Butler : — 

BeligioD  spawn'd  a ' 
Of  petuliint,  caprieii 
Tek  uaqooi 


In  other  Bibles  by  Hills  and  Field  we  may  find  such  abi 
dant  errata,  reducing  the  text  to  nonsense  or  to  blaapher 
mating  the  Scriptures  contemptible  to  the  multitude,  h 
came  to  pray,  and  not  to  seoff. 

*  A  teclmii^  prtntioe-tetniL  for  a  sheet  containing  tveaty-fonr  pages. 

f  The  pBEaage  ia  aa  fijllows,  and  is  addressed  bj  (he  apostles  to  "  _ 
multitude  of  the  dieciples,"  who  deaircd  aa  improved  derii^  rule  ^ 
"  Wherefore,  brethren,  logk.  je  out  among  jou  Bevon  men  of  honest  icpo 
full  uf  tho  HdI;  QhoBt  and  wisdom,  whom  we  nuiy  appoint  over  H 
buflinoss." 
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It  is  affirmed,  in  the  manuscript  account  already  referred 
to,  that  one  Bible  swarmed  with  «ir  thougantl/aul/s  !  Indi'ed, 
tram  another  source  we  diaeover  that  "  Sterne,  a  solid  scholar, 
was  the  first  who  Btunmed  up  the  three  thousand  end  ate 
hundred  faults  that  were  in  our  printed  Bibles  of  London."* 
If  one  book  con  be  made  to  contain  near  four  thou^nd  errors, 
'  litllo  ingenuity  was  required  to  reach  to  six  thousand ;  but 
perhspa  this  is  the  first  time  so  remarkable  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  literature  has  ever  been  chronicled.  And  that 
famous  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  by  Pope  Sixtua  the  Fifth,  a 
memorable  book  of  blunders,  wbicli  commands  such  high 
prices,  oitght  now  to  fall  in  value,  before  tlie  pearl  Bible,  in 
twenty-fours,  of  Messrs,  Hills  and  Field ! 

Mr.  Field  and  his  worthy  eoiidjutor  seem  to  have  carried 
the  favour  of  the  reigniog  powers  over  thdr  opponents  ;  for  I 
find  a  piece  of  their  secret  history.  They  engaged  to  pay 
500^  per  annum  to  some,  "  whose  namee  I  forbear  to  men- 
tion," warily  observes  the  manuscript  writer;  and  above  lOW. 
per  annum  to  Mr.  Marchtnoiii  Ncedhttm  and  kia  tcife,  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  sales  of  then-  Bibles;  deriding,  insulting, 
and  trinmpliiug  over  others,  out  oi"  their  confidence  in  their 
great  friends  and  purse,  as  if  they  were  lawless  and  ti-ee,  both 
&om  offence  aad  punisliment.t  This  Marchmont  Needham 
is  sufficiently  notorious,  and  his  seei-et  hirtory  is  probably 
true ;  for  iu  a  Merourius  Politicus  of  this  unprincipled 
Gobbett  of  his  day,  I  found  an  elaborate  puff  of  an  editioa 
published    by  the   annuity-granter  to  thw  worthy  and  his 

Not  only  had  the  Bible  to  suffer  these  indignities  of  size 
and  price,  but  the  Prayer-book  was  once  printed  in  an 
illegible  and  worn-out  type;  on  which  the  printer  being 
complained  of,  he  stoutly  replied,  that  "it  was  as  good  as 
the  price  aBorded ;  and  being  a  book  which  all  persons 
[■ought  to  have  by  heart,  it  was  no  matter  whether  it  was 
d  or  not,  so  that  it  was  worn  out  in  their  hands."  The 
■itans  seem  not  to  have  been  so  nice  about  the  source  of 
urity  itself. 

These  hand-bibles  of  the  sectarists,  with  their  six  thousand 
I  errata,  like  the  false  Duesss,  covered  their  crafty  deformity 
I  with  a  fair  raiment  ;  for  when  the  great  Selden,  in  the 
m  aasembly  of  divines,  delighted  to  confute  them  in  their  own 
>  G.  Oamrd'i  Letter  to  tha  Earl  of  StraffurJ,  toI.  i.  p.  208. 
+  Harl.  MS.  76S0. 
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learning,  he  would  say,  as  Whitelock  reports,  when  they  had 
cited  a  test  to  prove  their  assertion,  "  Perhaps  in  your  little 
pocket-hible  with  gilt  leaves,"  which  they  would  often  pull 
out  and  read,  "the  translation  may  be  so,  but  the  Greek  or 
the  Hebrew  signifies  this." 

While  these  transactions  were  ocenrriiig,  it  appears  that 
the  authentic  translation  of  the  BiliU,  each  as  we  now  have 
it,  by  the  learned  translators  in  James  the  First's  time,  vse 
Buffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  copies  of  the  original  rosna- 
script  were  in  the  possession  of  two  of  the  kmg's  printeia, 
who,  from  cowardice,  consent,  and  connivanoe,  suppressed 
the  puhUcation ;  considering  that  the  Bible  full  of  en'ata, 
and  often,  probably,  accommodated  to  the  notions  of  certain 
sectarists,  was  more  valuable  than  one  authenticated  by 
the  hiorai-chy !  Such  was  the  state  of  the  English  Bible 
till  1660 !  * 

The  proverbial  expression  of  chapter  and  verse  seems  pecO' 
liar  to  ourselves,  and,  I  suspect,  originated  in  the  puritanic 
period,  probably  just  before  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the 
First,  from  the  frequent  use  of  appealing  to  the  Bible  on  the 
most  frivolous  occnsiona,  practised  by  those  whom  South  caUe 
"  those  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse."  With  a  sort  of 
religious  coquetry,  they  were  vwn  of  perpetually  opening 
their  gilt  pocket  Bibles;  they  perked  them  up  with  sueh 
self-Butficiency  and  perl'ect  ignorance  of  the  original,  that  the 
learned  Belden  found  considerable  amusement  in  going  to 
their  "  aaaembly  of  divines,"  and  puzzling  or  confuting  tneci, 
as  we  have  noticed.  A  ludicrous  anecdote  on  one  of  theee 
occasions  is  given  by  a  contemporary,  which  shows  how 
admirably  that  learned  man  amused  himself  with  ibis-' 
"  assembly  of  divines ! "  They  were  discussing  the  dial 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  with  a  perfect  ignorancai 
sacred  or  of  ancient  geography ;  one  said  it  was  twenty 
another  ten,  and  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  only  seven, 
for  this  strange  reason,  that  fish  was  brought  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem  market!  Selden  observed,  that  "possibly  the 
fish  in  question  was  salted,"  and  silenced  these  acute  die-, 
putants. 

It  would  probably  have  greatly  discomposed  these  "  chaj 
and  verse"  men  to  liave  informed  them  that  the  Scriptv 
had  neither  chapter  nor  verse !     It  is  by  no  means  clear  " 

*  See  the  London  Frintcvs'  Lcmeatation  on  tho  FiesB  Oppcsisad. 
CoU.  iii.  £30. 
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le  holy  writings  were  sneienily  divided,  and  still  less  how 
looted  or  referred  to.  The  honour  of  the  invention  of  the 
iresent  aiTangement  of  the  Scriptures  is  ascribed  to  Eobert 
Itephens,  by  his  sou,  in  the  preface  to  hia  Concordance,  a 
4ask  which  he  performed  during  a  journey  on  horseback  from 
Paris  to  London,  in  1551 ;  and  whether  it  was  done  as  Yorick 
lid  in  his  Shandenn  manner  lounging'  on  his  mule,  or  nt 
his  intermediate  baits,  he  has  received  all  possihlo  thanks  for 
this  employment  of  hia  time.  Two  years  afterwards  he  con- 
eluded  with  the  Bible.  But  that  the  honour  of  every  inven- 
tion may  be  disputed,  Sanctus  Pagninus's  Bible,  printed  at 
;iyons  in  1627,  seems  to  have  led  the  way  to  these  convenient 
'lAvisions ;  Stephens,  however,  improved  on  Pagninus's  mode 
t£  paragraphical  marks  and  marginal  verses  ;  and  our  present 
"  ehapter  and  verse,"  more  numerous  and  more  cominodiouely 
numbered,  were  the  project  of  this  learned  printer,  to  recom- 
mend hig  edition  of  the  Sihle;  trade  and  learning  were  once 
combined !  Wliether  in  tliia  arrangement  any  disturbance  of 
the  continuity  of  the  text  has  followed,  is  a  subject  not  fitted 
for  my  inquiry. 


LooKiKfl  over  the  manuscript  diary  of  Sir  ^monds  D'Ewes, 
I  was  struck  by  a  picture  of  the  domestic  religious  life  which 
at  that  peiiod  was  prevalent  among;  families.     Sir  Symonds 
was  a  sober  antiquary,  heated  with  no  fanaticism,  yet  I  dis- 
covered in  his  diary  tliat  he  was  a  visionary  in  his  constitu- 
tion, macerating  his  body  by  private  fasts,  and  spirituahaing; 
in  search  of  secret  signs.     These  ascetic  penances  were  after- 
irards   succeeded  in  the  nation    by  an  era  of  hypocritical 
sanctity ;  and  we  may  trace  this  last  stage  of  insanity  and  of 
I  iramorality  closing  with  impiety.     This  would  be  a  dreadful 
'  picture  of  religion,  if  for*  moment  we  supposed  that  it  were 
religion;  that  consolatory  power  which  has  its  source  in  our 
feelings,  and  according  to  the  derivation  of  its  expressive 
[•'term,  hinds  men  togetlicr.     With  us  it  was  sectarism,  whose 
L  origin  and  causes  we  shall  not  now  touch  on,  which  broke 
l|aiit  into  so  many  monstrouB  shapes,  wheu  every  pretended 
l.teforiner  was  guided  by  his  own  peculiar  fancies :  we  hava 
[■Jived  to  prave  that  folly  and  wickedness  are  rarely  obsolete. 
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The  age  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  who  lived  through  the 
timeH  of  Charles  th«  First,  was  religious ;  for  the  chftracter 
of  thia  monarch  had  all  the  aeriouBiiess  and  piety  not  foand 
in  the  bonhomie  and  careleaa  indeeorums  of  his  father,  wh<«e 
maiiDBrs  of  the  Scottish  court  were  moulded  on  the  gaieties 
of  the  French,  from  the  ancient  intercourse  of  the  French 
and  Scottish  govemmenta.  But  this  religious  age  of  Charles 
the  First  iircBcnta  a  Btrange  contrast  with  the  licentiousness 
which  subsequently  prevailed  among  the  people :  there  seems 
to  be  a  secret  connexion  between  a  religious  and  an  irreligioos 
period :  the  levity  of  popular  feeKcg  is  driven  to  and  fro  by 
its  reaction;  when  man  has  been  once  taught  to  contemn  hia 
mere  humanity,  his  abstract  fancies  open  n  secret  hye-path 
to  hia  presumed  salvation ;  he  wanders  till  he  is  lost — he 
trembles  till  he  dotes  in  melancholy — he  raves  till  truth 
itself  is  no  longer  immutable.  The  transition  to  a  very 
opposite  state  is  equally  rapid  and  vehement,  Snch  is  the 
history  of  man  when  his  religion  is  founded  on  misdirecbed 
feelings ;  and  such,  too,  is  the  reaction  so  constantly  operftting 
in  all  human  affairs. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  diary  did  not  belong  to  those  noncon- 
formists who  arranged  themBelvea  in  hostiUty  to  the 
hlished  religion  and  political  government  of  our  coantry, 
private  ^ntleman  and  a  phlegmatic  antiquary.  Sir  Symi 
withal  was  a  zealous  Church  of  England  protestant.  _ 

amidst  the  mystical  allusions  of  an  age  of  religious  DontraT 
versies,  we  see  these  close  in  the  scenes  we  are  about  to  open, 
snd  find  this  quiet  gentleman  tormenting  himself  and  his 
lady  by  watching  for  "  certain  evident  marks  and  siiptk  of  an 
asauranae  for  a  better  life,"  with  I  know  not  how  many  "'* 
tinct  sorts  of  "  Graces." 

I  give  an  extract  from  the  manuscript  diary : — 

"  I  spent  tJiJa  day  chiefly  in  pHiiile  fatimg,  prsysr,  &ud  other  rdi^i 
merciBM.  This  waa  thB  firat  tiina  thst  I  eter  praolisml  thh  dntf,  havL 
alvajs  bcfora  declined  it,  by  resson  uf  the  popials' superstitiaiia^UB! 
it.  I  had  psrUken  foimeily  of  pvU\i!fast4,  but  aeier  Imeir  the  nn 
bansfit  of  the  sune  doty  parfomed  tdone  in  Bectet,  or  nith  othera  of  _ 
own  family  ia  private.  In  theaa  particularB,  I  bad  my  knowledge  sm 
enlarged  by  the  religions  converae  I  enjoyed  at  Albnry  todea,  for  thare  i 
I  Bhortly  after  Entered  upon  framing  an  evidence  of  mnrfct  and  n/jMt 
my  atiarance  of  a  belter  life. 

"  I  foand  much  benefit  oi  my  MOrcf /oiritiff,  from  a  learned 

lasting  by  Mr,  Henry  Maeon,  and  observed  his  nile,  that  tihriatiana 
tn  ait  BDUietinjes  apart  for  their  ordinary  bnmiliatioa  and  &stiDg,  and~ 
intend  to  continue  the  same  oonrsa  aa  long  as  my  health  will 
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^LjFet  did  I  v&ry  the  times  ud  doratioa  of  my  ^ting.  At  first,  before  I 
JV  ted  finiBiied  the  manb  aad  dgsx  oj  my  aisamncc  of  a  bcUcr  life,  whiah 
V  tcrutin^  a-nd  search  eoit  me  tame  tltree-acore  days  of  faaliny,  I  purfonnad 
it  smnstimea  twioo  in  the  space  of  five  weaka,  then  once  eath  mODth,  or  it 
little  sooner  or  later,  amd  ttien  oleo  I  sonietimes  ended  the  duties  of  the 
day,  and  took  aoine  little  food  nboiit  tjiree  of  the  dock  in  the  afternDnn. 
Bat  for  divers  years  Uot  past,  I  coaatantly  ahatained  fronj  nil  food  tlie 
whole  day.  I  bated  till  Eapper>tinie,  about  six  in  the  evening,  ind  epent 
ordinnrily  about  U£fat  or  nine  houTs  iu  tlia  perfurmance  af  I'eligions  duties  ; 
one  pfflrt  of  which  vna  prayer  and  cimfeeaion  af  tint,  to  whloh  end  I 
wrote  dawn  a  tattdagite  i^  ail  my  ktuivnt  ma,  orderly.  These  wi?ce  all 
sins  of  ii\Jirmity;  for,  through  Uod'a  graos,  I  was  Bo  fiur  from  allowinB 
myself  in  the  pmetioe  bdiI  ccmmixaion  of  say  aiUiial  laa,  aa  I  duial  not 
take  upciTi  me  any  cojiiTOrertiid  tins,  as  uaacy,  cardiug,  dicing,  milt  dnno- 
ing,  nnd  the  like,  becansa  I  waa  in  mine  own  jadgment  persaaded  they 
were  nnlanfiil.  Till  I  had  finished  my  aitwranee  first  in  English  and  sf- 
terworda  in  Latin,  vith  a  large  and  an  ehthorate  preface  in  Latin  also  to 
it  J  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  at  that  work,  &c. 

"Saturday,  Deoembar  1,  1627,  I  devoted  to  my  nsual  conraa  of  atcret 
fattinn,  and  drew  divers  iigia  of  my  asmrance  of  a  better  lift  from  the 
grace  of  lepeirtonce,  having  before  gone  throngh  the  i/racet  of  knowledge, 
ftuth,  hope,  love,  leal,  patience,  kumilitj,  and  joy  ;  and  'drawing  sevenl 
marks  from  them  on  like  daya  of  hamiiiation  for  ihe  greater  part.  Mjr 
dear  wife  beginning  alao  to  draw  moat  certain  signi  of  her  own  fatore 
happiness  after  deatli  from  acvcral  peaces. 

' '  Jaaoaiy  19, 162S. — Saturday  I  spent  in  secret  humiliation  and  fastings, 
Knd  finished  my  vhole  (murnnce  (o  a  belter  M^,  conuating  nf  thrbb 
BCOKE  and  touit  mans,  oc  marlu  drawn  from  imeral  graeee.  I  made  some 
Email  all^rationa  in  the  menu  afterwards  ;  and  whoa  I  turned  tliem  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  I  ouriclied  the  margent  with  further  jproo/^  and  aaHiorUiei. 
1  found  much  comfort  and  Teposedness  of  apirit  frnm  them,  which  shows 
the  deviiiah  aophiams  of  the  papists,  anahaptista,  and  paendo-Lntberana, 
and  prafane  BllunBtnoal  men,  who  lay  that  asaaranae  faring  forth  presump- 
tion, and  a  eareleia  wieked  life.     Urue,  when  men  pretend  to  the  end,  and 

"  My  wife  joined  with  me  in  a  private  day  of  fafliitg,  and  drew  ae^-erol 
J  ligm  aiUZ  marils  by  XT  help  and  OKotta'aee,  far  htr  atiaramce  to  a  belter 
f  «i/e." 

This  wsa  an  era  of  religions  diaries,  particularly  among  the 

meonformistrt ;  but  they  were,  as  we  see,  used  by  otht-rg. 

f  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1678,  we  are  told 

[iat  "  she  kept  a  diary,  and  took  connael  with  two  persona, 

Sirhom  she  called  her  sauV»  friends."     She  called  prayers 

"b  fliwe,  for  Bueh  she  found  them.    "  Her  own  lord,  know- 

BT  hours  of  prayers,  once  conveyed  a  godly  miniBtev  into 

UM  secret  place  within  hearing,  who,  being  a  man  very  able  to 

"jodge,  mach  admired  her  humble  fervency;  for  in  praying 

she  prayed  aloud ;  but  whan  she  did  not  with  an  audible 

voice,  her  sighs  and  groans  might  be  heard  at  a  good  distance 

from  the  closet."     We  are  not  surprisad  to  discover  tbifi, 

te2 
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practice  of  reli^us  diaries  among  the  more  puritanic  sort : 
what  they  were  we  may  gather  from  this  description  of  one. 
Mr,  John  Janeway  "  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down 
eneiy  evening  what  the  fiame  of  hit  ^irit  had  been  all  that 
day;  he  toolc  notice  what  incomes  he  had,  what  profit  he 
received  in  his  spiritual  traffic :  what  return*  came  from  that 
far  country ;  what  answers  of  prayer,  what  deadness  and  flat- 
ncEs  of  spirit,"  &c.  And  eo  we  find  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  that 
"  He  Itept  a  day-boolc  and  coat  up  his  accounts  with  God  every 
day."*  To  such  worldly  notions  had  they  humiliated  ths 
spirit  of  religion ;  and  this  style,  and  this  mode  of  religiot" 
has  long  been  continued  among  us  even  among  mSn  of  superid^ 
acquisitions :  aa  witness  the  "  Spiritual  Diary  and  SoUloqoie^ 
of  a  learned  physician  within  our  own  times.  Dr.  Butty,  whiol 
is  a  great  curiosity  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  domestic  state  of  many  well-meaning  familief 
they  were  ^^eetiflg  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  every  r 


blanoe  to  wj^at  they  called  the  idolatry  of  Rome,  while,  ii 
fact,  the  gla(i&>of  t^  monastic  cell  was  settling  over  " 
houses  of  tbesi^itwla^Kttly  puritans.    Private  fasts  were  a 
than  ever  ^a«^wedj  vsA,  u  lady,  said  to  be  eminent  for  her 
genius  and  hfff&i^g|iwha(>utlived  this  era,  declared  that  she 
had  nearly  lost  herT»(fethnough  a  prevalent  notion  that  no  fat 
person  could  get  to  li^iim  ;  and  thus  spoiled  and  wasted  \\ia 
body  through  excessiw* Stings.    A  quaker,  to  prove  the  text 
that  "  Man  shall  not  live  iy  bread  nlone,  but  by  the  word  (^ 
God,"  persisted  in  refusing  his  meals.    The  literal  test  prov^l^ 
for  him  a  dead  letter,  and  this  practical  commentator  died  M 
a  metaphor.     This  quaker,  however,  was  not  the  only  victifl 
to  the  letter  of  the  text ;  for  the  famous  Origen,  by  intrf 
preting  in  too  literal  a  way  the  12th  verse  of  the  19th  fi 
St.  Matthew,  which  alludes  to  those  persons  who  becoi^ 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  his  own- hand 
armed  himself  against    himself,   as   is   sufficiently  knom 
"Metoumons  a  nos  moutons!"     The  parhamenfc  afterwai' 
had  both  periodical  and  occasional  fasts ;   and  Charles  t 
Pn-at  opposed  "  the  hypocritical  fast  of  every  Wednesday  1 
the  month,  by  appointing  one  for  the  second  Friday;"  tP 
two  unhappy  parties,  who  were  hungering  and  thirsting  I 
each  other's  blood,  were  fasting  in  spite  one  against  t' 
other ! 
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Without  inquiring  into  the  causes,  even  if  we  thought  that 
we  could  ascertaiii  them,  of  that  frightful  dissolution  of  reli- 
^ou  which  so  long  prevailed  in  our  country,  and  of  which 
the  very  corruption  it  has  left  hehind  stUl  breeds  in  mon* 
strous  shftpes,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  deBtmc- 
tion  of  the  monai'chy  and  the  ecciealaBtioal  order  was  a  moral 
earthquake,  overturning  all  minds,  and  opening  all  changes. 
A  theological  logomachy  was  substituted  by  the  sullen  and 
proud  ascetics  who  ascended  into  power.  These,  without 
weai-ying  themselves,  wearied  all  others,  and  triumphed  over 
each  other  by  their  mutual  ohscurity.  The  two  great  giants 
in  this  theological  war  were  the  famous  Bichard  Baxter  and 
Dr.  Owen.  They  both  wrote  a.  library  of  hooks ;  hut  the 
endless  controversy  between  them  was  the  extraordinary  and 
incomprehensLble  subject,  whether  the  death  of  Christ  was 
iolatio  ejugdem,  or  only  tantimdem;  that  is,  whether  it  was 
a  payment  of  the  very  thing,  which  by  law  we  ought  to  have 
paid,  or  of  something  held  by  God  to  be  eqnivalent.  Such 
was  the  point  on  which  this  debate  between  Owen  and  Baxter 
lasted  without  end. 

Yet  these  metaphysical  absurdities  were  harmless,  compared 
to  wiiat  was  iiassing  among  the  more  hot  fanatics,  who  were , 
for  acting  the  wild  fancies  which  their  melancholy  brains 
engendered ;  men,  who  from  the  places  into  which  they  had 
thrust  themselves,  might  now  be  called  "  the  higher  orders 
of  society!"  These  two  parties  alike  sent  forth  an  evil  spirit 
to  walk  among  the  multitude.  Every  one  would  become  hia 
own  law-maker,  and  even  his  own  prophet;  the  meanest 
aspired  to  give  his  name  to  hia  sect.  All  things  were  to  he 
put  in  motion  according  to  the  St.  Yitus's  dance  of  the  last 
new  saint.  "Away  with  the  Law!  which  cuts  off  a  man's 
legs  and  then  bids  bim  walk!"  cried  one  from  his  pulpit. 
"Let  believers  sin  as  fast  aa  they  will,  they  have  a  fountain 
open  to  wash  them,"  declared  another  teacher.  We  had  the 
Sroimists,  from  Robert  Brown,  the  VaneUla,  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  then  we  sink  down  to  Mr,  Traske,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Mr. 
fiobinson,  and  H,  N.,  or  Henry  Nicholas,  of  the  Family  of 
Love,  besides  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  the  Grindletonian  family, 
who  preferred  "  motions  to  motives,"  and  conveniently  as- 
sumed that  "  their  spirit  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  Scripture, 
Iwt  the  Scripture  by  their  spirit."  Edwards,  the  author  of 
"  Gangncna,"  the  adversary  of  Milton,  whose  work  may  still 
be  pKBerved  for  its  curiosity,  though  immortalised  by  the 
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scourge  of  gpnio^,  has  fumished  a  list  of  about  two  hundred 
of  BUch  sects  in  tlieso  times.  A  lUvine  of  the  Church  of 
England  observed  toa  great  sectary,  "You  talk  of  theidclat^ 
of  Rome :  but  each  of  you,  whenever  you  have  made  and  set 
up  a  calf,  will  dance  about  it,"* 

This  confusion  of  religiouB,  if,  indeed,  these  pret-ended 
modes  of  faith  could  be  cloEsed  amonc;  religions,  distiurbed  tbe 
consciences  pf  good  men,  who  read  themselves  in  and  out  id 
their  vacillating  creed.  It  made,  at  least,  even  one  of  the 
puritans  themselves,  who  had  formerly  complained  that  they 
bad  not  enjoyed  sufBcicut  freedom  under  the  bishops,  cry  out 
against  "this  cursed  intolerable  toleration."  And  the  fact  ia, 
that  when  the  presbyterinns  had  fixed  themselves  into  tho 
government,  they  published  several  treatises  against  tolera- 
tion !  The  parallel  between  these  wild  notions  of  reform,  and 
those  of  another  character,  i-un  closely  together.  About  ^is 
time,  well-meBining  perBooH,  who  were  neither  enthusiasts  &om 
the  ambition  of  founding  sects,  nor  of  covwing  their  i: 
rahty  by  their  Impiety,  were  infected  by  the  reliffiota  i 
One  case  may  stand  for  many.  A  Mr.  Greswold,  a  gentlei 
ofWarwiekdiire,  whom  a  &owidst  had  by  degrees  en' 
from  his  parish  church,  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  p 
to  it  —  hut  ha  returned  with  a  troubled  mind,  and  lost  il 
the  prevalent  theol<^cal  contests.  A  horror  of  his  fi 
existence  shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  friim  his  present  o 
tiring  into  his  own  house,  with  his  ehildren,  he  ceaFed  ts,"" 
commimicate  with  the  living  world.  He  had  his  food  pat  in 
at  the  window;  and  when  his  ehildren  lay  sick,  he  admitted 
no  one  for  their  relief.  His  house  at  lei^th  was  forced  opo^ 
and  they  found  two  chOdreu  dead,  and  the  father  confined  to 
his  bed.  He  had  mangled  his  Bible,  and  cut  out  the  titles 
contents,  and  everything  but  the  very  test  itself ;  fw  itseea* 
that  he  thought  that  everything  human  was  sinM,  and  I 
conceived  that  the  titles  of  the  books  and  the  contei 
the  chapters  were  to  be  cut  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptur 
having  been  composed  by  men-f 

More  terrible  it  was  when  the  insanity,  which  had  bitbt 
been  more  confiiged  to  the  better  classes,  burst  forth  ami 
the  common  people.     Were  we  to  dwell  minutely  OB  t 

*  Alexandar  Rosa's  luborions   "  View  of  all  BeligionB"  may  also  bi 
onhed  with  advantage  by  thuBO  who  would  atiiily  this  anhjeot. 
i"  "  The  Hypocrite  DisGurereU  and  Cured,"  by  Sam.  TaishaJl,  iU.V 
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^^period,  we  ebould  etart  from  the  picture  with  horror :  wd 
^P&iglit,  perhaps,  console  ourselves  with  a  disbelief  of  its  truth ; 
^j      but  the  ilrug,  though  bittei-  in  the  mouth,  we  must  some- 
times digest.     To  observe  the  extent  to  which  the  populace 
can  proceed,  disfranchised  of  law  and  religion,  wiU  always 
leave  a  memorable  recollection. 

What  occurred  in  the  French  Kevolution  had  happened  here 

I' — an  age  of  impiety!  Society  itself  seemed  diasolved,  for  every 
1^  of  private  afiection  and  of  public  duty  was  unloosened. 
Even  nature  was  strangely  violated !  From  the  first  oppo- 
sition to  the  decorous  ceremonies  of  the  national  church,  by 
the  simple  puritans,  the  next  stage  wtia  that  of  ridicule,  and 
the  last  of  obloquy.  They  began  by  calling  the  surplice  a 
linen  rag  on  the  back;  baptism  a  Christ's  crass  on  a  baby's 
ikce ;  and  the  organ  was  likened  to  the  bellow,  the  grunt, 
and  the  barking  of  the  respective  animals.  They  actually  bap- 
tized horses  in  churches  at  the  fonts;  and  the  jest  of  that 
day  was,  that  the  Keformation  was  now  a  thorough  one  in 
JEngland,  since  our  horses  went  to  church.*  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral was  turned  into  a  market,  and  the  aisles,  the  communiim* 
table,  and  the  altar,  served  for  the  foulest  purposes.t  The 
I  'liberty  which  eveiy  one  now  assumed  of  delivering  his  own 
ions,  led  to  acts  so  execrable,  that  I  can  find  no  parallel 
hem  except  in  the  mad  times  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
e  maintained  that  there  esisted  no  distinction  between 
wral  good  and  moral  evU ;  aad  that  every  man's  actiona 
■  3  prompted  by  the  Creator.  Prostitution  wae  profesaed 
H  a  religious  act ;  a  glazier  was  declared  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
he  cohabited  with  was  said  to  be  ready  to  lie  in  of 

'  There  ia  a  pamphlet  nhich  recarda  a  Btraoge  fiict.      "N'ewB  from 
Tien  :  or  the  oen-  Refm-mBtioiL  of  the  aimj,  nith  iv  true  BelfttioQ  of  a 
hit  that  -was  foaled  in  the  Cathedral  Ghareh  of  St,  Fanl,  ia  London,  and 
»  it  waa  publiquelf  haptisedl,  and  the  name  (becaau  a  buld  colt)  was 
'   I  Baal-liei  1"  1649.      The  water  thej  apriiiklBd  from  the  aoldier'a 
\  on  this  occaaion  is  described.     The  same  oocurred  elsewhere.     See 
8  History  of  tho  Plots,  fcc,  of  our  protended  Saints.     These  men, 
0  baptjzed  hon^  and  piga  in  the  name  of  Vbe  Ttjnitj,  aaug  pealma 
they  raanhed.    One  oaonot  easily  comprehsiid  tha  natnre  of  funa- 
\  esoept  T^ea  we  ieam  that  ttiey  rafne^  to  pay  rents  I 
"hat  ourions  lompilation  by  Bruno  Ryres,  published  in  1849,  wiUi 
le  "MerouriuB  BusticnB,  ox  the  oonntrie's  eomplMnl  of  the  barbaron» 
„»  committed  by  the  eectnrioa  of  this  late  flourMliing  kiagiiom,"  far- 
ts a  fearfal  detail  of  "  sactilege^  proliiiiacions,  and  plnnderings  com- 
'  'jk  tke  eathednll  chorches," 
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tbc  Messiah.  A  man  married  his  father's  wife.  Marders  of 
the  moat  eitrnordinary  nature  were  occurring ;  one  woman 
crucified  her  mothi^r  ;  another,  in  imitation  of  Ainsb&m,  sacri- 
ficed her  child;  we  hear,  too,  of  parricides.  Amidst  the 
slanghters  of  civil  ware,  spoil  and  blood  had  accustomed  the 
people  to  contemplate  the  most  horrible  scenes.  One  mad- 
man of  the  maof ,  we  find  drinking  a  health  on  his  knees,  in 
the  midst  of  a  town,  "  to  the  deril !  that  it  might  be  moA. 
that  hig  family  should  not  be  extinct  without  doing  some 
infamous  act."  A  Scotchman,  one  Alexander  Agnew,  com- 
monly called  "Jock  of  broad  Scotland,"  whom  one  cannot 
call  an  atheist,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  Creator,  nor  a  future  state,  had  a  shrewdness  of  local 
humour  in  his  strange  notions.  Omitting  some  offensiffe 
things,  others  as  strange  may  exliibit  the  state  to  which  tha 
reaction  of  an  hypocritical  system  of  religion  had  driven  the 
common  people.  "Jock  of  broad  Scotland"  said  he  wus  no- 
thing in  God's  common,  for  God  had  giren  him  nothing ;  be 
was  no  more  obliged  to  Ood  than  to  the  devil;  for  God  was 
very  greedy.  Neither  God  nor  the  devil  gave  the  fruits  of 
the  giDunil ;  the  wives  of  the  coantij  gave  him  bis  meat. 
When  asked  wherein  he  believed,  he  answered,  "  He  believed 
in  white  meal,  water,  and  salt.  Christ  was  not  God ;  for  he 
came  into  the  world  after  it  was  made,  and  died  as  other 
men."  He  declared  that  "  he  did  not  know  whether  God  or 
the  devil  bad  the  greatest  power;  but  be  thought  the  devil 
was  the  greatest.  When  I  die,  let  God  and  the  devil  strive 
for  my  soul,  and  let  him  that  is  strongest  take  it."  He  no 
douht  had  been  taught  by  the  preahytery  to  mock  religioiii 
rites ;  and  when  desired  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  meat,  t  '^ 
said,  "Take  a  eackl'ul  of  prayers  to  the  mill  and  grind  thei! 
and  take  your  breakfast  of  them."  To  others  be 
"I  will  give  you  a  two-pence,  to  pray  until  a  boU  of  i 
and  one  stone  of  butter,  fall  from  heaven  through  the  hoifll 
rigging  (roof)  to  yon."  When  bread  and  cheese  i 
on  the  ground  by  him,  he  said,  "  If  I  leave  this,  I  will  L 
cry  to  God  before  he  give  it  me  agmn."  To  others  he  a 
"  Take  a  bannock,  and  break  it  in  two,  and  lay  down  o 
half  thereof,  and  you  will  long  pray  to  God  bdbre  he  h  ^ 
put  the  other  half  to  it  again !"  He  seems  to  have  been  ■ 
anti-trinitarian.  He  said  he  received  everything  from  nata  ' 
which  had  ever  rrigned  and  ever  would.    He  would  not  e 
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form  to  any  religious  system,  nor  name  the  three  Persona, — 
"At  all  these  things  I  hftvt?  long  shaken  my  cap,"  lie  said. 
"  Jotk  or  broad  Scotland"  seems  to  have  beun  one  of  those 
who  imagine  that  God  should  have  furnished  them  with  han- 
nooks  ready  baked. 

The  exti-avngant  fervour  then  working  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  marked  by  the  story  told  by  Clement  Walker  of  the 
soldier  who  entered  a  church  with  a  lantern  and  a  caadle 
burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  hand  four  candles  not  lighted. 
He  said  he  came  to  deliver  his  message  from  Qod,  and  show 
it  by  these  types  of  candles.  Driven  into  the  churchyard,  i 
and  the  wind  blowing  strong,  be  could  not  kindle  his  caudles, 
and  the  new  prophet  was  awkwardly  oompelleii  to  conclude  1l 
his  iive  denouncements,  abolishing  the  Sabbath,  tithes,  mi- 
nisters,  magistrates,  and,  at  last,  the  Bible  itsell',  without 
putting  out  each  candle,  as  he  could  not  kindle  them ;  ob- 
serving, however,  each  time — "  And  here  I  should  put  out 
the  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I  cannot 
kindle  it." 

A  perfect  scene  of  the  effects  which  the  state  of  irreligious     ' 
society  produced  among  the  lower  orders  1  am  enabled  to 
give  from  the  maniiBcript  life  of  John  Sliaw,  vicar  of  Bother- 
ham ;  with  a  little  tediousness,  hut  with  infinite  TUnvete,  he        ■ 
relates  what  happened  to  himself.     This  honest  divine  was        r, 
puritanically  inclined,  but  there  can  be  no  exaggeration  in 
these  unvarnished  facts.     He  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
state  of  rehgious  knowledge  in  Lancashire,  at  a  place  called 
Cartmel :  some  of  the  people  appeared  desirous  of  religious 
instruction,  declaring  that  they  were  without  any  minister, 
and  had  entirely  neglected  every  religious  rite,  and  therelbre         I 
pressed  him  to  quit  bis  situation,  at  Lymm  for  a  short  period.         I| 
He  may  now  tell  his  own  story.  ■    | 

"  I  found  a  vary  large  epRcious  church,  scarce  anj  aealB  in  it ;  a  people 
verr  ignorant,  anil  ;et  nitling  tu  leoru  ;  bo  na  I  had  fre^nenllf  some  than- 
Binds  of  henreiG,  I  cataohiaed  in  aeasan  and  out  of  eeaeon.     The  charchea 
Here  so  thronged  at  nine  in  the  moming,  that  I  had  much  ado  to  ^-A  '"'■ 
the  polpit.     One  daj,  aa  old  man  aboat  aiity,  aenaible  enoagh,  in   lAiiey 
things,  and  living  in  the  pariaii  of  Cartmel,  coming  to  me  on   boiU*.  ^"^Xa 
neaa,  I  told  him  that  ha  balonged  to  my  care  and  charge,  ani  T.  i1*''*'^tJ» 
be  informed  of  his  knowledga  in  rehgion.     I  aaked  Jiim  bf>-w  ■iii»'*^tj.a«^ 
there  were  ?     Be  said  ha  knew  not.      I  informing  lii,j,    naWeOi  ajl!;B.Vfr  rw^.** 
thonghl  to  be  saTed  I    He  anawered  he  could  not  \q»\      ^et  ^Si(j^^  ,ffi: 
waa  a  harder  qoeatioa  than  tha  other.     I  told  hiaT    viat  **^*  '"^■4  ^^ 
vation  was  by  Jasas  Christ,  God-man,  who  aa  h^j  ^  *^p.»»-  *^'^^  -^  1! 


J 
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said  he,  I  Uiink  1  hdarJ  of  that  a 
Kemlall,  called  Gorpas-Ciirist'a  play,' 
Mid  blood  ruD  dovn,  ke.     Ajid  sfterwwdi  hi 
itiiber  tliat  lie  over  heard  of  ealvatioi 


it  iioBx  them ; 


pcofeBBed  he  fould 
but  in  that  play." 

The  ECfines  passing  iu  the  metropoliB,  as  well  as 
country,  are  opened  to  us  in  one  of  the  chrouicling 
of  Qeor^  Withers.  Our  sensible  rhymer  wrote  '  ' 
bee,  1652,  "a  Darko  Lanthorno"  on  the  present  sul^cct. 

After  noticing  that  God,  to  mortify  us,  bad  seat  preacl 
from  the  "  shop-board  and  the  plough," 

Snch  as  wa  BCem  jiady 

As  making  irutha  abhoxrcJ,  which  e* 

he  seems,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  these  eelf-tai 
"Teachers  and  Prophets"  in  'their  darkness  might  holi 
certain  light  within  them : 

— ■ —  Children,  fnola, 

Women,  and  roadmen,  we  do  oElen  meet 
Preaching,  and  tbreatsnisg  judgments  in  the  street, 
Yea  by  atnuiGe  actioBe,  postnres,  tones,  and  unga, 
ThemselveB  they  offar  to  onr  ears  and  eyes 

As  sigoa  unto  thia  aation. 

Ihe^  net  na  nsa  in  eeMMiei  luve  done 

Striving  their  doudy  Tisioiu  to  declare. 
Till  they  haye  hist  the  ootions  which  Uie;  had, 
And  want  but  few  degrees  of  beiog  mad.+ 
Such  m  the  picture  of  the  folly  and  of  the  \ 
which,  after  having  been  preceded  by  the  piety  of  a  ri 
age,  were  sueceeded  hy  a  dominion  of  hypocritical  » 
and  then  dosed  in  all  the  honors  of  inunorality  and  impiai 
The  parliament  at  length  iesned  one  of  their  ordinaneee  fi 

■  The  festivd  of  Corpus  ChrisU,  held  on  the  first  Thoradaj  aftw  Tiii 
Sanday,  was  tlie  period  chosen  in  old  limes  for  the  perfoniL 
mincle-plays  by  tbe  clergy,  or  the  goUds  of  Tarious  towns  ;  for  ui 
of  litem  see  toL  i.  p.  362 — 363. 

t  There  is  a  little  ' '  Treatiao  of  Homililie,  pnbliibed  by  E.  D.—  . . 
EeqaeBtared" — 1661;  in  which,  while  enfureiug  the  virltte  irhiEh  bit  In 
defiTDda,  he  irith  much  noipeM  gives  a  Btnmg  opinio! 
' '  We  acknowledge  the  jnatice  aiid  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  puntal^g  ni 
■B'e  take  notice  of  hia  wiadora  in  choosing  meh  instnimenlj  to  pmudi 
jiitM  o/  Biean  and  loa  nmk,  and  i^  common  partti  and  abUilitt. 
tliese  he  dotb  admonish  all  the  hononiable,  Taliont,  learned,  and 
of  tliis  nation  •  and  as  it  were  write  oar  sin,  in  the  charactxr  of  oi 
ment  {  and  in  lie  lovr  cuaditio*  of  these  inatmments  of  hia  anger  u 
pleasure,   the  rod  of  his  wrath,   he  wonld  abate  and  punish  o 
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to  any  religious  Byetein,  nor  name  the  three  Persons, — 
f*  At  all  these  things  1  have  long  shaUea  my  cap,"  he  said. 
"Jock  of  broail  Scotland" sa Dm s  to  have  been  one  of  those 
irho  imagine  that  Qod  shovdd  have  furnished  them  with  ban- 
nooks  ready  baked. 

The  extravagant  fervour  then  working  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  marked  by  the  story  told  by  Clement  Walker  of  the 
;^ldier  who  entered  a  churah  with  a  lantern  and  a  eandio 
burning  in  it,  and  in  the  other  band  four  candles  not  lighted. 
He  said  he  came  to  deliver  his  message  from  God,  and  show 
it  by  these  types  of  candles.  Driven  into  the  churchyard, 
find  the  wind  blowing  strong,  he  could  not  kindle  his  candles, 
juid  the  new  prophet  was  awkwardly  compelled  to  conclude 
bis  five  denouncements,  abolishing  the  Sabbath,  tithes,  mi- 
sters, magistrates,  and,  at  last,  the  Bible  itself,  without 
putting  out  each  candle,  as  he  could  not  kindle  them ;  ob- 
perving,  however,  each  time — "  And  here  I  should  put  out 
the  first  light,  but  the  wind  is  so  high  that  I  cannot 
kindle  it." 

A  perfect  scene  of  the  effects  which  the  state  of  irreligious 
society  produced  among  the  lower  orders  I  am  enabled  to 
'pve  from  the  manuscript  life  of  John  Shaw,  vicar  of  Eother- 
Bam ;  with  a  little  tediousness,  but  with  infinite  naieete,  he 
relates  what  happened  to  himself.  This  honest  divine  was 
puritanically  inclined,  but  there  can  be  no  e^iaggeration  in 
these  unvarnished  facts.  He  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
Btate  of  religious  knowledge  in  Lancashire,  at  a  place  called 
Cartmel :  some  of  the  people  appeared  desirous  of  religious 
instruction,  declaring  that  they  were  without  any  minister, 
ind  had  entirely  neglected  every  rehgious  rite,  and  therefore 
iressed  him  to  quit  his  situation  at  Lymm  for  a  short  period, 
le  may  now  tell  his  own  story. 

"I  found  a  very  large  apocioDS  cbnrcli,  scarce  an;  scuta  in  it ;  n  people 
•tscj  ignorant,  aud  jet  willing  to  \iaiii ;  so  ba  I  bad  freqnentl;  Eome  thou- 
-  '  of  beueFB,  I  cat«i:hiaed  in  season  anil  out  of  seaaan.  The  churciiea 
BO  tkronged  at  nine  in  tlie  morning,  tliat  I  liad  mncli  ado  to  get  V> 
Aa  palpit.  One  day,  an  old  nnaa  aboni  aiEtj,  sonaibla  enongb  ia  atber 
"  ■  iga,  and  Using  in  tba  pariab  of  Cartmel,  coming  to  me  on  aome  buai- 
t,  1  told  him  that  he  belonged  to  my  oare  and  diarge,  and  I  desired  to 
nformed  of  bia  koowledge  in  religion.  I  asked  him  bow  many  Ghida 
ibere  were  ?  He  aaid  he  knew  not.  I  infunning  him,  asked  again  bow  be 
-thought  to  he  aaved  ?  He  answered  be  could  nob  telh  Tet  Ibaagbt  that 
I  harder  qaeation  than  the  other.  I  t^d  him  that  the  vay  to  s^- 
1  was  by  Jeaua  Cbrial^  (lod-man,  who  as  he  was  mau  shed  bis  blood 
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good  authority.  The  two  great  actors  were  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  aud  Dr.  Frestou,  the  master  of  Emmiiunal  Col- 
lie, and  the  head  of  the  puritan  party. 

Dr.  Preston  was  an  eminent  character,  who  from  his  yoath 
was  not  without  ambition.  Hie  scholastic  learning,  the  sub- 
tilty  of  his  genius,  and  his  more  elegant  accomplishments,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  James,  at  whose  table  he  was  perhaps 
more  than  ouce  honoured  as  a  guest ;  a  suspicion  of  his  puri- 
tanic principles  was  perhaps  the  only  obstacle  to  his  court 
preferment  1  yet  Preston  unquestionably  designed  to  play  a 
pohtical  part.  He  retained  the  favour  of  James  by  the  king's 
hope  of  withdrawing  the  doctor  frora  the  opposition  par^. 
and  commanded  the  favour  of  Buckingham  by  the  feju-s  of 
that  minister ;  when,  to  employ  the  quaint  style  of  Hacket, 
the  duke  ibresaw  that  "  he  might  come  to  be  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  the  next  sessions  of  parliament,  and  he  had  need 
to  make  the  refiners  his  friends:"  most  of  these  " refiners " 
were  the  puritanic  or  opposition  party.  Appointed  one  of  the 
ohaplainB  of  Prince  Charles,  Dr.  Preston  had  the  advantage  of 
being  iu  frequent  attendance;  and  as  Hacket  tetls  us,  "this 
politic  man  felt  the  pulse  of  the  court,  and  wanted  not  the 
intelligence  of  all  dark  myi^teriea  thi'ough  the  Scotch  iu  his 
higlmess's  bed-chamber."  A  close  communication  took  place 
between  the  duke  and  Preston,  who,  as  Hacket  describes,  viis 
"  a  good  crow  to  smell  carrion."  He  obtained  an  easy  admis- 
sion to  the  duke's  closet  at  least  thrice  a  week,  and  their 
notable  confei'euees  Buckingham  appears  to  have  communi- 
cated to  his  confidential  friends.  Preston,  intent  on  currying 
all  his  points,  skilfully  commenced  with  the  smaller  ones. 
He  winded  the  duke  circuifcously, — he  worked  at  hira  subter- 
raneously.  This  wary  politician  was  too  sagacious  to  propose 
what  he  had  at  heart — the  extirpation  of  the  hierarchy !  The 
thimder  of  James's  voice,  "No  hishop!  no  king!"  in  the 
conference  at  Hampton  Court,  still  echoed  in  the  ear  of  the 
puritan.  He  assured  the  duke  that  the  love  of  the  people 
was  his  only  anchor,  whicli  could  only  be  secured  by  the  most 
popular  measures.  A  new  sort  of  reformation  was  easy  to 
e.iecute.  Cathedrals  and  collegiate  chnrcbea  maintained  by 
vast  wealth,  and  the  lands  of  the  chapter,  only  fed  "fat,  hay, 
and  unproStable  drones."  The  dissolution  of  the  foundations 
of  deans  and  chapters  would  open  an  ample  source  to  pay  tbn 
llting's  debts,  and  scatter  tlic  streams  of  patronage.  "  Tdlfl 
VVOld  then  become  the  darling  of  the  commonwealth ;"  ^M 
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g^vB  the  words  cis  I  find  them  in  HacIiHt.  "  If  a  crumb  atick 
in  the  throat  of  any  considerable  man  that  attempts  nn  oppo- 
aitioa,  it  will  he  easy  to  wash  it  down  with  manors,  woods, 
royalties,  tjthea,  &e."  It  would  be  furnishing  the  wants  of 
a  number  of  gentlemen ;  and  he  quoted  a  Greek  proverb, 
"that  when  a  great  oak  falls,  every  neighbour  may  scuffle  for 

Dr.  Preston  was  willing  to  perform  the  part  which  Xnoi 
had  ucted  in  Scotland !  He  might  have  been  certain  of  a 
party  to  maintaili  this  national  violation  of  property  ;  for  he 
who  calls  out  "  Plunder !"  will  ever  find  a  gang.  These  acta 
of  national  injustice,  so  mueh  desired  by  revolutionists,  are 
never  beneficial  to  the  people ;  they  never  partake  of  the 
spoliation,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  the  gratification  of 
private  rapacity. 

It  was  not,  however,  easy  to  obtain  such  perpetual  access  to 
the  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  from  the  watchful. 
Archbishop  Williams,  the  lord  keeper,  got  sufficient  hints 
&om  the  king;  and  in  a  tedious  conference  with  the  duke, 
he  wished  to  convince  him  that  Preston  had  only  offered  him 
"  flitten  milk,  out  of  which  he  should  chmTi  nothing !"  The 
duke  was,  however,  smitten  by  the  new  project,  and  made  a 
remarkable  answer :  "  You  lose  yourself  in  generalities :  make 
it  out  to  me,  la  particular,  if  yoii  can,  that  the  motion  yoii 
pick  at  will  find  repulse,  and  he  baffied  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  know  not  how  you  bishops  may  struggle,  but  I  am 
much  deluded  if  a  great  part  of  the  knights  and  burgesses 
would  not  be  glad  to  see  this  alteration,"  We  are  told  on 
this,  that  Archbishop  Williams  took  out  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  convinced  the  minister 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  would  oppose  this  projected 
revolution,  and  that  in  consequence  the  duke  gave  it  up. 

But  this  anterior  decision  of  the  duke  may  be  doubtful, 
«nce  Preston  still  retained  the  high  favour  of  the  minister, 
after  the  death  of  James.  When  James  died  at  TliL'obalds, 
where  Dr.  Preston  happened  to  be  in  attendance,  he  had  the 
honour  of  returning  to  town  in  the  new  king's  coach  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  doctor's  servile  adulation  of 
the  minister  gave  even  great  offence  to  the  over-zealous  puri- 
tans. That  he  was  at  length  discarded  is  certain;  but  this 
was  owing  not  to  any  deficient  subserviency  on  the  side  of 
our  politician,  but  to  one  of  those  unlucky  circumBtancea 
which  have  often  put  an  end  to  temporary  pohtical  con- 
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nexions,  by  enabling  one  party  to  discover  wlint  tlic 
thinks  of  him. 

I  draw  this  curious  fact  from  a  manuscrijit  narrative  ii 
the  handwriting  of  the  learned  William  Wotton.  When  th 
puritanic  pwty  foolishly  became  jealous  of  the  man  yrii 
seemed  to  be  working  at  root  and  branch  for  their  pnrpowd 
they  addreBKcd  a  lettcfr  to  Preston,  remonatratine  with  biiB 
for  his  servile  attachment  to  the  miniBter;  on  whieh  he  k 
lidently  retunaed  an  answer,  assaring  thom  that  he  i 
fnl^  convinced  of  the  vileness  and  profligacy  of  the  Duke  t 
Buckingham's  character  as  any  man  couW  be,  but  that  th< 
was  no  way  to  come  ut  him  but  by  the  lowest  flattery,  i 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  glory  of  God  that  euch  insi 
moots  should  be  made  use  of  as  could  be  had ;  and  for  t 
reason,  and  that  alone,  he  showed  that  respect  to  the  n 
favamrte,  and  not  for  any  real  honoor  that  he  had  for  I 
TiiiB  letter  proved  Mai ;  some  officious  hand  conveyed  it  t 
the  duke!  When  Freebon  came,  sg  usual,  the  duke  took  W«* 
opportunity  of  asking  him  what  he  had  ever  done  to  disoblige 
him,  that  he  should  describe  him  in  such  black  characters  to 
his  own  party  ?  Preston,  in  amazement,  denied  the  fact,  and 
poured  forth  proEeasions  of  honour  and  gratitude.  The  dt^ 
showfid  hian  his  own  letter.  Dr.  Preston  instantaneonslj' 
felt  a  political  apoplexy ;  the  labours  of  some  years  were  lort 
in  a  single  morning.  The  baffled  politician  was  turned  (n«t__ 
of  Wallingford  House,  never  more  to  see  the  cnra_ 
And  from  that  moment  Buckingham  wholly  abandoned  t 
puritans,  and  cultivated  the  <riendship  of  Laud.  This  hi 
pencd  soon  aiter  James  the  First's  death.  Wotton  ado^ 
"  This  story  I  had  from  one  who  was  extremely  well  ver 
in  the  secret  history  of  the  time."* 


A  CUHIOTIS  fact  will  show  the  revolutionary  nature  of  bam: 
evente,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting  our  ancient  statuto 
which  so  frequently  hold  out  punishments  and  penalties  iJ 
objects  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  criminal ;  as  well  as  icj 

*  'Wotton  delivered  this  memonndam  to  tbe  litemr;  antiquiuy,  'Fbaa 
Bailor ;  and  Kennflt  trBnacribed  it  in  liJ8  ManuBcript  Collectiom.      I 
dowjie  MBS.  No.  932—88.     The  life  of  Dr.  Preston,  in  CboJinerB's 
grnphioil  Diotdontiry,  maj-be  BoaBnlted  with  advantage. 
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ei'aona  against  wlioin  it  would  be  barbarous  to  alloiv  some 
jirepealed  Btatute  to  operate. 

When  a  political  stratageni  was  practised  by  Charles  the 
First  to  keep  certain  members  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  pricking;  them  down  as  sheriffs  in  their  different  countiea, 
among  them  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whom  the 
government  had  made  High  Sheriff  for  Bucks.  It  was 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  be  a  learned  and  practised  lawyer  to 
discover  the  means  he  took,  iu  the  height  of  his  resentment, 
to  elude  the  insult.  This  great  lawyer,  who  himself,  perhaps, 
had  often  administered  the  oath  to  the  slieriffa,  which  had, 
century  after  century,  been  usual  for  them  to  take,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  persons  drew  up  Exceptions  against  the  Sheriffu 
Oath,  declaring  that  no  one  could  take  it.  Coke  sent  his 
Exceptions  to  the  attorney-general,  who,  by  an  immediate 
order  in  counci),  submitted  them  to  "  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land." Our  legal  luminary  had  condescanded  only  to  some 
ingenious  cavilling  in  three  of  his  exceptions ;  but  the  fourth 
was  of  a  nature  which  Could  not  be  overcome.  All  the  judges 
of  England  assented,  and  declared,  that  there  was  one  part  of 
this  ancient  oath  which  was  perfectly  irreligious,  and  must 
ever  hereafter  be  left  out !  This  article  wae,  "  That  you  shall 
do  all  your  pain  and  diligence  to  destroy  and  make  to  cease 
all  manner  of  heresies,  commonly  called  LoUaries,  within  your 
bailiwick,  &o."*  The  Lollards  were  the  most  ancient  of  pro- 
testants,  and  hod  practised  Luther's  sentiments ;  it  was,  in 
iact,  condemning  the  established  religion  of  the  country  f 
An  order  was  issued  from  Hampton  Court,  for  the  abrogation 
of  this  part  of  the  oath ;  and  at  present  all  high  sheriffs  owe 
this  obligation  to  the  resentment  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  for 
having  been  pricked  down  as  Sheriff  of  Bucks,  to  be  kept  out 
of  parliament !  The  merit  of  having  the  oath  changed,  in- 
.  atattte};  he  was  allowed ;  but  he  was  not  excused  taking  it, 
L-sfter  it  was  accommodated  to  the  conacientdous  and  lynx-eyed 
■  detection  of  our  enraged  lawyer. 

*  Koahwoith'a  HiBtoricnl  Culltotioi 


The  reign  of  Chwlea  the  First,  succeeiied  by  the  Cotnmoifl 
wealth  of  England,  Ibrms  a  period  unpanilleled  by  any  piwB 
cediug  one  iu  tl)e  annals  of  mnnkiiid.     It  was  for  the  Eagliilm 
nation  the  great  result  of  all  former  attempts  to  aacertaiii  8nd 
to  secure  the  just  freedom  of  the  Bubject.     Th«prerogatiTeof 
the  soveruigu  and   the    rights    of    the  people  ivere    oftan 
imagined  to  he  mutual  encroachments,  and  were  long  inTolvei 
in  contradiction,  in  an  ago  of  unsettled  opinions  aud  di^ 
principles.      At  length  the  conflicting  parties  of  moi^ 
and  democracy,  in  the  weakness  of  their  passions,  diacoT^ 
how  much  each  required  the  other  for  its  protector.    Thiaai 
olfere  the  finest  speciilations  in  human  nature ;    it  opensS 
protracted  scene  of  gloiy  and  of  infamy  ;    all  that  elerab 
and  all  that  humiliates  our  kind,  wrestUng  togi^ther,  and  B 
piring  in  a  career  of  glorious  deeds,  of  revolting;  crimes,  i 
oven  of  ludicrous  infirmities ! 

The  French  Revolution  is  the  commentary  of  the£i^liAj| 
and  a  commentary  at  times  more  important  than  the  tex^ 
whicli  it  elucidates.      It  has  thrown  a  Ireshuess  over  the 
antiquity  of  our  own  history  ;  and,  on  returning  to  it,  we  seem 
to  poKseas  the  feelings,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the  interests,  of 
contemporaries.     The  circumstances  and  the  persons  which  sq 
jnanjimagine  had  passed  away.haveheenreproiluced  under  q 
own  eyes.    In  other  histories  we  accept  the  knowledge, of  ti 
characters  and  the  incidents  on  the  evidence  of  the  histoi ' 
but  here  we  may  take  them  from  our  own  conviction,  i 
to  extinct  names  and  to  past  events  we  can  apply  the  i 
which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed. 

Charles  the  First  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  ere  \ 
discovered  that  in  jiis  new  parliament  he  was  married  to 
sullen  bride ;  the  youthful  monarch,  with  the  impatiences 
lover,  warm  with  hope  aud  glory,  was  ungraeioualy  repiil 
even  in  the  first  favours!  The  prediction  of  his  f  ' 
remained,  like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall;  but,  ( 
on  the  throne,  Hope  was  more  congeuia!  to  youth  thi 
Prophecy, 

As  soon  as  Chai'Ics  the  First  could  assemble  a  parliamai 
he  addressed  them  with  an  earnestness,  m  which  the  siniplicid 
of  words  and  thoughts  strongly  contrasted  with  the  oi  '    " 
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barangues  of  the  late  monarch.  It  cannot  be  alleged  ^ainat 
Chatlts  the  First,  thftfc  he  preceded  the  parliament  in  the  war 
of  words.  He  courted  their  affections ;  and  even  in  this 
manner  of  reception,  amidst  the  dignity  of  the  regal  office, 
atudiously  allowed  his  exterior  respect  by  the  marked  solemnity 
of  their  first  meeting.  Aa  yet  oiicrowned,  on  the  day  on 
which  he  first  addreaiied  the  Lords  and  Commons,  he  wore 
crown,  and  Tailed  it  at  the  opening,  and  on  the  close  of 
Ilia  speech ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  pai'liament  had  not 
been  accustomed.  Another  ceremony  gave  still  greater 
solemnity  to  the  meeting;  the  king  would  not  enter  into 
business  till  they  had  united  in  prayer.  He  commanded  the 
doors  to  be  closed,  and  a  bishop  to  perform  the  office.  TJie 
suddenness  of  tius  unexpected  command  disconcerted  the 
.Catholic  lords,  of  whom  the  less  rigid  knelt,  and  the  modcmte 
stood:  there  was  one  startled  papist  who  did  nothing  but 

08S  liiraself  !• 

The  speech  may  be  found  in  Eashworth  ;  the  friendly  tone 
must  be  shown  here. 

I  hope  that  jou  do  remember  that  yoo  were  pleriBed  to  eiaji^oy  ma  ta 
adnee  mj  ialhei  to  break  bS  the  treaties  (with  Spain).  I  Dame  iota  this 
bOBJiiesB  willii^lj  and  freely,  like  a  young  man,  bdJ  conseqneDtly  tiishly  ; 
but  it  vas  bj  jour  interfflt— Jour  mgagement.  I  praj  jon  to  lemeinljer, 
that  lliia  being  my  Jint  ortioB,  and  began  by  your  adcice  and  enlrealy, 
what  a  ^eat  dishonour  it  ware  to  yoa  and  ma  that  it  shonld  fail  for  thU 
iBBiEtanoe  you  ate  able  to  give  me  ! 

This  effusion  eioited  no  sympathy  in  the  house.  They 
Toted  not  a  seventh  part  of  the  espenditure  necessary  to 
proceed  with  a  war,  into  which,  as  a  popular  measure,  they 
themselves  had  forced  the  Icing, 

At  Oxford  the  king  again  reminded  them  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  "from  their  desires  and  advice."  He  expresses 
Ms  disappointment  at  their  insufficient  grant,  "  far  short  to 
iSet  forth  the  navy  now  preparing."  The  speech  preserves 
"  e  same  simplicity. 

Still  no  echo  of  kindness  responded  in  the  house.  It  was, 
fiowever,  asserted,  in  a  vague  and  quibbling  mauner,  that 
though  a  former  parliament  did  engage  the  king  in  a  war, 
yet,  (if  things  were  managed  by  a  contrary  design,  and  the 
■fcreasure  misemployed)  tki*  parliame/ii  is  not  bound  b^  another 
parliaviMit .-"  and  they  added  a  cruel  mockery,  "  that  the 
Tting  should  help  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  with  his  own 

*  FroDi  nftnoauipt  letteca  of  the  times. 
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money .'" — this  foolish  war,  ■which  James  and  Charles  bait  M 
long  borne  thdr  reproaches  for  having  avoided  as  hoiwlea 
but  wliieh  the  puritanic  party,  as  well  as  other.s.  Lad  cot 
tiuually  urged  as  necessarj  for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  pre 
testant  cause  in  Europe. 

Still  no  Bupplies !  but  protestations  of  duty,  and  prtitjos 
about  grievancee,  which  it  had  been  difficult  to  epeeify.  I 
thdr  "  Declaration  "  they  style  his  Majesty  "  Our  dear  on 
dread  sovereign,"  and  themBelvw  "  his  poor  CommonB:"  bn 
tbey  concede  no  point — they  offer  no  aid  !  The  king'  wusvf 
yet  disposed  to  quarrel,  though  he  hiul  in  vain  pressed  fil 
dispatch  of  business,  lest  the  season  should  be  lost  for  tl 
navy  ;  again  reminding  them,  that  "it  was  the^si  reg\ 
that  he  ever  made  onto  them  !"  On  thepretencoof  thepla^ 
at  Oii'ord,  Charles  prorogued  parliamontj  with  a  promise 
reassemble  in  the  winter. 

There  were  a  few  whose  hearts  had  still  a  pub 
with  the  distresses  of  a  youthful  monarch,  perplexed  by  a' 
whigh  they  themselves  had  raised.     But  others,  of   s  b 
republieon  oompleiion,  rejected    "  ITeceuiti/,  a 
counsellor,  which  would  be  always  furnishing  ai^umenbv 
guppiieE.     If  the  king  was  in  danger  and  necessity,  " 
ought  to  answer  for  it  who  have  put  both  king  and  Itin^ 
into  this  peril :  and  if  the  state  of  things  would  not  admiV 
redress  of  grievances,  there  cannot  be  so  much  fteeeantfj' 
■money," 

The  first  parhament  abandoned  the  king! 

Charles  now  had  no  other  means  to  despatch  the  army  a 
fleet,  in  a  bad  seasoo,  but  by  borrowing  money  on  privy  sea 
these  were  letters,  where  the  loan  exacted  was  as  snoall  as  1 
style  was  humble.  They  speciiJed,  *'  that  this  loan,  yiitiu 
inconvenience  to  any,  is  only  intended  for  the  service  of  ) 
puhhc.  Such  private  helps  for  pubhe  services  which  cam 
he  deferred,"  the  king  premises,  had  been  often  resorted  I 
but  this  "  being  tho^r«i  time  that  we  have  required  anythi 
jn  this  kind,  we  require  but  t/iat  suvi  which  few  men  imi 
Heny  a  friend"  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  highest  si 
assessed  from  great  personages  was  twenty  pounds!  1 
king  was  willing  to  suffer  aiiy  mortification,  eveo  that  a 
charitable  solicitation,  rather  than  endure  the  obdurate  insu 
of  parliament !  All  donations  were  received,  from  ten  poi 
to  five  Bbillinga:  this  was  the  mockery  of  an  alms-V"- 
Yet  with  contributions  and  savings  so  trivial,  and 
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'  vitti  sacli  a  warm  appeal  to  their  feelings,  was  the  king  to 
Bend  out  a  fleet  with  ten  tliousand  men — to  take  Cadia ! 

This  eipeditian,  like  so  many  similar  attempts  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
am!  to  our  own — concluded  in  a  nulHty !  Charles,  disap- 
pointed ill  this  predatory  attempt,  in  despair  called  his  second 
parliament — as  he  says,  "  in  the  midst  of  his  necessities — 
and  to  leant  from  them  how  he  wae  to  frame  his  course  and 
counsels." 

The  Commons,  as  duteously  as  ever,  profess  that  "  No 
king  was  ever  dearer  to  his  people,  and  that  they  really 
iutend  to  assist  his  majesty  in  such  a  way  as  may  make  him 
safe  at  home  and  feared  abroad" — but  it  was  to  be  on  con- 
dition  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  "  the 
information  and  advice  of  parliament  in  discovering  the  causes 
of  the  great  evils,  and  redress  their  grievances."  The  king 
accepted  this  "as  a  satisfactory  answer;"  but  Charles  com- 
prehended their  drift — "  You  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  o. 
Buckingham;  what  he  hath  done  to  chaise  your  minds  I 
wot  not."  The  style  of  the  king  now  iirst  betrays  angered 
■feelings ;  the  secret  cause  of  the  uncomplying  conduct  of  the 
Commons  was  hatred  of  the  favourite — but  the  king  saw  that 
they  designed  to  control  the  executive  government,  and  he 
could  asciibe  their  antipathy  to  Buckingham  but  to  the 
capriciousneas  of  popular  favour;  for  not  long  ago  he  had 
heard  Buckingham  hailed  as  "their  saviour."  In  the  zeal 
and  firmness  of  his  affeotiosB,  Charles  always  considered  that 
'  e  himself  was  aimed  at  in  the  person  of  his  conftdant,  his 
compaDiou,  and  his  minister! 

Some  of  "  the  bold  speakers,"  as  the  heads  of  the  oppo- 
sition are  frequently  designated  in  the  manuseript  letters, 
have  now  risen  into  notice.  Sic  John  Ehot,  Dr.  Turner,  Sir 
Dudley  Diggea,  Mr.  Clement  Coke,  poured  themselves  forth 
'  1  a  vehement,  not  to  say  seditious  style,  with  invectives 
lore  daring  tlwn  had  evM'  before  thundered  in  the  House  of 
Commons !  The  king  now  told  them — "  I  eoiue  to  show 
your  errors,  and,  aa  I  may  call  it,  unparliamesitary  proceed- 
ings of  parliament."  The  lord  keeper  then  ussur^  them, 
thiit  "  when  the  irregular  humours  of  some  pai-ticalar  per- 
sons were  settled,  the  king  would  hear  and  answer  all  just 
grievancea;  but  the  Iting  would  have  them  also  to  know 
that  ho  was  equally  jealous  to  the  contempt  of  his  royal 
rights,  which  his  majesty  would  not  suiFer  to  be  violated  by 
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any  pretended  course  of  parliamentary  liberty.     Tlie  king- 
considered  t1iu  parliament  as  bis  council;  but  ihera  was  a 
didurence  between  councillin^  and  controlling,  and  between 
liberty  and  tbe  abuse  of  liberty."     He  finished  by  noticing   i 
their  estraordinary  proceedings    in    tbeir   impeaohment  of  I 
Buckingbiun.      The  king,  resuming  his  speech,  remarkably   f 
reproached  the  parliament— 

How  tluLt  you  bare  all  things  according  to  joar  viskoi,  and  that  t  (M  | 
10 /ur  cngaycd  thai  you  think  there  is  »ii  ntreat,  tioie  ijvn  begin  to  itt  llii   \ 
dice,  and  jnakc  your  Dion  game.     Bnt  I  pray  you  be  not  deceived  ;  it  la   ' 
Dot  a,  pnrliamPQlary  wny,  nor  a  it  a  wuy  to  deal  nith  a,  kinp.     Mr.  Clt- 
inent  Coka  told  yon,   ' '  It  vaa  better  to  b«  eaten  up  by  a  focfflga  eieniy 
tban  U)  be  destrayed  Rt  home  f    Indued,  I  think  it  more  boaoar  for  a  king 
ta  be  inTaded  ind  iliaost  destroyed  by  a  fareigo  enemy  ibha  to  be  fjupwtj 
6j  hit  Dio»  aidijecta. 

The  king  concluded  by  asserting  his  privilege  to  call  or  to 
forbid  parliaments. 

The  style  of"  the  bold  speakers"  appeared  at  least  as  early 
aa  in  April ;  I  traee  their  spirit  in  letters  of  the  times,  which 
furnish  facts  and  expresaious  that  do  not  appear  in  our  printed 
documents.  J 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  patiiota,  and  finally  the  great 
TJcttm  of  his  exertions,  was  Sir  Jolin  Eliot,  Tice-admu'ol  of 
Devonshire.  He,  in  a  tone  which  "  rolled  back  to  Jove  his  I 
own  bolts,"  and  startled  even  the  writer,  who  was  himself  I 
biassed  to  the  popular  party,  "  made  a  resolute,  I  doitbb 
whether  a  timely,  speech."  He  adds  Eliot  asserted  that 
"  Tfaey  came  not  thither  cither  to  do  what  the  king  should 
command  them,  not  to  abstain  when  he  forbade  them ;  th^ 
came  to  continue  constant,  and  to  maintain  their  privilpgea. 
They  would  not  give  their  posterity  a  cause  to  curse  them 
for  losing  their  privileges  by  restraint,  which  their  forefatherft 
had  left  them."" 

On  the  Sth  of  May  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  was 
opened  by  Sir  Dudley  Dlgges,  who  compared  the  duke  to  a 
meteor  exhaled  out  of  putrid  matter.  He  was  followed  by 
G-lnnville,  Selden,  and  otliei-s.  On  this  first  day  the  duke 
8ot  out-facing  his  aceusere  and  out-braring  their  accusations, 
which  the  more  highly  exasperated  the  house.t  On  the  foI» 
*  Slonne  MSS.  117T.    tetter  31T. 

f  The  kiug  had  said  in  bin  apeeoh  to  porliamcDb,  "I  muBt  let  joa  baow 
1  will  not  alluw  any  of  mj-  aervniita  to  be  qurationed  ninoiig  jou,  uinoh 
less  Bucli  na  nra  of  eminent  plncc,  luid  near  Unto  me  ;''  h^Dce  tile  seaurily 
of  Buckingham,  who  ebowed  the  most  perfect  contempt  fo;  the  apitakeTB 
vho  thuB  violently  attouked  him. 
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H'  lowing;  day  the  duke  was  absent,  wben  tlie  epiio,?uo  to  thia 
^  mijihty  piece  was  elaboi'ately  delivered  by  Sir  John  Eliot, 
with  a  force  of  declamation  and  a  bolduess  of  personal  allu- 
sion which  have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  invectives  of  the 
modem  Junius, 

Ehot,  after  expatiating  on  the  favourite's  ambition  in  pro- 
curing and  getting  into  his  hundi  the  greatest  offieeH  of 
strengtb  and  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  by  idiieh 
he  had  obtained  tlicm,  drew  a  picture  of  "  the  inwai-d  cha- 
racter of  the  duke'a  mind,"  The  duke'n  plurality  of  offices 
k  reminded  him  "  of  a  chimerical  beaet  called  by  the  ancients 
^lUonatus,  so  blurred,  go  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines  that 
,4hoy  knew  not  what  to  nial(e  of  it !  la  setting  np  himself 
he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom's  revenues,  the  fountain  of 
supply,  and  the  nerves  of  the  land.  Ho  intereepts,  consumes, 
and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and,  by  emptying 
the  veins  the  blood  should  run  in,  he  hath  east  the  kingdom 
into  a  high  consumption."  He  descends  to  criminate  the 
duke's  magnificent  tastes ;  he  who  had  something  of  a  con- 
genial nature ;  for  Eliot  was  a  man  of  fine  literature.  "  Infi- 
nite sums  of  money,  and  ma^  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of 
money,  contributions  in  parliament  have  been  heaped  upon 
him ;  and  how  have  they  been  employed  ?  Upon  costly 
furniture,  sumptuous  feasting,  and  magnificent  building,  the 
nigible  evidence  of  the  expreae  exhausting  of  the  state!" 
Ehot  eloquently  closes — 

Your  locilaliiDg  have  an  idea  of  I'he  nmn,  what  he  is  in  himeelf,  whnt 
in  hl3  atfections  t  Ton  harD  seaa  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear,  titte  felt  it. 
Xou.  huve  knowa  iiia  jirsctice,  and  Lave  heaid  the  eSecbs.     Boiag  such, 

■  what  is  be  in  referenea  to  king  sad  state  ;  how  compatible  or  incoiupatible 

■  with  eiUier  !  In  retorence  to  the  king,  ho  mnBt  be  styled  the  caolier  in  hie 
H  tieasare  ;  in  raference  to  tha  state  the  moth  of  all  goodness.  I  oin  hirdlj 
H  .find  him  a  parallel;  hut  noue  wete  eo  like  him  aa  Sejanns,  who  is  de- 
^K    Mrilied  by  TKitua,   Atidax;    tiii  ubtegeni,  in  alioii  crii}Uaator;  juxla 

■  'advlalio  et  lupetiia.  Sejanua'a  pride  vaa  so  eiceaaivE,  as  Tadtas  eaitb, 
I  tint  he  oegtecUd  all  councils,  mixed  his  businesa  aai  Bervice  with  the 
I  prince,  Bceming  to  canfouud  their  aotiouB,  and  was  often  stjlcd  Imptratoiii 
K  loifrum  MCi'iM.  DoUi  not  this  man  the  like!  Ask  England,  Sccilbiud, 
^L  wid  Ireland— md  they  will  tell  you  !  How  lately  and  how  often  hath 
^H 'tliia  m»n  commixed  his  sctiona  in  discsaurBes  vith  actiona  of  the  king's  t 
^K  Uy  lords  I  I  have  done— you  Bee  the  man  I 

^P       The  parallel  of  the  duke  with  Sejanus  eleetrifled  the  house ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  touched  Charles  on  a  convulsive  nerve. 

The  king's  conduct  on  this  speech  was  the  beghming  of  his 
troubles,  and  the  firtit  of  his  more  open  attempts  to  crush  the 


I 
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popular  party.  In  the  House  of  Lurds  the  kin j  defended  tho  I 
duke,  and  informed  them,  "  I  have  thought  fit  to  take  order  ' 
for  the  punisliing  some  insolent  gpeechet  lately  spfAen."  I 
find  a  piece  of  secret  history  enclosed  in  a  letter,  with  a 
solemn  injunction  that  it  might  be  burut.  "The  king  thii 
morning  oomplMued  of  Sir  John  Eliot  for  com|iaring  the  duke 
to  Sejanut,  in  which  he  siud  implicitly  he  must  intend  me 
for  Tiberiua!"  On  that  day  the  prologue  and  the  epU^ne 
orators — Sir  Dudley  Diggea,  who  had  opened  the  impeach- 
ment against  the  duke,  and  Su:  John  Eliot,  who  had  closed 
it — were  called  out  of  the  house  by  two  messengerB,  who 
showed  their  wnrrante  for  oommitting  them  to  the  Tower.* 

On  this  memorable  day  a  philosophical  politician  might 
have  presciently  marked  the  seed-pluts  of  events,  which  not 
many  years  afterwards  were  apparent  to  all  men.  The 
passions  of  kings  are  oflien  expatiated  on ;  but,  in  the  present 
anfci-monai-ohical  period,  the  passions  of  parliaments  are  not 
imaginable'.  The  democratic  party  in  our  constitution,  from 
the  meanest  of  motives,  from  their  egotism,  their  vanity,  and 
their  audacity,  hate  kings ;  they  would  have  an  abstract 
being,  a  chimerical  sovereign  on  the  throne — like  a  statue, 
the  mere  ornament  of  the  place  it  fills, — and  infiensiblH,  like  a 
statue,  to  the  invectives  thoy  would  heap  on  its  pedestal!  I 

The  commons,  with  a  fierce  spirit  of  reaction  for  the  Kng's  | 
"  punishing  some  insolent  speeches,"  at  once  sent  up  to  the 
lords  for  the  commitment  of  the  duke!+  But  when  thoy 
leamt  the  fate  of  the  patriots,  they  iustantaneously  broke  op ! 
In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  in  Westminater-hall,  tO 
interchange  their  private  sentiments  on  the  fate  of  the  two 
imprisoned  members,  in  sadness  and  indignation.} 

The  following  day  the  commons  met  in  their  own  house. 
When  the  speaier  reminded  them  of  tho  usual  business,  tbey 

*  One  printed  liiatacical  ciccumeats,  Eennott,  Franlilauil,  Etc,  are  cud- 
fnisd  in  their  detoik,  and  iiicls  xBEm  mispluced  fcir  waul  of  dates.  Thej 
oU  eguAlI;  cop;  fiusbwDrtli,  the  ddIj  soorce  of  our  hiator}'  of  this  period. 
Eten  Hume  ia  iavolved  ia  the  obscuritj.  The  king's  spflodi  vaa  on  tlie 
dtnenth  at  May.  Aa  KoahwDrth  has  not  foniisiied  dates,  it  would  mma 
th&t  the  two  oiatora  had  beea  sent  to  the  Tower  btfore  Ihe  kivg'a  tptech  to 
the  brde. 

■f  The  king  attended  tlie  House  of  Lords  to  explua  hie  inteulJoitB  verbollri 
taking;  the  minister  iriUi  him,  though  nader  iinpesnbment,  "Toucbing 
t)ie  mnttors  igojnst  him,"  siud  thd  king,  "I  myBslf  cut  htm  witaeaa  to 
clear  him  in  ever;  one  of  them." 

t  Ihej  decided  on  stopping  all  hnunesa  till  saflsfaction  vas  given  tlieffl, 
which  ended  in  Ihe  release  of  Digges  and  Etiot  in  a  tew  iitjs. 
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11  cried  out,  "Sit  down!  sit  down!  "  They  would  touch,  on 
o  buainesM  till  they  were  "riglited  in  their  lilserties!  "•  An 
*pen  Lf>mmittee  of  Uie  whole  house  was  formed,  and  no  mem- 
J»r  sull'ered  to  quit^te  house ;  but  either  they  were  at  a  loss 
iiow  to  commonce  tma  solema  confei'euce,  or  expressed  their 
Pidignation  by  a  anilen  Bileuce.  To  eoothe  and  subdue  "  the 
(bold  BpeakcTB "  was  the  unfortanate  attempt  of  the  vice- 
^amherlain.  Sir  Dudley  Oarleton,  who  had  long  been  one  of 
.our  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  who,  having  vrituessed  the 
I  jjd^potic  governments  on  the  continent,  imagined  that  there  was 
,410  deficiency  of  liberty  at  home.  "1  find,"  said  the  vice-cham- 
lerkin,  "by  the  great  silence  in  this  house,  that  it  is  a  tit  time 
to  be  heard,  if  yon  will  grant  me  the  patience."  AJluding  to 
)Be  of  the  king's  messages,  where  it  was  hinted  that,  if  there 
Was  "  no  correspondency  between  hitri  and  the  parliament,  he 
should  be  forced  to  vse  rieui  oownsela"  " I  pray  you  consider 
_What  these  new  eounsuls  are,  and  may  be :  I  fear  to  declare 
(those  I  conceive!  "  However,  Sir  Dudley  plainly  hinted  at 
'them,  when  he  went  on  observing,  that  '■  when  monarchs 
.ifcegan  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  saw  the  turbulent 
Bpirit  of  their  parliaments,  they  had  overthrown  them  in  all 
Europe,  except  here  only  with  us."  Our  old  amhasaador 
di'ew  an  amuaing  picture  of  the  effects  of  despotic  govem- 
ments,  in  that  of  France — "  K  you  knew  the  subjects  in 
.  foreign  countries  as  well  as  myself,  to  see  them  look,  not  like 
our  nation,  with  store  of  llesh  on  their  backs,  hut  like  so 
.many  ghosts  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones, 
,Tirith  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  only 
'Wooden  shoes  on  their  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat,  or 
wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  the  king  for  it ;  this  is 
[s  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  which  we  are  yet  free 

Kom!"  A  long  residence  abroad  had  deprived  Sir  Dudley 
arleton  of  any  sympathy  with  the  high  tone  of  freedom,  and 
the  proud  jealousy  of  their  privileges,  which,  though  yet  un- 
ascertained, undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  was  breaking 
^orth  among  the  commons  of  England.  It  was  fated  that 
■the  celestial  spirit  of  our  national  freedom  should  not  descend 
among  us  in  the  form  of  the  mystical  dove ! 

Hume  observes  on  this  speech,  that  "  these  imprudent  sug- 

*  Fnmklani],  an  inTaterate  royaliBt,  in  copying  Easbwortb,  iusatta 
'tlieir  preimded  liberties  ;"  exiuitly  the  style  of  cstholia  writara  when 
they  mention  protestuatism  by  *'fii  religion  prSteitdiie  reftfrnUG."  Ail 
party  writers  naa  the  suae  style  ! 
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gestions  rather  gave  warning  tlian  struck  terror."  It  was 
evident  that  the  event,  which  implied  "new  coansels,"  meant 
what  subsequently  was  practised — the  king  governing  without 
a  parliament !  As  tor  "  the  gliosts  who  wore  wooden  slioes," 
to  which  the  house  was  congratulated  that  they  had  not  get 
been  reduced,  they  would  infer  that  it  was  the  more  necessary 
to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  Buch  strange  apparitions ! 
Hume  truly  observes,  "  The  king  reaped  no  further  benefit 
from  this  attempt  than  to  exasperate  the  house  still  fiirther." 
Some  words,  which  the  duke  persisted  in  asBertiDg  had 
dropped  irom  Di^es,  were  explained  away,  Bigges  declaring 
that  they  had  not  been  used  by  him  ;  and  it  seems  prohabic 
that  he  was  suffered  to  eat  his  words.  Ehot  was  made  of 
"sterner  stuff';"  he  abated  not  a  jot  of  whatever  he  had 
flpoken  of  "  that  man,"  as  he  affected  to  call  Buckingham. 

The  eomuions,  whatever  might  he  their  patriotism,  seem  at 
first  to  have  been  chiefly  moved  by  a  personal  hatred  of  the 
iavDurite ;  *  and  their  real  charges  against  him  amounted  to 
little  more  than   pretences   and   aggravations.      The  king, 
whose  personal  affections  were  always  strong,  considered  his 
friend  innocent ;  and  there  was  a  warm,  romantic  feature  in 
the  chaMctw  of  the  yotithfiil  monarch,  which  sdomed  t 
liacrifice  his  faithftd  companion  to  his  own  iateresta,  and 
immolate  the  minister  to  the   clamours   of  the   commoi 
Subsequently,  when  the  king  did  this  in  the  memorahle  c 
of  the  guiltless  Strafford,  it  was  the  only  circumstance  wl 
weighed  on  his  mind  at  the  hour  of  his  own  sacrifice ! 
Robert  Cotton  told  a  friend,  on  the  day  on  which  tha  k 
went  down  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  committed  the  t 
patriots,  that  "  he  had  of  late  been  often  sent  for  to  the  k' 
and  duke,  and  that  the  king's  affection  towards  him  was  v 
admirable,  and  no  whit  lessened.     "  Certainly,"  he  adc  . 
"  the  king  will  never  yield  to  the  duke's  full,  being  a  your 
man,  resolute,  maguanimous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  aiifan 
tionate  where  he  takes."  t      This   authentic   character  i 

Charles  the  First,  by  that  intelligent  and  learned  t. ,  _ 

wbohi  the  nation  on^s  the  treasures  of  its  antiquities,  i 

*  ^e  stiengUi  of  the  popular  Lntrol  may  be  seen  in  tka  aMiolBi  d1 
Buckingham  and  Felton  in  tuI.  ii.  Stttires  in  iDimUBcript  ahoimded,  and  \t 
their  br^d-epokeu  puugcDcf  rcudored  tha  duke  a  pcifect  £Jf e  nt '    ~     " 

t  ManuBoript  letter. 
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Ijemarkable,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  though  holding  no  rank  at 
^ourt,  and  in  no  tespeet  of  the  ditke'a  pitrty,  waa  often  con- 
culted  by  the  king,  and  muah  in  tiis  Eccrets.  How  the  king 
valued  ths  judgment  t^  tliis  acute  and  able  adviser,  acting  on 
it  in  du'ect  contradiction  and  to  the  mortification  of  the 
favourite,  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  show. 

The  commons  did  not  Ueclinc  in  the  subtle  spirit  with 
which  they  had  begun ;  they  covertly  aimed  at  once  to  sub- 
jugate the  BOvereign,  aid  to  expel  the  minister !  A  remon- 
strance was  prepared  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  constituted  half  of  the  crown  revenues ;  and 
a  petition,  "  equivalent  to  a  command,"  for  removing  Buck- 
ingham from  his  majesty's  person  and  councils.*  The  re- 
monstrance is  wrought  up  with  a  higii  spirit  of  invective 
against  "  the  unbrid)ed  ambition  of  the  duke,"  whom  they 
dass  "  among  those  vipers  and  pests  to  their  king  and  com- 
monwealth, as  so  expressly  styled  by  your  most  royal  father." 
They  request  that  "  he  would  be  pleased  to  remove  this  person 
from  access  to  his  sacred  presence,  and  that  he  would  not 
balance  this  one  man  with  all  these  things,  and  with  the 
af^irs  of  the  Christian  world." 

The  king  bastily  dissolved  this  second  parliament ;  and 
when  the  lords  petitioned  for  its  continuaoce,  he  warmly  aud 
angrily  esolaimed,  "  Not  a  moment  longer ! "  It  was  dis- 
Bolved  in  June,  162G. 

The  patriots  abandoned  their  sovereign  to  his  fate,  and 
retreated  home  sullen,  indignant,  and  .  ready  to  conspire 
among  themselves  for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  Hberties.  They  industriously  dispersed  their 
I'emonstraitce,  and  the  king  rephcd  by  a  deolaration  \  but  an 
attack  is  always  more  vigorous  than  a  defence.  The  declara- 
tion is  spiritless,  and  evidently  composed  under  suppressed 
feehugs,  which,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  to  shape  themselves. 
^The  "  Kemonstrance  was  commanded  everywhere  to  be 
I  .burnt ;  and  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  people  we 
\  ahall  shortly  witness. 

The  king  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing  exigencies.   At 

he  dissolution  of  the  Urst  parliament  he  bad  been  ccmpelled 

0  practise  a  humihatnig  economy.     Hume  has  alluded  to  the 

jmmerouB  wants  of  the  young  monarch ;  but  he  certainly  was 

'  KuBhirart!i,  L  iOO.     Hump,   vL   221,  wlio  entoca  widely  into  tliB 

:WB  aad  feeliaga  of  Chaili^s. 
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Itot  anjUMnted  with  tho  king's  extreme  necessities.  Hie  goto-  I 
tuition  seemed  ntther  a  private  t)ian  a  public  ceremony.  To 
tsro  the  exiiensts  of  the  procession  from  the  Tower  through 
the  city  to  Whitehall,  that  custamarf  pomp  was  omitted; 
and  thtf  reason  alleged  was  "  to  save  the  charge  for  more 
noblo  undertakings!"  that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on  the 
^laniah  war  without  supplies)  But  now  the  most  ert^Kl^ 
dinarr  ohangi's  appeared  at  court.  The  king'  mortpigpd  bit 
lands  in  Oontwall  to  the  aldermen  and  companiea  of  London. 
A  rumour  ^pretid  thnt  the  small  penMou  list  must  be  reroked; 
and  the  royal  distress  was  carried  so  far,  thnt  all  the  tables  at 
court  vccn  laid  down,  utid  the  oonrtiers  put  on  bowd^wagist 
I  have  »een  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  of  "  the  frmenl 
supper  at  Wliitehall,  whereat  twenty-three  tables  were  IkhwI, 
being  from  henceforth  coUTtrrted  to  board-wages ;"  and  there 
I  leam,  that  "9inc«  this  diawdvisg  of  bouse-keeping,  bis 
nuijesty  is  but  slenderly  attended,"  Another  writer,  wbo 
describes  himself  to  be  only  a  looker-on,  regrets,  that  while  tbe 
men  of  the  law  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  on  a  single  masque, 
they  did  not  rather  make  the  king  rich ;  and  adds,  "  I  sea  a 
rich  commonwealth,  a  rich  peopfe,  and  the  crown  poorl" 
This  strange  poverty  of  the  court  of  Cbarles  seems  to  have 
Gscajwd  the  notice  of  our  general  historiEUia,  Charles  was 
now  to  victual  his  fleet  with  the  savings  of  the  hoard-wages! 
for  this  "surplusage"  w.is  taken  into  accouut ! 

The  fatal  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Ithe  sent  home  Bucking 
ham  discomtited,  and  spread  dismay  through  the  nation.  The 
best  blood  had  been  shed  from  the  wanton  bravery  of  an 
unskilful  and  romantic  commander,  who,  forced  to  rctresif 
would  march,  but  not  fly,  and  was  the  very  last  man  to  quit 
the  ground  which  he  could  not  occupy.  In  the  eagerness  of 
his  hopes,  Buckingham  bad  onee  dropped,  as  I  leam,  tbst 
"  before  Midsummer  he  should  be  more  honoured  and  beloved 
by  the  commons  than  ever  was  the  Earl  of  JBssex:'*  and  thns 
he  rocked  his  own  and  his  master's  imagination  in  cradling 
fancies.  This  volatile  hero,  who  had  felt  the  capriciousnes 
of  popularity,  thought  that  it  was  as  easily  regained  aa  it  was 
easily  lost ;  and  that  a  chivalric  adventure  would  return  to 
him  that  favour  which  at  this  moment  might  have  been 
denied  to  all  the  wisdom,  the  poHcy,  and  the  arts  of  s 
rieiici'd  Ktatesman. 

The  king  (vas  now  involvod  iu  more  intricate  and  dcsper 


dcsperatd 
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measuivs ;  and  tlie  nation  waa  thrown  into  a  state  of  agita- 
tion, of  which  the  page  of  popular  history  yields  but  »  faint 
impression, 

The  spirit  of  inaurreotioa  was  stalking  forth  in  the  metro- 
poliB  and  in  the  country.  The  aeenca  whicli  I  am  about  to 
describe  oeciured  at  the  close  of  162(3 :  an  iaattectiva  reader 
might  easily  mistake  them  for  the  revolutionary  ficeaes  of 
16i0.     It  was  an  unartaed  rchElHon. 

Xn.  army  and  a  navy  had  returned  unpaid,  and  sore  with 
defeat.  The  town  was  scoured  by  mutinous  seamen  ar.d 
soldiers,  roving  even  into  the  palace  of  the  sovereign.  Soldiers 
without  pay  fonn  a  society  without  laws.  A  band  of  captains 
rushed  into  tlie  dulto's  apartment  as  he  sat  at  dinner ;  and 
when  reminded  by  the  duke  of  a  late  proclamation,  forbidding 
all  soldiers  coming  to  court  in  troops,  on  pain  of  hanging, 
they  replied,  that  "  Whole  companies  mere  ready  to  be  hanged 
with  them  !  that  the  king  might  do  as  he  pleased  with  their 
lives  ;  for  that  their  reputation  was  lost,  and  their  honour  for- 
feited, for  want  of  their  salary  to  pay  their  debts."  When  a 
petition  waa  once  presented,  and  it  was  inquired  who  was  the 
composer  of  it,  a  vast  body  tremendously  shouted  "  All !  all !" 
A  multitude,  composed  of  seamen,  met  at  Tower-hill,  and  set 
a  lad  on  a  seafFold,  who,  ivith  an  "0  yes!"  proclaimed  that 
King  Charles  had  promised  their  pay,  or  the  duke  had  been 
on  the  scaffold  himself!  These,  at  least,  were  grievances 
more  apparent  to  the  sovereign  than  those  vague  ones  so 
perpetually  repeated  by  his  unfaithful  commons.  But  what 
remained  to  be  done  ?  It  waa  only  a  choice  of  difficulties 
between  the  disorder  and  the  remedy.  At  the  moment,  the 
duke  got  up  what  he  called  "  The  council  of  the  sea ;"  was 
punctual  at  its  first  meeting,  and  appointed  three  days  in 
»  week  to  ait — hut  broka  his  appointment  the  second  day — 
K-titey  found  him  always  otherwise  engaged ;  and  "  the  council 
*'T  the  sea"  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  shadowy  espedients 
ftiicb  only  lasts  while  it  acts  on  the  imagination.  It  is  said 
t  thirty  thousand  pounds  would  have  quieted  these  disor- 
'  ied  troops  j  but  the  eschequer  could  not  supply  so  mean 
1,  Buckingham  in  despair,  and  profuse  of  life,  was  plan- 
a  fresh  expedition  for  the  siege  of  Eochelle ;  a  new  army 

,s  required.     He  swore,  "if  there  was  money  in  the  king- 

m  it  should  be  had !" 
'  Now  began  that  series  of  contrivances,  and  artifices,  and 
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persecutioiiB  to  levy  money.     Forced  loans,  or  pretended  froe- 
gifts,  kindled  a  resisting  spirit.     It  was  urged  by  the  court 
party,  that  tlie  sums  required  were,  in  fact,  mucli  leas  in 
amoimt  than  the  usual  grants  of  subsidies ;  but  the  cry,  iu 
i-etum  for  "  a  subsidy,"  was  always  "  a  Parliament !"     ililanj 
were  heavily  fined  for  declaring  that  "they  knew  no  law, 
besides  that  of  Parliament,  to  compel  men  to  give  away  tliciv 
own  goods."     The  king  ordered  that  those  who  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  loans  should  not  be  forced ;  but  it  seeoiB 
there  were  orders  in  council  to  epeeify  those  houaeholdeit' 
names  who  would  not  subscribe  ;  and  it  further  appears  tlii^| 
those  who  would  not  pay  in  purse  should  iu  person.     Tfao^H 
who  were  pressed,  were  sent  to  the  diput ;  hut  either  the  b^H 
diers  would  not  receive  these  good  citizens,  or  they  found  es^H 
means  to  return.    Every  mode  which  the  government  inventea 
Beems  to  have  been  easily  frustrated,  either  by  the  intrepiditj 
of  the  parties  themselves,  or  by  that  general  understanding 
which  enabled  the  people  to  play  into  one  another's  hands, 
When  the  common  council  had  consented  that  an  imposition 
should  be  laid,  the  citizens  called  the  G-uildhall  the  Yield-all! 
And  whenever  they  levied  a  distress,  in  consequence  of  B 
refusal  to  pay  it,  nothing  was  to  be  found  hut  "  Old  < 
Buoh  as  nobody  eared  for."     Or  if  a  severer  officer  seized  A 
commodities,  it  was  in  vain  to  offer  pennyworths  w^ere  a 
customer  was  to  be  had.     A  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  C 
mcrly  been  a  cheesemonger,  was  summoned  to  appear  b«f< 
the  privy  council,  and  required  to  lend  the  king  two  hiindii 
pounds,  or  else  to  go  himself  to  the  army,  and  serve  it  wJ 
cheese.     It  was  not  supposed  that  a  mei-chant,  so  aged  a 
wealthy,  would  submit  to  resume  his  former  roeau  trade;  ' 
the  old  man,  in  the  spiiit  of  the  times,  preferred  the  ll 
alternative,  and  balked  the  new  project  of  finance,  by  bI 
ping  himself  with  his  cheese.     At  Hicks's  Hall  the  duke  a 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  sat  to  receive  the  loans ;  but  the  d 
threatened,  and  the  earl  affected  to  treat  with  levity,  i: 
who  came  before  them  with  all  the  suppressed  feelmgaj 
popular  indignation.     The  Earl  of  Dorset  asiring  a  fellowvr^ 
pleaded  inability  to  knd  money,  of  what  trade  he  is 
being  answei-ed  "a  tailor,"  said:  "Put  down  your  m 
fiucli  a  sum ;  one  snip  will  make  amends  for  all !"     The  ti 
quoted   scripture   abundantly,   and   shook    the   bei 
laughter  or  with  rage  by  liia  anathemas,  till  he  wai 
into  a  messenger's  hands.     This  was   one    Ball, 
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through  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's ;  and  not  only  a,  tailor, 
bnt  a  prophet.  Twenty  years  after,  tailors  and  prophets  em- 
ployed mesaengera  themselves  !* 

These  are  instances  drawn  from  the  inferior  classes  of 
society ;  bat  the  same  spirit  actuated  the  country  gentlemen : 
one  inatance  represents  many.  George  Gatesby,  of  North- 
amptonshire, being  committed  to  prison  as  &  loan-recusant, 
alleged,  among  other  reasons  for  his  non-compliance,  that 
"he  considered  that  thta  loan  might  become  a  precedent; 
and  that  every  precedent,  he  was  told  by  the  lord  president, 
was  a  flower  of  the  prei'ogative."  The  lord  president  told 
him  that  "ho  lied  !"  Gatesby  shook  his  head,  observing,  "I 
come  not  here  to  contend  with  your  lordship,  but  to  suffer !" 
liord  Suffolk  then  interposing,  entreated  the  lord  president 
would  not  too  far  urge  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Gatesby.  This 
country  gentleman  waived  any  kindness  he  might  owe  to 
kindred,  declaring,  that  "  he  would  remain  master  of  his  own 
purse."  The  prisona  were  crowded  with  these  loan -recusants, 
as  well  as  with  those  who  had  sinned  in  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions.  The  country  gentlemen  insured  their  popularity 
by  their  committals;  and  many  stout  resisters  «f  the  loans 
were  returned  in  the  following  parliament  against  their  own 
wifibes.t     The  friends  of  these  knights  and  country  gentle- 

*  Tbe  Badicata  of  that  Aaj  differed  from  onrs  id  tfae  meana,  thongh  not 
in  the  end.  The;  at  leoat  rererrad  (o  their  Bibles,  and  rather  iQDre  than 
n-as  leqaired  ;  hut  eaperstitiOD  is  as  mud  as  atheism  '.  Majij  of  the  pari- 
tana  cbufased  their  hraioa  vith  the  study  of  the  RevelatioDs ;  belieTing- 
Pnzica  Hfijirj  to  be  prefigured  in  the  Apocaljpae,  some  prophesied  tha.t  he 
BhouM  Dvertbrow  "  the  baaat."  Ball,  oni  tiiiior,  was  this  very  prophet ; 
and  was  »o  honest  as  to  believe  in  his  own  pn^hecj.  Oabom  tells,  that 
Ball  iiot  out  muney  on  adventure  :  i.  e.,  to  receive  it  hack  doable  or  tieble, 
^hen  King  James  shonld  be  elected  pepa  !  So  that  thongh  he  had  no' 
monoy  fur  a  loan,  he  had  to  spare  for  a  prophecy. 

Hhia  Bali  has  bean  confauuded  with  s  mora  ancient  radieal,  Ball,  a 
piieit^  and  a  priocipal  mover  in  Wat  Tylar'a  inBOrcectian.  Oar  Ball  maat 
have  b«ea  very  uotoi-ioaa,  for  Jonson  has  noticed  Ida  "admired  dis- 
cuursea."  Mr.  GifFuid,  nithout  any  kuowlcdge  of  my  acconnt  of  this 
tailor-prophet,  by  hia  active  sagacity  has  rightly  indicated  him.— See  Jon- 
son's  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  241. 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  tltst  the  Westminster  electinna,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  GhatleE's  reign,  -nare  exactly  cf  the  aanie  turbulent  characler  aa. 
tliosfl  which  we  witness  in  our  days.  Hhe  duke  Itad  counted  by  his  inte- 
rest to  bring  in  Sir  Kobert  Bye.  Ihe  contest  w.ia  severe,  but  aeotimpanied 
by  some  of  tlioae  lodioroua  eleetioncering  scenes  vrhiuh  atill  amuae  ihu 
mob.  Whenever  Sir  Robert  Bye'a  party  cried—"  A  Pja  1  a  Pje  t  u  Pye  I" 
the  adverse  [arty  woold  cry — "  A  pudding  !  a  pudding  I  a  pudding  t"  and 
others-"  A  lie  !  a  lie  1  a  Jio  !"    This  Weatmiualer  eleotiou  of  two  bun- 
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men  flocked  to  their  prisons ;  and  when  they  petitioned  (at 
more  liberty  and  air  during  the  summer,  it  was  policy  to 
grant  their  request.  But  it  was  also  policy  that  they  aboold 
not  reside  in  their  own  counties:  thie  reiaitatioD  was  only 
granted  to  those  who,  UTtag  in  the  south,  consented  te 
sojourn  in  the  north ;  while  the  dwellere  in  the  north  wer* 
to  be  lodged  in  the  south '. 

Id  the  country  the  disturbed  scenes  assumed  even  a  mor* 
alanuing  appearance  than  in  Loudon.  They  not  only  would 
not  provide  money,  hut  when  money  was  offered  by  goyen- 
roent,  the  men  refused  to  serve ;  a  conscriptioa  was  not  theo 
known:  and  it  became  a  question,  long' debated  in  the  privy 
council,  whether  those  who  would  not  accept  press-money 
should  not  be  tried  by  martial  law.  I  preserve  io  the  note  a 
curious  piece  of  secret  information.*  The  great  novelty  and 
sympto  m  of  the  times  was  the  scattering  of  lettera.  Sealed  letltTi, 
addressed  to  the  leading  men  of  the  country,  were  toimd 
hanging  on  bushes;  anonymous  letters  were  dropped  in  shnpa 
and  streets,  which  gave  notice  that  the  day  was  last  approach- 
ing when  "  Such  a  work  was  to  be  wrought  in  England  at 
never  was  the  like,  which  will  be  for  our  good,"  Addresses 
multiplied  "To  all  tme-hearted  Englishmen!"  A  groom 
detected  in  spi-eading  such  seditious  papers,  and  brought  into 
theinexorableStar-ehamhar,  was  fined  three  thousand  pounds! 
The  leniency  of  the  punishment  was  rather  regretted  by  two 

ilred  years  ago  ended  aa  we  hav«  teea  aanie  aUiera  ;  the;  rejwted  all  vlio 
bad  urged  the  paymEot  cf  the  Idhhb  ;  and,  ]iiuuog  by  eneh  men  u  Si 
£ot>ect  Cotton,  and  tbsir  laat  repreBsntatiTs,  they  Hxvd  on  a  brewer  and  ■ 
grocer  for  the  two  memhera  for  WeatmiuBlar, 

■  Extraot  from  a  luannscript  letter  : — "On  Friday  last  I  hear,  bat  aia 
secrot,  tliat  it  was  deliated  at  the  eauncil-tjible  vhelhei;  our  Bsaex  isEn, 
who  rsfuAQd  (o  take  preES-nion&y,  ahonld  not  he  punished  by  nuLrtial'hivv 
and  hanged  up  on  the  naxt  tree  to  tiieir  dwelliugs,  for  an  example  of  («inr 
to  othera.  My  lord  keeper,  who  had  been  long  sUeut,  whan,  in  eoudiaiDD, 
it  cauia  to  hii  course  to  speak,  toM  the  torda,  that  as  fiu:  as  fae  mulerstMa 
tlie  law,  none  tccre  liable  la  marling  law  but  mariiid  inen.  If  tlipw  bad 
taken  presS'tooDey,  and  afterwards  mn  from  th^  coIoutb,  they  mi^t  tlus 
he  pimished  in  that  manner  ;  hnt  yet  they  were  no  soldiers,  and  refused  tg 
he.  Secondly,  he  thought  a  subsidy,  uew  by  law,  ODuld  not  be  p( 
against  his  will  for  n  foreign  seriiro  ;  it  being  supposed,  in  law,  the  ac 
nf  his  purse  escused  that  of  kis  person,  unleiis  lua  own  coantty  w«.__ 
dan^r  ;  and  he  uppsalt-'d  to  my  lord  troasaier,  and  my  lord  presidM 
whether  it  was  not  so,  who  tnjth  usEented  it  was  bo,  though  eon  *  ' 
faintly,  ss  unwilliiig  to  have  been  urged  to  sueli  an  anawer. 
thon^ht  that  projiositioD  ia  daalied  ;  and  it  will  be  tried  what  la 
in  the  Star-chumbor  ngtiiuHt  these  refractories." 
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bishops  ;  if  it  was  ever  carried  into  execution,  tho  unhappy 
man  must  hare  remained  a  groom  who  never  after  crossed  a 

There  ia  one  difficult  duty  of  an  Listorian,  which  is  too 
often  passed  over  by  the  party-writer  ;  it  is  to  pauso  when- 
ever he  feels  himself  warming  with  the  passions  of  tlie  mul- 
titude, or  becoming  the  blind  apologiat  of  arbitrary  power. 
An  historian  most '  transform  himself  into  the  characters 
which  he  is  representing,  and  throw  himself  back  into  the 
times  which  he  is  opening  j  poswssing  himself  of  their  feelings 
and  tracing  their  actions,  he  may  then  at  least  hope  to  dis- 
cover truths  which  may  equally  interest  the  honourable  men 
of  all  parties. 

This  reflection  has  occurred  from  the  very  difficulty  into 
which  I  am  now  brought.  Shall  we  at  once  condemn  the 
king  for  these  arbitrary  measures  ?  It  is,  however,  very 
possible  that  they  were  never  in  hia  contemplation !  Involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties,  according  to  his  feelings,  he  was 
betrayed  by  parliament ;  and  he  scorned  to  barter  their  favour 
by  that  vnlgar  traffic  of  treachery — the  immolation  of  the 
single  victim  who  had  long  attached  his  personal  affections  j 
a  man  at  least  as  much  envied  as  hated !  that  hard  lesson  had 
not  yet  been  inculcated  on  a  British  sovereign,  that  his  bosom 
must  he  a  blank  for  all  private  affection  ;  and  had  that  lesson 
been  taught,  the  character  of  Charles  was  destitute  of  all 
aptitude  for  it.  To  reign  without  a  refractory  parhament, 
and  to  find  among  the  people  themselves  subjects  more  loyal 
than  their  representatives,  was  an  experiment — and  a  fatal 
one !  Under  Charles,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  when  the 
necessities  of  the  state  pressed  on  the  sovereign,  was  matter 
of  discussion,  disputed  as  often  as  assumed;  the  divines  were 
prodatming  as  rebellious  those  who  refused  their  contributions 
to  aid  the  government  ;*  and  the  law-sages  alleged  precedents 

"  A  member  of  tbe  lioiue,  is  Jamea  the  First's  tim<i,  called  tliiB  race  (if 
lUviiiM  "Spaniela  to  the  court  and  wolvea  to  the  people."  Dr.  Main- 
wtiring,  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  ond  Deaa  Eorgrave  ware  seeking  for  nuoient  pre- 
cedents tc  maintain  aboolnte  moaarclt;,  and  to  iDoiilcnte  pa!i9i>rc  obedience. 
BnrgTftTB  had  this  passage  in  his  eanuon  :  "  It  was  the  speech  of  n  man 
renowned  for  -wiKdom  in  out  age,  that  if  he  were  comnmtidcd  to  put 
forth  to  sea  in  a  ship  that  had  neither  ma£t  nor  tackling  hen-ould  do  it  *." 
and  being  anVcd  wliftt  wiadom  that  ware,  tepliad,  "  The  wisdom  mast  ha 
in  him  that  hath  power  to  cooimaud,  not  in  him  that  conscience  binda  to 
obey,"  Sibthorpe,  after  be  piiblished  his  sermon,  immediately  hod  liis 
hou^  bnrnt  down.     Dr.    MainWBjin^,    saya  a  manuscript  letter-w 
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for  raising  supplies  in  the  mnnner  which  Charles  had  adopts). 
StldeQ,  wlioBO  learnud  iodwstry  was  as  vast  as  the  amplituiJe 
of  his  mind,  had  to  seek  for  tiie  freedom  of  the  subject  in  tlie 
dust  of  the  recorda  of  the  Tower — and  the  omnipotence  of 
partiHmeuta,  if  any  human  ossemblj  may  be  inrestud  with 
auch  supeniatui'ol  greatness,  had  not  yet  awakened  tlie  hoar 
autiquity  of  popular  liberty. 

A  general  spirit  of  insurrection,  rather  than  insurrection 
itself,  bad  suddenly  raised  some  strange  appeanincea  throngh 
the  kingdom.  "  The  remonstrance"  of  parliament  had  nn- 
qucstionahly  quickened  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  bat  yet 
the  lovers  of  peace  and  the  reverencera  of  royalty  were  not  ■ 
few;  money  and  men  were  procured  to  send  out  the  aimy 
and  the  fleet.  More  concealed  cnusea  may  be  suspected  io 
have  been  at  work.  Many  of  the  heads  of  tbe  oppostioti 
were  pursuing  some  secret  machinations;  about  tbie  tinu'I 
iind  many  mysterious  stories — indications  of  secret  BOci^iaa-— 
aad  other  evidences  of  the  intrigues  of  the  popular  party. 

Little  matters,  sometimes  more  importaut  than  they 
appear,  are  suitable  to  our  minute  sort  of  history.  In 
November,  1026,  a  rumour  spread  that  the  king  wns  to  be 
visited  by  an  amhasaudor  from  "  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  the  KosycroBS."  He  was  indeed  an  bcteroclite  ambas- 
sador, for  he  is  described  "  as  a  youth  with  ni-ver  a  hair  on 
his  face;"  in  iact,  n  ehild  who  was  to  conceal  the  mystenotis 

"unt  tiie  otber  daj  to  n  fiiend  of  mise,  to  help  him  to  bll  tic  tmaoA 
jirec<»Uuts  he  cunld  find,  to  etrengthen  hiB  opinion  (for  aliisolute  raouuclij:], 
vho  uiBwered  him  ho  ooald  help  him  in  nothing  but  only  to  hong  hini,  Mi 
tbst  if  he  Ured  tiH  a  pulUment,  nr,  kc,  he  ihauM  ho  sure  of  a  h&l(er." 
Uuinwariiig  afterw&rda  aobmitted  to  parliament ;  but  nftei  the  disEolotigUi 
got  n  freo  pardon.  The  panic  of  poper;  vaa  a,  great  eviL  Tbe  din^ai, 
ander  laud,  appeared  to  ippioach  to  catholicunn  ;  but  it  nas  pruhabl; 
0DI7  a  project  of  recaneiliatiDn  between  the  two  eharchcs,  vhleh  EUa- 
beCh,  Jnmea,  and  UuLrlea  eqnaJI;  nisbed.  Air,  Co^ne,  a  Ictter-wiiWr,  ii 
eenaiired  fnr  "snperstition"  in  ibis  bitter  Htjie  :  "Mr.  Cosins  has  iiDpu- 
dcDtl)r  mads  three  editions  of  his  prayer-book,  and  une  whiuli  he  gina 
awaj  in  prirate,  different  frum  the  published  ones.  An  Mdacious  £i^o»,' 
whom  mj  Lord  of  Durham  greatly  admireth,  I  doubt  if  be  bo  a  somil 
proteatant  :  he  wae  so  blind  at  eren-song  ou  Caudlenuu-day,  tlmt  be  could 
not  Bee  to  read  prayers  in  the  muiater  with  iea  tbati  tbree  hundred  ud 
forty  candles,  ubcraof  silly  he  caused  la  be  placed  about  the  high  tliu ; 
IwBides  he  caused  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  aapporloJ  by  two  angeU,  to 
be  set  in  the  choir.  The  committee  isTeryhot  against  him,  and  no  luat(«t 
if  they  trounce  him."  This  was  Cosina,  who  BurviTed  the  reroluUoD,  ud 
returning  with  Cliaclc!;  the  Seouud,  -was  raised  to  the  see  of  Durham  :  Ul« 
charitable  iaatitatioua  he  has  left  ace  maet  munifceot. 
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[rsonage  which  be  waa  for  a  moment  to  represewt.  Ea 
pointed  Sunday  afternoon  to  Qomo  to  court,  attended  by 
loiiteen  couches.  He  waa  to  protTcr  to  his  majesty,  provided 
the  Icing  accepted  hie  advice,  three  millions  to  put  into  hie 
coffers ;  and  by  his  Beoret  councils  ho  was  to  unfold  matters 
of  moment  and  secrecy.  A  Latin  lutter  was  delivered  to 
I  **  David  Kamsey  of  the  clock,"  to  hand  over  to  the  king  ;  a. 
^»py  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  times ;  bat  it 
o  uomeauing',  that  it  oould  have  had  no  effect  on  the  king-, 
_n'ho,  however,  declared  that  he  would  not  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  and  thut  if  he  could  tell  where  "  thu  President  of 
the  ItosycroM"  was  to  be  found,  unk'ss  he  made  good  his 
ofiiir,  he  would  hang  him  at  the  court-gates.  This  served  the 
town  and  country  for  talk  till  the  appointed  Sunday  had 
passed  over,  and  no  ambassador  waa  visible !  Some  considered 
this  as  the  plotting  of  crazy  bi-aias,  but  others  imagined  it  to 
he  ail  attempt  to  speak  with  the  king  in  ptivate,  on  matters 
■  respecting  the  duke. 
fc^  ■  There  was  also  discovei-ed,  by  letters  received  from  Home, 
ff  a  whole  parhament  of  Jesuits  sitting;"  in  "a  faii'-hanged 
P^sult"  in  Clerkeuwell.*  Sir  John  Oooke  would  have  alaimed 
'  e  parhament,  that  on  St,  Joseph's  day  these  were  to  have 
Ecupiud  their  places ;  miuisters  are  supposed  sometdmes  to 
Te  conspirators  for  "the  nonccj"  Sir  Dudley  Di^es,  in 
__  e  opposition,  as  usual,  would  not  believe  in  any  such  poli- 
tical necromancers ;  but  such  a  party  were  discovered ;  Cooke 
would  have  insinuated  that  tlie  French  ambassador  had  per- 
suaded Louis  that  tiio  divisions  between  Charles  and  his 
people  had  been  raised  by  his  ingenuity,  said  was  rewarded 
for  the  iutelUgence  ;  this  is  not  unlikely.  After  all,  thu  par- 
liament of  Jesuits  might  have  been  a  secret  college  of  the 
order ;  for,  among  other  things  aeiised  on,  was  a  considerable 
^bl-ary. 
.  Whentheparliament  was  sitting,  a  sealed  letterwas  thi'own 
inder  the  door,  with  this  superscription,  Ciu-sed  he  ike  man 
'  a  jindi  ihit  letter,  and  delivers  it  iiot  to  tliE  Souse  of 
mmone.  The  Seij can t-at- Arms  deHvered  ifc  to  the  Speaker, 
girho  would  not  open  it  till  the  house  had  chosen  acommiltee 
f  twelve  members  to  inform  them  whether  it  was  fit  to  be 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  having  read  two  or  three  lines, 
topped,  and  according  to  my  authority,  "  durst  read  no  lur- 

•  EasIiworlJi'a  OoJlectionB,  i.  Oli. 
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ther,  but  immediately  Healing  it,  the  comniittra  tbonglit  fl 

to  eenl  it  to  the  king,  who  they  say,  on  reading  it  throe 

cart  it  into  the  fire,  and  sent  the  IJonse  of  Comnioas  tba 

for  tlieir  wisdom  in  not  publishing  it,  and  for  the  d 

of  the  committee  in  so  far  tendering  his  honour,  as  not  to 

read  it  out,  when  they  oucc  perceived  that  it  touched  lui 

majesty."* 

Others,  besides  the  freedom  of  speech,  introdnced  anotlij 
form,  "  A  speech  without  doors,"  which  was  distributed  f 
the  members  of  the  house.     It  is  in  al!  respects  ; 
one,  occupying  ten  folio  pages  in  the  first  volume  of  Soi 

Some  in  office  appear  to  have  employed  cstraordinary  p 
ceedings  of  a  similar  nature.  An  intercepted  tetter  writt 
from  the  archduchess  to  the  King  of  Spain,  waa  delivered  by 
Bir  H.  Martyn  at  the  council-board  on  Hew  Year's-day,  who 
found  in  it  some  papers  relating  to  the  navy.  The  duke 
immediately  said  be  would  show  it  to  the  king ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  several  lords,  went  into  his  majesty's  closet.  The 
letter  was  written  in  French ;  it  advised  the  Spanish  court 
to  make  a  sodden  war  with  England,  for  several  reasons ;  his 
majesty's  want  of  skill  to  govern  of  himself;  the  weakness 
of  bis  council  in  not  daring  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth; 
want  of  money ;  disunion  of  the  subjects'  hearts  from  tbdr 
prince,  &c.  The  king  only  observed,  that  the  writer  foigOt 
that  the  archduchess  writes  to  the  King  of  Bpain  in  Spanish, 
and  sends  her  letters  overland. 

I  have  to  add  an  important  fact.     I  find  certain  evidenco 
that  the  heads  of  the  opposition  were  busily  active  in  thwar 
ing  the  measures  of  government.     Dr.  Samuel  Turner,  ( 
member  for  Shrewsbury,  oriled  on  Sir  John  Cage,  and  des" 
to  Bpeak  to  htm  privately ;  his  errand  was  to  entreat  h' 
resist  the  loan,  and  to  use  his  power  with  others  to  c 
tliis  purpose.      The  following  information  comes  from  l_ 
John  Cage  himself.     Dr.  Turner  "being  desired  to  stay,  \ 

*  I  deliver  this  fact  u  I  find  it  in  a  privaU  leUec  ;  but  it  is  sotiot 
the  iTonmala  of  the  House  of  CDmmons,  23  Junii,  i".  Carol!  B«giB.  ' 
Edward  Coke  reporteth  that  thej  Gad  that,  enclosed  in  the  letter,  to  i 
uofit  tbr  any  sultject's  ear  to  hear.  Sead  bat  one  line  and  a  haJfoHt^  A 
cddM  DDt  endure  to  read  more  o!  it.  It  was  ordered  to  ba  sealed  auA^il 
livered  into  the  king's  hands  by  eight  membera,  nnd  ta  aeqiufait  b 
jssty  with  the  place  and  time  of  tinding  it ;  particulurl;  that  u 
reading  of  one  line  and  a  hnlf  nt  most,  thej  would  read  no  ja 
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'-jrould  not  fi  minute,  but  instantly  took  horse,  Buying  he  had 
teore  places  to  go  to,  and  time  pressed;  that  there  wa*  a 
kempantf  of  ihem  had  divided  themselves  into  all  partt,  every 
(Me  luivittff  ^d  a  guarter  assigned  to  iim,  to  perforin  tMt 
Mrvicejbr  tJte  commonteeaUk."  This  was  written  in  Novem- 
ber, 1626.  This  Trnquestionably  amounts  to  &  secret  uanfe- 
iaacy  watching  oat  of  parliameut  as  well  as  in ;  and  thoee 
•trauge  appearances  of  popular  del'eetioa  exhibited  in  the 
country,  whicli  I  Lave  described,  were  in  great  part  the  eon- 
sequences  oi'  the  machinations  and  active  intrigues  of  the 
■popular  party.* 

The  king  was  not  disposed  to  try  a  third  parliament.  The 
.fiivourite,  perhaps  to  regain  that  popular  favour  which  bis 
greatness  bad  lost  him,  is  said  in  private  letters  to  have  been 
twice  on  his  knees  to  intercede  for  a  new  one.  The  elections, 
however,  foreboded  no  good ;  and  a  letter-writer  connected 
with  the  eoitrt,  in  giving  an  account  of  them,  prophetJcaUy 
declared,  "  we  are  without  qutstion  undone  I" 

The  king's  speech  opens  with  the  spirit  which  he  bimaelf 
felt,  but  which  he  could  not  communicate: — 

' '  The  times  aie  for  actioii :  vbenHoit,  for  example's  sake,  I  mean  not 
to  spend  mucii  trine  in  irords  1  If  jon,  vhich  God  forbid,  diuald  not  da 
jour  iluliiis  in  ouutributing  n-hnt  the  stute  ut  tbia  time  needa,  I  mml^  in 
discLnj^c  of  m;  consdeQce,  use  those  oilier  mcaiunhidi  trod  haMi  pat  into 
mj  lifuids,  to  Bave  that,  vhtch  tbe  foDies  of  SDmu  particuUr  men  may 
otiierniEa  hutird  to  lose."  He  added,  with  tbe  loftineSB  of  idenl  mftjeBtf — 
"  Take  not  tMi  Its  >  thnwteimig,  for  I  kdid  to  thresten  luiy  bnt  my 
equals  ;  bat  aa  tin  admoaition  from  bim,  that,  both  out  of  natnre  And 
dntj,  bat^  most  care  of  jour  pi^serrations  and  piotiperities  :"  and  in  a 
more  friendly  tone  iio  requested  them  "  To  remember  a  thing  to  the  end 
that  we  may  fiirget  it.  Yon  may  imRgine  that  I  come  here  with  a  doubt 
of  BDCceaa,  remembering  the  diatractdons  of  the  last  meeting  ;  but  I  aaaitra 
joa  that  I  ahall  veiy  easily  forget  and  fot^YB  what  ii  put." 

A  moat  crowded  house  now  met,  composed  of  the  wealthiest 
men;  for  a  lord,  who  probably  considered  that  property  was 
the  true  balanra:  of  power,  estimated  that  they  weits  able  to 
buy  tha  upper-bouse,  hia  mnjesty  only  esoepted!  The  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  bad  already  begun  to  bu  felt.  Some  ill 
omens  of  the  parliament  appeared.  Sir  Eobert  Philips  moved 
for  a  general  fiist ;  "  we  had  one  for  the  plague  which  it 
pleased  God  to  deliver  us  from,  and  we  have  now  so  many 

■  I  have  siaco  disootered,  by  a  mannBcript  letter,  Uiat  this  Dr.  Tumsr 
was  held  in  eontempt  by  the  king  ;  that  Le  was  ridiculed  at  court  Hhich 
be  bnunled,  fuf  his  imnt  of  veriicl^ ;  in  a  WQi'd,  that  be  waa  a  disap- 
pointed courtitr!  • 
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plagues  of  the  commonwealth  about  Iiis  mnjosty's  perso^ 
that  we  have  need  of  such  an  act  of  humiliation,"     Si 
Edward  Coke  held  it  most  necessary,  "  because  ttiere  are,  ' 
fear,  eome  devils  that  will  not  be  cast  out  but  by*  lasting  a. 
prayer."  -,     .   ,       ■    m 

Many  of  the  epeechcs  iu  "  this  great  council  of  toe  kuiM 
dotn  "  are  as  admirable  pieces  of  compositioD  as  tixist  in  ti 
language.  Even  the  court-party  were  moderate,  exteaaatni 
rather  than  pleading  for  the  late  necessities.  But  th»  eai 
fipirib  of  party,  however  veiled,  was  walking  amidst  them  »Sf 
ft  letter-writer  represents  the  natural  state  of  feelings :  "  SoM 
of  the  parhament  talk  desperately  ;  while  otherg,  of  as  hig" 
a  course  to  enforce  money  if  they  yield  not!"  Such  i 
the  perpetual  action  and  reaction  of  public  opinioi  _ 

one  side  will  give  too  little,  the  other  is  sure  to  desire  too" 

The  parliament  granted  subsidies. — Sir  John  Cooke  hnviDg 
brought  up  the  report  to  the  king,  Charles  expressed  greri; 
satislaction,  and  declared  that  he  felt  now  more  hapjiy  tl    "  ™ 
any  of  his  predecessors.     Inquiring  of  Sir  John  by  how  ro; 
voices  he  had  carried  it  ?      Cooke  replied,  "  But  by  one !' 
at  which  his  majesty  seemed  appalled,  and  uskL'd  how  i 
were  agiunst  him  ?     Cooke  answered,  "  None !  the  unaninii^ 
of  the  House  made  all  but  one  voice  !"  at  which  his  n 
wept  !•     If  Charles  shed  tears,  or  as  Cooke  himself  e 
it,  iu  his  report  to  the  House,   "  was  much  affectei 
emotion  was  profound :  for  on  all  sudden  emergencies  Gharltj 
displayed  an  almost  unpai'alleled  command  over  the  exter' 
violence  of  his  feelings. 

Tiie  favourite  himself  synipathiiied  with  the  tender  jo^  4 
his  royal  master;  and,  before  the  king,  voluntarily  offia 
liimself  as  a  peace-sacrifice.  In  his  speech  at  the  oobbc 
table,  he  entreats  the  king  that  he,  who  had  the  honour  to  U 
his  majesty's  favourite,  might  now  give  up  that  tiUe  ft 
them. — A  warm  genuine  feeling  probably  prompted  thsij 

"To  opoti  my  trart,  pleflw  to  parfon  me«-wonl  more; 
J  huvB  long  IiTed  in  pun,  aleep  h&th  (jven  lue  no  mat,  favours  and  h 
■0  couteat;  such  have  been  m;  tecret  sorrova,  to  be  tbougliithe  a 
separatiun,  aad  that  (Uviiled  the  king  fram  liis  people,  asd  t' 
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;  bat  I  hope  it  aball  appear  tJi^y  were  Bnme  mistaken  laiiuls  that 
epid  bare  niadB  me  ttif  eiil  spirit  that  vnlketh  between  a  gooil  miutec 
"  ft  lojal  people."' 

Euckingliam  added,  tliat  for  the  good  of  Jiia  country  lie 
Fas  willing  to  sacrifiee  his  honours  ;  iind  since  liis  pliirahty 
|f  offices  had  heen  so  strongly  escepted  against.t  that  he  was 
Bpntent  to  give  Tip  the  Master  of  the  Hoi-sc  to  Marquess 
Hamilton,  and  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta  to  the  Earl 
if  Carlisle ;  and  was  willing  that  the  parliament  should  ap- 
toint  another  ftdmiriil  for  all  services  at  sea. 
).  It  ia  as  certain  as  human  evidence  cau  authenticate,  that 
I  the  king's  side  all  was  grateful  affection ;  and  that  on 
■uckingham'a  there  was  a  roost  earnest  desii'e  to  win  the 
MTours  of  parliament ;  and  what  are  stronger  than  all  human 
evidence,  those  unerring  principlea  in  human,  nature  itaell^ 
which  are  the  secret  aprings  of  the  heart,  were  working  in  the 
breasts  of  the  king  and  his  minister  J  for  neither  were  tyrannicaL 
viEbekinguudouhtedly  sighed  to  meet  parliament  with  the  love 
(hich  he  bad  at  first  professed ;  he  declared  that  "  he  shoidd 
Ow  rejoice  to  meet  with  his  people  often."  Charles  had  no 
Innate  tyranny  in  his  constitutional  character ;  and  Buckings 
'  im  at  times  was  susceptible  of  misciy  amidst  his  greatness, 
I  I  have  elsewhere  shown.J  It  could  not  have  beca 
nagined  that  the  luckless  favourite,  on  the  present  occasion, 
Krald  have  served  as  ar  pretext  to  set  again  in  motion  the 
s  of  evil !  Cau  any  candid  mind  suppose  that  the  king 
V  the  duke  meditated  the  slightest  insult  on  the  patriotic 
_^rty,  or  would  in  the  least  have  disturbed  the  apparent 
L'  reconciliation  !  Yet  it  so  happened !  Secretary  Cooke,  at  the 
close  of  his  report  of  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  subsidies, 
mentioned  that  the  duke  had  fervently  beseecbed  the  king  to 
grant  the  house  all  their  desires  !  Perhaps  the  mention  of  the 
hike's  name  was  designed  to  ingratiate  him.  into  theh' 
oleration. 

e  of  the  duke, 
aving  dared  to 


Sir  John  Eliot  caught  fire  at  the  very  na 
ind  vehemently  checked  the  secretary  for 

I  refer  tlie  critical  student  of  out  hiatoiy  to  the  dnfce's  speech  at 
loil-tahle  aa  it  appairB  in  Rualiworth,  i.  525  ;  bnt  -what  I  aJd  resi 
ig  Iiii  penosal  gacrificea  ia  from  muiuscript  letters.  Bloftue  HSS.  4 
(letter  490,  ko. 
t  On'  this  snbject,  see  note  to  the  brief  article  on  BQckingham  in  ti 
■  CorioaitieB  of  Litenilnre,  Firat  Seriea,  -rol.  iii.  p.  438,  ed.  1817  ; 
.  277,  ed.  1823  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  iW,  ed.  1834  ;  vo].  iv.  p.  143 
4  ;  p.  301,  ad.  1810,  or  vol.  iL  pf  SG7,  of  this  edi^on. 
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introduce  it ;    declaring,  that   "  they  knew  of  no  other  fe- 
tinctitm  but  of  king  and  subjects.     By  intermingling  a  Btib- 
ject's  Bpeecb  with  the  king's  meseage,  he  aeemecl  to  derogafcw 
from  the  honour  and   majesty  of  a  king.     Nor  would  9(1 
become  any  subject  to  bear  himself  in  such  a  fashion,  as  if  n 
graue  ought  to  descend  from  the  king  to  the  people,  nor  a 
loyalty  ascend  from  the  people  to  the  king,  but  through  h 
only." 

Thia  speech  was  received  by  many  with  acclamationn 
some  cried  out,  "  Well  epoken,  Sir  John  Eliot  !"•  It  tnarf^ 
the  heated  state  of  tlie  political  atmosphere,  where  ate 
the  lightest  corasc.itioa  of  a  hated  name  made  it  burst  into 
flames! 

1  have  often  suspected  that  Sir  John  Eliot,  by  hia  vehe- 
ment personality,  must  have  borne  a  personal  antipathy  to 
Buckingham.  I  have  never  been  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
fact ;  bat  I  find  that  he  has  left  in  manuscript  a  collection  of 
satires,  or  Verses,  being  chiefly  invectives  against  the  Sulks 
of  Buckingham,  to  whom  he  bore  a  hitter  and  most  inveterats  ^ 
enmity.  Could  we  sometimes  discover  the  motaves  of  thOM*] 
who  first  head  political  revolutions,  we  should  find  how  great^ 
personal  hatreds  have  actuated  them  in  deeds  which  have  obm 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  patriotism,  and  how  often  tl^ 
revolutionary  spirit  disguises  its  private  passions  by  its  pubSj 
conduut.t 

*  I  lind  this  upeedi,  and  ma  aocoi 
t«ta  ;  tbs  rmgmeiit  in  Eosknortli  c 
MSS.  4177.     hatter  190,  &c. 

+  Modem  liistorj  would  afford  more  instances  'Tii'i  periapa  81 
nispect.    I  cnnDDt  paae  over  an  illustration  o(  m;  prinDipIi?,  which  I  it 
take  from  two  tb^  nolorioiii  poiitieiana— Wat  Tyler  and  8ir  y"' 
Wslwortli  ! 

Wat,  wlien  in  Mtritniie,  had  lieen  beaten  by  his  master,  Binliaiil  L 
■  great  merchant  of  wlneB,  and  a  sheriff  of  London.  This  oLastUei 
■worliing  on  an  evil  diapoaition,  appears  never  to  Lavo  been  forgiTen  ; 
vhcn  tbia  itodkal  juHOmed  his  ^ort-liired  dominion,  he  had  faia  ^d  ib 
be^esded,  and  hie  hraul  carried  ^ore  him  on  the  poist  of  a  c 
(iraftun  tells  ub,  to  the  eternal  obloqa;  of  this  arch -jacobin,  «b' 
crafty  fellow,  and  nt  an  excellent  wit,  hnt  wanUng  grace."  I  Toold  B 
■nlly  the  patriotio  blow  which  ended  the  rebellion  whh  the  rebd ; 
liere  are  sceretB  in  history  !  Sir  William  Walworth,  "  the  ever  fin 
mayor  of  London,"  as  Stowe  designates  him,  has  left  the  immortolil] 
Mh  name  to  one  of  our  snlmrba;  but  hnving  discovered  in  Stowa'a  "Surv^ 
that  Walwarlh  was  t\i£  landlord  of  the  stews  on  the  Bank-side,  which  S 
&Fmed  out  to  the  Dutch  i-roiBj,  and  which  Wat  had  pnlled  down,  I  ■ 
inclined  to  suBpcot  that  private  feeling  first  knocked  down  the  siucyril  " 
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,  But  the  supplies,  whioh  had  raiaed  tears  from  the  fervent 
ratitude  of  Charles,  though  voted,  were  yet  withheld.  They 
resolved  that  grievances  and  supplies  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
r|iCOinTiions  entered  deeply  into  constitutional  points  of  the 
I  Jiighest  magnitude.  The  curious  erudition  of  Selden  and 
■  Coke  was  combined  with  the  ardour  of  patriots  who  merit  no 
1  inferior  celebrity,  though  not  baviug  consecrated  their  names 
I  lay  their  laborious  literature,  we  only  discover  them  in  the 
■I  ahsflure  annals  of  parliament.  To  our  hiatory,  composed  by 
%'jKiters  of  different  principles,  I  refer  the  reader  for  the  argu- 
L  ^ents  of  lawyers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  commons.  My  secret 
L.iustory  is  only  its  supplement. 

t  The  king's  prerogative,  and  the  subject's  liberty,  were 
points  hard  to  distiuguiah,  and  were  established  but  by  con- 
test. Sometimes  the  king  imagined  that  "  the  house  pressed 
not  upon  the  abuses  of  power,  but  only  upon  power  itsoll'," 
Sometimes  the  commons  duuhtedwhethertheyhad  anything  of 
their  own  to  give ;  while  their  property  and  their  persona 
seemed  equally  insecure.  Despotism  seemed  to  stand  on  one 
side,  and  Faction  on  the  other — Liberty  trembled ! 

The  conference  of  the  commons  before  the  lords,  on  the 

&eedom  and  person  of  the  subject,  was  adndrabiy  conducted 

'  ,  by  Selden  and  by  Coke.     When  the  king's  attorney  atFected 

I .  to  slight  the  leai'ned  arguments  and  precedents,  pretending  to 

■ -consider  them  as  mutilated  out  of  the  records,  and  as  proving 

eather  against  the  commons  than  for  them.  Sir  Edward  Coke 

jjgae,  affirming  to  the  house,  upon  his  skill  in  the  law,  that 

9'it  lay  not  imder  Mr.  Attorney's  cap  to  answer  any  one  of 

r  their  arguments."     Selden  declared  that  he  had  written  out 

all  the  records  from  the  Tower,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 

Bench,  with  his  own  hand ;  and  "  would  engage  his  head,  Mr. 

Attorney  should  not  Hud  in  all  these  archives  a  single  prece- 

^_deat  omitted."      Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  examined 

^^pvery  one  tyllabatim,  and  whoever  swd  they  were  mutilated 

^Hljpoke  false !     Of  so  ambiguous  and  deheate  a  nature  was  then 

^Bfhe  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  seems  they  considered  it  tt 

^^  .depend  on  precedents ! 

It      a  startling  message,  on  the  12th  of  April,  was  sent  by  the 

■|[  king  for  despatch  of  business.       The  hoi;se,   struck   with 

Wr  astonishment,  desired  to  have  it  repeated.     Tlicy  remained  sad 

and  then  tlirnat  Lim  through  and  through  with  Lia  dogger  ;  and  that  there 

■vrfts  PA  much,  of  peraonal  veogcfluce  aa  patriotiEm,  which  crnahed  tha  de- 

moliflher  of  ao  much  Taloable  propertj  I 


r 
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and  silent.  No  one  carerl  to  open  the  Jobate.  A  whitosicd 
politician.  Sir  Francis  Nrtheraole*  suddenly  Btarted  up^ 
entreating  leave  to  tell  liis  last  night's  dream.  Somelaugliing 
at  him,  he  observed,  that  "kingdoms  had  been  saved  by 
dreams  !"  Aliowed  to  proceed,  he  aaid,  "he  saw  two  irood 
pasturuH ;  a  flock  of  sheep  was  in  the  one,  and  a  bell-wetht* 
aloiio  in  the  other;  a  great  ditch  was  between  them,  and  a 
narrow  briilgc  over  the  ditch." 

He  wns  interrupted  by  the  Spealter,  who  told  him  that  Hi 
stood  not  with  the  gravity  of  the  house  to  listen  to  dreamsj 
but  the  house  was  inclined  to  bear  him  out. 

"Tlie  sheep  would  Bometimes  go  over  to  the  bell-wether, 
or  the  hell-wether  to  the  sheep.  Once  both  met  on  the  iiarfow 
bridge,  and  the  question  was  who  should  ^  back,  since  both 
could  not  go  on  without  danger.  One  sheep  gave  counsel  that 
the  sheL'p  on  the  bridge  should  lie  on  their  bellies,  and  let  the 
bell-wether  go  over  their  baclts.  The  application  of  Wiia 
dilemnia  he  left  to  the  house."t  It  must  bo  confessed  thrt 
the  bearing  of  the  point  was  more  ambiguous  than  f^oma  of 
the  important  ones  that  formed  the  matters  of  their  debates. 
Davus  turn,  non  (Edipusl  It  is  probable  that  this  fantastioal 
politician  did  not  vote  with  the  opposition ;  for  Eliot,  Went 
worth,  and  Coke,  protested  against  the  interpretation  of  , 
dreams  in  the  house ! 

When  the  attorney-general  moved  that  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  might  be  moderated,  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  themselves  and  the  sovereign,  Sir  Edward  Cote 
observed,  that  "  the  true  mother  would  never  consent  to  the 
dividing  of  her  child."  On  this,  Bucldngham  swore  that  Coke 
intimated  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  the  prostitute  of  tlio 
state.  Coke  protested  against  the  misinterprotiition.  The 
dream  of  Nethersole,  and  the  metaphor  of  Coke,  were  nKke 
dangerous  in  parliamentary  diaeussion. 

In  a  manuscript  letter  it  is  said  that  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  lour  days  without  speaking  or  doing  anything.  On  tlie 
firat  of  May,  Secretary  Cooke  delivered  a  message,  asking 

*  I  have  funned  my  idea  of  Sir  Francia  Netlisntole  fi-om  some  stnQ|e 
incidBnts  in  bin  pditivd  cDndHot,  which  I  hivo  rend  in  Bome  owitempftrary 
letters.  He  was,  hgwerer,  a  maa  of  some  eminence,  hod  been  Orator  finj 
the  University  of  Cnmhridge,  agent  foe  James  I.  with  the  Prineca  of  tba 
Union  in  Qermany,  and  also  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He 
founded  and  enduved  a  free-sctiool  at  Pnleeworth  in  VarwicliRhilia. 
+  Mannicilpt  letter. 
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B"  whether  they  would  rely  upon  the  kinfg  Kordf  This  q«es- 
r  tion  was  followed  by  a  long  silence.  Sereral  Bpeecbes  are 
report«(]  in  the  letters  of  the  times,  which  are  not  in  Rush- 
worth.  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  ohaerved  that,  "  confident  as  he 
was  of  the  royal  word,  what  did  any  indefinite  wortl  ascer- 
tain ?"  Pym  said,  "  We  have  his  majesty's  coronatloa  oath 
to  maintain  the  laws  of  England  ;  what  need  we  tlien  take 
his  woi-dr"  He  proposed  to  move  "Whether  wo  should 
take  the  king's  word  or  no."  This  was  resisted  by  Secretary 
Cooke ;  "  Wltat  would  they  say  in  foreig:n  parts,  if  the  people 
of  England  would  not  trust  their  king  f"  He  desired  tho 
house  to  call  Pym  to  urder ;  on  which  Pym  replied,  "  Truly, 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  some  opinion  I  was ;  viz,,  that 
the  king's  oath  was  as  powerfid  as  his  word."  Sir  John 
Eliot  moved  that  it  be  pot  to  the  question,  "  hecause  they 
that  would  have  it,  do  urge  ns  to  that  point."  Sir  Edward 
Coke  on  this  occasion  made  a  memorable  speech,  of  which  the 
following  passage  is  not  given  in  Kushwortb : — 

' '  We  ait  nnw  in  porliEUnent,  and  Uiereforo  maat  take  hia  majeily't  wonZ 
no  raheriaite  Ikan  in  a  ^arliamtnlary  may  ;  tLkt  is,  af  a  matter  agreed  on 
hf  both  houMJ — Ilia  majesty  sitting  on  liis  thronB  in  bia  robeE,  "nith  Ma 
crown  on  his  bead,  ud  sceptre  ia  bia  haad,  sod  in  fall  pavliameat ;  anil 
bis  rojol  aejent  being  entered  upon  record,  in  perjietuaia  rei  vumoriam. 
This  -was  Hit  royal  word  of  a  Utig  in  paiiiameni,  and  not  a  word  deli- 
vered in  a  chamber,  and  out  or  the  maaHi  of  a,  secretary  at  the  second 
band  ;  thereRirs  I  motion,  that  the  Hoose  of  CommonB,  more  majoram, 
Bliould  •Iso.yi  up  a  petition,  de  dnici,  to  bi»  mnjest; ;  wbicli,  being  ooa- 
firiDf  d  bj  both  boueea,  anil  assented  unto  by  Me  mnjeat;,  will  be  aa  firm  so 
act  03  onf .  Nut  that  I  distmst  the  king,  but  that  I  cannot  lake  bia  truat 
bat  in  1  parliamentary  nay."* 

In  this  Bpeeoh  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  find  the  first  men- 
tion, in  the  legal  style,  of  the  ever-memorable  "  Petition  of 
Bight,"  which  two  days  after  was  finished.  The  reader  must 
pursue  its  history  among  the  writers  of  opposite  parties. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  a  royal  message  announced  that  on 
the  11th  the  present  sessions  would  close.  This  utterly  dis- 
concerted the  commons.  Religions  men  considered  it  as  a 
judicial  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  people;  others  raged  with 
suppressed  feelings;  they  counted  up  nil  the  disasters  which 
had  of  late  oceuri-ed,  all  which  wero  charged  to  one  man: 
they  knew  not,  at  a  moment  so  urgent,  when  all  their  liberties 

•  These  Bpeeehea  are  entirely  drawn  from  Uioae  manuseript  letters  to 
wbifli  I  have  fraqnently  referred.  Cofce's  mny  be  sabBtBElially  fomid  in 
Euabwiirth,  but  witbaat  a  siugle  eipressiou  as  bere  givea. 
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seemed  at  stake,  whetiier  the  commonBsliouldfly  to  the  lords. 
or  to  the  king.  Sir  John  Eliot  said,  that  as  they  intendt'd  to 
foriiiBh  his  majesty  with  money,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
give  them  time  to  supply  him  with  counsel :  he  waa  renewing 
hij  old  attacks  on  the  duke,  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  Speaker,  who,  starting  from  the  chair,  declared  that 
he  was  commanded  not  to  sufier  him  to  proceed ;  E^ab  ett 
down  in  auUcn  silence.  On  Wednesday,  Sir  Edward  Cdkt 
broke  the  ice  of  debate.  "  Th.ib  man,"  said  he  of  the  dn^ 
"  is  the  grievance  of  grievances  !  As  for  going  to  the  lords," 
he  added,  "  that  is  not  via  reyia;  oar  liberties  ara  impeaobtd 

On  Thursday,  the  vehement  ery  of  Coke  against  Bueking>- 
ham  was  followed  up ;  as,  says  a  letter-writer,  when  one  good 
hound  recovers  the  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with  a  fiill  cry.* 
A  sudden  message  from  the  king  absolutely  forbade  them  to 
asperse  any  of  hia  majesty's  ministers,  otherwise  hia  m&justy 
would  instantly  dissolve  them. 

This  fell  like  a  thunderbolt ;  it  struck  terror  and  alarm  ;  and 
at  the  instant  the  Houseof  Commons  was  changed  into  aeccM 
of  tragical  melancholy !  All  the  opposite  passions  of  Iinman 
nature — all  the  national  evils  whieh  were  one  day  to  burst  on 
the  couutry  seemed,  on  a  sudden,  concentrated  in  this  dngle 
spot !  Some  were  seen  weeping,  some  were  expostulatiuj;, 
and  some,  in  awful  prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  fdtuM 
ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  while  others,  of  more  ardent  dar 
were  reproaching  the  timid,  quieting  the  terrified,  and'fl 
fusing  resolution  into  the  despairing.  Many  attempted  m 
apeak,  but  were  so  strongly  affected  that  their  very  u' '  ' 
failed  them.  The  venerable  Coke,  overcome  by  his  feeH< 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  found  his  learned  eloquenoe  falterfl 
his  tongue ;  he  sat  down,  and  tears  were  seen  on  his  tj 
cheeks.  The  name  of  the  pnblio  enemy  of  the  kingdom  H 
repeated,  till  the  Speaker,  with  tears  covering  hia  faofl,  a 

°  The  populu  Dpinion  is  ircU  expresasd  in  the  followmg  lines  pi 
ia  SloaaB  513.  828  ;— 

TTbea  onl?  one  doth  rule  and  gqida  Uie  ship. 

Who  neither  curd  nor  compass  linev  before. 
The  maEter  pilot  and  tha  lest  naleep. 

The  atalfil;  ehip  ia  split  npon  the  chore ; 
But  they  awaking  etart  np,  Blare,  and  crj, 
"  Who  did  this  fault  1"— "Kot  I,"— "Nor  I,"— "Noi  I."  , 
So  ilireB  it  with  a  great  and  wealthy  state 
Ifot  gorem'd  bj  tbe  master,  hut  his  mLito." 
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Hptred  ho  could  no  longer  mtness  such  a  spectacle  of  woe  in 
^Bie  commons  of  England,  and  requet^ted  leave  of  alisecce  fcr 
"half  an  hour.  The  speidiCT  hastened  to  the  king  to  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  the  house.  They  were  preparing  a  vote 
against  the  duke,  for  heing  an  arch-traitor  and  arch-eneicy  to 
kiag  and  kingdom,  aud  were  husied  on  their  "  Kemonstrance," 
when  the  Speaker,  on  his  return,  after  nn  ahseuce  of  two 
hours,  delivered  hia  majesty's  naesBu^e,  that  they  should 
adjourn  till  the  neit  day. 

This  was  an  awful  iiiterv^  of  time ;  many  trembled  for  the 
issue  of  ttio  next  morning :  one  letter-writer  calls  it  "  that 
black  aud  doleful  Thursday ! "  and  another,  writing  before  the 
house  met,  ohaerves,  "  What  we  shall  eipect  this  morning, 
God  of  heaven  knows;  we  shall  meet  timely."* 

Charles  probably  had  been  greatly  affected  by  the  report  of 
the  Speaker,  on  the  eitraordinary  state  into  which  the  whole 
house  had  been  thrown  ;  for  ou  Friday  the  royal  message  im- 
ported that  the  king  had  never  any  intention  of  "  barring  tliem 
from  their  right,  but  only  to  avoid  scaodaJ,  that  his  ministers 
should  not  be  accused  for  their  comisel  to  him ;  and  still  be 
hoped  that  all  Christendom  might  notice  &  sweet  parting 
between  him  and  his  people."  This  message  quieted  the 
house,  but  did  not  suspend  their  preparations  for  a  "  liemon- 
straiice,"  which  they  had  begun  on  the  day  they  were 
threatened  with  a  dissolution. 

On  Saturday,  while  they  were  still  occupied  on  tlie  "  Ke- 
I      monstranoc,"  unexpectedly,  at  four  o'clock,  the  king  came 
r     to  parlinmqnt,  and  the  commons  were  called  up.     Charles 
I      spontaneously  came  to  reconcile  himself  to  parliament.     The 
Kng   now  gave  his   second   answer   to   the  "  Petition  of 
Eight."     He  said — "  My  maxim  is,  that  the  people's  hber- 
ties  strengthen  the  king's  prerogative ;  and  the  king's  pre- 
rogative  is  to  defend  the  people's   liberties.      Read  your 
petition,  and  you  shall  have  an  answer  that  I  am  sure  will 
please  you."t     They  desired  to  have  the  ancient  form  of 
their  ancestors,  "  Soit  droit  fait  come  il  est  desyre,"  and  not 
ag  the  king  had  before  given  it,  with  any  observation  on  it- 
Charles  now  granted  this ;  declaring  that  his  second  answer 
to  the  petition  in  nowise  differed  from  his  first;  "but  you 
now  see  how  ready  I  have  shown  myself  to  satisfy  your 
demands ;  I  have  done  my  part ;  wherefore,  if  this  parlia- 
•  This  last  letter  ia  prinied  in  Rnahwortli,  »ol,  i.  p.  009. 
t  The  king's  nnairec  is  ia  EuBhwottb,  vol  i.  p.  OlS. 
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nrent  have  not  a  happy  eonclusion,  the  Bin  is  youvs, — 1  am 
freo  from  it ! " 

Popular  gratitude  is  at  least  as  Toeiferous  as  it  is  sudden. 
Both  houses  returned  the  king  aeclaTnationB  of  joy ;  everyoiie 
seemed  to  exult  at  the  happy  change  which  a  few  days  had 
effected  in  the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  Everywhere  the  bells 
rung,  bonfires  were  kindled,  an  universal  holiday  was  kept 
through  the  town,  and  spread  to  the  country :  but  an  omi- 
nous circumstnnco  has  heen  registered  by  a  le tter- writer ;  the 
common  people,  who  had  caught  the  contagious  bappinesa, 
imagined  that  all  this  public  joy  was  occasioned  by  the  king's 
consenting  to  commit  the  duke  to  the  Tower  I 

Charles  has  been  censured,  even  hy  Hume,  for  his  "  eva- 
sions and  delays"  in  granting  his  assent  to  the  "  Petition  of 
Kight;"  but  now,  either  the  parliament  had  conquered  the 
royal  umrilliugnees,  or  the  king  was  zealously  inclined  on 
reconciliation.  Yet  the  joy  of  the  eommons  did  not  outlast 
the  bonfires  in  the  ntreeta  ;  they  resinned  their  debates  as  if 
they  had  never  before  touched  on  the  Buhjects  :  they  did  not 
account  for  the  feelings  of  the  man  whom  they  addressed  an 
the  sovereign.  They  sent  up  a  "  Remonstrance"  against  the 
duke,*  and  introduced  his  mother  into  it,  as  a.  patronem  ot 
popery.  Charles  declared,  that  after  having  granted  the 
famous  "  Petition,"  he  had  not  expected  such  a  return  as 
this  "Remonstrance."  "How  acceptable  it  is,"  he  after- 
wards said,  "every  man  may  judge;  bo  wise  man  can  jusC"" 
it."  After  the  reading  of  the  Remonstrance,  the  duke 
on  his  knees,  desiring  to  answer  fur  himself^  hut  Charles 
way  relaxed  in  showing  his  personal  favour.f 

The  duke  was  often  charged  with  actions  and  with  ex^ 
pressions  of  which,  nnciuestionably,  he  was  not  always  guilty  j 
and  we  can  more  fairly  decide  on  some  points  relating  to 
Charles  and  the  favourite,  for  we  have  a  clearer  notion  of 
them  than  his  contemporaines,  Tiie  active  spirits  in  the 
commons  were  resolved  to  hunt  down  the  game  to  the  death: 
for  they  now  struck  at,  aa  the  king  calls  it,  "  one  of  the  chief 
miuntenances  of  my  crown,"  in  tonnage  and  poundage,  the 
levying  of  which,  they  now  declared,  was  a  violation  of  tli« 
liberties  of  tlie  people.  This  subject  again  involved  legal 
discussions,  and  another  "  Bemonstrance."  They  were  in  tbo 
act  n!'  reading  it,  when  the  king  suddenly  came  down  to 

•  This  eloquent  slate  paper  is  in  Euahworth,  tdL  i.  p.  61B. 
+  This  interview  is  tul;eD  from  msDoaciipt  letters. 
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house,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  prorogued  the  parliament. 
"  I  am  forced  to  end  this  session,"  said  Charles,  "  some  few 
hours  before  I  meant,  being  not  willing  to  receive  any  more 
Kemonstrances,  to  which  I  must  give  a  harsh  answer." 
There  was  at  least  as  much  of  sorrow  as  of  anger  in  this 
closing  speech. 

Buckingham  once  more  was  to  offer  his  life  for  the  honour 
of  his  master — and  to  court  popularity !  It  is  well  known 
with  what  exterior  fortitude  Charles  received  the  news  of  the 
duke's  assassination;  this  imperturbable  majesty  of  his  mind 
— insensibility  it  was  not — never  deserted  him  on  many 
similar  occasions.  There  was  no  indecision — no  feebleness 
in  his  conduct;  and  that  extraordinary  event  was  not  suf- 
fered to  delay  the  expedition.  The  king's  personal  industry 
astonished  all  the  men  in  office.  One  writes  that  the  king 
had  done  more  in  six  weeks  than  in  the  duke's  time  had  been 
done  in  six  months.  The  death  of  Buckingham  caused  no 
change;  the  king  lefb  every  man  to  his  own  charge,  but 
took  the  general  direction  into  his  own  hands.*  In  private, 
Charles  deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  Buckingham ;  he  gave  no 
encouragement  to  his  enemies :  the  king  called  him  "  his 
martyr,"  and  declared  "  the  world  was  greatly  mistaken  in 
him ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  favourite  had  ruled  his 
majesty,  but  it  was  far  otherwise;  for  that  the  duke  had 
been  to  him  a  faithful  and  an  obedient  servant."  t  Such 
were  the  feehngs  and  ideas  of  the  unfortunat-e  Charles  the 
First,  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  become  acquainted  with  to 
judge  of;  few  have  possessed  the  leisure  or  the  disposition  to 
perform  this  historical  duty,  involved  as  it  is  in  the  history 
of  our  passions.  If  ever  the  man  shall  be  viewed,  as  well  as 
the  monarch,  the  private  history  of  Charles  the  Fii-st  will 
form  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  biographies.  J 

All  the  foreign  expeditions  of  Charles  the  First  were  alike 

cUsastrous :  the  vast  genius  of  Richelieu,  at  its  meridian,  had 

paled  our  ineffectual  star !   The  dreadful  surrender  of  Rochelle 

'i     had  sent  back  our  army  and  navy  baffled  and  disgraced ;  and 

*  Manuscript  Letters :  Lord  Dorset  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. — Sloane 
^  MSS.  4178.     Letter  519. 
■  t  Manuscript  Letter. 

J  t  I  have  given  (vol.  ii.  p.  336)  the  "Secret  History  of  Charles  the  First 
^  mnd  his  Queen,"  where  I  have  traced  the  firmness  and  independence  of 
'  jiJB  character.  In  another  article  will  be  found  as  much  of  Uie  **  Secret 
•    fiistory  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham"  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  acquire. 
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!Duckin^baiii  had  timely  pcriahed,  to  save  one  more  rpproacll, 
una  more  poHtioul  critnu,  attached  to  liis  nam^.  Sucli  tailures 
did  uot  improve  the  temper  of  the  times ;  bat  the  mort 
brilliant  victoiy  would  not  have  changed  the  fate  of  Chuies, 
nor  aliayud  tho  fiery  spirits  in  the  commons,  tvho,  as  Charles 
Goid,  "  uot  satisfied  in  hearings  complainers,  had  erected  them- 
selves into  inquisitore  after  complaints." 

Parliament  met.  The  king's  speech  was  conciliatory.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  enaction  of  the  duties  ol'  the  oustotBB 
was  not  a  right  which  he  derived  from  his  hereditary  prero- 
sutive,  but  one  which  he  enjoyed  as  the  gift  of  hia  people. 
These  duties  as  yet  had  not  indeed  been  formally  confirmed 
by  parliament,  but  they  had  never  been  refused  to  tht) 
sovereign.  The  king  closed  with  a  fervent  ejaculation  that 
the  session,  begun  with  confidence,  might  cud  with  a  mutual 
good  understanding.* 

Tho  shade  of  Buckingham  was  do  longer  cast  between 
Chai'les  the  First  and  tim  commons.  And  yet  we  lind  thnt 
"  their  dread  and  dear  sovereign  "  was  not  allowed  any  reposo 
on  the  throne, 

A  new  demon  of  niitional  discord,  Religion,  in  a  meta- 
physical  garb,  reared  its  distracted  head.  This  evil  spirit 
had  been  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  court  divines,  whose 
poUtical  sermons,  with  their  attempts  to  return  to  the  more 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  ohnreh,  alarmed  a 
tender  consciences ;  it  served  as  a  masked  battray  for 
patriotic  party  to  change  their  ground  at  will,  witfat 
slackening  their  fii-e.  When  tho  king  urged  for  the  dntiea 
his  customs,  he  found  that  he  was  addressing  a  commit' 
sitting  for  religion.  Sir  John  Eliot  threw  out  a  singular  _.. 
pression.  Alluding  to  some  of  tho  bishopii,  whom  he  calM. 
"  masters  of  ceremonies,"  he  confessed  that  some  cereracHliM, 
were  commendable,  aueh  aa  "  that  we  should  stand  np  at  tba 
repetition  of  the  creed,  to  testify  the  resolution  of  our  heaets 
to  defend  the  religion  we  profess,  and  in  some  churohea  th^ 
did  uot  only  stand  upright,  but  with  thiiir  swords  drawn. 
His  speech  was  a  spark  that  fell  into  a  well-laid  trains 
scarcely  can  we  conceive  the  enthusiaa  tic  temper  of  the  Be 
of  Commons  at  that  moment,  when,  after  some  debate,  t 
entered  into  a  vow  to  preserve  "  the  articles  of  religion  e 
lisbed  by  parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our  late  Q 

*  "To  ooDcliiJf,"  eajd  the  king;   "Jet  us   not  l>e  jenlouE  one   i 
Other' a  aetiona.'' 
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Elizabeth  !  "  and  this  eoui  was  immediately  followed  up  by  a 
petition  to  the  kinf;  for  a  fast  for  the  increasing  miseries  of 
the  reformed  charches  abroad.  FarliameDta  are  liable  to  have 
their  passions !  Some  of  these  enthusiasts  were  struck  by  a 
panic,  not  perhaps  warranted  by  the  danger,  of  "  JeBuita  and 
Armenians."  The  king  answered  them  in  good-humour; 
observing,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  reformed  abroad; 
"that  fighting  would  do  them  more  good  than  fasting."  He 
granted  them  their  fast,  but  they  would  now  grant  no 
return ;  for  now  they  presented  "  a'DecIaratjon  "  to  the  king, 
that  tonn^e  and  poundage  must  give  precedency  to  religion  f 
The  Idng's  answer  still  betrays  no  ill  temper.  He  confessed 
that  he  did  not  think  that  "religion  was  in  so  much  danger 
■s  they  affirmed."  He  reminds  them  of  tonn^«  and 
poundage  ;  "  I  do  not  so  much  desire  it  out  of  greediness  of 
the  thing,  as  out  of  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  those  questions 
that  arise  between  me  and  some  of  my  stibjects." 

Never  had  the  king  been  more  moderate  in  his  claims,  or 
more  tender  in  bis  style;  and  never  bad  the  commons  been 
more  fierce,  and  never,  iti  truth,  so  utterly  inexorable  I  Often 
kings  are  tyrannical,  and  sometimes  are  parliaments !  A  body 
corporate,  with  the  infection  of  pasaioD,  may  perform  acts  of 
injustice  equally  with  the  individual  who  abuses  the  power 
with  which  he  is  invested.  It  was  insisted  that  Charles 
should  give  up  the  receivers  of  the  customs,  who  were  de- 
nounced as  capital  aiemies  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  while 
those  who  stibmitted  to  the  duties  were  declared  guilty  as 
accessories.  Whan  Sir  John  Eliot  was  pouring  forth  invec- 
tives agiunst  some  courtiers — however  tbey  may  have  merited 
the  blast  of  his  eloquence — he  was  sometimes  interrupted  and 
sometimes  cheered,  for  the  stinging  personalities.  The  timid 
Speaker,  refusing  to  put  the  question,  suffered  a  aevero  repri- 
mand irom  Selden  :  "  If  you  will  not  put  it,  we  must  sit  still, 
and  thus  we  shall  neva-  ba  able  to  do  anything  1 "  The  house 
adjourned  in  great  heat  j  the  dark  prognostic  of  their  nest 
meeting,  which  Bir  Symonds  D'Ewes  has  remarked  in  his 
Diary  as  "  the  most  gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England 
that  happened  for  five  hundred  years  !" 

On  this  fatal  day,*  the  Speaker  atill  relnsing  to  put  the 
question,  and  announcing  the  king's  command  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, Sir  John  Ebot  stood  up !     The  Speaker  attempted  to 
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Ipftve  tlie  cliair,  but  two  membera,  wlio  bad  placed  tlienualTes 
on  eacb  side,  forcibly  kept  him  donn — Eliot,  who  ha<l  pre- 
pured  "  a  tihorfc  declaration,"  iluDg  down  &  paper  on  tbc  flow, 
crying  out  that  it  might  be  read  I  His  party  vociferated  tbi 
the  reading — others  that  it  should  not.  A  sudden  toniall 
broke  out ;  Coriton,  a  fervent  patriot,  Etruck  another  raembtf, 
Mid  many  laid  their  hands  on  their  Bwords.*  "  Shalt  we," 
said  one,  "be  eent  home  aa  we  were  last  aessiona,  tmu«A\0 
like  fiuatteved  sheep  ? "  The  weeping,  trembling  Speoltf. 
still  persisting  iu  what  beheld  to  be  his  duty,  was  draped 
to  and  fro  by  opposite  parties ;  but  neither  he  nor  thB  dm 
would  read  the  paper,  though  the  Speaker  wad  bitterly  K- 
prooched  by  his  kinsman.  Sir  Peter  Hayman,  "  as  the  difgUtt 
of  his  country,  and  a  blot  to  a  noble  fntnily,"  Eliot,  fiodiig 
the  house  bo  strongly  divided,  undauntedly  snatching  a^  t)u 
paper,  said,  "  I  shall  then  express  that  by  my  tongue  whicb 
this  paper  should  have  done."  DenEil  Holies  assumed  tilt 
chaiiicter  of  Speaker,  putting  the  question :  it  was  retnnud 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  party.  The  doors  were  locl^ 
and  the  kcya  laid  on  the  table.  The  king  sent  for  tllB 
Serjeant  and  mace,  but  the  messenger  could  obtain  no  adimt' 
tante — the  usher  of  the  black  rod  met  no  more  regard.  The 
king  then  ordtircd  out  bis  guard — in  the  meanwhile  the  pro- 
test was  completed.  The  door  was  flung  open,  the  rush  of 
the  members  was  so  impetuous  that  the  crowd  carried  a«i^ 
Among  them  the  sejjeant  and  the  usher  in  the  conftLsion  ana 
riot.  Many  of  the  members  were  struck  by  horror  amidst 
this  contliet,  it  was  a  sad  image  of  the  future !  Several  of  the 
patriots  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  king  on  dissolv- 
ing' this  parliament,  which  was  the  last  till  the  memorable 
"  Long  Parliament,"  gives  us,  at  least,  his  idea  of  it : — "  It  is 
far  from  me  to  judge  all  the  House  alike  guilty,  for  there  an 
there  as  dutiful  subjects  as  any  in  the  world ;  it  being  bat 
some  few  vipers  among  them  that  did  cast  this  mist  i^  un- 
dutil'uhiesB  over  most  of  their  eyes."  t 

*  It  iru  inmginecl  out  of  dnon  thivt  awords  hod  bcea  drawn  ;  for  a 
'Weleb  page  ronuing  iu  great  Lnsle,  whou  he  heard  the  noise,  to  tbe  dooi, 
died  oDl,  "I  ijiay  ;ou  let  hur  in  !  l«t  bur  in  I  fai  give  bur  moaler  hit 
swonl  1"^ — JUatiiucript  LtUtr. 

f  At  the  time  moMj  uadonbtc^lj  CDneidercd  tliat  it  vim  a.  mere  faction 
in  the  hnnse.     Sir  Sytuoiidi  D'Ewes  wna  certuial]>  no  politician — bnt,  lui- 
'qneatioiuiblir,  hie  ideBH  were  not  peculiar  to  liiineelf.    Uf  tbe  Inet  thud   ] 
piu'IJament  he  dellTers  thin  opinion  in  hie  Dincy :   "  I  cannot  ileem  bat 
greater  pNtl  of  the  boUK  were  morally  hoaesb  men ;  but  tlie»  wnc 
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Thus  have  I  traced,  step  by  step,  the  secret  history  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  eariy  Parliamenta.  I  have  entered 
into  their  feelings,  while  I  h:ive  supplied  new  fncts,  to  make 
everything  hs  preseat  and  as  true  as  my  faithful  diligence 
could  repeat  the  tale.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  some- 
times judge  of  the  first  race  of  oar  patriots  as  some  of  their 
contemporaries  did ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  correcting 
these  notions  by  the  more  enlarged  views  of  their  posterity. 
Tbia  is  the  pri^ege  of  an  historian  and  the  philosophy  of  his 
art,  There  is  no  apology  for  the  king,  nor  any  declamation 
for  the  sulgect.  "Were  we  only  to  decide  by  the  final  results 
of  this  great  conflict,  of  which  what  we  have  here  narrated  is 
bat  the  faint  begmuing,  we  should  confess  that  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  his  party  were  the  first  fathers  of  our  political 
existence ;  and  we  should  not  withhold  from  them  the  inex- 
pressible gratitude  of  a  nation's  freedom  !  But  human 
infirmity  mortiites  us  in  the  noblest  pursuits  of  man  ;  and  we 
must  he  taught  this  penitential  and  chastising  wisdom.  The 
story  of  our  patriots  is  involved ;  Charles  appears  to  have 
been  lowering  those  high  notions  of  his  prerogative,  whicti 
were  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  was  throning  himself  on  thv' 
bosom  of  his  people.  The  severe  and  unrelenting  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,  his  prompt  eloquence  and  bold  invective,  well 
fitted  him  for  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  was  the  lodestone, 
drawing  together  the  looser  particles  of  iron.  Never  sparing, 
in  the  monarch,  the  errors  of  the  man,  never  relinquiahingf 
his  royal  prey,  which  he  had  fastened  on,  Eliot,  with  Dr. 
Tomer  und  some  others,  contributed  to  make  Charles  dia- 
gxisted  with  all  parliaments.  Without  any  dangerous  con- 
cessions, tliere  was  more  than  one  moment  wheu  they  miglifc 
have  reconciled  the  sovereign  to  themselves,  and  not  have 
driven  him  to  the  fatal  resource  of  attempting  to  reign  with- 
out a  parliament !  * 

least  guilty  of  tha  fatal  brex:}),  being  only  mraled  b;  «>««  ol&er  Sfaehia- 
veUan  potitict,  w/hj  lemied  aaloas  for  the  Ubcrlg  of  the  conwtomsni?'''. 
and  by  tliit  means,  in  the  moviivf  of  their  oataard  fnedont,  drew  tie 
yotea  of  those  good  men  to  thsic  aida." 

•  Since  tiiB  pnblicalion  of  tho  praaent  nrticla,  I  hare  oompoaeU  mj 
"  CouimeataTies  on  tbe  Life  uid  Beign  of  Cbarlca  ths  First)"  In  G?a 
volumea. 
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Text  and  commentery!     The  French  Bevolution  f 
witli  wonderrul  "  ejplanatorj  note*"  on  the  Englisl*.     It  b 
cleared  up  many  obscure  passages — and  in  the  political  1 
tory  of  Man,  both  pages  must  be  read  tcgether. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrous  nicknami;  of  "tbe  Bunt^ 
Etigmattsed  u  faction  which  played  the  same  part  in  tflj 
EngUsh  llevolution  as  the  "Montagne"  of  the  Jarobins  J^ 
in  the  French.  It  bas  been  imngined  that  our  Englid 
Jacobins  ware  impelled  by  a  principle  different  from  thSb  a, 
their  modem  rivals ;  but  the  iniidneBs  of  avowed  atheison,  tuil.  I 
the  frenzy  of  hypocritical  sanctity,  in  the  circle  of  crimtf 
meet  at  the  aame  point.  Their  hifltory  forma  one  of  thoss 
useful  paraltela  where,  with  truth  as  unerring  as  mathematical 
demonstration,  we  discover  the  identity  of  human  nature. 
Sinularity  of  idtuation,  and  certain  principles,  produciiig  siniihtr 
personages  and  similar  events,  iinaUy  settle  in  the  samu  result*. 
The  Rump,  as  long  as  human  nature  exists,  can  be  nothing 
but  the  Bump,  however  it  may  be  thrown  uppei-most. 

The  origin  of  tliis  political  by-name  has  oden  been  inquired 
into ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that,  though  all  parties 
consent  to  reprobate  it,  each  assigns  for  it  a  different  allusion. 
In  the  history  of  political  factions  there  is  always  a  mixturt 
of  the  ludicrous  with  the  tn^c ;  but.  except  their  tnodem 
Tjrothers,  no  faction  like  the  present  ever  excited  such  a  com- 
bination of  extreme  contempt  and  extreme  horror. 

Among  the  rival  parties  in  1659,  the  loyaliste  and  the 
eshyterians  acted  as  we  may  suppose  the  Tories  and  the 
liigs  would  in  the  same  predicament ;  a  secret  reconciliatdoa 
had  taken  place,  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  former  joaloiiaies, 
that  they  might  unite  to  rid  themselves  from  that  tyranny  of 
grannies,  a  liydra-headed  government ;  or,  as  Hume  observes, 
Miat  "all  efforts  should  he  used  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bump ;  so  they  called  the  parliament,  in  aliuGion  to  tJiat  part 
of  the  animal  body."     The  sarcasm  of  the  allusion  seeswd 
obvious  to  our  polished  historian ;  yet,  lodcing  more  narrow^  _ 
for  its  origin,  we  shall  find  how  indistinct  were  the  notions  0(1  J 
this  nickname  among  those  who  lived  nearer  to  the  t" 
Evelyn  says  that  "the  Eump  parliament  was  so  called  a 
t'ontaining  some  few  rotten  members  of  the  other," 
LVkc  describes  it  thus:  "Youjnust  now  be  content  with  ■ 
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ece  of  the  Commons  called  '  tte  EuTnp.'  "     And  Carte  calls 
B  Riimp,  "  the  cajcass  of  a  house,"  and  seems  not  prectgely 
ire  of  tbc  contemptuous  allusion.     But  how  do  "  rotten 
mbers"    and  "a  carcasB"   agree  with  the  notion  of  "a 
mp?"  Eecentlytheeditorof  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutohin- 
,  haa  conveyed  a  novel  origin.     "The  nuraher  of  the 
nihera  of  the  Long  Parliament  having  been  by  eeclusion, 
ith,  Ac.,  very  much  tedueed," — a,  remarkable  &c.  this !  by 
K.which  oar  editor  seems  adroitly  to  throw  a  veil  o^er  the  for- 
Vil^a  transpoi'tatiou  by  the  Rumpera  of  two  hundred  members 
■Kt  one  Ewoop, — "  the  remainder  was  compared  to  the  rump  of 
"ll,^«oitt'/«c4wiM?'^,  all  the  rest  being  eaten."  Our  editor  even 
iSnsiderB  this  to  be  "  a  coarse  erahlem  ;"  yet  "  the  rump  of  a 
fc'fowl"  could  hardly  offend  oven  a  lady's  delicacy!    Our  editoi-, 
probably,  was  somewhat  ansioua  not  to  degrade  too  lowly  the 
anti-monarchical  party,  designated  by  thia  opprobrious  term. 
Ferliapa  it  ie  pardonable  in  Mrs.  Macaulay,  an  historical  lady, 
and  a  "  Ruraper,"  for  she  calls  the  "  Levellers"  a  "  brave  and 
virtuous  party,"  to  have  passed  over  iu  her  history  any  men- 
tion of  the  offensive  term  at  all,  as  well  as  the  ridiculous 
catastrophe  which  they  underwent  iu  the  politioal  revolution, 
which,  however,  we  must  beg  leave  not  to  pass  by. 

This  party-coinage  has  been  ascribed  to  Clemeat  Walker, 
their  bitter  antagonist;  who,  having  sacrificed  no  inconsider- 
able fortune  to  the  cause  of  wliat  lie  considered  constitutional 
liWrty,  was  one  of  the  violent  ejected  members  of  the  Long 
Farliament,  and  perbhed  in  prison,  a  victim  to  honest,  un- 
bending principles.  His  "History  of  Independency"  is  a 
rich  legacy  bequeathed  to  posterity,  of  all  their  grwat  mis- 
doings, and  their  petty  villanies,  and,  above  all,  of  their 
secret  history.  One  likes  to  know  of  what  blocks  the  idols  of 
tbe  people  are  sometimes  carved  out. 

Clement  Walker  notices  "  the  votes  and  acts  of  this  fag 
end;  this  bump  of  a  parliament,  with  corrupt  ma^ots 
in  it."*  This  hideous,  but  descriptive  image  of  "The 
Eump"  had,  however,  got  forward  before,  for  the  collector  of 
"  the  Rump  Songs"-|-  tells  us,  "  If  you  ask  who  named  it 
BuTiM,  know  'twas  so  styled  in  an  honest  sheet  of  prayer, 
called  '  The  Bloody  Rump,'  written  before  the  ti-ial  of  our 
late  sovereign ;  hut  the  word  obtained  not  uaieeraal  notice, 

•  Hiiitor}-  of  IndepEnilBDCy,  Part  IT,  p.  32. 
t  First  collected  and  published  iu  1 8S1, -ind  of  Icrwards  reprint^c]  id  two 
small  VDla.  1731. 
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till  it  flew  from  the  mouth  of  Ma jov -Genera!  Brmvn,  at  i 
pubhc  assemhlj  in  the  days  of  Kicliard  Cromwell."  Tlini 
it  happens  that  a  Btiiigiiig  nickiinnia  has  been  fi-efiuentfjM 
applied  to  render  a  faction  eternally  odious  ;  and  the  chanc^ 
expresBion  of  a  wit,  when  adopted  on  some  public  occasioM 
circulates  among  a  whole  people.  The  present  nicknnme 
originated  in  derision  on  the  expulsion  of  the  majority  of  thft 
Long  Parliament  by  the  usurping  minority.  It  pi-obably 
slept ;  for  who  would  have  stirred  it  through  the  Pi-oteetorate  ? 
and  finally  awakened  at  Ilichard'a  restored,  but  fleeting 
"Eump,"  to  witness  its  own  ridiculous  extinction. 

Our  liump  passed  through  three  stages  in  its  political 
progress.  Preparatory  to  the  triiil  of  the  sovereign,  the 
anti-monarchical  party  constituted  the  minority  in  "the 
Long  Parliament;"  the  very  name  by  which  this  parliament 
is  recognised  seemed  n  grievance  to  an  iin]>atieut  people, 
vacillating  with  chimerical  projects  of  government,  and  now 
accustomed,  from  a  wild  indefinite  notion  of  political  etjuality, 
to  pull  down  aJl  existing  institutions.  Sneh  was  the  temper 
of  the  times,  that  an  act  of  the  most  violent  injustice,  openly 
performed,  served  only  as  the  jest  of  the  day,  a  jest  which 
has  passed  into  history.  The  forcible  eipulsion  of  two  hnn- 
dretl  of  their  brother  members,  by  those  who  afterwards 
were  saluted  as  "  The  Kump,"  was  called  "  Pride's  Purge," 
from  the  activity  of  a  colonel  of  that  name,  a  military  adiren- 
turer,  who  was  only  the  blind  and  hrutal  instrument  of  hiB 
party ;  for  when  he  stood"  at  the  door  of  the  Oomraons,  hojil- 
ing  a  paper  with  the  n.imes  of  the  members,  he  did  not  i^w- 
Bonally  know  one !  And  his  "Purge"  might  have  operated 
a  quite  opposite  effect,  administered  by  his  own  unskilful 
hand,  had  not  Lord  Grey  of  Grohy,  and  the  door-keeper, — 
worthy  dispersers  of  the  British  senate ! — pointed  out  the  ob- 
noxious members,  on  whom  our  colonel  laid  his  hand,  and  sent 
olT  by  his  men  to  be  detained,  if  a  bold  member,  or  to  be  deterred 
from  sitting  in  the  house,  if  a  frightened  one.  This  colonel  had 
been  a  drayman ;  and  the  contemptible  knot  of  the  Commons, 
i-educed  to  fifty  or  sixty  confederates,  which  assembled  after  his 
"  Purge,"  were  called  "  Colonel  Pride's  Dray-Horses," 

It  was  this  Kump  which  voted  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
and  abolished  the  regal  office,  and  tlie  House  of  Peers^-os-  \ 
"  unnccesaaiy,  bui-densome,  and  dangerous !"  Every  office  in  J 
parliament  seemed  "  dangerous,"  hut  that  of  tlie  "  Custodea.^ 
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Bbertatia  Angliae,"  tlie  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Eagland ! 

ratlier  "the  gaolers!"     "The  le^slative  half-quarter  of 

I  House  of  Commons !"    intlignantly   exclaims    Cloment 

'alker — the  "Montagne"  of  the  French  revolutionists! 

The  "Hied-eoatB"  as  the  military  were  nicknamed,  soon 

LUght  their  masters,  "the  Humpers,"  silence  aud  obedience: 

(he  latter  having  raised  one  colossal  man  for  their  own  jiur- 

i,  were  annihilated  by  him  at  a  single  blow.     Cromwell, 

years  after,  turned  them  out  of  their  house,  aud  put  the 

Jjiejs  into  his  pocket.     Their  last  public  appearance  was  iu 

the  fleeting  days  of  Kiehard  Cromwell,  when  the  comi-tragedj 

of  "the  Bump"  concluded  by  a  catastrophe  as  ludicrous  as 

that  of  Tom  Thumb's  tr^edy  ! 

How  such  a  faction  used  their  instruments  to  gather  iu 

.  e  common  sjioil,  and  how  their  instruments  at  length  con- 

rertcd  the  bands  which  held  them  into  instruments  them- 

ves,  appeara  in  their  history.     When  "  the  Long  Parlia- 

;nt"  opposed  the  designs  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  these 

iefs  cried  up  "the  liberty  of  the  people,"  and  denied  "the 

tutbority  of  parUament:"    but  when  they  had  effectuated 

icir  famous  "purge,"  and  formed  a  Hou^e  of  Commons  of 

lemselves,  they  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  crying  up  the 

ipreme  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  crying 

Jwn  the  liberty  of  the  people.     Such  is  tlie  history  of  jioli- 

_  cal  factions,  as  well  as  of  statesmen !     Charles  the  Tifth 

^tcrnately  made  use  of  the  Pope's  authority  to  subdue  the 

■'jing  spirit  of  the  Protestants  of  Gtermany,  or  raised  an 

my  of  Pi-otestanta  to  imprison  the  Pope  1  who  branded  bis 

erman  allies  by  the  novel  and  odious  name  of  LutlienicB. 

chain   of  similar    facts  may  be  framed  out    of  modern 

history. 

I  The  "  Kump,"  as  they  were  called  by  every  one  but  their 
wu  party,  lieeame  a  whetstone  for  the  wits  to  sharpen  them- 
elves  ou ;  and  we  have  two  large  collectious  of  "  Hump 
longs,"  curious  chronicles  of  popular  feehng  !*  Witliout 
his  evidence  we  should  not  have  been  so  well  inibruied 
espeeting  the  phases  of  this  portentous  phenomenon.  "  The 
lump"  was  celebrated  in  verse,  till  at  length  it  became  "  the 
Bump  of  a  Hump  of  a  Kump !"  as  Foulis  traces  them  to  tbeb 

*  Thfl  first  eolledi on  averforraecl  of  thene  politisal  satires  was  printod  in 
60,  with  thfl  qnaint  title  of  "Katta  tliiinad  tc  Dcjtii ;  ur,  tbe  lluioi^ 
clianieiit  L;uig'iJ  Dp  in  the  ShamLits.'' 
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It  is  pourtraj'cd  by 

the  Eump'a  lUi  old  Btoiy,  if  well  nnderatood, 

'Tia  n  tbiDg  dreae'd  up  in  >  parliament's  Itond, 

And  like  it^-bat  tbe  tail  atnnds  where  Ibe  head  shoa'd  t 

'Tooaldnuike  a  manBCntuh  where  it  does  nut  itoh  I 

They  say 'tis  good  lock  when  a  bod;  risU 

With  the  rump  upwards  ;  bQt  he  that  udvista 

To  live  ia  that  posture,  U  none  of  the  wiaeBt, 


Onr  politic  doctors  do  na  teooh, 

TUut  n  blood -suckiog  rcd-i:oat'8  ns  jiood  na  a  leech 

To  relieve  the  head,  if  applied  to  the  l>reech. 

In  the  opening  scene  of  tlie  Keatoration,  Mrs.  HutebinfiOD,! 
an  honest  repuhhcitn,  paints  with  dismay  a  scene  othervriao' 
very  ludicrous.  "  Wben  the  town  of  Nottingham,  as  aJmosfe 
all  the  rest  of  the  island,  began  to  grow  mad,  and  declared' 
themselves  in  their  desires  of  the  king"  or,  as  anotber  of 
the  opposite  party  writes,  "When  the  soldiery,  who  hai 
hitherto  made  cluhs  truTnpg,  resolved  now  to  turn  up  the  Jeinf 
qfiearts  In  their  aJfections,"  tbe  rabble  in  town  and  country 
vied  with  each  other  in  burning  the  "  Rump ;"  iind  tl» 
literal  emblem  was  hung  hy  chaina  on  gaUowses,  with  a  bom-; 
fire  underneath,  while  the  cries  of  "  Let  us  bum  the  It'<wp^ 
Let  us  roast  the  Kump!"  were  echoed  everj-wbere.  T» 
auddenucBS  of  this  universal  change,  which  was  said  to  Iiavff 
maddened  the  wi^e,  and  to  have  sobered  the  mad,  tdubI  ml 
ascribed  to  tbo  joy  at  escaping  from  tbe  yoke  of  a  militaq^ 
despotism  ;  perhaps,  too,  it  marked  tbe  rapid  tranaitiao 
of  hope  to  a  restoration  wliich  might  be  supposed  to  hav« 
implanted  gratitude  even  in  a  royal  breast!  The  feelings  of 
the  pHople  expected  to  find  an  echo  from  tbe  thmne! 

"Tbe  Rump,"  besides  their  general  resemblance  to  t 
French  anarchists,  had  also  some  minuter  features  of  uc 

ness,  which  Englishmen  have  often  exulted  have  not  marli. 

an  English  revolution — sanguinary  proscriptions  !*  "We  hut, 
thought  that  we  had  no  revolutionary  tribunals  !  no  Septent^ 
briscrs !  no  noyades !    no  moveable  guillotines  awaiting 

•  In  one  of  tbe  popular  politioai  songa  of  the  day,   "  The  Etun] 
aptlj  eouipivred  to 

"  Tbe  foxes  of  Samson,  that  carried  t,  brand 

In  Uieir  toila,  to  destro;  and  t.D  burn  up  the  land." 
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i  loaded  with  buman  Tictime !  no  infuriated  republican 
_  ng,  in  a  committee  of  public  safety,  the  necessity  of  a 
ISalutaTy  maseacre! 

But  if  it  bo  true  that  the  same  motives  sud  the  same 

jciplea  were  at  work  in  hoth  nations,  and  that  the  like 

Speharacters  were  pertbrming  in  England  the  parta  whioh  they 

Kiiid  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  argument  d,  priori  we  might 

»le  sure  that  the  same  revolting  crimes  and  chimerical  pro- 

■jects  were  alike  su^ested  at  London  as  at  Parie.     Human 

lature,  even  in  trangactiond  which  appear  unparalleled,  will 

'  3  found  to  preserve  a  regularity  of  resemblance  not  always 

spected. 

The  first  great  tragic  act  was  closely  oq>ied  by  the  French : 
''  i"  the  popular  page  of  our  history  appears  uustained  by 
tbcir  revolutionary  axe,  this  depended  only  on  a  slight  acci- 
dent; for  it  became  a  question  of  "yea"  and  "nay!"  and 
was  only  carried  in  the  negative  by  two  voices  in  the  council! 
It  was  debated  among  "  the  bloody  Rump,"  as  it  was  hideously 
leeignated,  "whether  to  massacre  and  to  put  to  the  sword  a!^ 
'  ^  king's  party  !"*  Cromwell  himself  listened  to  theBogges- 
>n ;  and  it  was  only  put  down  by  the  coolness  of  politioal 
[culafcion — the  dread  that  the  massacre  would  be  too  general ! 
of  the  Rump  not  obtaining  the  blesBedness  of  a  mas- 
still  clung  to  the  bappinesa  of  an  immolation;  and 
petitions  were  presented,  that  "two  or  three  piincipai 
lemen  of  the  royal  party  in  each  cochty  might  he  saori- 
cea  to  justice,  whereby  the  land  might  be  saved  frooi  blood- 
uilttness !"  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg,  whose  "  passionate  fond- 
ess  of  hberty"  has  been  commended,t  was  one  of  the  com- 
littee  of  safety  in  1647 — I  too  would  commend  "apassionate 
iver  of  liberty,"  whenever  I  do  not  discover  that  this  lover 
.  much  more  intent  on  the  dower  than  on  the  bride,  Hasle- 
gg,  "  an  ahsard,  bold  man,"  as  Clarendon,  at  a  single  stroke, 
jveals  his  character,  was  resolved  not  to  he  troubled  with 
ing  or  bishop,  or  with  any  power  in  the  state  superior  to  "  the 
lump's."  We  may  safely  suspect  the  patriot  who  can  cool 
is  Tehemence  in  spohation.  Haslerigg  would  have  no  bishops, 
nt  this  was  not  from  any  want  of  reverence  for  church  lands, 
)r  he  heaped  for  himself  such  wealth  as  to  have  been  nick- 

*  Clement  Walkar'a  Hi«ory  of  Independency,  part  II.  p.  130.      Con- 
nned  bj  Barwiok  in  hia  Life,  p.  163. 
t  The  Eev.  Mark  Noble's  Memoirs  of  tbe  Protectoral  House  of  Crom- 
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'  named  "  the  Bishop  of  Durham  !"  He  is  here  iiotiwil  for  a 
political  crime  different  from  that  of  plunder.  AVhen,  in 
1647,  this  -vcjipraljla  radical  found  the  parliament  resisting 
hie  views,  he  declared  that  "Some  heads  must  tly  ofl'!" 
adding,  "the  parliament  cannot  save  England;  we  most 
look  another  way ;" — tbreateniag,  what  afterirards  waa  done, 
to  bring  in  the  army!  It  wan  this  "paGaienate  lover  of 
liberty"  who,  when  Dorislaua,  the  parliunentary  agent,  wa> 
assaBsinated  by  some  Scotchmen  in  Holland,  moved  in  th«' 
house,  that  "  eIi  royalists  of  the  best  quality"  should  be  im- 
inediately  executed  I  When  some,,  northern  counties  peti- 
tioned the  Commons  for  relief  against  a  famine  in  the  land, 
our  Maratist  observed,  that  "  this  vmtil  of  food  would  liest 
defendthose  counties  from  Scottish  invasion!"*  The  slaughter 
of  Drubbed*  by  Ci-omwell,  and  his  frightening  all  London  by 
what  Walker  calls  "  a  bntchery  of  apprentices,"  when  ho  cried 
out  to  his  soldiers,  "  to  kill  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  fire 
the  cityT't  may  he  placed  among  those  crimes  which  artt 
committed  to  open  a  reign  of  terror — but  Hugh  Peters'a 
solemn  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  thnt"noMe  were  spM"ed!" 
wag  the  true  expression  of  the  true  feehng  of  these  political 
demoniacs.  Cromwell  wilb  cruel  from  politics,  others  from 
constitution.  Some  were  willing  to  be  cruel  without  "  blood- 
guiltiness."  One  Alexander  Eigbj,  a  radical  lawyer,  twice 
moved  in  the  Long  Parliament,  that  those  lords  and  penile- 
men  who  were  "  malign  ants,"  should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Deg  of  Algiers,  or  sent  off  to  the  new  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  had  all  things  prepared ;  for  it  is  added 
that  he  bad  contracted  with  two  mercfannts  to  ship  them  off>t 
There  was  a  most  bloody-minded  "maker  of  washing-balk," 
as  one  John  Duront  w  described,  appointed  a  lecturer  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  always  left  out  of  tho  Lord's 
Prayei-,  "As  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us,"  and 
substituted,  "Lord,  since  thou  hast  now  drawn  out  thy  , 
sword,  let  it  not  be  sheathed  again  till  it  be  glutted  in  the 
blood  of  the  til  align  ants."  I  tind  too  many  enormities  of 
this  kind.     "  Cursed  be  he  that  doetb  the  work  of  the  LoPtl  _ 

jligeiitly,  and  keepeth  hook  his  sword  from  blood!'' 
tile  cry  of  the  wretch,  who,  when  a,  celebrated  actor  a 

orj  of  Indepondencr,  Part  11.  173, 
^  lb.,  Part  I.  IBO. 

lis.    finrwick't  Ufe,  p,  12. 
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l.^!07alisb  Biied  for  quai-ter,  gave  no  otlicr  reply  than  thab  of 
^"fitting  the  action  to  the  word."*  Their  treatment  of  the 
Irish  may  possihly  hi;  adinired  by  a  true  Machiavelist :  "  tiiey 
permitted  forty  thouBand  of  the  Irish  to  enlist  in  the  eercice  of 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  France — in  other  words,  they  espelled 
them  at  onus,  which,  consiclering  that  our  Eampers  a&ected 
such  an  ahhorrence  of  tyranny,  may  be  considered  as  an  act 
of  mercy !  satisfying  themselves  only  with  dividing  the  for- 
feited lands  of  the  aforeeaid  forty  thousand  among  theii'  own 
party,  by  lot  and  other  means.  An  universal  conliseation, 
after  all,  ia  a  bloodless  massacre.  They  used  the  Scotch 
soldiers,  after  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  a  little 
differently — but  equally  efficaciously  —  for  they  sold  their 
Scotch  prisoners  for  slaves  to  the  American  planters.t 

The  Robespien-es  and  the  Marats  were  as  extraordinary 
being?,  and  in,  some  respects  the  Prencbmen  were  working 
on  a  more  enlarged  soheme.  These  discovered  that  "the 
generation  which  had  witnessed  the  preceding  one  would 
always  regret  it ;  and  for  the  security  of  the  Bevolution,  ifc 
was  necessary  that  every  person  who  was  thirty  yern-s  old  in 
1788  should  perish  on  the  scafibld!"  The  anarchists  were 
intent  on  reducing  the  French  jieople  to  eight  millions,  and 
on  destroying  the  great  cities  of  B'rance.J 

■  This  actor  vaa  a  conieiliiLa  nonieil  Sobinsoa,  of  Ibe  Ulnckfu&ra 
Theatre  ;  the  performeia  tliere  lieing  termed  "  the  king's  servants."  In 
the  civil  with  most  of  the  yuung  actors,  deprived  of  living  by  tlieir  profel- 
EioD,  all  theatFea  being  cloaed  tiy  order  of  the  Fotlmtnent,  went  into  the 
kiujj'B  oFioy.  RohiDBoa  voa  fighting  at  the  sl^e  of  Bauug  House,  in 
Hampiiliire,  October,  1049,  vhen  after  an  obBtiaate  defence  his  part}'  was 
defeated,  he  laid  down  his  arms,  suing  foe  quarter,  but  wai  shot  tlirangh 
the  h«ad  hy  Colonel  Hairisoii,  as  he  repeutGd  the  words  quoted  above. 

t  Tha  foltou'ing  account  is  drawn  from  Sir  Willinni  Dngdale's  iniei> 
leaved  Fccket-uook  for  1818— "Aug.  17.  The  Scotih  anny,  under  the 
comninnd  of  Ouke  Hamilton,  defeated  at  Preston  in  Iiancasliire.  Slth. 
The  Moorlaaders  toEe  spun  the  Scots  and  stript  some  of  them.  The  Scotch 
piiEouers  miBerably  used  ;  eiposed  to  eat  cabbage-leaveB  in  IJidgley  (Stof- 
fonlshire),  and  carrot-tops  in  CulesMll  (Warwicksliire).  The  soldiera  who 
guarded  them  sold  the  victuals  nhicb  were  brought  in  for  them  from  the 
conntry." 

X  Sesodoard's  Histoite  Philosophiqne  de  la  Bevolution  de  Fiance,  ir.  5. 
When  Lyoiis  was  captured  in  1703,  the  revolutionary  army  nearly  reduced 
this  fine  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  iu  obedience  to  the  decree  nf  the  JUon- 
tagne,  who  had  ordered  its  name  hi  be  effaced,  that  it  should  henceforth  be 
termed,  "OimmuDB  nffninchie,"  and  npoa  ite  rulus  a  column  erected  sad 
inscribed,   "Lyun  fit  la  gnerre  a  la  liberty  ;  Lyon  n'eat  plus." 
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Such  monstrouG  persons  and  events  nre  not  ci'sdibde — be 
tliis  IE  no  proof  tlmt  tliey  have  not  occurred.     Mnny  ii 
dibit)  IhingB  will  happeu  ! 

AnothBr  disorganising  feature  in  tlie  Englisli  Runpen 
wax  also  observed  in  the  Fronoh  Sans-culoltes — their  hatred 
of- literature  and  the  arts.  Hebert  was  one  day  directing  \ai 
satelliteE  towards  the  BihUothiqve  Nationale,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  that  human  knowledge  had  collected  for  ci.'ntuiiefl  an 
centuries — in  one  day!  alleging,  of  couise,  some  good  reason. 
This  hero  was  only  diverted  irava  the  enterprise  by  being 
persuaded  to  postpone  it  for  a  day  or  two,  when  luctily  tlie 
gaUlotine  intervened ;  the  same  oirctunKtance  occurred  here. 
The  burning  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  was  certainly  pro- 
posed ;  a  speech  of  Selden's,  which  I  oannot  imnaediatiily 
tarn  to,  put  a  etop  to  these  incendiaries.  It  was  d&bated  in 
the  Bump  parliament,  when  Cromwell  was  general,  whether 
they  should  ditsohe  tie  imivernliM?  They  concluded  that 
no  university  was  necessary ;  that  there  were  no  andcnt 
esataplea  of  sucli  education,  aud  that  Bcholars  in  other  coun- 
tries did  study  at  their  own  eott  and  charges,  aud  therefore 
they  looked  on  them  as  unnecessary,aad  thought  themfi" 
to  be  taken  away  for  Me  paifw;  ase.'— How  these  vmi 
asylums  escaped  ham  being  sold  with  the  king's  picture,  id 
stone  and  timber,  and  why  their  rich  endowments  ^ 
shared  among  such  inveterate  ignorance  t 
spoliation,  might  clmm  some  inquiry. 

The  Abb6  Morellet,  a  great  political  eeoDomist,  im 
that  the  source  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revdutii 
was  their  violation  of  the  saored  right*  of  property, 
perjretual  invectives  of  the  Sans-enlottea  of  France  at 
proprietors  and  against  property  proceeded  from  demor 
beings  who  formwi  panegyrics  on  all  crimes;  crimes,  ti 
plain  whose  revolutionary  terms,  a  new  dictionary  % 
quired.     But  even  these  anarchists,  in  their  mad  expr 
against   property,    and   in    tlieir   wildest   notions    of  1 
"  ^galite,"  have  not  gone  beyond  the  daring    of  our   i 


Of  those  revolutionary  journals  of  the  parliament  of  16d 
which  in  spirit  bo  strongly  resemble  the  diornal  or  hcbdf 
madal  effusions  of  the  redoubtable  French  Hebert,  M&nl 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  1 
"The  Moderate,  impartially  communicating  Martial  i 
to  the  Eingdovi  of  England;"    the  raonarchical  titlo  C 
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commonwealtli  meii  had  not  yet  had  time  enough  to  oblite- 
rate from  their  colloquial  Kt_yle.  This  writer  callwl  himself, 
in  his  barbarous  English,  The  Moderate  I  It  would  be  hard 
to  conceive  the  meanness  and  illiteracy  to  which  the  Euglish 
language  whs  reduced  under  the  pens  of  the  rabble-writers  of 
these  days,  had  we  not  ^vitDCSEed  in  the  present  time  a 
pai-allel  to  their  compositions.  "  The  Moderate !"  was  a 
title  assumed  on  the  principle  on  which  Marat  denominated 
himself  "I'Ami  du  Peuple."  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
ferociocs  politicians  usually  assert  their  moderation.  Bobes- 
pierre,  in  his  justification,  declares  that  Marat  "m'a  souvent 
accuB6  de  ModirajUiime,"  The  same  actors,  playing  the 
same  parts,  may  be  always  paralleled  in  their  language  and 
their  deeds.  This  "  Moderate"  steadily  pursued  one  great 
principle— the  overthrow  of  all  property.  Assuming  that 
ftropcTti)  was  the  original  cause  of  »in  I  an  exhortation  to  the 
people  for  this  purpose  is  tho  subject  of  the  present  paper  :* 
the  illustration  of  his  principle  is  as  striking  as  the  principle 
itself. 

It  IB  an  apology  for,  or  rather  a  defence  of,  robbery !  Some 
moss-troopers  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  prac- 
tising their  venerable  custom  of  gratuitously  supplymg  them- 
selTes  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  weaker  neigliboura : 
our  "  Moderate"  ingeuiously  discovers  that  the  loss  of  these 
men's  lives  is  to  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  proper};/. 
They  are  necessitated  to  offend  the  laws  in  order  to  obtain  a 
livelihood ! 

On  this  he  descants ;  and  the  eitract  is  a  political  eurio- 

wty  in  the  French  style !     "  Property  is  the  original  cause 

of  any  sin  between  party  and  party  as  to  civil  transactioug. 

And  since  the  tyrimt  is  taken  off,  and  the  government  altered 

IK  nMtine,  so  ought  it  really  to  redound  to  the  good  of  the 

Bople  in  tpeeie;  which,  though  they  oamiot  espect  it  in 

tw  years,  by  reason,  of  the  amltiplicHy  of  ike  gentl&men  in 

Ulkoritt/,  command,  &c.  who  drive  on  all  designs  for  support 

F  the  old  ^vemment,  and  consequently  their  own  interest 

Bimd  the  people's  slavery,  yet  they  doubt  not  but  in  tiTiie  the 

iteople  will  herein  discern  their  own  bhndness  and  folly." 

In  September,  he  advanced  with  more  depth  of  thought. 
f  Wars  have  ever  been  clothed  with  the  most  gracious  ^re- 
'  snces — viz.,  reformation  of  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the 

•  Tlie  ModnWe,  from  TuwiJur,  July  31,  to  August  T,  1C49. 
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liberty  of  the  subject,  Ac. ;  though  the  effects  thereof 
proved  most  destructive  to  every  nation  j  making  the  b^ 
and  not  the  people,  the  orig^inal  of  all  authorities  for  r 
hundred  years  tog^ether,  taking  aivay  eaeh  man's  hirthrujM, 
and  seffling  upon  a  few  a.  ctijiBEu  rEOpniETY ;  the  ground  of 
all  civil  offences,  aiid  the  greatest  cause  of  most  siiij  against 
the  heavenly  Deit}'.  This  tyranny  and  oppression  ruuniog 
through  the  veins  of  many  of  our  predecessors,  and  being  too 
long  maintiuned  by  the  sword  upon  a  royal  foundation,  at 
last  became  so  customary,  as  to  the  vulgar  it  seemed  moit 
natural — the  only  reason  why  the  people  of  this  time  are  M 
ignorant  of  their  birlkright,  their  only  freedom,"  &c. 

"  Tlie  birthright  "  of  citoyen  Egalite  to  "a  curxed  pro- 
prieig  settled  on  a /e[v,'"  was  not,  even  among  the  French 
Jacobins,  urged  with  more  amazing  force.  Had  things  pro- 
ceeded  aecorfing  to  our  "Moderate's"  plnn,  "the  people's 
slavery"  had  been  something  worse.  In  a  short  time  the 
nation  would  have  had  more  proprietors  than  property.  Wo 
have  a  curious  hst  of  the  spoliations  of  those  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who,  after  their  famous  tdf-denyinj 
ordinances,  appropriated  among  themselves  sums  of  money, 
offices,  and  mda,  for  services  "done  or  to  be  done." 

The  most    innocent   of  this   new  government   of    "  tlic 
Majesty  of  the  People,"  were  those  whose  talents  had  been 
limited  hy  Nature  to  peildle  and  purloin ;  puny  mechanie^ 
who  had  suddenly  dropped  their  needles,  their  ham 
their  lasts,  and  slunk  out  from  behind  their  shop- 
those  who  had  never  aspired  beyond  the  constable  of 
parish,  were  now  seated  in  the  council  of  state  ;   where, 
Milton  describes  them,   "  they  fell  to  huckster  the  cominc 
wealth :"  there  they  met  a  more  rabid  race  of  obscura  I3 
yers,  and  discontented  men  of  family,  of  blasted  reputatioill 
adventurers,  who  were  to  command  the  militia  and  navy'r 
England, — governors  of  the  three  kingdoms!  whose  votesi" 
ordinances  resounded  with  nothing  else  but  new 
new  taaes,  excises,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly  seqiiestratit 
compositions,  and  universal  robbery ! 

Baxter  vents  one  deep  groan  of  indignation,  and  presdeoS 
announces  one  future  eonseqijenee  of  Jte/orm .'  "In  all  tT 
appeared  the  severity  of  God,  the  mutability  of  worH 
things,  and  the  fruits  of  error,  pride,  andselSshi 
chni-i/eil  liereafter  upon  reformation  and  religion."  As^ 
statesman,  the  sagacity  of  this  honest  prophet  was  narrow 
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by  the  horizon  of  his  religious"  views  ;  for  ho  ascribes  the 
whole  as  '■  itrepai"ed  by  Satan  to  tho  injury  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  and  the  advantage  of  tbe  Papists  !"  But  dropping: 
his  particular  ap^cation  to  tho  devil  and  the  Papists, 
honcBt  Kichard  Baxter  ia  perfectly  right  in  his  general 
principle  concerning  "  Eumpera," — "  Sans-culottes,"  and 
"Eadicals." 


Such  a  picture  may  he  furnished  by  some  unexiwcted  mate- 
rials ivliicli  Hiy  inniuries  have  obtained  of  Oldya.  This  ia  a 
sort -of  person^e  little  known  to  the  wits,  who  write  more 
than  they  read,  and  to  their  volatile  votaries,  who  only  read 
what  the  wits  write.  It  ia  time  to  vindicate  the  honoure  of 
the  few  whose  laboiioua  days  enrich  the  stores  of  national 
literature,  not  by  the  duplicates  but  the  supplements  of  know- 
ledge. A  literary  antiquary  is  that  idler  whose  life  is  passed 
in  a  perpetoal  voyage  autour  de  ma  ehamhre  ;  fervent  in  saga- 
cious dilig^ence,  iiutinct  with  the  enthuainEin  of  curious 
inquii'v,  critical  as  well  as  erudite ;  he  has  to  arbitrate 
between  contending  opinions,  to  resolve  the  doubtful,  to  clear 
up  tlie  obscure,  and  to  grasp  at  the  remote  ;  so  busied  with 
other  times,  and  so  interested  for  other  persona  than  those 
about  him,  that  he  becomes  the  inhabit-aut  of  the  visionary 
world  of  books.  He  counts  only  his  days  by  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  may  be  said  by  his  original  discoveries  to  be 
the  CEEA-TOR  OF  FACTS  j  oftcn  esciting  the  gratitude  of 
the  literary  world,  while  the  very  name  of  the  benefactor  has 
not  always  descended  with  the  inestimable  labours. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  often  find  leaving,  when  he  dies, 
his  favourite  volumes  only  an  incomplete  project !  and  few  of 
this  class  of  literary  men  have  escaped  the  fate  reserved  for 
most  of  their  brothers.  Voluminous  works  have  been  usually 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the  authors ;  and  it  is  with 
them  as  with  the  planting  of  trees,  of  which  Johnson  has 
forcibly  observed,  "  There  is  a  frightful  interval  between  tha 
aeed  ajid  timber."  ind  he  admirably  renYjtks,""liat  1  cannot 
forbear  applying  to  the  labours  I  am  hqi,^  .„  iesoribe  -.  "  Ho 
that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees  has  .  .  (uitvemAirance  of 
the  shortness  of  life  driven  hard  upoti  \  ^^^'^     «« Unowa  ftiat 
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Lberty  of  the  subject,  &c. ;  thougli  the  effect!  tin 
proved  most  Uestructive  to  every  nation  ;  making  the  enord, 
and  not  the  people,  tbe  original  of  a.11  authorities  for  rasnj 
hundred  years  together,  taking  away  each  man's  birlkri^, 
and  »eltling  upon  a  few  a  diiisEii  rEOeaiETT ;  the  ground'rf 
all  civil  Dli'enceB,  and  the  greatest  cause  of  roost  eius  agnoA 
the  heavenly  Deity.  TM*  tyranny  and  oppression  running 
through  the  veins  of  many  of  our  predecessors,  and  being  too 
long  maintained  by  the  sword  upon  a  royal  foundation,  it 
last  became  mo  customary,  as  to  Ike  vulgar  it  seemed  mait 
natural — the  only  reason  why  the  peopJe  of  this  time  otb  so 
ignorant  of  their  birthright,  theii'  only  freedom,"  &c. 

"  The  birthright  "  ai  aitoyen  l^alH£  to  "a  cursed  pH^ 
prielg  settled  on  a  few,"  was  not,  even  among  the  Freseh 
Jacobins,  urged  with  more  am;tzing  force.  Had  things  pro- 
ceeded according  to  our  "  Moderate's  "  plan,  "  the  people's 
slavery"  had  been  something  worse.  In  a  short  time  the 
nation  vtould  have  had  more  proprietors  than  property.  We 
have  a  curious  list  of  the  spoliations  of  those  members  of  tbB 
House  of  Commons,  who,  after  their  famous  aelf-denglllg 
ordinances,  appropriated  among  themselves  sums  of  moo^, 
offices,  and  lands,  for  Eorvices  "  done  or  to  be  done." 

The  most  innocent  of  this  new  government  of  "the 
Majesty  of  the  People,"  ^vere  those  whose  talents  had  been 
limited  by  Nature  to  peddle  and  purloin ;  puny  mechanics, 
who  had  suddenly  dropped  their  needles,  their  hammers,  and 
their  lasts,  and  slunk  out  from  behind  their  shop-coimters ; 
those  who  had  never  aspired  beyond  the  constable  of  the 
parish,  were  now  seated  in  the  council  of  state  ;  where,  re 
Milton  describes  them,  "  they  fell  to  hoekster  the  common- 
wealth :"  there  they  met  a  more  rabid  race  of  obscure  law- 
yers, and  discontented  men  of  family,  of  blasted  reputations  i 
adventurers,  who  were  to  command  the  militia  and  navy  of 
England, — governors  of  the  three  kingdoms  !  whose  votes  and 
ordinances  resounded  with  nothmg  else  but  new  impositions, 
new  tajtes,  excises,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly  sequestrations, 
jjompositions,  and  univerefd  robbery ! 

Baxter  vents  one  deep  groan  of  indignation,  andpresdontly 
announces  one  future  consequence  of  Beform  !  "  In  all  this 
appeared  the  severity  of  God,  the  mutability  of  worldly 
things,  and  the  fruits  of  eiTor,  pride,  and  selfishness,  to 
charged  Jiereafter  upon  reformation  and  religion."  A 
statesman,  the  sagaeity  of  this  honest  prophet  was  narrow 
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by  the  horizon  of  hia  religious  views ;  for  he  sseribes  the- 
whole  as  "  prepared  by  Satnn  to  the  injury  of  the  Pi-oteatant 
cause,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Papists!"  But  dropping 
his  particular  application  to  the  devil  and  the  Fapiate, 
honeat  Eichard  Baxter  is  perfectly  right  in  his  general 
principle  concerning  "  Bumpers," — "  Saus-colottes,"  and 
"  Eadioals." 


8vcH  a  picture  may  be  furnished  by  some  unexpected  inate- 
rials  which  ray  inquiries  have  obtained  of  Oldya.  This  is  a 
Bort^f  personage  little  known  to  the  wits,  who  write  more 
than  they  read,  and  to  their  volatile  votaries,  who  only  read 
wliat  the  wits  write.  It  ia  time  to  vindicate  the  honours  of 
the  few  whose  laboi'ioua  days  enrich  the  stores  of  national 
literature,  not  by  the  duplicates  but  the  supplements  of  know- 
ledge. A  literary  antiquary  is  that  idler  »vhoHe  life  is  passed 
in  a  perpetual  voyage  autowr  de  ma  chambre  ;  fervent  in  saga- 
cious diligence,  instinct  with  the  enthusiasm  of  carious 
inquiiy,  critical  as  well  as  erudite;  he  has  to  arbitrate 
between  contending  opinions,  to  resolve  the  doubtful,  to  clear 
up  the  obscure,  and  to  grasp  at  the  remote ;  so  busied  with 
other  times,  and  so  interested  for  other  persons  tlian  those 
aljout  him,  that  he  becomes  the  inhabitant  of  the  visionary 
ivorld  of  books.  He  counts  only  his  days  by  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  may  be  said  by  his  original  discoveries  to  be 
the  CBEATOE  OF  I'ACTS  ;  often  exciting  the  gratitude  of 
the  literary  world,  while  the  very  name  of  the  benefactor  lias 
not  always  descended  with  the  inestimable  labours. 

Such  is  the  man  whom  we  often  find  leaving,  when  he  dies, 
his  favourite  volumes  only  an  incomplete  project !  and  few  of 
this  class  of  literary  men  have  escaped  the  fate  reserved  for 
most  of  their  brothers.  Voluminous  works  have  been  usually 
left  unfinished  hy  the  death  of  the  authors ;  and  it  is  with 
tbem  as  with  the  planting  of  trees,  of  which  Johnson  has 
forcibly  observed,  "  There  is  a  frightful  interval  between  tho 
seed  and  timber."  And  he  admirably  remarks,  what  I  cannot 
forbear  applying  to  the  labours  I  am  now  to  describe  :  "  He 
that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees  has  the  remembrance  of 
the  shoi'tncss  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.     He  knows  that 
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Le  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit  himself;  and  when  he 
TRJoices  to  gee  the  stem  rise,  is  disponed  to  repine  that  anotttei 
sliall  cut  it  doivn."  The  days  of  the  patriotic  Count  ^latn- 
cheUi  were  freely  given  to  bid  national  Uterature  ;  and  six 
invaluable  folios  attest  the  gigantic  force  of  hia  immenseorife 
dition;  yet  these  only  carry  us  through  the  letters  A  asdB: 
and  though  Alozzuchelli  had  finished  for  the  prees  othct 
volumes,  the  torpor  of  his  descendants  hae  defrauded  Europe 
of  her  claims.*  The  Abbfi  Goujet,  who  haddesignedaelasa- 
fied  lustory  of  his  national  literature,  in  the  eighteen  voluaui 
we  possess,  could  only  conclude  that  of  the  translators,  and 
commence  that  of  the  poets ;  two  other  volumes  in  manu- 
Koript  have  perished.  That  great  enterprise  of  the  Bentf 
dictines,  the  "Hiatoire  Lit6raire  de  la  France,"  now  consists 
of  twelve  large  (juai'tos,  and  the  industry  of  its  BucceasiTB 
writers  has  only  been  able  to  carry  it  to  the  twelfth  centtuy. 
David  Clement  designed  the  most  extensive  bibliograf^y 
which  liad  ever  appeared ;  but  the  diligent  life  of  the  wnto 
could  only  proceed  as  far  as  H.  The  alphabetical  ordw, 
which  so  many  writers  of  this  class  have  adopted,  Jias  pawvecl 
a  mortifying  memento  of  humiin  life!  Tirabofichi  was  m 
fortunate  or  to  complete  his  great  national  history  of  Italian 
literature.  But,  unhappily  for  us,  Thomas  Warton,  after 
feeling  liis  via.j  thi-ough  the  darker  ages  of  our  poetry,  in 
planning  the  map  of  the  beautiful  land,  of  which  he  had  only 
a  Piegah-sigbt,  expired  amidst  his  volumes.  The  most  precioM 
portion  of  Warton's  history  is  but  tlie  fragment  of  a  fragment. 

Oldys,  among  this  brotherhood,  has  met  perhaps  with  a 
harder  fate  ;  his  published  works,  and  the  numerous  ones  to 
which  he  contributed,  are  now  highly  appreciated  by  the  lovers 
f  book      but  the  larger  portion  of  his  literary  lahoars  have 

1 11  th  the  sad  fortune  of  difipersed,  and  probably  of  wasted 
man        pt       Oldys's    manuscripts,  or  0.  M.  as  they  are 

ti         designated,  are  constantly  referred  to  by  evefjF . 
di  ti  gmsl   d  writer  on  our  hterai'y  history.     I  believe  f--*- 
n  t  on     f  them  could  have  given  na  any  positive  aoc 
of  the  manuscripts  themselves !      They   have  indeed 
served  as  the  sohtary  sources  of  information — but  like  the  i 
at  the  wayside,  too  many  have  drawn  their  waters  in  silen 

Oldys  is  ehiedy  known  by  the  caricature  of  the  faoei " 
Grose  ;  a  great  humourist,  both  with  pencil  and  with 

'  His  intentioii  was  to  pabltsb  a,  geneml  cluBuGed  btograplir  ef  all  1 
IlaliOD  auUiors. 
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Hit  is  in  a  posthumona  ecrap-book,  where  Grose  depositt^  liia 
V-«dds  and  ends,  and  where  there  is  pei'haps  not  a  eingle  story 
*   vhich  is  not  aatirical.     Our  lively  antiquary,  who  oarud  more 
ftir  rusty  armour  than  for  rusty  volumes,  would  turn  over 
these  flami  and  quips  to  some  coufidential  friend,  to    enjoy 
together  a  secret  laugh  at  their  literary  intimates.     His  eager 
executor,  who  happened  to  be  his  bookseller,  served  up  the 
poignant  hash  to  the  pubUc  as   "  Grose's  Oho  !"*    Tho  deli- 
neation of  Oldya  is  sufficiently  overcharged  for  "the  nonce." 
'     Oneprevalentinfirmityof  honest  Oldys,  his  love  of  companion- 
ship over  too  social  a  glass,  sends  him  down  to  posterity  in 
a  grotesque  attitude  ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers,  who  has 
given  us  the  fullest  account  of  Oldys,  has  inflicted  oa  him 
Bomefching  like  a  sermon,  on  "  a  state  of  intoxication." 

Alas !  Oldys  was  an  outcast  of  tbrtuue.t  and  the  utter 
simplicity  of  his  heart  was  guilelesB  as  a  child's— ever  open 
to  the  designing.  The  noble  spirit  of  a  Duke  of  Norfolk 
once  rescued  the  long-lost  historian  of  Bawletgh  from  the 
confinement  of  the  Fleet,  where  he  had  existed,  probably 
forgotten  by  the  world,  for  six  years.  It  was  W  an  act  of 
grace  that  the  duke  safely  placed  Oldys  in  the  Hemlds'  Col- 
lege as  Norroy  King  of  Arms.;^    Sut  Oldys,  like  9II  shy  and 

*  He  s!>ys  in  lii.i  adTertiseniGnt,  "  It  will  be  difficult  to  aaceitaia  whe- 
ther he  mennl  to  give  them  to  the  pabtie,  or  otUj  to  resei'Ve  thsm  iur  bis 
own  a.mnsenient  and  tba  en tertai anient  of  Ills  friends."  Man;  of  these 
aneciluteH  are  evidentl;  mere  loose  soiadaJ, 

+  Grose  narrates  Lia  earlj  hiatocy  thns  : — "  Hia  pacanta  dying  when  he 
wa£  very  young,  ha  aoon  squandered  awaiy  hia  small  patrimony,  when  lie  he- 
fiama,  at  first  nii  nttandaat  in  Lord  Oiford'a  library,  and  atlern'irds  libra- 
rian ;  at  ^bose  death  he  waa  obliged  to  write  for  the  booksellera  for  a 
suhaistonoe." 

t  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  aen  of  Oldya'a  tatimat«  friend,  has  fuisiahed 
xae  with  tbia  int«reBtJj;g  aaeodote.  "  Oldya,  as  my  fatter  iuformed  me, 
naa  many  yeara  iu  qalat  obacurity  iu  the  Fleet  piison,  bnt  at  lust  was 
aplrited  up  to  make  his  aitnatioB  known  to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  of  that 
llcae,  who  received  Oldjs'a  letter  wbile  he  waa  at  dinner  with  some  friends. 
The  duke  immediately  commnnicated  the  conteafa  to  tha  oompony,  obaecv- 
ing  that  lie  h^  long  been  aniioua  to  know  what  hod  become  nf  an  old, 
though  HI  bambleMend,  and  waa  happy  by  that  letter  to  find  that  he 
vaa  ahve.  He  then  called  for  his  geiitlctaatt  (a  liind  of  hnmble  friend 
whom  noblemen  need  to  retain  under  that  name  in  those  days),  and  de- 
sired him  Id  go  immediately  to  the  Fleet,  to  take  money  for  the  immediale 
need  of  Oldya,  to  procnre  an  ncconnt  of  hia  dubts,  and  diicharge  tliem. 
Oldys  was  aoDD  after,  either  by  the  dnke's  gift  or  interest,  appainli^d  KoC' 

tKing  of  Anna  ;  and  I  lemember  IJiat  !ua  official  regalia  came  into  my 
er's  hands  at  hie  death." 
]  the  "  life  of  Oldya,"  by  Mr.  A,  Chalmers,  the  dale  of  this  promotion 


4Mt      Uft  mad  IMii»  ^  m  LUtran/  Antt^aary — 

nttnd  mea,  htA  cowtrartri  pteuBar  htbit*  md  dnv  unfi- 
iwftW  lor  ft  ft*  1  Mk  iImim  h*  «mM  indulin  at  no  iGmmk. 
H«  HkHl  Vm  M  amti^aitm  in  Uw  pwlieo  oif  tfai  netCaut 
U  (WUMuly  •DirMSad  M  «  bb  Ktikn,"  ■ndtJ>ef».a*IfaR» 
h«Md,  wilti  tk»  irvtaMM  whin  dT  a  hcruU.  tatiiSmm 
"Ttwt  ItnMinM  OMh."  CMMMuioMbin  yieLila  tbe  poor  bv 
nnmir  ).»»-l  t.1-:L*umL  OUVm,  bontd  •»fry  mof niag  amMg 
th<  I  lliv  IrartiMl  of  our  eoootrj, xtAtai 

>  ".  ■:  M  lliMf  wit  ami  Warning  tabiaaw- 

|i:i^.  .'^.irv  ai  Tict  tiutiiU,  anil  aoaiait  mt 

Willi'.',  .-.'i><v>i  .'.  >:^  mat,  MMKoml  ta  liim  bhlliBnt  •■  d« 
mmlprn  I 

It  I*  hM<l.  hnmiTi-r.  (at  a  Iitttrai7  aDtii^iutj  to  be  eana»- 
ti)K«l,  tiiiil  for  n  herald  to  b»  ritlMuleJ  aboat  an  "  naMcaia 
n^litijt  with  tlip  coruiwt  of  Iho  Princ(<u  CarQline,  wtaA 
lookoil  tm«tj>iii1r  on  tho  cnuhlmi.  to  ihf  grai,t  «csnd^  of  Ua 
brrtlii'*'!)," — a  oiroum»taur«  which  coutd  never  bare  eeoBlcd 
at  thi>  liurlal  of  a  (xrinw  or  |>riiice>«,  a*  the  c-ninQei  i*  cviM 
by  ('laroiicinux,  ami  not  by  Norroy.  Olilyn'*  doup  (n  it  ■Him 
of  alt),  howvTDT,  ^Ivti  mti  an  o[>]iortiinity  of  bcatowmg  on  fan 
tbo  honour  of  )wing  ttii)  aiitbor  ul'  a  (lomilar  Anucraontie  HB^ 
Mr.  Tarliir  infonn*  mo  that  "  OMyi)  alwaj-a  uaerted  that  be 
wo*  thfl  nitthor  of  tho  witll-knuwii  u^ng — 
Hvtj,  ourloiu,  Ihintj  flj  1 

and  M  bu  wm  a  rigid  lover  uf  truUi,  I  doubt  not  tbat  be 
wrote'  it."  My  nwn  n!>ean.<liM  uonArm  it :  I  have  traced  thii 
popular  long  ttiruuch  a  douin  uf  colltrctioni  sinc«  the  jnr 
1740.  tbv>  firat  in  wliloh  1  Ihid  it.  In  tho  later  collwtiom 
nil  nriffinnl  inicriiitiun  baa  bct'O  droppi-il,  which  the  acourate 
Bifaton  ban  restored,  without,  howover,  buiug  able  to  disicover 
tbo  writer.  In  1740  it  i*  Mid  to  bnvit  beoii  "  inado  extoio- 
'  poro  hy  a  gontlcman,  occuiiaiiod  by  a  ^y  diinkin^  out  of  his 
cup  of  ah;" — tho  nccuitomud  potiou  of  poor  Oldya!" 

ii  not  fiuDd.  KIj  ucQiuiilitliud  friusil,  tho  lUt.  J.  I)ii11iiiny,  Iim  nllie- 
illflj  oximinml  tbe  recoril*  at  Uis  ogllt^  hj  oliirh  it  nppaan  Uut  Oiiji 
hnd  been  Norfolk  herald  tJlrii'inllnftry,  liiit  nut  bflnngiug  to  the  collegt. 
wua]ipaint«d7in-«it!u»i  MurrD7  Kingof  Arm*  liXpaUiDt,  Hay  SUi,  1T69. 

Qime  wyg— "  Tbs  pBtronsjto  uf  tha  dnka  ooouiuual  d  nupidon  of  U> 
being  ft  papist,  thoogh  I  think  rnll;  withotilreasDn  ;  tliii  for*  white  iv- 
taided  hja  appointmeat :  it  wm  undirhftnd  propogBtad  b<r  tha  haraldi^  vho 
were  vexed  at  linring  a  atrsnger  pnt  In  upon  th?m." 

*  The  beautiful  Bimpliaitr  a!  thia  Anneraontio  lini  mot  tha  aausual  btu 
of  entirety  losing  ita  cliarauter,  b;  on  udditioaol  mi  inaougniotta  »laan  ia 
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I.  Grose,  however,  though  a  great  joker  on  the  peculiarities 
of  Oldya,  was  far  from  insensible  to  the  extraordinary  acqui- 
sitions of  the  luao.  "  His  knowled^  of  English  books  has 
hardly  been  exceeded."  Grose,  too,  waa  struck  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  honour,  and  the  unswerving  veracity  which  bo  strongly 
characterised  Oldys,  of  which  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance.* 

K  -  -We  are  concerned  in  ascertaining  the  moral  integrity  of  the 

t/writer,  whose  main  buBinesB  is  with  history. 

B-     At  a  time  when  our  Hterary  history,  excepting  in  the  soli- 

P  .tary  Labour  of  Anthony  Wood,  was  it  forest,  with  neither  road 
nor  pathway,  Oldys,  fortimately  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  yielded  up  his  entire  days  to  researches  con- 
cerning the  books  and  the  roen  of  the  preceding  age.  His 
labours  were  then  valueless,  their  very  nature  not  yet  ascer- 
tained, and  when  he  opened  the  treasures  of  our  ancient  lore 
in  "  The  British  Librariun,"  it  was  closed  for  want  of  pubUc 
encouragement.  Our  writers,  then  struggling  to  create  aa 
age  of  genius  of  their  own,  forgot  that  they  had  had  any 
progenitors;  or  while  they  were  acquiring  new  modes  of 
excellence,  that  they  were  losing  others,  to  which  their  pos- 
tlte  modem  eJitioBS,  by  a  gsntleman  vho  lias  put  inte  practice  tbe  usal- 
iowabla  Ubertjr  of  altcriiig  tbe  poetical  and  dramatic  compositions  of  m- 
^onledgcd  genius  to  his  ova  notion  of  what  he  deems  "  morallt; ;"  but 
JD  works  of  genius  wfantcrer  ia  dull  ceases  to  be  moral.  "ITbe  Plj"  of 
Oldya  ma;  stand  b;  ' '  tlis  Fl j"  of  Oraj  for  malaDCliol;  teudemcsa  of 
tbonglit ;  it  consisted  oaly  of  tbese  two  atanias  : 
curious,  ttuTHty  Qj  I 


Busy  curious 
Drink  with  ni 


Freely  weleom*  to  mj  cup, 
CouMit  thou  sip  and  dp  it  up : 
■    .  Hake  tbe  most  of  life  you  may; 

^^^  Life  is  bliott  and  wea^s  away  ! 

^r  Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 

^V  EasteoinE  quick  to  their  decline  1 

^B  Thine'B  a.  Bummer,  mine  no  more, 

^K  Thoagh  repeated  to  ttueeecore  I 

H  Threescore  muniuerB  when  they're  gone, 

H  Will  appear  as  abort  as  one  1 

^■b     *  This  anecdote  ahnnld  be  given  in  justice  to  both  parties,  and  in  QtiIbc's 

^K  ,irorda,  who  says  ;— "  He  waa  a  man  uf  great  good-natare,  honour,  and  in- 

^m  l^rity,  particularly  in  hie  character  of  an  hiAtorian.     Nothing,  1  firmly 

Hybelieve,  would  erar  haTe  biassed  liim  to  insert  any  tact  in  his  writings  Le 

HT-did  not  believe,  Ar  to  suppress  any  he  did.     Of  this  deliiscf  be  gave  aa 

1^  iiDHtanca  at  a  time  viten  lie  was  in  great  diatteee.     After  his  publication 

of  lite  'Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,'  some  booksellera  thinking  bis  n 

would  sell  a  piece  Ihey  were  pabliahiog,  offered  him  n.  considerable  si 

father  it,  which  he  wgected  with  the  greateBtiudignntion." 

VOL.  HI.  K  K 
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tcrity  or  the  national  genius  might  returo.  (To  know,  and 
to  admire  only,  tlie  literature  and  the  tastes  of  our  own  aM 
is  a  species  of  elegant  bavbarism.)*  Spsoser  was  conaidem 
nearly  as  obsolete  as  Chaucer ;  Milton  was  veiled  by  obKriol 
and  Shakspeare's  drnmas  were  so  imperfectly  known,  tfaati 
looking  over  the  play-bills  of  1711,  and  mat^  latBT,  I  f 
that  whenever  it  chanced  tbat  tbey  were  acted,  tb^  t 
always  announced  to  have  been  ''  writtKi  by  Shakspei 
MassingCT  was  unknown ;  and  Jonson,  thoagh  called  " 
mortal"  in  the  old  play-bills,  lay  entombed  in  hia  two  fdi 
The  poetical  era  of  Elizabeth,  the  eloquent  ago  of  J«uies  ti 
Pirst,  and  the  age  of  wit  of  Charles  the  Second,  were  blan' 
in  OUT  lit^ary  history.  Bysshe,  compiling  an  Art  of  Poet 
in  1718,  passed  by  in  bis  collection  "  Renter  and  the  poi 
of  hig  age,  beoaoso  their  language  is  now  becomu  so  oh« 
that  most  readers  of  our  age  have  no  ear  for  them,  and  the 
fore  Shaktpenre  himself  is  ao  rarely  cited  in  my  oolledju 
The  best  English  poete  were  considered  to  be  the  moderat 
taste  which  is  always  obstinate! 

All  this  was  notbisg  to  Oldys ;  his  literary  curiosity  antii 
pated  by  half  a  century  the  fervour  of  the  pi'esent  day.  T* 
enei^tic  direction  of  all  bia  thoughts  was  sustained  fay  tl 
life  of  discovery  which  in  literaty  researches  is  start 
novelties  among  old  and  unremerabered  things ;  coBtcmjdi 
ing  some  ancient  tract  as  precious  as  n  manuscript,  ■ 
revelling  in  the  volume  of  a  poet  whose  passport  of  bl 
was  yet  delayed  in  its  way;  or  disinterring  the  treasnie 
some  secluded  manuscript,  whence  he  drew  a  virgin  est 
or  raising  up  a  sort  of  domestic  intimacy  with  the  em; 
in  arms,  in  politics,  and  in  literature  in  this  visionary  U 
life  itself  with  Oldys  was  insensibly  gliding  away — its  cai 
almost  unfelt ! 

The  life  of  a  literary  antiquary  partakes  of  the  nature 
those  who,  having  no  conoerns  of  their  own,  busy  themselva 
with  those  of  othere,  Oldys  Jived  in  the  hack  ages  of  Kng 
land ;  he  bad  crept  among  the  dark  passages  of  Time,  ta 
like  an  old  gentleman  usher,  he  seemed  to  be  reporting  iT 
secret  history  of  the  courts  which  he  had  lived  in.  He  Ii 
been  charmed  among  their  masques  and  revels,  had  ey 

*  We  Lave  been  tnngLti  to  mJBj  tbe  two  i^a  of  Osniua  and  of  3hl 
The  literary  publio  are  deeply  indatit«d  to  Hie  editori^  car^  |^o  tH 
and  the  lathaBuaiB  of  Ui.  Biager,  for  exquiate  teptints  uf  oome  Itiad 
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with  astonishment  their  cumbrous  magnificence,  wlien  knights 
and  Iddies  earned  on  their  mantles  and  their  cloth  of  gold 
ten  thousand  potuids'  worth  of  ropes  of  pearls,  and  buttons 
of  diamonds ;  or,  descending  to  the  gay  court  of  the  second 
Charles,  he  tallied  merry  tales,  as  in  that  of  the  first  he  had 
painfully  watched,  like  a  patriot  or  a  loyalist,  a  distempered 
era.  He  had  lived  so  constantly  with  these  people  of  another 
age,  and  had  so  deeply  interested  himsell  in  their  affairs,  and 
so  lovtid  the  wit  and  tho  learaing;  which  are  often  bright 
under  the  rust  of  antiquity,  that  his  own  uncourtly  style  is 
embrowned  with  the  tint  of  a  century  old.  But  it  was  this 
taste  and  curiosity  which  alone  could  have  produced  ths 
extraordinary  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Eawleigh'a  life — a  work 
richly  inlaid  with  the  most  curious  Idcts  and  the  juxta- 
position of  the  most  remote  knowledge;  to  judge  by  its  ful- 
ness of  narrative,  it  would  seeia  rather  to  have  been  tho  work 
of  a  oontemporary.* 

It  was  an  advantage  in  this  primieval  era  of  literary  curio- 
sity, that  those  volumes  which  are  now  not  even  to  be 
found  in  our  national  hhrary,  where  certainly  they  are  per- 
petually wanted,  and  which  are  now  so  excessively  appre- 
ciated, were  esposed  on  stalls,  through  the  reigns  of  Anne 
and  the  two  Georges.f  Oldys  encountered  no  competitor, 
cased  in  the  invulnerable  moil  of  his  purse,  to  dispute  his 
poBsessitwi  of  the  rarest  volume.  Ou  the  other  baud,  our 
early  collector  did  not  possess  our  advantages ;  ho  could  not 
fly  for  instant  aid  to  a  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  he  had  no 
history  of  our  poetry,  nor  even  of  our  drams.  Oldys  could 
trsad  in  no  man's  path,  for  every  soil  about  him  was  unbroken 
ground.  He  bad  to  create  everything  for  his  own  purposes. 
We  gather  fruit  from  trees  which  others  have  planted,  and 
too  often  we  but  "  pluck  and  eat." 

Nulla  dies  nine  linea,  was  his  Bole  hope  while  he  was  aocu- 

*  Gibbon  oDce  uiedilsted  a  life  of  Ravlagh,  and  for  thnb  porpOBe  bOEaji 
Bome  rflBearcbefl  in  tUat  '  ^  msTaoTable  vra  of  oar  Baglialk  anniiU. "  After 
reading  OMjb'b,  he  rBUuqniahod  his  design,  from  a.  oonTiction  that  "  he 
could  add  nolbing  new  to  Uie  subjmt,  except  Hie  uncertain  merit  of  stjle 

i'  The  British  Mnsenm  is  extrsmelj  deficient  la  our  SBtioaal  Literature. 
Tbe  gift  of  George  the  Third's  libmry  hae,  howurer,  probably  supplied 
many  dsficieneiee.  [The  reoeat  beqaeat  of  the  GcenFille  collection,  and  the 
CDUStant  Bcoreh  made  of  late  years  for  these  relics  of  early  literature  by  the 
officers  of  our  great  Dotjoiuil  library,  has  greatly  altered  the  state  of  Uia 
collection  since  theabove  was  writtens — Ed.l 

KK.2 
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nmlating  masses  of  notes ;  and  as  Okijs  never  used  tis  B 
li^om  the  weak  passion  of  scribbling,  but  from  the  urgencn 
presenting   some  substantial  knowledge,   or  planning  so 
future  inquiry,  he  amassed  nothing  bub  what  be  wished 
remember.     Even  the  minuter  pleasures  of  settling  a  dat^ 
claesiijing  a  title-page,  were  enjoyments  to  his  incessant  p 
Kverything  waa  acquisition.     This  never-endbg  bvuinessfl 
research  appears  to  have  absorbed  liis  powers,  and  sor 
to  have  dulled  his  conceptiouE.     No  one  mora  aptly  e: 
the  taei  of  discovery;  he  knew  where  to  feel  in  the  dark:  I 
he  was  not  of  the  race — that  race  indeed  had  not  yet  i^ 
peared  among    us — who  could  melt  into   their  Corinthian 
brass  the  mingled  treasures  of  Eeseai'cli,  Imagination,  mi 
Philosophy ! 

We  may  he  curious  to  inquire  where  our  literary  antiqui 
deposited  the  discoveries  and  curiosities  which  he  was  eo  3 
cessantly  acquiring.  They  were  dispersed,  on  many  a  fiy-U' 
in  occaEional  memorandum-books ;  in  ample  marginal  wL 
on  his  authors — they  were  sometimes  thrown  into  wbatia 
calls  his  "  parchment  budgets,"  or  "  Bags  of  Biography— ^ 
Botany — of  Obituary  " — of  "  Books  relative  to  London," 
other  titles  and  bags,  which  he  was  every  day  1 
Sometimes  his  eollectiona  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  H 
series  of  volumes,  for  he  refers  to  "My  fii-st  Volume  of  Tablea 
of  the  eminent  Persons  celebrated  by  English  Poets  "— tb) 
another  of  "  Poetical  Characteristics."  Among  those  a 
scripts  which  I  have  seen,  I  find  one  mentioned,  appw. 
of  a  wide  circuit,  under  the  reference  of  "  My  Biognq)}uM 
Institutions.  Fart  third ;  containing  a  Catalogue  o!  aStP 
English  Lives,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Observations  J 
them."  But  will  our  curious  or  our  whimsical  collectcoi 
the  present  day  endure  without  impatience  the  low  0 
quarto  mamiscript,  which  bears  this  rich  condiment  ftff« 
title — "  Of  London  Libraries ;  with  Anecdotes  of  CullectOB 
of  Books;  Remarks  on  Booksellers;  and  on  the  first  Pub- 
lishers of  CataI{^eB  ?  "  Oldys  left  ample  annotations  on 
"  Fuller's  Worthies,"  and  "  Winstanley'e  Lives  of  the  Poet  '" 
and  en    "  Langbmne's   Dramatic   Poets."      The   lata  1 

*  Groee  Eaja — "His  mode  of  composing  was  Eomenhat  aingular ;  Ii«!l 
a.  number  oC  £mikU  pardiment  liaga,  inscribed  nitb  tbe  nnmea  of  tbeH 
EOOB  whose  lirei  be  intended  to  write  ;  into  these  biga  he  put  ere^^ 
onmttance  and  anecdote  be  could  collijct,  nnd  from  Ibence  drew  up  I 
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BoBwell  showed  me  a  Fuller  m  the  Malone  collection,  with 
Steevens's  transcriptions  of  Oldys's  notes,  which  Mnlone  pur- 
chased for  43i.  at  Steeveus's  siJe;  hut  where  is  the  original 
copy  of  Oldys  ?■  The  "  Winstanley,"  I  think,  also  reposes  in 
the  same  collection.  The  "  Langbaine  "  is  far-famed,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Mnaeum,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Birch;  it  has 
teen  considered  so  precious,  that  several  of  our  eminent  writers 
have  cheerfully  passed  through  the  labour  of  a  minute  tran- 
scription of  its  numberless  notes.  In  the  history  of  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  books,  that  of  Oldys's  Langhaine  is  too  curious 
to  omit.  Oldya  may  tell  his  own  story,  which  I  find  in  the 
Museum  copy,  p.  336,  and  which  copy  appears  to  be  a  second 
attempt ;  for  of  t)ieji}-st  Langbaine  we  have  tliia  account : — 

When  1  left  London  in  172i,  to  reaiile  in  Ymiahin,  I  left  in  the  tan  of 
the  Kbt.  Mr,  Bnrridge's  femily,  with  wtom  I  bad  several  years  lodged, 
aojong  many  gther  booka,  gooda,  &C-,  a  copy  of  this  '*  Langbaine^"  in 
-which  I  had  vrote  MTcral  notoa  and  referanees  to  fartlier  knowledge  of 
these  poets.  When  I  returned  to  London,  1T3|),  t  understood  my  books, 
bad  been  digpersed ;  and  afterwarda  ticiuming  BcquAintcd  with  Mr.  T. 
Coxeter,  I  found  that  he  iad  bought  my  "  Langbaine"  of  a  booknollar  who 
was  a  great  collector  of  plaja  and  poeticnl  books  ;  this  must  bnra  been  of 
serrioa  to  him,  and  be  has  kept  it  so  carefally  from  mj-  eighty  that  I  nevcv 
could  lifLve  the  opportnuity  of  trsuacribing  into  this  I  am  aaw  H-riting  in 
the  nutas  I  had  collected  in  that.' 


•  At  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  learnt  by  a  letter  with  which  lam  favoured 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bliss,  that  there  is  sa  ioterleaTod  "  Sildon's  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  Dromstin  FoeliS,"  with  <Mrraction;,  which  oaoe  belonged 
to  Coxeter,  who  appears  to  hare  intended  a  new  edition.  Whelltei-  Cox- 
etsr  transcribed  into  kls  Oildon  the  notes  of  Oldjv's  ^fit  "  Langbaine," 
is  worth  inquiry.  Coxeter's  conduct,  though  he  bad  purchased  Oldy^i's 
first  "Langbaine,"  was  that  of  an  nngenenras  miser,  who  will  quarrel  with  a 
blMther  rather  than  share  in  any  acquiailJOD  he  can  get  into  his  own  hands. 
To  Coxeter  we  also  owe  much;  he  suggested  Dodsley's  Collectjon  of  Old 
Flays,  and  the  lii-st  tolerable  edition  of  Mossinger. 

Oldja  could  not  have  been  employed  in  Lord  Oxford's  library,  as  Mr. 
ChalmBtscoDJROtnres,  about  1726;  for  here  lie  mentions  that  he  was  in  Yort- 
ekfre  from  172*  to  1730.  This  pei-iod  is  a  remarkable  blank  in  Oldya'a 
life.  My  lenmed  friend,  the  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter,  hua  supplied  me  with  a 
note  In  the  copy  of  Fuller  in  the  Malone  collection  preserved  at  the  Bod- 
leian. Those  years  were  passed  apparently  in  the  bouseliuld  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Mallon,  who  built  Wentworth  House,  There  all  the  collectiona  of 
the  antiquary  Gaacoigne,  with  "  seven  great  chests  of  mnnusoriptfl,"  some 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  were  condemned  in  one  solemn 
sacrificfl  to  Vulcan ;  the  ruthless  earl  being  inipEuetrable  to  the  prayers 
and  remonatrancES  of  our  votary  to  English  Hietory.  Oldys  left  the  earl 
with  little  satJaEiolion,  as  appears  by  some  bc  -■--'-'  '  i-- 
gentiepen. 
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This  jirH  Lijngbiune,    with   adrtitiona   by    Coseter, 
lioughfc,  at  the  sale  of  his  boolts,  by  Theophilus  Cibber  ■  oti 
strength  of  these  iiotea  he  prefiied  his  name  to  tbe  first  ■ 
lection  of  the  "  Lives  of  oar  Poete,"  which  appeared  in  ' 
nnmbere,  and  now  form  five  volumes,  written  cliiefly  by 
an  anianuensia  of  Dr.  Johnson.      Sliiels  has  been  n 
Cflstigftted  by  Mr.  Gillbrd. 

Those  literary  jobbere  nowhere  distinguished  Compter's  asH 
Oldys'a  ciirioQs  matter  from  their  own.    Such  wae  the  Cttc  of 
the  Jiml  copy  of  Langbaine,  with  Oldi/s'a  note* ;  but  the 
second  is  niore  important.     At  an  aoction  of  some  of  Oldys's      i 
books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  printed  catt-      ' 
loguo,  Dr.  Birch  purchased  this  invaluable  copy  for  thws      1 
Bliiltings  and  sixpence.*      Such  was  the  value  attached  to      j 
these  original  researches  concerning  our  poets,  ajid  of  wMflh,      ( 
to  obtain  only  a  transcript,  very  large  sums  have  since  been      J 
oheerfullv  given.      The  Museum  copy  of  Langbaine  is  in     J 
Oldys's  handwriting,  not  interleaved,  but  overflowing  w^^J^ 
notes,  written  in  a  very  small  hand  about  the  mar^ns,  4^^| 
inserted  between  the  lines  ;  nor  may  the  troaBcriber  paas  Dej^^f 
gently  even  its  comers,  otherwise  be  is  here  assured  tfaatH^^I 
will  ioso  some  uHeful  elate,  or  the  hint  of  some  curious  reft^^ 
enoe.    The  enthusiasm  and  diligence  of  Oldys,  in  undertaking     , 
a  repetition  of  his  first  lost  labour,  proved  to  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  sense  of  his  unrequited  labours.    Such  is  ttit! 
history  of  the  escapes,  the  changes,  and  the  (ate  of  a  volume 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  most  curious  inforniallon 
concerning  our  elder  poets,  and  to  which  we  must  etill  fio 
(juently  refer. 

In  this  variety  of  literary  arrangements,  which  we  most 
consider  as  single  worts  in  a,  progresnive  state,  or  as  portions 
of  one  great  work  on  our  modem  literary  history,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  that  Oldys,  in  the  delig^ht  of     ) 

Seqietital  acquisition,  impeded  the  happier  labour  of  unity  of     ]- 
esign  and  completeness  of  purpose.     He  was  not  a  Tir»-      j 

•  ThU  copj  woB  lent  bj  Dr.  Biroh  to  the  late  Bisbop  of  Drumore,  ■!» 
with  his  own  hand  carefullj  traaooribed  the  nutes  into  an  interlcnr^r]  rrpj 
of  "LuigbuDB,"  ditidcd  into  fonrToInmes,  vliicb,  as  I  oui  iufnrrTi^l,  i^ir- 
rowly  esmped  the  flames,  ojidifag  injured  by  the  witer,  at  1  fire  nl  Kn'iti'im- 
botknd  HoBBB.  His  lordship,  when  he  went  to  IrsUnd,  left  llil^  ^.[.y  «;'i 
Mr.NichDlB,fbrU»nBeofthaproJ8rtadedilJoii9oflhe71Uifr,  tin^^ff-i'it-jr. 
and  [he  Gaardian,  with  notes  end  JUnstntionB ;  of  whieli  I  thinic  tha 
Tatler  oalj  has  appeared,  and  to  wliich  bit  lerdehip  conttibnteil  lotH 
vslniiblBi 
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ffcosclii — nor  even  a  Niceron '.  He  was  aometimea  cliilled  by 
1  neglect,  and  by  "  vanity  and  \esatioii  of  sjiirit,"  eke  we  should 
■  not  now  have  to  count  over  a  barren  list  of  manuscript 
works ;  masses  of  literary  history,  of  which  the  ciibtunce  is 
.even  doubtful. 

In  Kippis's  Biographia  Britamiica  we  find  frequent  refi-r- 
mces  to  O.  M.,  Oldyg'B  Manuscripts.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the 
^aqn  of  the  friend  and  execut<»'  of  Oldys,  has  greatly  obliged 
*r«ie  with  all  his  reooUectioDs  of  thie  man  of  letters ;  whose 
(ipBrfluits,  however,  were  in  no  manner  anabgous  to  bis,  and 

Pwhom  he  could  only  Imve  known  in  youth.  By  him  I  learn, 
tiiat  on  the  death  of  Oldye,  Dr.  Kippis,  editor  of  the  Biogra- 
»lua  Britannica,  looked  over  these  manuscripts  at  Mr.  Taylor's 
iouse.  He  had  been  directed  to  this  discovery  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Droniore,  whose  active  zeal  waa  very  retnarkable  in 
erery  enterprise  to  enki^  our  literary  history.  Kipjiis  was 
one  who,  in  some  degree,  might  have  estimated  their  Literary 
valne ;  but,  employed  bj  commercial  men,  and  negotiating 
with  persona  who  neither  comprehended  their  nature,  nor 
affixed  any  value  to  them,  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  found 
Oldys'a  manuscripts  an  easy  purchase  for  his  employer,  the 
_  late  Mr.  Cadell ;  and  the  twenty  giuaeas,  perhaps,  sei'ved  to 
^•bury  their  writerl  Mr.  Taylor  says — "  The  manuscripts  of 
K|C)ldys  were  not  so  many  aa  might  be  expected  from  so  inde- 
W-ftA^gah^e  a  writer.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  short  wttraots 
'  from  books,  and  minutes  of  dates,  and  were  thought  worthpvr- 
elia*ing  by  the  doctor.  1  remember  the  manuscripts  well ; 
though  Oldys  was  not  the  author,  but  rather  recorder."  Such 
is  the  statement  and  the  opinion  of  a  writer  whose  elTusions 
are  of  a  gayer  sort.  But  the  researches  of  Oldys  must  not 
be  estimated  by  this  standard;  with  him  a  single  line  was 
the  result  of  many  a  day  of  research,  and  a  leaf  of  scattered 
hints  wonld  supply  more  original  knowledge  than  some 
octavos  fashioned  out  by  the  hasty  gilders  and  vamisbers  of 
modern  literature.  These  dtacorxries  occupy  small  space  to 
the  eye;  but  la^e  works  are  composed  out  of  them.  This 
very  lot  of  Oldys's  manuscripts  was,  indeed,  so  considei-able 
in  the  judgment  of  Eippis,  that  he  baa  described  them  as  "  « 
large  and  usefiil  body  of  bioffraphieal  maferiaU,  lep-  by  Mr. 
Oldys."  Were  these  the  "  Biographical  Institute.?"  Oldya 
relws  to  among  his  manuscripts  ?  "  The  late  Mr.  Malone," 
continues  Mr,  Taylor,  "  told  me  that  be  had  seen  all  Oldya'* 
manuscripts ;  80  I  presume  they  are  iu  the  hands  of  Cadell 
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and  Davies."  Have  they  met  with  the  fate  of  encted 
ornDg^  ?—  and  Low  much  of  Malone  may  we  owe  to  Oldys? 

This  infoTniatiDn  enabled  me  to  trace  the  manuBcripts  of 
Oldys  to  Dr.  Kippis ;  but  it  ca*t  me  among  the  bookselJera, 
who  do  not  value  manuscripts  which  no  one  can  print.  I' 
(Ibcovered,  by  the  late  Mr.  Daviea,  that  the  direction  of  that 
hapless  work  in  our  literary  hi^itory,  with  its  whole  treastm 
of  manuscripts,  had  been  couaigned  by  Hr.  Cadell  Xii  tbo 
late  Oen^e  Itobinson,  and  that  the  Huccessor  of  Dr.  Kip{M 
had  been  the  late  Dr.  Georee  Gregory.  Again  I  repeat,  thfl 
hiBtory  of  Tolumlnoug  worKs  is  a  melancholy  office;  every 
one  concerned  with  them  no  longer  can  be  found !  The 
esteemed  relict  of  Dr-  Gregory,  with  a  friendly  promptitude^ 
gratified  my  an^cious  inquiries,  and  informed  me,  that  "she 
perfectly  recollects  a  mass  of  papers,  snch  as  I  described,  being 
returned,  on  the  death  of  Di'.  Gregory,  to  the  house  of  Wilfcie 
and  Bobinson,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1809."  I  applied 
to  this  house,  who,  after  some  time,  referred  me  to  Mr.  John 
Bobinson,  the  representative  of  hid  late  father,  and  with 
whom  all  the  papers  of  the  former  partnership  were  depofibed. 
But  Mr.  John  liobinson  baa  tenninatcd  my  inquiries,  by  hid 
civility  in  promising  to  comply  with  them,  and  his  perti 
nacity  in  not  doing  so.  He  may  have  injured  his  own  interes 
in  not  trading  with  my  curiosity.*  Jt  was  fortunate  for  the 
nation  that  George  Vertue's  mass  of  manuscripts  escaped  the 
fate  of  Oldys'sj  had  the  possessor  proved  as  indolent,  HoriM 
Walpole  would  not  havo  been  the  writer  of  his  most  valu^l* 
work,  and  we  should  have  lost  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting," 
of  which  VertuG  had  collected  the  materials. 

or  a  life  consumed  in  such  literary  activity  we  should  ban 
known  more  bad  the  Diaries  of  Oldys  escaped  destruction. 
"  One  habit  of  my  father's  old  friend,  "William  Oldys,"  say* 
Mr.  Taylor,  "  was  that  of  keeping  a  diary,  and  recoi'ding  ii 
it  every  day  all  the  events  that  occurred,  and  all  his  en^ge 
ments,  and  the  employment  of  his  time.  I  have  seea 
piles  of  these  books,  bu  t  know  not  what  became  of  them." 

*  t  know  tbat  not  onlj  tfaU  Int  uf  Oldya'i  TuaMuaipIt,  but  a  gna^ 
qusntitj  of  oriif  inai  eoiilri&u'ioHa  of  ■wiiola  livna,  iniandod  for  the  "fiiagn>; 
pbu  BrtUnntca,"  miub  lie  together,  unless  thoy  liaie  been  desCrojred  u 
mate  paper.  These  biographical  [ind  literary  cnrioaiUes  vere  often  Sup- 
plied by  the  familiea  or  frienda  of  emincdt  pcmina.  Some  may,  peihapi, 
hsTe  heen  reclniraed  bj  their  ovrners.  I  nm  iufonned  there  was  Bmang 
theta  an  iDterasting  collectioa  of  the  (»iTc?spc>ndGuce  of  Locke  ;  and  1  eooli 
'erul  li*Bfl  which  were  prepnrod. 


k. 
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^BVhe  existeuce  of  aueli  diariea  is  conSrmed  by  a.  solo  cntalogue 
^F^  Tbomas  Daviea,  the  literary  bookseller,  who  sold  many  of 
the  books  and  »onie  jnanvtcrijits  of  Oldys,  which  appear  to 
have  been  dispersed  in  various  libraries.  I  find  Lot  "3627, 
Mr.  Oldys's  Diary,  containing  several  obBervationa  relating 
to  books,  charaotov,  &a. ;"  a  single  volume,  which  appears  to 
liave  separated  from  the  "piles"  which  Mr.  Taylor  once  wit- 
nessed. The  literary  diary  of  Oldya  could  have  exhibited 
the  mode  of  hia  pursuits,  and  the  results  of  his  discoveries. 
One  of  these  volumes  I  have  fortunately  discovei'ed,  and  a 
singularity  in  this  writer's  feelings  throws  a  new  interest  over 
such  diurnal  records.  Olilys  was  apt  to  give  utterance  with 
bis  pen  to  his  most  secret  emotions.  Querulous  or  indignant, 
his  honest  simplicity  confided  to  the  paper  before  hira  sucli 
eitemporaneous  solilotiuiea,  and  I  have  found  him  hiding  in 
the  very  corners  of  his  manuscripts  his  "  secret  sorrows." 

A  few  of  these  slight  memorialB  of  his  feelings  will  exhibit 
A  sort  ofSilhovette  likeness  traced  by  his  own  hand,  when  at 
times  the  pensive  man  seems  to  have  contemplated  his  own 
shadow.  Oldys  would  thraw  down  in  verses,  whose  humility 
or  quaintness  indicates  their  origin,  or  by  some  pithy  adage, 
or  apt  quotation,  or  recording  anecdote,  his  self-advice,  or  hi* 
self-regrets ! 

Oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tasks  so  unprofitable  to  himself, 
■  while  his  days  were  often  passed  in  trouble  and  in  prison,  he 
■^breathes  a  self-reproach  in  one  of  these  profound  reflections 
"■  melancholy  which  so  often  startle  the  man  of  study,  who 
uly  discovers  that  life  is  too  limited  to  acquire  real  know- 
Jdge,  with  the  ambition  of  dispensing  it  to  the  world: — 


e  of  the  corners  of  his  note-books  I  find  this  curious 
^liut  sad  reflection ; — 

A]sa  1  tbis  IB  bot  the  opron  of  a  fig-leaf — but  tbe  curtnin  a(  a  cobweb. 

Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  fate  of  that 
[  obscure  diligence  which  was  pursuing  discoveries  reserved 
I  for  others  to  use : — 

He  heapelli  up  riches,  and  knonretli  not  who  shall  gatlier  them. 
Fond  tteasurer  of  tbeaa  stores,  behold  Ihj  fate 
In  Fenlm  the  thirty-sizitli,  6,  T,  and  S. 
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Som^iroeB  he  cItecVs  the  ea^r  ardour  of  his  pun,  and 
himMlf  of  it»  rcf)oee,  id  Latin,  Italiau,  and  EngLish. 

Koo  n,  >ed  uepe  cadendo. 

Assoi  presto  ^  Gi  qn^l  ctie  <i  fit  bene. 
Some  rospilt  beit  reBOTera  what  wa  need, 
DisneetlT  baiting  gires  tlie  JDorne;  speed. 

There  was  a  thoughtless  kindaesa  in  honest  Oldye ;  and 
his  eimplicitv  of  character,  as  I  have  ohsened,  was  pntctiaeJ 
on  by  the  artful  or  the  ungenerous.  We  regret  to  find 
the  following  entry  concerning'  the  fmooua  collector,  JasieR 
West:— 

I  gave  above  tbnESCure  lettera  ot  Dr.  Dareniuit  to  bin  sm,  'v\a  «■■ 
entoy  at  Frankfort  in  ITOSto  1708,  to  Ur.  Juacs  WeM,*  vith  one  &«a- 
drel  sod  Gft;  more,  uboat  Cltiistiniu,  17^6 :  but  the  mme  &lc  tliqr  SaVtA 
na  griua  tbat  is  softu  m  barrea  graancl. 

Such  is  the  plaintive  record  hy  which  Oldys  relieved  him- 
self of  a  gi'oan !  We  may  smile  at  the  aimplicity  of  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  where  poor  Oldys  received  manuscripts  in 
lieu  of  money : — 

Old  CaDBMllor  pBnB,  of  Colebeater,  «!io,  in  /omul  pavpau,  daseinl 
ns  of  a  eood  sum  of  money  which  he  0H«d  me,  aad  Dol  Icag  aAer  m 
bia  chariot,  eare  me  a  parcel  of  maDnsinipts,  and  proniiwd  m£ol' 
wliich  henerer  gaTe  me,  nor  anyihicg  else,  beaidea  a  barrel  of  o] 
a  manuMTipt  copy  of  Bandotph's  piieniB,  an  onpial,  as  he  aaiil,  «Hk  W 
additioui,  being  devDlved  to  him  ta  the  anthor'a  relaldMi. 

There  was  no  end  to  his  aids  and  contributions  to  ff 
author  or  bookseller  who  applied  to  hint ;  yet  he  hadn 
to  complain  of  both  while  they  were  naing  hi     '       ' 
but  not  valued  knowledge.     Here  is  one  of  these  dim 
entries : — 

I  lent  the  tragical  livu  and  deaths  of  tlie  jamona  piralee.  Word  U 
DunailiBT,  ito,  London,  1612,  by  Kobt.  Dabom,  alias  Daboume,  to  M 
T.  Ledinrd,  vhen  lie  vas  writing  hia  Naval  HistD:?,  and  he  lu 
it.     See  Howell's  LetteiB  of  them. 

In  another,  when  his  friend  T.  Hayward  was  eollee 
for  his  "  British  Muse,"  the  most  exquisite  commonplaces  3 
our  old  English  dramatists,  a  compilation  which  must  not  1n 
eonfouniled  with  ordinary  ones,  Oldys  not  only  assistifd  in  '  * ' 

*  Tbia  collaction,  and  probaUy  the  other  letters,  have  com*  dawn  to 
DO  doubt,  with  the  mannsciipta  of  Ihia  colleclor,  pniehaBEd  for 
Mnxenm.     The  coireapondeaue  of  Dr.  Davemml,  the  polilicsl  wriler,  i 
"""  "  oy,  turaa  on  one  perpetual  topic,  Mb  son's  and  hisoy 
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^■ItiKitu-,  liut  drew  up  a  ctirious  tntroducttoQ  with  a  knowledge 
Hlknd  love  of  the  suhject  which  none  hut  hinisdf  pofsesoed. 
But  so  little  were  these  researches  then  nnderatood,  that  we 
find  Oldya,  in  a  moment  of  vexatious  recollection,  and  iu  a 
corner  ot'  one  of  the  mai^^B  of  his  Lnnghaine,  accidental; 
preserving    an    extraordinary    circumstance    attending  this 
»cnriouB  dissertation.     Oldys  hating  completed  this  elaborate 
■fetroduetion,  "  the  penurious  publisher  insisted  on  Leaving  out 
Hfrae  third  part,  which  happened  to  he  the  best  matter  in  it, 
I  Jbeeanse  he  would  have  it  contwcted  into  one  sliest !"     Poor 
OldjB  never  could  forget  the  ■  fate  of  this  elabovate  Disser- 
tation on  ail  the  colleotions  of  English  poetry ;  1  am  con- 
fident that  I  Lave  seen  some  volume  which  was  formerly 
Oldys's,  and  afterwards  Thomas  Warton's,  in  the  possession 
of  my  intelligent  friend  Mr.  Douce,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
Oldys  has  expressed  himself  in  these  words  : — '■  In  my  his- 
torical and  critical  review  of  all  the  collections  of  this  kind, 
it  would  have  made  a  sheet  and  a  half  or  two  sheets  ;  hat 
they  for  sordid  gain,  and  to  save  a  littla  expense  in  print  and 
paper,  got  Mr.  John  Campbell  to  crog»  it  and  cramp  it,  and 
plai)  the  devil  urith  it,  till  theif  aqueezed  it  into  lees  eompass 
than  a  elieet."    This  is  a  loss  which  we  may  never  reeoier. 
The  curious  book-knowledge  of  this  singular  man  of  letters, 
tho^e  stores  of  which  he  was  the  fond  treasurer,  as  he  says 
with  fiuch  tenderness  for  his  pursuits,  were  always  ready  to 
be  cast  into  the  forms  of  a  difi»ertatioa  or  an  introduction ; 
and  when  Morgan  published  his  Collection  of  Kare  Tracts, 
the  friendly  hand  of  Oldys  furnished  "  A  Dissertation  upon 
Pamphlets,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Kohleman ;"  probably  the  Earl 
I  (tf  Oxford,  a  great  litia'ary  curiosity;  and  in  the  Harleian 
"Jollection  he  has  given  a  Catalogue  raisonnS  of  sis  hundred. 
BThen  Mrs.  Cooper  attempted  "The  Muse's  Library,"  the 
'rst  essay  whicJi  influenced  the  national  taste  to  return  to 
BT  deserted  poets  in  our  most  poetical  age,  it  was  Oldys  who 
inly  could  have  enabled  this  lady  to  pmorm  that  task  so 
■  eU.*     When  Curll,  the  publisher,  to  help  out  one  of  bis 
asty  compilations,  a  "History  of  the  Stage,"  repaired,  like 
'  "  !  world,  to  Oldys,  whose  kindness  could  not  resist  the 

ia  a,  sUint  octaTo  -volaiueof  400  pages,  containiiig  Oi  gonil  aelection  of 
Ds  jrom  Uie  earlieEt  era,  coucludiDg  witli  Saui.  Dajuel,  in  the  ceign 
3S  L  Mrs.  Eliiab«lit  Cooper  waa  the  wife  of  an  luctiuQeer,  who 
en  a  chum  of  Olil<ni's  in  tha  Fleab  Friaan,  where  he  died  a 
»btar  ;  and  it  wax  to  aid  his  widow  tha,t  Old^s  eilited  this  boak. 
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importunity  of  tliis  busy  publisher,  lie  gave  him  a  life  of 
Nell  Qwynn ;  while  at  the  eanae  moment  Oldys  could  not 
avoid  noticing,  in  one  of  his  usual  entries,  an  intended  worlC 
on  the  stage,  which  we  seem  never  to  have  had,  "  Diet 
Xeoeriilge't  Sitfory  of  the  Stage  and  Acton  in  his  ots% 
Time,  for  these  forty  or  fifty  years  past,  as  he  told  me  he  liai 
composed,  is  litely  to  prove,  whenever  it  shall  appear,  a  mor^ 
perfect  work."  I  might  proceed  with  many  similar  gr* 
tuitous  contributions  with  which  he  assisted  his  contenh 
poraries.  Oldys  should  have  been  constituted  the  Peader  ft 
the  nation.  Hi^  Comp(e»  Mendut  of  boolts  and  inanuacript*, 
are  still  held  precious  ;  but  his  useful  ajid  curious  talent  hail 
sought  the  public  patronage  in  vain  1  From  one  of  hi3 
"  Diiiries,"  which  has  escaped  destruction,  I  transcribe  somd 
interesting  passages  ad  verhum. 

The   I'eader  is  hero  presented  with  a  minute  pictui 
those  invisible  occupations  which  pass  in  the  study  of  a  xaaa 
of  letters.     There  arc  those  who  may  be  surprised,  as  well 
amused,  in  discovering  how  all  the  businesis,  even  to  the  vktt 
disappointments  and  pleasures  of  active  hre,canbe  transferrt^ 
to  the  silent  chamber  of  a  recluse  student ;  hut  there  aj 
others    who   will   not    read    without    emotion    the 
thot^hts  of  him  who,  loving  literature  with  its  purest  ^ 
sion,  scsrcely  repines  at  being  defrauded  of  his  just  fame,  and 
leaves  his  stores  for  tiie  aHer-age  of  his  more  gifted  heira. 
Thus  we  open  one  of  Oldya's  literary  days; — 


a  bliibiry  of  the  chnractcrs  he  had  observed,  and  couferBace«  h«  had 
with  mauy  eminent  peiEona  he  kaew  in  hie  time.     Ee  was  a  great 
servstor  of  sTerjtljiiig  cnrioua  in  the  conversatioiis  of  hiis  acqusitntaace,  al 
hu  own  eonveraation  ivns  n  liTing  chronicle  of  the  remnrkable  intrignt 
»dviinlurcs,  sajinga,  stoiici,  writinjis,  &o.,  of  many  of  the  qnaUty,  poal 
and  other  authors,  plnjera,  booksellirs,  Sc,  who  fioiuiahed  espetaall)- 
the  t>r^<>at  eentoiy.     He  hod  been  u  popukr  nian  at  elections,  and 
time  masUr  of  the  playhouse  in  G«admaa'a  Fields,  but  latterly  was 
to  live  rcEerved  and  retired  by  reiwon  nf  hia  debts.     He  pubUahed  turn  M 
three  dramaUo  piecos,  one  was  the  Patnn,  on  the  story  of  Lord  Konuiej. 

Q.  nf  Ya  da.  to  rcttoro  me  Eustace  Budgell'a  papers,  and  Co  get  a  ligi 
of  her  fathec'a. 

Hare  got  tha  one,  and  eeen  the  other. 

July  31. — ^Tas  at  Mrs.  Odell'e  ;  she  retamed  me  Mr.  Bndgell's  papui- 
Saw  some  of  her  bosband^a  papers,  mostly  po^ms  in  favour  of  Uie  mifii^itJ]L 
and  against  fSi.  Pope,  One  of  them,  printed  by  tho  Inte  Sic  Kabeit  Wl 
pole's  eocauragemeut,  who  gave  hiu  tea  guiueas  fgr  writing  and  a<  nw 
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I  Sot  tie  expenss  of  printiag  it ;  ^nt  ttmingh  Lis  advice  it  njis  never  pub- 
Ibbad,  lieDaDEe  it  might  hnrt  liis  interest  witli  Lord  CLesterSeid,  a,ud  sume 
«tbei'  noblemen  wbu  fuTonreii  Sir.  Fo^ie  for  hia  £ne  geniuE.  Tbe  tr.icl  I 
liked  beat  of  bis  wcilings  wbb  tbe  bistory  of  bis  playhoBBfl  in  Snodman's 
Pielila.  (Bemember  tLat  wbieh  -xax  pablisbed  agaiaEt  tbat  playbui^se, 
wMch  I  liave  eoto^  in  my  London  CatalogDe.  Lelticr  to  Sir  Eic.  Bi'ocaa, 
Lord  Major,  &e.,  Bto,  1730.) 

Saw  uotliing  of  tlie  history  of  his  oonrerBatuius  with  ingenionB  m«c ;  his 

,  ehumct^rs,  tnles,  jeste,  and  intrigues  of  them,  of  which  no  man  iraa  better 

'  rnruifihed  with  them.  •  She  thinks  she  has  aome  papers  of  theee,  ami  pro- 

miees  tA  look  them  oat,  uicl  nlso  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Qriffin,  of  the  Lord 

'  Ohamberhtis'i  o^ce,  tiint  I  may  get  s,  seai'oh  miule  abont  Spcnier. 

So  intent  was  Oldys  on  these  literary  researches  that  we 
■We,  by  the  last  words  of  this  entry,  liow  in  hunting  after 
one  sort  of  game,  his  undivided  zeal  kept  his  eye  on  nnother. 
"  o  of  his  favourite  subjects  was  the  realising  of  original  dis- 
LCoveriea  respecting  Spenser  and  Shakspeare;  of  whom,  per- 
iapB,  to  our  shame,  as  it  is  to  our  vexation,  it  may  be  said 
that  two  of  our  master-poete  are  those  of  whom  we  know 
the  least !  Oldys  once  flattered  himself  that  he  should  bu 
able  to  have  given  the  world  a  Life  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  John 
Taylor  informs  me,  that  "  Oldya  had  contracted  to  supply 
fen  years  of  the  life  of  Shakspeare  unknown  to  the  biographers, 
with  one  Walker,  a  bookacUei'  in  the  Strand;  and  as  Oldys 
did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  my  father  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Walker  twenty  guineas  wliich  he  had  advanced 
1  the  work."  Tliat  intei-eatinff  narrative  it  noii'  hopcleM 
■for  us.  Yet,  by  the  solemn  contract  into  which  Oldys  had 
[entered,  and  from  his  strict  integrity,  it  might  induce  one  to 
,  suspect  that  he  bad  made  positive  discoveries  which  are  now 
irreeoverftble. 

We  may  observe  the  manner  of  his  anxious  inquiries  about 
Bpemer : — 
Ask  Sir  Feter  Thompson  if  it  were  improper  to  try  if  Lord  EFBngiiam 
■  Hon-ard  would  prwure  the  pedigrees  in  the  Herald's  office,  to  be  seen  for 
-Sdmund  Spenser's  parentage  or  funil;  ?  or  bow  he  Wiurshited  to  Sir  John 
Speneer  of  i.ltborpe,  in  NortbamptonBhire  t  to  three  of  whose  daughters, 
*fbo  ail  married  nobility,  Sjieuser  dedicates  three  of  Ids  poems. 

Of   Mr.  VectoB,  to  examine   Stowe's    memonindnm-book.     took  more 
carefully  for  the  year  -vhen  Spenser'e  monament  vas  raised,  or  between 
which  years  tbe  entry  stands— 1623  and  1G26. 
Sit  Clement  CottreU'e  book  aboat  Spenser. 

Captain  Power,  to  know  if  be  has  heard  from  Capt,  Spenser  about  my 
letter  of  inqniries  islating  to  EdwanI  Spenser. 

Of  Whlston,  to  e:inminB  if  my  remarks  on  Speneec  are  complete  as  to 
ihe  press — Yea. 

''  [naml«r,  when  I  see  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  to  inquire  whether  he  has 
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priulal  in  snj  of  bU  works  niy  ather  ohuMler  of  oar  oM  pMtt  ll 
ibose  of  Speosar  and  Shakspenni  ;*  and  l«  get  the  libertr  it  k  TidI 
Kentich  Town,  to  sea  hi*  CoUrttion  of  Robert  Oretiu'i  "'    ' 
/tmrlargr:  ralaiiut  qnar!«.     He  inmiaaaij  pnblidwd  a 
(erm,  i»  his  kcquaintiuice  Tom  Naab  isfinBH  ni. 

Two  or  three  other  memorials  rosy  excite  a  smile  a 
peculiar  habits  of  study,  and  unceasing  vigilance  to  t 
inun  original  sources  of  infonnatioii. 

Drjfde»'i  Dream,  at  Lord  Exeter's,  at  Barlogh,  wLile  ha  n 
latiDg  Vlr^  u  Signinr  Verria,  thea  painting  there,  related  it  i 
TorkdiiiB  painter,   of  vhom  1  Lad  it,  lit*  in  the  panhment  kx 
gitorM,  dcngacd  for  hii!  life 

At  a  BubsequBDt  period  OldyS  inserts,  "Now  emterei 
thert^in."  Malone  quotes  thia  very  memorandiiin,  which  be 
discovered  in  Oldys'g  Lajtijjiaine,  to  show  Drj'den  ha^  some 
oonfidence  in  Oneirocriticism,  and  supposed  that  future  events 
were  sometimes  prognosticated  fay  dreams.  Mslone  addi, 
"  Where  either  the  loo»e  prophetic  traf  or  the  parchmai 
hook  now  is,  I  know  not,"  f 

Unquestionably  we  have  incuired  a  great  loss  in  Oldye'l 
collections  for  Dryden's  Life,  which  are  very  eitensivc ;  suoh  > 
mass  of  literary  history  cannot  have  perished  unl^s  by  aicoi- 
dent ;  !ind  I  suEpect  that  many  of  Oldgs'e  mamuer^iti  ■ 
in  the  possession  of  individuala  who  are  not  acquainted  n* 
his  hand- writing,  which  may  be  easily  Teiilied. 

To  aenrch  the  nld  pnpers  in  one  tf  mj  lai^  deal  bona  fer  Dryi 
Utter  at  thanlu  to  id;  bther,  far  BOme  eommonioljcn  relating  to 
taroh,  nhile  Miej  and  olbera  ware  pobliahin;  a  tronBUtion  of  HuUi  _ 
lives,  in  five  velumcB  8ro.  1683.    It  is  copied  in  the  seUaw  book  / 
Dri/dci^t  Life,  in  whidi  there  are  sltOQt  150  transcripOon^  in  pnM 
verse,  relating  to  the  life,  cboracler,  and  writings  of  Iliy^n.—Ja  I 
land's  Bemembrancer  extracted  oat  of  my  o5tt.  (obitnai]')  iotoini'i* 
on  him  in  tbe  po^ical  bag  1 

Mj  eslnviia  ia  tiie  pankmeiil  budjjtl  about  Dechsm's 

My  tckUe  veilian  juickel-hoot,  bordered  with  gold,  for 
'*  Qraana  of  Great  Biitun"  abont  Bntler. 

See  mj  aeeount  of  the  great  yews  in  Tanfcersley's  park,  whfle  8ii  X 
Fanabaw  was  prisoner  in  the  lodge  tbero  ;  eepeoWly  Talbot?*  jew,  i '  " " 
a  man  on  borsebact  might  torn  about  in,  ia  my  botanical  badgel. 

*  Wlliam  ThompaoD,  the  poet  of  "  Stoknesa,"  and  other  poena  ;  i 
laver  of  our  elder  bard-i,  and  no  vqigar  imitator  of  Spenser,     He  ■__  . 
reviroi  of  Bishop  Hall's  Satires,  iu  1T53,  by  an  edition  which  bad  b( 
more  fortunate  if  conducted  by  his  friend  Oldys,  for  the  text  is  unfiuUir 
thongh  the  edition  folSoved  wu  one  borrowed  &om  Lord  Ozford'a  1~ 
probably  by  the  idd  of  Oldys. 

t  Hiitone'a  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  420. 
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[Ilia  Donnld  LDpUm  I  \iKre  mentinned  in  m;  catalogue  or  nit  t)ia 
\&  and  pajuphlols  reUUTe  to  LDndon  in  folio,  bpgun  anno  174U,  ajid  in 
:li  I  liava  now,  1740,  eaten-d  betweea  301)  and  400  articles,  besides 
nmarka,  &c.  Now,  io  Jnne,  1T4S,  between  IDD  and  SOO  articles.  Kotr, 
in  October,  17E0,  ail  inndred  and  Ihirtj-aii.* 

There  remains  to  be  told  an  anecdote  which  shows  that 
Pope  greatly  regarded  our  literary  antiijuary.  "  Oklya," 
^'jMys  my  friend,  "was  one  of  the  Ubraiians  of  the  Earl  of 
"ord,  and  he  used  to  tell  a  story  of  the  cj'edit  which  he  ob- 
!  a  scholar,  by  setting  Pope  right  in  a  Latin  quota- 
n  which  be  made  at  the  earl's  table.  He  did  not,  how- 
I  I  remember,  boast  of  having  been  admitted  as  a 
fnest  at  the  table,  but  as  happening  to  be  in  the  room." 
^y  might  not  Oldys,  however,  have  been  seated,  at  least 
*  lldow  tbe  salt  ?  It  would  do  no  honour  to  either  party  to 
suppose  that  Oldys  stood  among  the  menials.  The  truth  is, 
there  appears  to  have  existed  a  confidential  intercoorsa 
between  Pope  and  Oldja  ;  of  this  I  shall  give  a  remarkable 
proof.  In  those  fragments  of  Oldys,  pres^ved  as  "  addi- 
tional anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,"  in  Steevena'e  and  Ma- 
lone's  editions,  Oldys  mentions  a  story  of  Davenaut, 
which,  be  adds,  "  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  table  !"  And  further  relates  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  them.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  in  Oldys's 
Iiangbaine  be  put  down  thia  memorandum  in  the  article  of 
Shakapem-e — ■"  Remember  wbat  I  observed  to  my  Lord 
Oxford  for  Mr,  Pope's  use  out  of  Cowley's  preface."  Malone 
appears  to  have  discovered  this  observation  of  Cowley's, 
which  is  curious  enough,  and  very  ungrateful  to  that 
commentator's  ideas  :  it  is  "  to  prune  and  lop  away  the 
old  withered  branches  "  in  the  new  editions  of  Shakspearo 
and  other  ancient  poets !      "  Pope  adopted,"    says  M^one, 

■  This  is  one  of  OWya'a  Sfan:iKripli ;  a  Uiick  folio  of  titles,  whicli  liaa 

IlseD  mads  to  do  its  dnty,  ivith  small  thanks  from  tlioss  irho  did  not  care 
,  to  praise  the  Bertioe  wkich  tbey  daiivBd  from  it.  It  posacd  from  Dr. 
-SmiieiiliQnt  to  Oeorge  Steetena,  who  leat  it  to  Goagk,  It  was  sold  for 
9*e  gaineas.  The  Dsefnl  work  of  ten  yeara  of  attention  ^ven  to  it  I  The 
jttDtiqoary  Qongh  alludes  to  it  with  hiF  nsaal  diacei^ment.  ''Among  these 
mies  of  books  and  pamphlets  about  Loudon  are  manj  parAy  katoHail, 
«iid  many  of  <oo  low  a  Had  to  rank  uader  the  bead  of  topography  and 
SWilory."  Thna  the  design  of  Oldji^  iu  formbg  thia  elaborata  culleotion, 
%  eoudenjnei  by  trying  it  by  the  limited  object  of  the  topograpiiei's  view. 
*Bris  catalogne  remainB  a  deaidaratum,  were  it  printed  BDtira  as  oollaoted 
by  Oldys,  not  msrely  for  the  topography  of  the  metropolis,  bnt  for  its  re- 
lation to  ita  manneis,  domestic  annals,  events,  and  persoq^  conoooted  nith 
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"tliie  very  imwftrrantalile  idea;   Oldys  was  the  jwrson  v 
Euggiested  to  I'ope  the    singular  eourac  he  pursued  in  t 
edition  of  Shakspeare."     Without  touching  an  the  fdicityfl 
the  danger  of  this  new  gyjjtein  of  republishing  Shaksjiet 
one  may  nay  that  if  many  pasEoges  were  etruck  out,  i" 
speare  wonld  not  bo  injured,  for  many  of  them  \verc> 
composed  by  that  great  hard!      There  not  only  esi 
literary  intimacy  between  Oldys   and   Pope,  but  our 
adopting  his  du^estions  on  so  important  an  occasioQ,  evin 

how  liiglily  he  esteemed  his  judgment;   and  unquestioiiaoy 

Pope  had  often  been  delighted  by  Oldys  with  the  liiatory  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  curiositius  of  English  poetry. 

I  have  now  introduced  the  reader  to  Oldys  sitting  amiilst 
his  "  poetical  bags,"  his  "  parchment  biographical  buil|ets," 
his  "  catalogues,"  and  his  "  diaries,"  often  venting  a  soUtarr 
groan,  or  active  in  some  fresh  inquiry.  Such  is  tht)  Sit- 
houette  of  this  prodigy  of  literary  curiosity  I 

The  very  existence  of  Oldys's  manuscripts  contiuues  to  be 
of  an  ambiguous  nature ;  referred  to,  quoted,  and  trauscribcd, 
we  can  but  seldom 'turn  to  the  originals.  These  masse*  of 
curious  knowledge,  dispersed  or  lost,  have  enriched  an  oTto 
ratre,  who  have  often  picked  up  the  spoil  and  daimeJ  t 
victory,  hut  it  was  Oldys  who  had  fought  the  battle ! 

Oldys  affords  one  more  example  how  life  iis  often  eloi 
amidst  discoveries  and  acquisitions.     The  literary  aiidqad 
when  he  haa  attempted  to  embody  his  multiplied  iuqiui^ 
and  to  finish  his  scattered  designs,  has  found  that  the  lai 
AH atjCE  L ADOBE,  "  the labour  void  of  labour,"  asthainaa. 
tion  on  the  library  of  Florence  finely  describeH  the  reseftrct^ 
of  literature,  has   dissolved  his  days  in  the  voluptuousness  a 
his  curiosity ;  and  that  too  often,  like  the  hunter  in  tha  b" 
of  the  chase,  while  he  disddned  the  prey  which  lay  before  hi 
he  was  still  stretching  onwards  to  catc!)  the  fugitive  ! 
Trantet^i htmtdia poBla,  ci /agimtia capiat. 

At  the  close  of  every  century,  in  this  growing  world  of 
books,  may  an  Oldys  he  the  reader  for  the  nation  !  ShouU 
he  be  endowed  with  a  philosophical  n>irit,  and  combine 
the  genius  of  his  own  times  with  that  of  the  preceding,  be 
will  hold  in  his  hand  the  chain  of  human  thoughts,  and, 
like  another  Bayle,  become  the  historian  of  the  hnmaQ  mJBdjL 


^^W^^INDEX.                      ^^^H 

Abelahd.  ranka  vaong  the  beretiia. 

Accident,  initanoes  of   tlio  imr. 

i.   14S;    hook  CDndomned  aa  his 

sBltB  of  gro"  men  directed  by,  i. 

eranted  lo.  148;   ?nole  »nd  su«s 

AcBPHAti,  iii.  I»8.  and  note,  lb. 

finely,  147;  r»iw»  the  whool  of  the 

ASRAK-MEN.  ii.  aii.  imd  note.  ih. 

Abhidoebb.  DttJMtion»  lo,  and  re- 

of  the  word.  j.  81,  note. 

AcBosncg.  1.  saa— stis. 

,flvioe  to,  3B81   n<™  .lightly  re- 

AcToni,  traBio,  i.  243;    who  Hate 

died  martjra  to  their  Iragio  cha- 

&oin  the  Book  of  HUMbeefc  ib. 

raeton,  US;  Ehouid  be  nursed  in 

Absesck  of  mind,  aneodotcs  oT,  i. 

the  lape   of  queens,  iso  i    aneo- 

soe. 

doles  of,  lao—iil. 

Abwildte  monarohy,  learch  fot  pro- 

Addison,  Bilent  among  atrangeTB,  1. 

wdenli  lo  maintain,  ili.  filO,  note. 

Abstbaction  of  inhid,initanee«of. 

wnongit  great  men,  il.  fiS—SOi 

clardini-BHisloTy.ili.  180. 

ADffiCE,  good,  of  a  literary  rinner, 

AoADEJiiv,thBFreiich,OTina  Bceonnl 

of,i.  413— 117!  viiitof  Chriatino 

Queen  of  Sweden  to,  41i!  of  Lite- 

of natural  forma,!.  541, 

rature,  deBignefl  in  the  reign  of 

AooHARD.AichUihupoI'l.yone,!.  21, 

Queen    Anne,    iL    407;    abortive 

and  note. 

attempts  to  eal^llBh  tarloua.  lb. ; 

Agheda,  Maria,  wrote  Ihe  Life  of  the 

difadvantageaof,  ib. ;  aigumenta  of 

Virgin  tSary.  i.  307. 

the  adYOcates  ibr,  ib.i   should  be 

Albehico.  tIsIod  of,  ii.  431. 

dodgned     by    IndividoalB,    4D8 1 

AI-BEETDa  Maqkub,  hia  opinion  oon- 

French  origlil  oT.  408—410 ;  origin 

of  the  Koyal  Society,  410— US; 

Haiouloua  titles   of  Italian.  473  i 

tainmont  of  the  Earl  of  Holland, 

its  BBTYicq  lo  lilerature,  4Ba  i  dori- 

AiicBiHisn,  results  of  theii  opera- 

■vatlon  of  its  title,  ib.  i  of  the  Co- 

tions,    ill.    2B4  i     Ihelr     caotioua 

^  .    Ungland.  4S4  ;  early  rise  of  among 

Aijcmur,  aneedolce  of  imfttBixira  of. 

■       theIullaD<i,486i  eatabtishiuentor 

Tonred   to  reendt  his  coffers  by. 

F       and  fta  memben  penecuted,  lb.; 

384  i  piDfeffioIs  of,  eatled  mnlti- 

pUOT,28Bi  books  of,  pious  fl^nda. 

of  many,  at  Florenee  and  Sienoa, 

ib. :  I'lliaa  Ashmole  ratlier  the  histo- 

ibri oonaiderationi  of  the  rea«m  of 

rian  of,  than  an  adept  in.sse  i  opi- 

tlie Italian  fiuituUcBl  titles  of.  be. 

nions    of    modem    ohamiata  on. 

AcAJOD  and  Zlrphile,  a  wMmsieal 
fairy  tale,  11.808-811. 

A^^             lb           f  1  1    Dem 

AccADEsuA  of  Bologna   originated 

with  Lodorioo  CirMd,  ii.  m. 

inaniuciipls  of  £)chylu>,  Sophu- 

TOL.  in. 

LL 

^^L^..^ 

dH.  BDd  Euri|^d«  procured  fbff 
ib.  1  dejlrurtion  of.  4) — *7, 

AMBKaSADOBS.    iui«d(ll(4    of     MlD- 

lOIV  poIbU  of  e^quettfl  insutad  OJl 

b,,  li.  19S— aou. 

AmCABi.E  oeremonles  in  tuIods  lu- 

AuiLCAR.  tlu  BDtbor  of  tbe  Second 
Fnnio  W«r,iii.  143. 

AMFDIOOEIilES.  1.  3DK. 

AHUSEaENT.  periodical,  dmin);  ?  hidf . 


curious,  231 — m-,  ammlng  uieo- 
Ai<(-u.Loii  aad  hii  Bbnu;,  S.  to.  and 

AnObeiki,  sa  actor  and  anthor  of 
in^gulor  ItaUan  comedies,  it.  141 ; 
ft  drjuni  of  his  gave  tbe  first  idea 
to  Hilton  ofhis"  Paradise  LOBI.''ib. 

AmcDOTEi  of  Enropun  Hannora, 
11,  30—39 ;  of  Abnnaloa  □( 
Wnd.  s« — ei :  Ulerai?.  theb'  Im- 
poitaDce.  SDDi  Dr.  JDhnson'a  de- 
fauie  of.  AOt;  tbe  ibsnrdity  of 
Mmny  tnmsmiCtvd  by  biographtm. 
U>.;  goDHBl  ranarU  on,  »03. 

AircLESEA,  Earl  of,  hia  USS.  Eop- 

ARntALg,  iuflDenCB  of  mniic  on.  i. 
311— f. 

AmiEB  of  Vitwbo  pnbllabed  »ren- 
t«n  booki  of  pnnrDdMi  oatlqDltics, 
lii.  tDSi  and  aflervnrdi  a  com- 
menUT)-,  ib. ;     caused    a  lltouy 

AHTBDii,uyiA>  nsearefan.  1  30] — 

Akti,  a  (ivourile  prefix  W  boote  of 

contnrerra}-,  i,  sis. 
ANTiqu  ABIES,  Snoiciy  of.  inqnliT  into 


L 


A3TO?(T.  Uarc,  inecdote  of,  ii,  10. 
Atfabel,  esttss    in,  pioclunation 

ngainat,  by  EUaabetb.  iiL  SiA. 
An-i.cs  grafted  oa  mulbeRj  itocki. 


AxcnxsmATtis,  ■ 

pbilosopbtr.  U. 

ABocMiix'ra,  invt 


csletoated  cnUncTf 


Ani09TO,  tui  merlla  disputed  In 
Italy,  1.  tse-.  pabUc  preieraiM 
giTcn  to.  by  the  AcDadonla  dflla 
CtuBCB,  aR7i  his  Tcraea  anng  ty 
Ihe  ^ondollere.  t6&.  I 

AmcTOOHAT.  a  nick-name.  ilL  S3.  I 
Aeistotle.  aorount  of  critldana  lo, .] 
i.  HE !  fate  of  his  Ubrai;,  Ut 
Arabia  eommentariee  on.  til ;  ngti 
Ibr.  ib. :  liii  opinloni  oa  Bneezing, 
197!  lett^  of  Philip  of  Mafcdon 
to,  IH  :  desfiriplint  of  OMpenoi 
and  mannera  of.  Ib^ :  iriUof.IMi 
Modied  nnder  Plato,  ib. ;  panHel 
b«t«era  bim  and  IHoto.  ^y  Bt-pa. 
ib.-.  aiKOOote  (waoeniiDg  Umaad 
Plato.  Ill;  raises  ft  (nhool,  ib.t 
attacked  bj  X 
mode  of  pi^BtliT|r  a 
14^ :  wrtCen  ag^ns 


Irious  members  of  the  Fort  Boja 
IHKitty.  i.  Btj  uwvdotei  at  Hi 
was  still  the  great  Aniuld  at  the 
*l(«oreiKl1tT-twD.«7. 
Abbkole,  £U>b.  hill  T  . . 
mlemn  BritannicmD,  a. 


AsTBXA,  Dtlrti's  romaDce  of  1hc,L 

4&1  ;  sketch  of,  4K3 (M. 

ASTHOLOCEKB.  bith  iD.by  celcbntad 

byCharieil..  ■•     "    ■ 
Catherine  de  Medici, 


(kill,  ib.i  ftbifta  and  Impavcnjti  vf, 

AiTBOLooT,  greatly  fioariabed  ia  Ihe 
time  of  Uie  Ovil  Wajs.  L  ««i 
anacbon  and  defences  oC  !«L- 

Ate:i.lab.s  Fabnla.  Atnii.-  ItBM 

Atticub,  em{Joyed  to  MltoM  tr 
Cicero,  ii.  S9T  :  traded  in  kMb 
and  gladiaton.  t»». 

AuBKF.r,  John,  esCiwtt  Ikom  Ui  or- 


^r 

"< 

^^^B                           Indea^. 

^H  183;  ]■!■   reply   to  a  borrowing 

the  elfeoU  of  hie  woflii.  3D4  i    > 

«,  Jord,  ib, ;  Uflmonnm  and  opluiona, 

model  of  a  literary  i:liaract«i,  38i. 

^    ohBTMler,  no. 

Beau  in  the  eye  of  the  Pharisee, 

ter.  iii.  1«3  i  of  Eoglish  SDvereignB. 

BEABna,  Toriooi  fmluona  In,  1.  120 

Be.iub3ol,M.  reyriad  dc,  hit  prefioe 

Babingtok-s  donaiunujr,  >oau!   ao- 

to  blj  oondenmed  tragedy.ii.  304— 

_      wont  of  itB  prDgr««.  <uid  of  th<^ 

L  BDbli:  youtlu  DoncemBd    lu  it,  li. 

Ben  JOBSOH,  masques  by.  iii.  13 ; 

^E  .171;  trial  mdde&iicsB  of  Ihe  coo- 

assisted  Itawlelgh  in  hie  history  of 

^^  ipintoTS,   170;    ibeir   execution. 

the  world,  131.  aad  note. 

BGHErOLEHOES,  ill.  aiS,  il». 

BtSTLEi.  notice  of  his  orilloiinu  on 

MUloD.  i.  370—373. 

Bacon.  Lonl.  8krt*li  of  Lia  liito  aa  a 

Br.THLEiiEii    HoBi^tal,    ItB    origlnBl 

vaLutil  abioad  tban  at  Lome,  327. 

Baker,  Sir  Richard,  antlior  of  tbe 

BEZA.Thcodore.  an  imitator  of  Calrln 

"  Chronido."  died  in  tho  FIbbI.  li. 

In  abuse,  i.  310  ;  effect  of  his  vorl: 

461;  liliiMipenbunit,ib. 

against  lolerat Ion. Ill,  24t. 

Baus.    Peter,    a    celebrated   eali- 

Bible,  the  prohibition  of,  il.  IS  ;  Ta- 

gniplier,  i.  378  ;  iii.  17S~17T, 

riona  yerdoaa  of,  SO— S»  i  tfakUly 

BAij^au,  the  Jesuit,  cDBcenuid  in 

one.  33;  the  OUTetao,  ill.  ISS;  cor- 

rupt .ttte  of  tliB  English,  fbnnorly. 

atprMlon  of  liii  on  hit  trial.  US. 

427:  printtogof,an  arHoleofopen 

Bawikta  Porta,  founded  the  Acca- 

trade,  4^a ;  shamelbl  piaetlcee  in 

demie  of  tbe  Oiiaai  and  aegreti. 

ill.    350  J    MualdMed  binueK    a 

priyilego  of  printing  granted  to  one 

prognostioalor,  ib. ;     hit   nu^lcsl 

Bentley,  40U;  Field's  Fearl  Bible 

devices,  ib. 

alon  of.  into  chapter  and  verse,  4ai. 

BrauoHAsE.lii.  313. 

lb.,  note. 

BlBLIOHAKIA,  1.  t. 

Babsard,  Dr..  hiB  "  Lite  of  Hey- 

lin."iiLJij— an. 

BlBIJ0OBASHE,iii.  343. 

tlior.  il.  636  1    an  in^nt  prodigy. 

lb.  1  pnbliabEd  a  long  liat  of  lU- 

Bibliophile,  iii.  843. 

priuiod  workB,  587  i  Ita  Qite,  lb. 

BioURAfHiCAi.  pniaUcIs,  iii.  491>;a 

JlepMigue  dm  Zetlna.  L  14  :  ac- 

tween BndinuB  and  Erasraut,  US ; 

count  of  hia  deaa.  SOI  i   bla  oon- 

instaueee  of  several,  43T. 

^    duMlohiBfriend.B92jrMdninch 

BiooBAPnr,  painted,  a, Hi.  137—141 ; 

^f  lb.;   anecdoto  relating  to,    389: 

tintpiUUed  Irom  ebronological.  lb. ; 

H   hii- Critical  l*itton»ry,"reniMtai 

H  oniteohiirgctcr.ii.SBa-.ass;  Gib- 

416—418;      domestlB,    430—433, 

customary  among  the  Homans,  434: 

H  cd,  aSB^  hleerron.  388;  Ua  per- 

by  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  lb. 

BiBCH,  Dr.,  bla  great  soryieea  lo  hii- 

^B    ticB.seS— g9«;ehanKe«hI«relWon 

tnr)r,!ll.  383. 

H    Mciw,  3«0  ;  cilraot  from  bis  diary. 

BntKENHEAD,  air  John,  a  newspaper 

■  ib.:  bi>  niethode  of  etndy,  301 1 

great  refaelUon,  L  Hi. 

H  deiirived  of  it,  lb.  1    lomenU   his 

Blace  Cloala,  a  poiitioal  nickname 

^L.  ffant  of  bodla,  tai :  ui«cdMe»  of 

tor  apart/  In  Kuplci,  nL  63. 

A 

i 
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■      404 ;  Domenichino.  Albana.  Gnido, 

CervanteB.  temnlc  of,  L  394 ;  taken 

prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lcpaato, 

ib. 

Cahwhal  Klchelihu,  anecdutei  of. 

rise,  U,  11. 

Chahades.  i.  2D7. 

Cbables  Martel,  his  combat  with, 

Cabixivh.  Sir  Dndley.  Yioc-ChUD- 

berlBin  of  C!i»rlt»  I.,  hia  speech  to 

430. 

of  too  ol  Ihiilr  members  for  Uisfr 

Cbaeles  the  Firet,  acoount  of  Ills  ex- 

pedition into  Spain,  ii.  1—4 ;  anec- 

Caktooks of  BnphUrl.nowitEBiDp- 

dote  of  him  and  Buokipgham,  0; 

toii  CouH.  offered    for    sale,   uid 

boogiil  by  Cromwell,  ii.  331)  nearly 

bis  lore  or  (he  Hne  artg,  327  i  the 

sold  to  Frsnee  Sy  Cbarles  II.,  ib., 

magniflcenCQ  and  tasle  of  his  oonrt 

Date  1  the  i;iillBiy  for  their  reoepllou 

built  by  William  HI.,  ib. 

SS9  1  o«taloKue  of  his  eflerts,  331 

Cathebike  de'  MBDia.  her  belief  Id 

—331 :  an  artiec  snd  a  poet,  831, 

lutrotogy.  iii.  ,14T  1  Binploys  Mool- 

335.aaduole!  influence  of  hiawifc 

Juctoin(rigue  to  secure  the  Blcclion 

OB,  doubled.  33fi  ;  Ills  dlsDilsaal  of 

of  the  DuVo  of  Anion  U)  the  movm 

0fFoUDd,34B. 

Cathahinot,  a  Totmninous  writer. 

il.  SlSi  hIa  slDgulu  Diode  oTpub- 

conduct  on  Iho  death  of  Bucking- 

ham.sm  eccreChistoryofhlmand 

Cadse  and  Pretext.  diatincUon  be- 

tween.to  be  obBscied  by  hlBlorianB, 

latter  a  sullen  bride,  lb.:  his  ad- 

iii.  Uli     koecdoUl  iUustralione. 

dress  to  his  flret  Tarllament,  and 

their  iingndoui  conduct,  149 1  tbcy 

Cjutoh,    the    printer,    bis    earliest 

worm,!.  J5.  noU. 

money  on  Frivy  Seals,  ib. :  on  the 

CUrET,  Dr..  hia  "  Chrenologie  Nove- 

fnilnre  of  the  expedition  to  CaOix 

CEHSEKa  used  to  iwcclen  housee  in 
the  reign  of  EUiabeth.  ii.  38.  note. 

and  his  ParUamcnt.  ib.  i   his  ad- 

Ceksoks  of  books,  designed  to  coun- 

drCM  to  them,  noUcing  the  ImpeMh- 

tencl  the  press,  ii.  aie  ;  origiDuted 

meat  of  Buckingham,  162  -.  Ills  con- 

duct on  ttaatoccaslou  the  beginoins 

of  his  tniuhlei,  493  :  on  the  Com- 

mona'ftjnher  remonstrance  against 

Buckingham,  he  dissolves  his   se- 

ai3i their  treatment  of  oommen- 

cond  ParUamcnt.  497  ;  his  dietresi 

■        tetors  on  the  "Lunad."  ib.i    in- 

for  money,  lb. :  hia  fresh  distresses 

^L      itsneo  of  tile  injnry  done  to  En- 

on  thefallara  of  the  expedilioa  ta 

■      glisli  Uterature  by  the  appointment 

the  Iileol  Rh^,  and  his  expedients 

■      of,asO:neyerrecognisedhyEiiBli*b 

to  raise  money,  las,  taS:  their  ill 

r      law,    sail     regularly   established 

■        nnder  Charles  I..  S23;    olHee  of. 

situation.  163  ;  reJeoU  the  proffered 

advice  of  the  Pre^dent  of  the  Eoey- 

ttcatmenl  of  Millon  by.  ib.;  the 

oOIcfl  lay  dormant  under  Cromwell, 

to  the  Commons,  and  by  them  for- 

321!      revived      and      conUoued 

warded  to  the  king  witliont  penn- 

under Charles  II.  and  James  n„ 

ing,  465;  seerot  measBrea  used  by 

ib.:  anecdotes reUliya  10, 2 S 6— SKB. 

the  opposition,  1S6  i  Bpeeoh  of  the 

king  to  Parliament,  161:  bis  emo- 

CEBE.noNHS.differBnt.smoDgTuious 

tion  on  being  Informed   that  the 

i]atlons,il.  1!— 1}, 

L 
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4113 1  aeb*t»  on  ttif  king's  mei- 
■igf.  IGD:  Eliot's  q>cet:b  Ihrreon, 
*;o  -.  Coke>  mcmorablB  Bpcecli, 
47)  :  the  king  gnnts  hl«  tiwiit  to 
thePetlUODDf  ]ilglit,47S^  popnlu 
rojfridDfH.  470;  preHDtRtlon  Df  tho 
Bcnioiiatrui»,ib.;  the  king's  iion- 
diKt  titUi  the  MHninBtlon  of 
llUEklnghsni. 477 1  vowortbepRr- 
Uimmt  to  milntain  the  ArUeles  of 
Religion  of  tho  lathEUz..  4IS:  tu- 
molt  in  (he  Bouie,  and  dluolutlon 
DrtbeParUBin«it,4fi<l. 

CHAatEB  IlieFUth,  bid  edicts  agiJnit 
the  Befbnned  religion,  Ui.  iii  ;  Lis 
MDdnct  inilusiDed  bf  poUUcBl.iiot 
nll^iu  BiotlveB.  S49. 

Cnjtuxs  tbu  Hlnth.  Mooimt  oT  tho 
death  of.  11.  T—D ;  his  apology  for 
the  massacre  of  St.  BRrtholumew, 
111.  !65 — ISS  ;  hli  cUBTSOtor,  500. 

CsEitRiES,  introduetion  of,  Into  (Trut 
Britain.  U.  Hi ;  loss  and  rein- 
trodOBUon  of,  Ui  the  reign  of  Henrv 
TUr.,  ib. 

ChEis.  oLergymen  proWblted  from 
pitying,  ii.  32:  Kemiwlen's  Mb- 
Bhanloal    Cheei-plRycr,    ill.    384, 


Rgalnettbe  luaof.fb., 
homes  in  London,  lb. 
CHmisTUAB  Prince  at  tlie  Uni 
a.iiSS:  aecDnnt  of  one  al 
laOT,  (b..  not?. 

CBHinomiis,  lii.  SI. 


Chdrobill  abhoFTed  the  oorreetion 

OfbliMSS.,  11.  Sfi. 
OiCEKO  a  poDBter,  i.  ffflj  utnannflic- 

tnnn-  nf  prcfacsi,  71 1  a  coHietor, 

ii.  me  ;  Ills  projected  library,  Ib. ; 

employs  Attlcus  to  prooore  books 

tomb  of  Aroiiimcdca,  lil,  408. 

CniES,  Free,  ehouk  off  the  yoke  of 
ftndal  tyranny,  i.  184. 

Claibo'Ii  Uademoiselle.  anecdote  of, 
1.291. 

CtiBKBOOB  Honse,  hirtory  of  its 
CTecthm.  ili.  lao — 1|il :  popularly 
called  DoDkirk  Htmse.  oi  Tangier 
Ball,  ISO:  satire  on  the  building 
of.  no-,  existing  remains  of,  191. 


CtASStCAi,  learning.  U.  3... 

CUtTts,    his    reOBODi    fbr    mSofi 
Chl^ltiDnlty,  Ii.  taa,  434, 1 
inlnjdnelion  of,  ii 


land.  11.30:  use  ol 
CcKTRKTiAH,H,,hiiEng1llhDI 

CooK'naHTiNQ  tn  Ceylon,  I.  If 
Omthb,  Introduction  of.  into  EiW 
II.  a:tl ;  made  tksbion 
by  the  l^rkleb  k 
InTectiTci     and     poetical 

OOFTEE-BOUSEI, 

Paris,  ii.  S2I;  Iroprovemcnti  Is, 
lb.;  the  first  in  England,  K)  i 
sbut  vp  by  proclnmation.  ib. ;  aad 

Core,  or  Ooofc,  Sir  ^nard,  hli  unit 
picaijine  book,  bli  Mannal.  or  Koii 
Ufom,  it.  &1<I :  his  USS-feliedoi 
Ills  deatb,  Ib. :  yet  to  be  teoonied. 


allianors.  i^. ;  liii  dis-        t 
grace,  Ell;  dlspma  between  torn        I 
and  Ms  vHe.  Lady  Hatton.  coa-         | 
Oeniing  the  mairlage  of  bit  dangh-         | 
ler,  CJ3;  cuiieni  letter  of  adTicet«        , 
Ladj  Hatton.  for  her  deiVnce  be- 
n)retheCouniia.S34:  hli  diaghter 
marTied  to  Lord  VQllen.  and  Cote 
reinstated,  M9 ;  hb  danghter'sbad 
conduct,  lb.  1   his  death.  ESO;  hii 
Tituperatlvo  style,  ib.  j  Lfi  condnet 
toRawlelgh.ssi ;  hii aljectnes hi 
dlfgrace.GIl;  pricked  as  sheriir. to      I 
exclude  him  from  Fsrllunenl,  UI. 
440  1   eludes  the  appcdDtment  bf 
encepling  to  the  oatb.  448.  ' 

Core,  Mr.  aement,  a  vialent 
lion  leader  In  the  aecoiid 
nent  of  Charles  I.,  ill.  49S, 

CoiiEHmnB,  method  pnrened 
In  his  remRrkiblo  poUHctd 
tlons,  ill.  S68. 

CoLLEcnoNB  Of  bookt,  am 
rus;  of  engravings, 

COLLECTOR  of  books,  i.  1 — g  ;  ( 

of  himself,  as  one  of  Uio  ' 
AiicUIon,lD;  Aristotled 


plunder.  ilL  SH — 31>. 
COLLiMB,  Anthony,  t 

books,  ill,  IS;  a  free-SMnk«r.  Il 
tbo  friend  of  Loclce,  iSt 
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CoBiraitLB  Thomu  impromptn      t 

■       Uon  of  norlhera  iMitios  on.  131 : 

ten  under  his  portrail,  i.  tSS. 

CoKNEi.iija    Aonipp*,    aconsed     of 

■         tiBetl  by  t]l«  Bc>Dius,lb.;  8.1yiitor 

magio.  i.  5T 1  his  dog  nippoied  to 

Botii'i  prologue  to  oae,  tHi;  opi- 

bo  a  demon,  JB  j  hi»  belief  in  de- 

monMii.  !B3. 

bonl«.dGh«-ardi.  ISl-Hfi^anec. 

CoRMtEKT.  Theodore,  a  great  adio- 

COBFDB  Cnram  plBya  at  Chester,  i. 

■     OOMFiTBonlveniUyiiwiIiuiatrHenn' 

3931      at    Kendal.    111.    443,   acd 

■       IU.ofFf«lM,LHl. 

■  0«miiEs,  notice  Of.  i.ses. 

OosHETiCB.  use  of,  by  the  ladiea  of 

lheEllMbethanBge.i.3JJ. 

orCh»rle.I„4sB,  4ST, 

esi  use  of  model. in,  88;  TBrioaa 

CouKTBT    gentlemen,   tbefr   fonnet 

modes  ot.  BKd  by  ct1«brmud  st>- 

thoni.  so— 9J  ;  puilim  tor,  «hi- 

OonndM'.  mention  of  hl<  grmd- 

biudby  wmcautluin,  EISS — Ht. 

fiithei-«  oondnrt  as  one  of  the  body. 

CONDE.  g«it  rrinoc  or,  expert   in 

Dh^™*er,ib. 

CosrHERES  fle  la  rMsion,  L  Ssa. 

CODHTBT  roidcna.  oj^nion  of  Justice 

GS ;  by  tUe  SominelUiM  «nd  Ke.1- 

tiou  to  compel  a,  ib.  i   and  pro. 

.    ceedhigs    to     the    Star    Chamber 

Bgilmit  the  dl»bedient.  SGS— 36B  i 

(Me  upon,  by  Sir  Ricliatd  Fan- 

8t.  Beraimi,  it.;   other  inrtnooea. 

CouBT  of  w'ardj  and  Llwrtes.  li.  1 BB. 

■liting  ttom  ■  dungo  of  meuiing 

in  the  coo™  of  time.  74  i  Krioua 

CBEinoN  of  the  Worid,  preebe  date 

ticBl  economlits,  TS;    iUonnUTi! 

ot  L  aos. 

nneedoU  of  Gtintranel,  a  Hpiuil»li 

CBeniLLOV,  Us    cnditon   attached 

U.bop,  79. 

(he  proceeds  of  his  tragedy  of  CaCi- 

CoBBTASTiHE,  motiva  ot  hia  aeknow- 

Knc.  1.  408  :  deem  of  Louie  XV. 

CKiTLca  may  poaaesB  the  art  of  Judg- 

iaftae«l into  b;  Kholan,  L   IM, 

ing  without  the  power  of  ejteeutioo. 

i.  407  :  AhbS  d-Aubignae  and  CSia- 

.      flanmovERST,  Eileary,  that  of  (he 

pelaine  quoted  a*  iii«taac«s,  lb. 

Cunosa.  Periodical,  see  LrrEBABi 

between    Beneddta    AletJoa    and 

JonBaALS.1.  13—11!  sketches  of 

amongst   the    ancieaCa.    34  —  37.- 

lavished  on  uch  olher  by  learned 

effect  of,  upon  authors.  409. 

CooEEBV  and  ooOki  of  the  aDdanU. 

CDilnence.  iii.  309;  rusons  ftir  hl» 

ii.  )16  ;  Ef^ooompoMdio  praiKQf, 

delay  in  nuning  a  auMessor,  »»S, 

Athenxiu.aiT— «S9ith«deiiierlty 

toniKBHASK,  George,  oariona  mm 

ot  the  cooto,  343  i  wrileps  on,  354  i 

ancddolM.  lilt. 

CiM,  the  Abbe,  an  envoy  of  the  Em- 
peror's in  Poland,  Iii.  3S0;  seised 

1.   33  i    deHeient  in  conTeraiUon, 

D'AouESSEAC.    the    Chancellor,    his 

^. 

I 

adtice  lo  hli  son  on  the  atndf  of 

liiBtorr,  m.  IIS. 

Dance  of  Death,  iii,  311— US. 

DATITE,  otiglii  of  hli  Infsrno.  dia- 
Dnlua  oa.  U.  131  -.  the  eniirt  worlc 
Uuthlc.  Ib.i  VMon  of  Alberico 
BDppoBed  to  be  borrowed, 439  :  and 
preUbly  re»d  by  Danw,  ib.i  hia 
onginalltj  vlndicnt^d,  4?a  i  the 
true  origin  of  the  Inferno,  liT,  ■ad 


oalaoky  days,  ib.,  note. 

Dbatb,  aneodotes    rehiti 

desth  of  many  dining 


Humaigne,  iii.  JOOi  rcHeollonl  on 
deMIi,ib.i  BDHdoteaof  Om  death 
of  nme  celebrated  penona.  201, 
S03  ;  eSect  of  the  eonUiiual  cou- 
BlderatloD  of,  309;  Lad;  Gethia'B 


gular 


n,  ib. : 


for,b)rM 


aDTlir. 


'  i  opinion 

20T  i  penonifleationj  of,  among  the 

anclenCa,  «0S,tuidnota;  GotldiiTG- 

presentations  of,  309. 

DEDiCATiosa,  curloiu  anocdotea  00Q> 

"  11 ;  prioe  fttr  the 


.  of  •  play, 3 


dedicj  .    _.. 

hlmieir.  compnacil  by  a  patnni. 
praeticeofEllcauabSettlo  with  re- 
gard to,  339  i  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  to  Cromwell, ib-i  altered  at 
the  BealotatloB,  ib.t  to  CartUnal 
Slchelieu,  940  -,  Dryden-a,  ib. :  In- 
genSoUE  one  b;  Sir  SlmoD  Degee, 

I)E  Foe,  Lis  honour  qoeationed  aa  to 
the  publication  of  BoUniOD  Crusoe, 
il.  374  ;  probably  Btruak  by  Stecle'e 


denco  of.  iiith  Louia  XI V. 
elognoniy.  1. 148. 

riELiH<tDENT9,  a  Convenient  ibtoId- 
tJoHATy  phraae,  iii.  SA. 

Descaktes,  pencouted  (br  Ilia  opi- 
nions, I.  39 :  rilent  In  mixed  com- 
pany, 101 1  Mi  descrlptiou  of  hla 
li&  iu  Ameterdsm.  113. 

DEscHimoKa,  local,  when  prolonged 
tedlou,  III.  1  i  Bolleaa's  orltli^sms 


on,  1,  2 ;  inefllclanoy  of,  inetanced' 
by  a  piusette  from  Pliny.  ' 
ample  of  elesaot,  in  a  hod 
Franceaca  de  Oa^tello,  s. 

DESCiurTiVE  Fomiu,  general  reoiiiiEi 
on,  I.  311 :  race  of.  confined  too 
object,  lb.  i  titles  of.  and  notioea  i 
teteral  of  these,  343.  S43. 

Des  Uaizsauz,  a   French  refligi 
iii.ia;  hlal.lfeofBayle.M^noUi 
of  hia  literary  life,  IS — 19;  .teihenj: 
ColUna    beqaoatha    hia    US5.   - 
19  :  rellnquitheB  them  to  Collinali 
widow.  3D  (    correapondenee 
eeming,  19 — 3i. 

Desuabets,    hia    comedy   of  IU 
"  Vialonnniree,"  iL  ts. 

He  Behiuw.  Introduced  the  i 
tlon  of  the  mulberry  tree  ai 
norm  Into  France,  ii.  liS; 
tion  to  iuB  aehcmei,  ib.  i  snppond 
by  Henry  IY.,Ib.:  medal  ttni&U. 
honour  of  hii  memory.  15S. 

DESTKUcnoH  of  books  and  HSS.  If 


itinople.  by  thi    _ 

'    47  1  bnming  of  X^ 

if  Irish  and  Uexfcaiii 

ia  regarding, 


I  of  many  of  lady 


by  Qre  and  sliipi 
D'EWES.  Sir  Symo 

extracta  &om  hia  Diary,  434, 43t.-. 
DiABT,  of  t,  Hnater  of  the  C 
nlea.  ii.  1 
deSnition  of  a.  ib. ;  Colonel  B 
wood'a,  aiiS;  kept  by  31tu>,  II 
Alfred'i,  307 :  Trlnce  Ecnry't,  t 
Edward  YI.'i.  ib.i  kept  by  Ju 
II.,  308 1  Bsoolly  kept  by  Jieadt 
famiUei.  309 1  kept  by  Snill  a 
Horace  Walpole,  lb.;  reooiimeiM 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  . 
Francia  Baoon,  Ib. ;  Oohe'e,  J 
Camden's.  3IOi  of  Wi  Syma 
D'Ewea.  ib.;  Baxtefl,  311  i  ■ 
thoughtful  diapositlon  i^Tlng  i 
'-  "e  keeping  of  a  diary, ' 


^^^ 
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DiABiEB.  Beligiooi,  Ui.  43S. 

caused  tbe  publication  of   mimy 

MS.  playa,  lb. 

Baauage.SBOi  of  ft-.  Jolmaoa,  ias. 

DttESB,  eoatUnesB  of,  in  the  reigns  of 

DiGoEd,  Sir  Dudley,  a  violent  oppo- 

EUiabelH,  James  I.,  and  Cbarles  I., 

gilimi  leftder  in  Cbarka  I.'s  Kcond 

among  tbe  Englisb,  iL  S93  ;  learnt 

committed  to  tbe  tower,  451. 

by  them  In  the  Netlierlands,  ib. ; 

Du^Ai'iDATiojis  oTMaS,— SwiMamo- 
scBirra. 

stalates  agalniit,  lb„  note ,  term,  of, 
aB4,  note,  SSB— 2B8  i  anecdotes  of, 

DixsEs    bom,    vuiatlODS    of,     In 

different  timehil.  34,35. 

Drunkaess,  tbeir  dilferent  cbarac- 

DiBHEH  puties,  Boman  limiUHon  of 

terisfios.  il.  aae ;  ■■  A  Delieate  Diet 

tlie  nnmber  of  guests  »1,  il.  »4B. 

for." ib..  note;  toasts  of,  SOO.  and 

DiscovEBiEs  InliterBtnre  and  eojeniw. 

note. 

BptHude  In.  obtained  by  stodiona 

Du  Clos.  origin  of  bi.  fairy  talc  of 

men,  lil.   ign  ;    Uluatrttive  uneo- 

Ae^on  and  Zirphile,  and  aoconnt 

dOtei.  4U9— 413. 

of  bis  satirical  piebce  la  It,  11. 

DiviHiTV,  aoholaatie,  i.  80,  SI;  enri- 

ons  aoooimts    and    ipecitneus  of. 

ai~6i. 

turea  on,  i.   40;i— 406  i    satirical 

DoDD's  ChHrch  Hialorj  of  England, 

inedsla,iii.lS(l-160. 

iiL283. 

DHA0ON8,  otigm  of  Ibo  old  Moriai  of, 

Eclectic  Scbool  of  Art  founded  tiy 

tbeCaraeel.ii.4Pl,note. 

Dbama.  anecdotea  of  the  early,  ii. 

Edward  the  Fourth,    to  what  he 

40—43  :  Uexicu.  Jb.  i  aeoootit  of 

owed  big  crown, 1.2G1. 

a  curlouB  drama,  enlitled  Techoo- 

KCLISaAw,  Dr.,  hia  political  Itbela,  ii. 

tamia,  or  the  Marriaga  of  tba  AM*, 

357.  note;  is  murdered  In  Holland, 

43 — tS  :  account  of  one  written  by 

a  madman,  48. 

EtiEABHTH,    qneen,    1.    !64 ;    her 
amours,  468 ;  wished  to  be  thought 
beautiful  by  all  the  world,  ib. ;  her 

1 of  poUUeal  feeling,  ii.  377  :  by  the 

habits  iludloiu,    but   not    of  tbe 

^  mob  condiiat  oannd  a  prociamn- 

geallBSt  kind,  SB*  ;  her  wrlUng. 

H  tion  by  Edward  VL  agamBt  Eag- 

aB7  ;  ber  edacatiOB  jeverely  oiassi- 

^B   Uxb  Interludea,  fee,  ib. :  tbOBe  on 

ing,  tB4-i87  ;  her  able  manage- 

■p     and  apeclmena  of  one,  S71i— 381; 

ment  of  her  parllanienla,  ii.  179— 

'           proceedinga    against  in  the  Star 

ISB  i  lift  conduct  regarding  tha 

Bncccssion.  iii,  32B:  her  treatment 

Dbahatic  Annala. — See  Dbauatio 

of  Jsmea  I..  SflB ;  ber  proelamation 

Works.   SoppreBsiooof thedrama 

against  excess  In  apparel,  17(1. 

during  tbe  civil  warn  of  Cbarlea  1., 

ELIOT,  Sir  John,  a  riolent  oppodtion 

leader  in  Charles  l.'s  second  Far- 

at  that  time,  and  at  tbe  period  of 

liament,  iii,  46S  i  his  speech  on  the 

impeaehment  of  Buekingbam,  453] 

against  tbe  stage,  ass  i  cnntorn  of 

violent    Bgalntt    Buckingham    in 

Parliament.  469-471 :  bis  colleo- 

Uon  of  satires  against  him,  ib. ;  a 

■     pressed   in  16*8,  lb. ;    ordinanoa 

leader  in  the  last  FarUameut  of 

H     asainsltl.estres,3e8:p!ayienaot«> 

Charles  I.,  474~4I». 

^m    ib.:  Cox'B  ■'drolleriea,"ieTi  pcU- 

lard-s  absolation.  i.   14fl  :   buried 

^B    tiODB  against  Ibe  drama,  9SS  i  tita 

iHlhAbe]ai'd,Ri.;  afinelady,  147i 

^B  ,  player's  petition  in  ftvour  of,  ib.  i 

H  «ecccily  acted  at  QoUand  Hnasc, 

original  letlen  of,  148, 

i 

Df.il.  31. 

EvouBB  PoetTj,  scKRwlj  knowB  in 
Pnii«  In  IS14.  iil.  133 ;  igaemuM 
ot  diiplaffd  bf  Qiudria 
BIrtory  of    Poetry    "    "" 

CviiBATisc.  nriy  origin  mnunig  the 
EppliBot,  1.  43.  not*. 

£vnKAVi7ia8.  flrsl  coUtctkni  of, 
under  Lonis  XIY..  by  Colbert,  i.  7 ; 
M)ll«iing  of  engnred  portr^t* 
DriglnatedttwwnlcofGmigcr,  IS. 

Bpitafu  on  Cirdloal  Biohelim,  by 
tria  protege.  Boiuerftde,  L  St ;  by 
MlebrnUd  pcimat  on  tbemielves. 
411 ;  on  PblHp  I.,  4T1 :  on  Bolls', 
thfl  Aittbor  of  Hodlbru,  iL  &4B. 

Bbiata.  remarkabli  uucdoten  oon- 

EBBONEDUS  peoptr  niines,  gtrai  in 

fiireien  anUion,  1.  337.  uidnole. 

EnuDETrE,  Court,  reBeettou  on  its 
rise  knd  plograi,  il.  1S4 :  Cmrm  of, 
otMsrved  between  tbe  EagUsh  un- 
busedon  and  Gudlnil  Richdieu, 
199 ;  creation  of  a  muter  of  Iha 
oereinoniM,  \Si  ;  abmrd  pnneUlios 
«f.  Ulnstrsted  ftom  Ihe  Djuy  of 
Kr  John  Frnett,  l»»—W*. 

EvELVK,   hia  modo  of  oompositlon, 

Bylii.   lEIi    Ills  dengn  Or  aims 
of  Koyil  Society.  411,  and  note. 

Etehtb  which  hHTe  not  happened. 

EioaxHirniCATinK.   by  the   Popea. 

dresdfBl  consfqnmces  of,  il.  R4. 
FAiBrAX  Pmpen,  ourinoi  dlMOvery 


Fathfak.  Sit  ThomBi.  aneodolM  of 

bim  and  bia  funlly,  il.  4«1— 4T4. 
Fame,  conleinned, 
FAiOLtAB  ipinu. 


Bndent.  rcprehcnrible,  but 


premiled  in  the  rei^  ol 


Til  and  TUI..  11.  30. 
Tbatt  OtPoDlf,  U.  11. 

EKtroH.  JoliD.'tbB  a 
Dukeol 
Ibr  Uh  act.  ii 
LoDdon  in  trlDiuph.  31 


tniDk.3T5;  lilftory  of  the  R 
able  KTllten  paper  tOanA  Id  Ui  UK, 
lb.,  note;  aniwer  to  a  Uintt  uT 
;  poem  addTHied  to 


lb.;  virdibfp,  ISS; 
ptiyileged  to  rob  on  the  bi«liiny, 
ib. ;  anecdote  of  Geoffrey,  I^ordof 
CoToatry,  ib. ;  antcdote*  of  tli 
abuse  of  feudal  rlghu  and  pomi 


Fli:CIlEKE,  llterary.ili.  3 


a  aiftmX  d 


divinity,  lb.  g  i 


ing,  ib. 
FiBE-wosKs,  not  knoim  to 

ii.  IS;  their  cpooh,  II :  _..^__  . 

with  tbo  FlorenllDn  aad  Slmmat, 

lb. :  their  nae  pasHa  to  Bowt,  tt.i 

exblbition  of  at  Pb^.  Ig. 
FLAT-DRACOira,  ii,  aas. 
Flea,  ccdieoiicin  of  poems  on,  i.MI> 
FLOiiAi.  gifts,  mttahEld  by  Ui*  C>r^ 

tools  of  Tonloiue  thno  MoynahT  " 

French  poet.  i.  4S7. 
Ftoeorao,    a  disouaaion    OD,  M 
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Oloncd  Rogn  Awham  to  wrtle  hU 

■Doii^  ase— aw :  lii.  Meoani  of  thu 

pfTpi"Ttioiii  for  the  idege  of  Ru- 

FliOWERs  and  Fniiii,  fnitt  at  the 

OEOTDREfl    signiflcaot,  Med  b,  the 

reirao  anil  EVBlyn.  ib-i  Hartlib, 

anoietilB  and  by  modem  M«ipDU. 

tana.  11.110,  nolB. 

Oe-teiin,  Lady  Once,  hr>r  alitoe  in 

peraoiH.    16t  i    origin    of,  dlBtin- 

pspera    coUected    and    pnbUabed, 

galthi^    br    their    DHmes.    136  : 

under  the  title  of  Reliqulicr  OotM- 

nlanic.  S71 1  oharaoter  of  the  book. 

156.  157. 

ib, :  Congtwe'e  landitorj  linea  on. 

F01U1BIUB9  and  Hctiona,  poliUiu]  uid 

religious.   Hi.  Hi  i   historical  m- 

itsnoei,    1«— 1(0;    hterary,    iii. 

B  huabaad.  «7S. 

Ghosts,  theory  of,  Ul,  387,  IBS. 

QiAKnanE,  hit  Hiilory  of  Baplca.  iii. 

hirtnrf  Df,<,  ISB.note. 

FoacoLO,   Ugo,   his   opinion  on  the 

IKB  ;  died  In  the  dtadel  of  Tnrln. 

GinaoK.  hia  mode  of  atndy  ojeful  to 

sludenw.  ii.  89. 

FRiEHDaaiPs  of  liieriiy  nwn.  Int*- 

Stichambor/ii,iJ3, 

reating  anecdote,  of.  U.  BS-S9. 

the  lOSlh  PsBlm,  i.  aaSi  acconnt 

lighlning,  il.  413. 

of,  by  Xenophon .  ib.  j  mmtioned 

FsESOH  KETOLimotr  ■  comnKntaiy 

by  aovcral  indent  writeri,  ih. ;  nae 

ontheEiiEUBti.lU.  IBS. 

of,  BnlferBBl  in  tba  9th  ceMnry, 

FbondeIi'rb.  or^ranlEed  bv  Cudinal 

deEet».iii.S3. 

employed  on  great  and  aolemn  o(>. 

FnoGERa,  a  wealthy  fiunlly  of  mer- 

FiTHEnAt.  Imnoota  paid  to  their  kings 

fling  of,  asi;  flepriyation  of,  a  mark 

by  the  Goths  and  HnnB,  t.  1U5. 

by,    ih.  >     used    for    aeoret    cor- 

own  opiaiona,  1.  SS;   hli  annota- 

tloiiionTai»o.ii.4»4. 

oarrjingthe  hawk.  aSB;  formerly 

forbidden  to  judeea,  ib.;  stognlar 

OAUtira.  ■  BTdversal  pMsion,  i.  ISI  j 

in  the  Denny  Bunily.SSB. 

Glove-monet,!.  J3S. 

oflheEut,  lS9,lS9i  theanOente, 

Gdff,  T)iDma<,  ■  tragic  poet,  speoi- 

iDcna  of  hia  worka,  ii.  43. 

»7M,ih. 

GoHDOLnins  of  Tenice,  doacription  of 

OABDEKt,    tnediRntI,  U.  ISt,  nole; 

Ihrir  chanting  tlievcnea  of  Tasso 

■nd  Ari(sio,i.  sas. 

flowm,  161—167. 

GouGii.  the  aotiqaaiy,  anecdote  of. 

GAB,  origin  of  the  word.  lU.  »8a. 

ill.  319. 

QAiToir.Edninnil.hii  pleasant  nolea 

Gbai,  Iom  of  bla  HSS..  ii.  161. 

upon  Don  Qdsatoand  other  norks. 

Gutmus.  aoeonnt  of  hli   life   and 

i.l3B.note. 

Blndlea,!.  li»,  180. 

GEMABA. — See  Talmdd. 

Genius. IneqnalitleE  of.l.  83;  men  of, 

Gtmnpas  and  GWbidline*  ilL  80. 

Oekbieb.  Sir  Balthazar,  a  (wnt1d«n- 

GniBKnT,  Ibritold  the  French  Rero- 

tial  agent  of  the  Dote  of  aoolc- 

lotion.  Ui.  300. 

ihghun.  iL  968 :  aotioes  of  hie  He- 

GuicciAKDiai.  hie   hiitory  porthn- 

i 

L 

. M 

■ 

Hdupdkey,  Duke,  origin  of  the  [flinw 
HURD,  Biahop,  his  piupoaed  book  t 


Jakes  the  First  gave  credit  to  phy- 

hls  flliiLraater  fur  vcit,  ISG:  diatin- 
goiahed  ta  Queen  JamM,  402  i  b\3 
«abu>Bdor'9  speech.  Ki  ;  cl'oali- 
nras  of  hla  conrt.  <b.  (  hi)  elTi^iui. 
Qa07.  ib'  i  his  geDpral  oharacter.  lb, ; 
M»  imbecility  In  his  amiisementB, 
4(11 !   h!!i  pcdHntry,  IDS  ;   account 


IiJAD,  in  ■  not-shell,  i.  STB. 

iHAQE-EitEAKERB,    proolamBliOD     b; 

Mlzabeth  against,  ill.  3Ti.  3TB. 

rMiTATuBB,  masterly,  i.  3I8,  261. 

laiTATTDNS.  of  Oceco,  i.  BT,  Le 
Dmn's  religioue  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
ib.;  Sannazarin^'B  poem  de  Purla 
rirffinia,  ss ;  AmmUuB  au  ancient 
imitator  of  Sallnst,  lb.;  modem, 
Ib.i  Arabian  anecdote,  69. 

IMITATIONS  and  Similarities,  Foellcal, 
Tariou^  Bod  coiiouB  instances  of,  ii. 


Index,  of  prohibited  books,  11.  lie  ; 
Expnrgatory,  ib--,  Gongregatioa  of 
tlip.  lb. ;  reprinted  by  the  heretics 
nith  annntatiOBS.  SIT;  elTectof.ln 
raising  tile  sale  of  booics,  ^19. 

Indexes,  Fuller's  obserratlotu  on,  1. 

iHcmaAMi.    and    forged    Etruscan 

antiijaes.lll.  3DT. 
Inido  Jones,  big  eiceellent  maoliinery 

fur  exhlbltlDE  masquea,  ill.  I "  " 
Ink.  inferiority  of  modern, 
various  kinds  anciendy  nset 

eatablishment    of,    at 

'-    ■    -     ■     --T;fljrt 


education  of  his  children,  ib,;  big 

conduct  towards  his  wife.  334 — 3aT. 

James  tbe  Second,  kept  a  diary,  il. 


jASsr.Nisra.the  Methodists  of  France, 
i.  379;  cause  a  Bioeraphical  Dlc- 
lionary  to  be  complied,  deroted  to 
their  cause.  In  opposition  to  that  of 
L'Aiocat,  ib.  i  specimens  of  this 
diotionary,  373,  574;  tiidr  curses 
uever  "  lapsed  legacies,"  3TS. 

valuable  li«m  tbe  time  of  MahoraeE, 


proceeding  of,  ib.;  laeitnmity  of  the 
Spaniards  altributi 
dotesconceming,  i( 
of,by  OroWo,  167. 

iHTEHFEBAIiaB  In  Btl 

Intboducers  at  exot 

&o.,ll.  ISKUT. 
Ibei^asd.  W.  H.,  his  Sbakesperiau 

ibrgcries,  i.  137,  note. 
tsABDLLA-docODB,  origin  of  term,  I. 

iFALiAss,  their  national  genius  dm- 
matlo,  11.118. 

ItALLAH  HlSTOBIANS,  Hi. 

Italic  letter.  inlrodocUur 
fbmerly  called  the  Aldi 
jAGaDEBi£,  ill  an. 


JocnLAn  Pkeachers.  i.  SSl^ii^^S. 
JoDELLE.  EtiennE.  the  flrst  author  of 

JOHnaoN.Dr.,  hia  originnl  Memoran- 
dum of  Hints  for  the  Lift  of  Pope, 
il.  3  SO— a  S3. 

JoNSON,  Ben,  Fnller^  cbaraotcr  of,  i. 
390;  his  arri^nce,  3S1  ;  liis  Ode 
on  the  ill  rcceptioa  of  his  play  of 
"  The  Newlnn"  quoted,  83)  i  Owen 
Feltham-s  Ode  in  reply,  383 ;  iian- 
dolph's  Consolatory  Ode  to,  3BBi 
his  poem  on  tranalatlon.  U.  sul; 
employed  on  court  masques,  iii.  0 — 

JosSFii  Vella,  pretended  to  bnvo  re- 
covered seveatcea  of  t)iD  liHt  books 
of  Llvy,  i.  I3EI  i  patronised  by  Uie 
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JocKXALi.—See    LiTERABV    Jam- 

»a8  i  hoMwrt  ■till  eonferred  on,  in 

KAI.S. 

Gt^rmony.ib.:  imluiawu  bdu^  the 

Spain,  ih.  -.  In  Knglnod  nevw  »- 

Jumuuti  Cambati,  BBudoUe  of.  1. 

lemnl;  crowned.  457 ;  Bklvj  ot  li 

England,  ib. 

K™.»,  TOBtTk  Of  St.  ChryK«IOB>OT, 

I.AzKAaiasi,iii.  g«. 

1.  IIS;  urillliietobeBKIwl.  bDtaot 

l-ixa.  diuuitic  iHdB-pIar.il- 19«- 

■orpaBsiJ.  1H-,  dKtdulti  at,  ib. : 

OBUH,  Ui.  142,  143. 

■BdotDr.  JobMODon.WS:  dirim 

I^ARVEi)  non,  p«i«Dtionaf.LI7; 

thronea.  lai  i    inecdotoi  oC.  and 

BDthor  of  three  Ubliotht^au.  tht 

the  dreg!  of  Uie  popnlsce  in  «m- 

Uulvemelle  M  Hutorique,  Cbwtle. 

qoered     cooolriM.     W8 1     fimeral 

f                              hoiMrar.  pud  to.  bj  the  Gotlia  Bod 

Le  PevBE.  Kicbolu.  editton  «(  Ui 

worm  b;  l>4ielet  du  Fntaaf.iiL 

K»1I.  Colonel,  origiul  of  the  horrid 

tele  of.  relJlcd  \>!  Hume,  iii,  148. 

Leqemcs.  origin  of.  L  at  i  GaMn       1 

I 


e.  eiutomwy  un 
of  ndori 


ing  the 


81  i  uwd  b^Ilie  iB-itneval  tuBbc^, 
ib. :  destined  nith  PaganinD,  lb. ; 
preiiiled  at  Borne.  83  ;  an  eraenUal 
duty  under  the  tinperora,  ib- ;  prac- 
tJBfd  In  viery  koona  eouQtrjr,  lb, 
Knox,  John,  hli  Uachiavelii 


;  hie  D) 


mtole- 


Tation,  HiL  -,  his  predtstloi 
Lakbb.  Dr.,  a  magician,  mnrdered 


2TJ, 


I>A  HoTHE  Lg  Vaier.  a  great  qunter, 

li.4]T. 
hxxFS,  PerpetnaLl.  itSi  pouihility 

of.  ib.  I  KoiiGrDCiiiiB,  lb. 
La  Kek,  I.  S»7. 
I^TIHER.  Blihop.cnuiDaisFRnaDB  bf, 

'  --.d  note;  bin  youthftil  hia- 


t.  Mar/  tbe  E^jfH*'.  It- 


Ui. 
LzsoLBiau  Fasnoi.lui "  lUtbodi 
pool  ktadiST  l'Iliataln,~  iii.  311  i 
bis  pMuliar  chanwtcr.  ib.:  himoT 
of  hii  KKthodc,  Iti.  lit,  and  MM 
Ib.i  )a>lttaarThistaT7,3*4i  ake- 
liever  in  alchymya  iib »  bu  pdjlJ- 

Le  Kaiw,  anecdote  of,  i.  39 1. 

Leo  tlie  Tanlii,  motfvn  of  hit  |ii). 

Jmted  alUaiiM  agaioH  tbe  Tuti, 

iU.  US. 
L'EaTRAiniE.   1 

partj  wnta  &r  Chariea  II,  i.  IHi 

hia  JEtop-a  Fabloa,  UO, 
Letthki  oa  Cachet.  JBreotBd  tr 


^^^F                           Index. 

V-  Owt  of  tb«   P«totin8  Apollo  de- 

^b  Blroyed   by   Pope  Gregorr   VUI.. 

can  antiquities,  ib.;  the  fulao  De- 

orotalt    of   iBidore.  aos;    In    the 

^      JmbIm.  ib.i  datiuction  of,  under 

prayer-book  of  Columbui,  Ib.i  in 

tbe  Virsil  of  FeWareh,  ib,  i  by  the 

tfaearkofNo*li.3D8t  Irlib,  belbre 

Dultfl  da  la  VaUiire,  3*8 ;  by  Lau- 

the  Flood,  ilLi  Adunrt,  ib.;  mo- 

dem opinion  on  their  BHlity.  Ul. 

LiTEBABi  Frlpndihlps.  ii.  il-S8. 

doi«  of,  L  :bd,  am. 

LicHra,  in  pnbbo  Ubraiia,  ordered 

Varillas.    tlie    French    Listorlan, 

in  Francs  bj  CbBrka  V..  i.  <! ;  ob- 

Ib.i  enppowHl  by  Gcoalli  Carreii, 

]»tiODW.T. 

bnl  afterward.  diMovort-d   to    be 

Lilly.  Iho  astroloKia-.  nodcpe  of.  i. 

IbH.  Ib.[  Du   HBldo-i   aeconiil  of 

China  eoiii[riled,  113;  Diraberger'a 

exqalXte  rogue  ib. 
XiiPtH-nAMMATic  worta»  1'  28B. 

FiiKhal,  hlB  work)  at  hit  death 

LiPgics.  JdMdb.  hii  opiBbmi  on  tole- 

amounting  to  aiit  pages,  ib.;   by 

LrrnnAMi  Blunden.  a  p^  of  leii- 

GtBBarloI*ti,ib.i  forgcriel  of  Tea- 

coarspbloal.  i.  SOSj   IntUmco  of 

tamtinte  Politlnnea,  ib.;  prelendeil 

curioni,  8SU— S»J. 

BelOsmlQ.  lb,;  by  Annin)  Tittrto, 

1.ITGBAHI  Contmvcrey.  ipeeiBicna  of 

ib.i    by  JoMl*  Vella,  «l,o    pre- 

Lnlher'B  modt  of  munnpoR,  i.  SOS  -. 

CulriB'smocHiotof.soBi  B«a  IniJ- 

tateeCalvln'iatylein.SlO;  0)dDiaa 

Medina    Cond^.    136;    by   Qe^go 

Of  Bishop  Bedell  on.  ib,;  coodnrtof 

the  fathen  in,  ib. :  gioKmcsi  i>«d 

trcland'e,  lb. ;  by  a  learned  Hindu, 

m.  Slli  of  the    NominilisW  uid 

ib.;  anecdoKaeoncaming,  us. 

KesliBli,  31S. 

LrrEBxRrF»ihiotis.ii,  lUi»ppliinBo 

with  tbs  JoaiDKl  de  »i&vnas,  by 

given   10  a  wort  rappowd  to  be 

DenlB  de  Sallo,  counKllor  in  the 

mitt™  br  t.  cBlebmted  ibbb,  ib,: 

Parliament  of  Paria,  IS ;  Noovelleg 

ae  la  KSpnbUque  dea  LtttrH.  pnb- 

the  faihion.  114;  Spenger'B  Faeria 

Ifehad  by  Bayle  in  158t-oon«noed 

Qncra  becntdB  ooe.ih-i  the  Irana- 

by  Bernard,  and  aftcrwardB  by  Baa- 

lation  of  Greek  tragediei,  a.  ib.;  of 

de  Sfavana,  IS;  Le  Clere'j  Blbli- 

timeof  Charleil.,ib.;  of  Chorie. 

IL,  aad  of  more  looaBTi  timM.  ib. 

Choi^,  and  Audenne  et  Modeme, 

lATESAXT  FolliM.  fnitmicea  of  *■' 

ib.;  Apo«tolo  Zeno'B  Giomale  do 

Ll(te™tId'IUll«,ib.i  BlbllofhiqBa 

Germanlqne,  l«i  BIbliothtiine  Brt- 

taunique,  Ib. ;  Journal  firltanntque 

anwdot*  of  a  roaUoiou  one,  ib.i 

by  Maly.  jmi.,  I« ;  Meinoliif  dee  Tni- 

Toox,  lb.,  Journal  Litl<.;roire.  ib,; 

— 80J. 

LiTEHAKT  Foreen*B,  br  »r.  Beriten- 

8tateoftheRepobUoofL«lcT.,tlie 

hoot,  a  letter  from  Peelc  to  Mar- 

bealeaily  English, lb,;  monthly,  ib. 

low,  i.  3B0i  by  Goorgo  Steeveos. 

IiOLLAEDS,  oath    ag^nat   them   en- 

111.  S97i  Uttory  of  one,  sss.  sno; 

forted  upon  sherilft  ontil  rdgn  of                       , 

by  Horace  Walpole,  303 :  anecdote 

of  Steeveni  and  Gongh,  loa.  M4, 

political  ItaliDg  of  Colie.  ib.                              ^H 

and  noteii    by    De   Gnu^,   Ib,i 

liOaooLitiB.  or  Longnen,  oompond  a                 ^H 

by  Anohu  of  Vlterbo,  so*,  and 

biogrsphtcal  parallel  betwetn  Bu-                 H 

damtaiidEraamnB,il!,  131,                          ^M 

^ 
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LOBEKIO    DE'    ttEDia.    tCfCt   Of    his 

death,  11.  4 Ell. 
LOL'19  the  Eighlli,  sIngBlu  ui«idat« 

LODil  the  EleTcnCh,  snecdote  of,  ii. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  ciiueot  his  death, 

Louis  thf  FnurtHnth.  chMe  hia  co«r- 
tlen  by  the  rulu  at  phytioKnamr, 
1.  lie  ;  tome  remkclu  on  hia  rnU 
chBracler.  il.  tH) :  ptsaga  aup- 
preftBfd  la  b\x  InBtnjction  to  tlw 

Louis  L'ABs.tlie  AipuiB  of  Lyoas, 
i.iiV;  wrote  tliD  monlily  ol' "  Lore 
and  Folly,"  ih. 

Locra^GAHOVX.  ill. ! S3. 

LDCUU.US.  dewHiiition  of  the  libntr; 


I.DKE.  Sir  Samuel, 

of  HudJbrBB,  U. ' 

LuNBFDnii.  Cotoni 


)  troe  prototype 
.  snd  note. 


Ldther,  Marllii,  remarks  on,  ut3  ei- 
tractfl  from,  hia  c^mtrOTersia]  writ- 
logs,  1.  xoa.  aoo !  utiicBiam  on, 

374  i  anwdote  of.  from  Uulcdar- 
dlnl,  11.  Ho,  4s0  -.  his  political  con- 


]b.i  the  Pu  de  Saudricourt.  40:1 
— lOSi  mlnoui  in  the  reigns  of 
Sliiabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles 


I  Ben  JouBou'a  terses 


Hackehiiie,  Sir  George  uoliea  of 

his  TreaCliw  on  Solitude,  il.  sil. 
HAS-snHa.  speeimeD  of  un  naclent, 

Uaqic.  innUnesB  of  many  learned 
men»Boiiaedo[,i.  a  J — 29;  Solomon 
■coDonted  an  adept  in,  1S3, 

Uaqics,  Cbarlce.  a  nobis  Venetian, 
ill.  130  ;  bis  travels  and  adventures 
coalained  In  a  loliimc  of  paint- 
ings, ib. :  detailed  descripliuu  of. 

Hai^liabecoi,  Anlbony,  cdebintcd 


far  Ids  greM  knowledge  of  boota, 
I.  SD1 ;  dttcrlptlos  of  blm  and  his 
mods  of  life.  394—391. 

Hah,  the  discoverer  of  Cittm't  trea- 
tise de  S^Hibliat,  LIB,  and  dole. 

>Laiij,aiid,  OUict,  a  fiunons  cords' 
Her  and  preacher,  1.  3fr7. 

Uaini:,  Ddc  de.  inetituted  Ibe  Jnqr- 
nal  de  TnSnniK.lU.  asUi  and  the 
Dictjonarr  of  Trttaia,  Ib. 

Uaotenon.  Mudame  de,  nurrig 
ScnnOD.  i.  431 :  correets  bis  elyle, 


MAtlCNABTS,  111.  88, 

Has  of  one  book.  iii.  33T — S4a. 

MANnBAHE.  1.  ?4C. 

Uahnehs,  anecdotes  of  £uropUii,iI. 
80 — 3};  domeitlc,  uuaDg  Itac 
English,  M— 41. 

Mabuschitts.  more  valued  tj  Itie 
Romans  than  vases  of  gold,  1 1: 
two  llioasand  collected  bj  Trltlie. 
rains,  abbot  of  Spaubeim,  who  dktd 
ISIS,  7irecoreryof.  IT — 94iaft!ie 
elasilo,  dkregarded  and  BiBtflalcd 
by  the  monks.  IB;  research^  IDf> 
at  the  reBlorutlon  of  letlcr«,  llr 
great  numbcn  imported  from  Ada. 
20  i  of  Quintiliin  dlseovend  by 
roggio  under  ■  ItsBp  of  rabliKh, 
Ib.i  of  Tu:dtDs  Ibnnd  In  a  Wtsl- 
phalian  monastery,  ib.  j  i  "  " 


jBlirta.ili 


le  foa: 


e  of  by   1 
1.  partly  destroyed  by  ri 


wife's  confeBOr, 


Montagu's  leL[eii.,B*i1(»  of 

Leonardo  d»Vinoi.ib,;  UMSdl 

BOrkB,87S— 3J7;aesiirlpaon»< 

Pope',  veraloos  of  the  OlMt 

Odyraey,    110 :    of   Mr  HaNI 

Uale.bequeBIhea  to  LlnooHi'* 

llceniers  of  the  prosa,  SSg ;  ill 

employed  to  copy,  3tS;    of 

r  Virion  of  Albertco,  preserved  In 

ttiuklnR'slibiaryBl Paris,  CI?:  of 

GttUlw's    annotstlons    on    Tueo. 

deatrootiOD       of      Hugll 

hlon'a,  by  Speed,  <IS;    ile- 

ion  of  Lelnnd'e,  by  Folydore 

„  I.  ib. !    dilspIdtUon  of   the 

llarK^ttm,  4ie  ;  BDppretiiDn  of  one 

'    reUlliiE-to  SixiM  IV.  byFuhroul, 

f  ths  Marquis  of  Ualifax 

'   Bupprejsed.  iHi     Earl  of  Paltr- 

"  n    of    Anglesea'i 

BKppiTUcd.     lb. ; 
BaeedalcB    gf  the  aupprcsaioii  of 


enUtiODS 


of  UHiui'al  fi>niis,  1.  Sil — SIT. 

Made  Ci^usuh,  vrlUen  by  Sdden 
in  answer  to  the  Hlore  Lilwmin  of 
Grotius,  iL  SO :  copies  preserved  In 
tbe  chest  of  the  Exchequer  and  la 
the  Court  of  ASmlmlty,  ib. 

Masidketteb,  tmpraved  by  the 
English,  ill.  93e. 

HAmjtouOEf^ii,  the  great  Dulce  of 
{See  BlEMieixI,  Kcount  of  hii 
WeaJtli,  HI.  IDS. 

Uarolles.  Abbe  dc,  ■  most  egte- 
gloua  acribbUr,  i.  3B0i  vrrole  hli 
own  memoln,  asl ;  good  odrlM  In 
the  pottscript  to  the  ei^atlt  dedl- 
cntoiy  of  that  work,  ilk  ^  his  me- 

'  niDira,  11.  iss  -,  anecdote  of  him 
and  Dc  L'Elang,  >  critic.  SSS ; 


mil 


S:  their  real  nature,  T,  9,  B  i 
Tiptlan  of  the  maEqiie  of  KlghC 
the  Hours.  lU  i  liitir  ulUmata 
lit  splendour,  >l  the 


of  Ifluii 

HASEI1.I.0R,  i.'liO, 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  created 

JL*9TERI.TljnTAT0a8.l.  SBH JBl. 

Matbiuont.  iU  suilobleoess  to 
learned  men  oonaidered,  I.  3SS — 
331;  oi^nions  of  Sir  Thanuu 
Browne  upon,  iSS  i  not  bonu!  ont 
by  his  pmctiee.  lb. 

Uaxihtlia:!  the  Flnt,  fonndJi  a  po- 
eti«l  oollege  at  Vienna,  i.  *SB. 

Heals,  boars  of.  11,  s\i. 

Medal,  struck  by  tlie  Catholics  to 
'    -'  Eaers  of  the 

a  roouey  In 


Huguenots.  IIL  31 


',  Clement,  his  character,  ii. 

his     translation    of    the 

[ '  Fsalms,  ib.  \  aaag  to  the  sirs  of 

^popular  balleda,  4T6  i  his  Psalms 


and  hinuelf  fbraed  to  flv  to  Ge- 
.  neva.lb, 
'  'Uar-Pbglate,  the  book  suppressed, 


Medina    Comdg.  forges  deeds  and 
Inscriptions  to  benefit  iho  Church, 

TOcco  Kmlinssador,  as  pnrt  of  the 
treasgre  of  the  last  ^loorish  king, 
yet  hi  fact  fabrioaled  by  hlmsolf, 
ib. 

Mehoiiis,  remarks  on  thelt  Interest 
as  compAred  xriCh  history,  1.  403. 

Uemdelbeohs,  onecdota  of.  1.  3Sa. 

MESDicirr,    pnnlahed    i 
Jews  nnd  nations  of  i 

Uberated'  Christian    ■ 
punishment  of  in  Chit 
Mesot.      Miflhael,      a 
preacher,  specimen  of  his  se 

Mehtal  DiBOHi^Taa,  stngnlir  tflode 


a,li.l 


.of  tl 


:  ItaU 


IJCaeqves.  notleei  of  magnlfletuit,  li 
the  IIrih  of  Ciiarles  I„  11.  331 :  lh> 
ft: 


iking  luim.  tit 
IS  of  eommen 
rOL,   lit. 


'Stem  of,  explained  hy  Sharon 
urnrr,  IttS;  beUeved  In  Hexloo, 
_U;  Plutarch's  deseripiion of,  lb. 
H^i-ujFi,  AxcLM>,  anecdote  of.L  US. 
M  )I 
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UHmARD.  a  celebrated  pUnt».  «tir1- 
•na  ■nccflotnoonecrnlnB.i.ass.iail. 

KuTOM.  bli  controvorBf  Willi  Sol- 
nUslBB  and  Morui  ooodncUd  wllti 
mHta>l  nvtlln^,  i.  IfiS,  153;  ab- 
aardlf  oiticlscd  bjr 
STS ;  indebted  lo  Andiebil  f«  the 
SntldnorFiuadiwLoal.il.  Ul; 
bii  worka  niBbred  at  the  lianda  oT 
both  Boratist  and  BepubUcim  li- 
eeimrfl,  2U9 ;  hlA  AreopfigltlDB. 
mi  a  pauaee  In  his  UiiUn?  of 
Eoglind  anppTbued,  bat  pceH^rvtd 
in  a  pamphlet,  448 ;  hli  Comas 
eKsped  the  destinetioii  of  the 
Bridgewaterpapera.lsl :  Ihssloiy 
ot  him  and  the  Italian  lady,  pro- 
bably an  InvontiOQ  of  George 
Sleevens,  Hi.  SKS  ;  ™[ded  fiom  a 
French  atory  pDrporting  la  be  of 
the  lAth  century,  SOO. 

Mjujhehs'  biUa,  udeiit  and  mo- 


HiHiarnns,  origin  of  the  term  ai 
applied  to  the  pyiors  of  GhriaUai 
chunhee,  i,  138;  paluei  built  by 


Buch, 1 


3 :  7et  bulldi  one  hinuelf. 

UiKaTBELB,  HDident  and  modem, 
[riokpocketi.  U.  MQ.nole. 

UiiDNA,  Ke  Talmud. 

Missals,  grow  adoramentB  of,  i.  SCfl. 

MoDEnN  Etoriee  and  plotd.  many  de- 
rived from  the  East,  i.  111.  113. 

UoDEfl  of  sidnts.tlon  m  TUiouiQBtlans, 
li.  19. 

Uosi,  General,  anecdote  of  htm  and 
hii  wife,  1.  4B« ;  his  conduct  to- 
wards ChorleB  II.  at  his  landing. 

MORTAOtl,  Lady  Mary  Wortley, 
Buppreulon  of  her  MSS.,  U.  450. 

UonTrLEUBT,  a  Freneh  actor,  death 
cfT,  i.  Z4E, 

UoNTLuc,  Bishop  of  Yalcnoe.  hie 
n^otlitlotis  for  the  elceUon  of  the 
Duke  of  Asjou  as  Eiag  of  roUnd, 


UvsTERiES  and  Moralities  in 
by  ^Igrims,  i.  ■ 
dlstingalshed  charsets*  ai 
S33i  performed  in  openplaiaa.ib.; 
Indulgence  granted  to  Q'equeiilere 
of,  ib,;   at  Cheater,  ib.;   emgolir 


Uierland"lntrO(liioi^  bf  the  auUior, 

IfEBU,  FMllp»  bill  '*  Coifijn£ntaTj  de 
FauidvaW'Si.  1B9. 

SRvcASTLE,  Uu-gu'et,  Dncheas  of, 
celfibrflted  among  flteraiy  wtves,  i- 
m — 3371  bir  aecoiuit  of  lier  bus- 
btuid't  mode  of  life,  U.  314.  33. 

KcwspAFEBS,  filled,  and  used  im- 
snipuliDglj'  b7  bifltoriuia,  I.  m, 

KEirsFAFEBS,  DtigiDtled  in  Italy,  i  - 
lii  1  callBd  GiisHai,  Ib.i  Srst  u 
TeuEliBD,  pubUsbed  nionI)i]y.  lb. ; 
(nKulaUdin  niaUDeiuipt.ib.i  pto- 
hlWted  by  Gregory  Xm.,  ib. ;  firet 
Sngliab,  ISSi  much  used  by  Ibe 
I  Englisb  durtng  the  Ovll  Wara  of 

^B|-  — ISO ;  origin  of.  Id  Franee,  16<l : 
^■^  flnt  doily  one  atlei  the  Keshintioii. 
^^B'lb,  1  only  one  diUly,  in  Ibe  leiga 
^^fc  cf  Queen  Anne,  tb.  i  union  betweea 
^B  them  and  literary  periadicais,  opi- 
I  nionB  expreeied  on,  ib. 

Mewtok,  rematlHon.iii.  »i3. 
NiOCDU.  Nlebolae.  flninded  tbe  flrat 

pDblio  library  in  Italy,  i.  i. 
HiCRNAHEe.  use  of.  ptaetised  by  poli- 
tical partly,  ill-  BD  i  instances  of 
meny,  81 — 93;  sene  to  beat  tbe 
minds  nf  tlie  poople,  8S  ;  ofvarious 

KoBiLiTY.  conduct  of  kings  fnrarda, 
K'DBLEUEH    turned 


1.  38 :  remarlL  of  Adnm  Emith,  o: 
resnrapliOD  of  foimer  studied  iu,  it 
Oldys,  a  literary  antiquary,  ill.  4e.i 
eatlcature  of,  by  Gnige,  tSS :  it 
leased  from  tile  Dcet  by  the  0u)e 
of  Norftlk.  and  made  Norroy  Kin, 

tbe  anaereontio,  "  Busy,  cnrioui 
Iblnty  fly,"  *06;  placed  in  th 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  4»T 
bis  iatcgiity.  ib.,  and  note :  hi 
literary  Ubours.  197-^.'lp& ;  liis  U| 
□flianlragii.Ma;  history  of  his  tw 
annotated  copiesafLanebaine.cos 
(ileofLL  -'"■"■     --- 


ITauisALiSTS  and  liealiits,  i.  319. 
.    JBJBTROnAsnjs.  consnlled  by  Cathe- 
.       line  de'  Ucdici.  i.  3T3. 
I  KOTELS.  tbe  sucoesMirs  of  romonceii, 
I       t.  tEU;  Adam  Smith's  tbvonrable 
opinion  of,  ib. 

KoMEHiCAL  Figures,  of  Indian  origin. 


, !  origin  of  Boman,  Uit. ; 


Tliomps  Anglos,  ib.;  Grarina'i  ob- 
Ols  Age.  progreis  ul^  in  new  btudies, 


I   his  raadlness  to  aid   othen 
vith  blB  knowledge,  Sliei  liisDis- 


nations.  lea  :  precedi 
3  Bible.'  15B  i  bj 
and  Fly,  1. 


Hi. 


Okdeale,!,  Ii 

OsoiHABiEs,  the  "  Bells "  of  the 
ITth  Dentury.  ii.  IGS  :  description 
of  the  arts  praetiwd  at,  lii—iei, 

Okohio,  his  description  of  his  iiu- 
prisonment  in   the  Inquiaition.  f. 


Orthogba 


iroper  Dai 


F.  ii. 


OsHAN.  SultVi.pnunotetliiBgardaiiQr, 

a,  Edward  Vere,  Eatl  of,  bli 
ithlstory.  ii.  !13— 215. 
Palaces  built  by  ministers,  iil.  18C — 

rAunOEiJESiB.  —  See      Recenxba- 

Fjujuek,  the  actor,  his  death,  i.  HO. 

rAKFIII.ET8,  sketch  of  Myles  Daiis's 
bislory  of,  i.  S43 :  origin  and  rise 
of,  344!  one  prelendcd  to  have 
been  cooipua^d  by  Jesna  Christ,  ib. ; 

etymologies  of 


]u:  u  2 


PANToniMC  Frerffh  tenet  In  praite 
or,  ■nil  Imnilfitlon  of.  H.  110  :  Cer- 
vMiIcB  Dnd  Itsyle's  delight  In,  tli 
III!  liiTl«]Uln.  llOi  otthe  lowt 

tbe>  un.  191 1  trnnBiDiited  from  tl 
BoDiuu,  19Si  <i 


u  chBrulcin  in 

120. 

Faiitokiui.   tingle   Kton    i 

mute,  11.  l«Di   SenHk'i  Ian 

ib.  1  their  inflnBnce  arer  the  I 

PaKtowhe;  HuBlnfCT  abd  Mo- 

lifr™  indebUd  t     "  "   " 
on  GhmlEKpeiire'i 


1 1  inti 


iniDloEnglan 


the  importntloD  of 


FAKAceLBia,  his  rwdpt  Car  milling 

SfUry.llL.  280.  387. 
Fabadise  Lost,  proK  iind 

■ions  of,  i.  BOS. 
Parisian  Muuicre.  apology  far.  111. 

Park,  Uiinga,  hia  bootc  intcrpolited 
and  allsred  by  tils  editor,  Bryin 
F.dwardB.!i.  ISI. 

Pabkek,  Biihop  of  Oxford,  ill. 

Fabodies,   uiodole   relalini;  K 

mide  in  derision,  lb, :  prBCIiwd  by 
thu  ancienla.  lifii  anejeni,  of  Bo- 

nneodoien  cf  iood*ra,  *sa — ISO ; 

IcRltfniilsiuDof.ib. 
pAiiFAii-LOTfl,  ta  Fuplroltu,  111.  S3. 
rABTiouLAii  l*rovideno*.t8rioiu  opi- 

ing  a  ftee-oonduct  to  Lutbor,  liy 
CliBTles  v.,  possibly  one,  4SS. 
FAsquiN  and  Uuforlo,  account  or,  1. 

FABatiiNADEa.oijgin  of,  and  initinccs 
Of  HicraUl.  SOB, 

l'ATBON»,  their  treatment  of  autborg, 
I,  SI  I  anecdoteg  regarding,  63,  H4 ; 
opinion  of  Dr.  JohnBoa  apon,  B3. 

Faulus  Jdtius,  description  of  the 
coontry-hoDae  and  coUeeUons  of 
Biiitnei,  booki,  and  portraits  be- 
longing to,  I,  is  i  description  of 
IhevillabuUtby,  111.197. 

PAKEiiCiivallero.RnindeiortbeAeca- 
ilcmia  Colombarli,  IL  183. 


Drama,  a  280:  mock, 

Fethailch.  form 
nation  wltb  the  Laurel  Cnxrai  L  -I 
isi  i  hIa  pusioD  for  Uterar)r  a  . 
poBltliHl.  il.    S9£  ;     hift    ^un,  ffl- 

PtcTOHiAi.  Biography. — See  UaoiU, 

piBisntATUS,     the     Bist     i>njF«lEi 

amoDE^t  the  Greeki    of  ■   collM- 

tion  of  tbe  works  of  the  leaned, 

pBiLiF  the  Firit  of  Spain,  L  iu, 
Ills  nurriaEe  ulih  Mary  of  Kog- 
lind,  ib.  t'siught  Qaeeu  Eliiahalb 
in  marriage,  410 :  oOiired  hlDuelf 
lO  tbrije  dlfiirentBJjteiViD-lait,ltt,i 
his  advice  to  hli  son,  ib,:  hit 
death-bed,  lb. !  Iiis  epitaph,  (r I, 

PBiuHOFitt,  dreams  at  the  dam  at 


IS  1   further   aneedotci  ■£ 

0.  I 

PHtsiooNOUT.    credited     by    LoAl 
xrv.  and  Jiinee  I.,  i.  14s,  1*9. 

PiCABT,  bla  '         ■ 


riCTBBM  belonging 

PlBAaOKTI, 


i 


book  □ 


FniELLi.  hia  great  library,  and  lit 
partial  deitructlon.  I.  97.  anil  note. 
'laqiarism.  in  printed  aermou,  i. 

400 1  a  proft»sor  of,  ib, 
1.ANT9,  presenting    representathnu 

of  natural  IbmB,  i.  ?4S. 
Flaktik  the  printer,  and  IJa  olllce 
i™rp,i. --       ■ 


<A,  hla  a 


It  of  his  pemre- 

iiDn  anu  turiiucg.  fbr  having  bMB 
a  member  of  the  "  Academy'  at 

Plato,  Aristotle  studied  iindn',  1, 
14;i;  parallel  between  Mm  and 
Arlelolle,  lb, ;  contest  between  liim 


■r 
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and  Aristolle    m  ■  the  model  of 

t!»  efficacy  of,  ii.  438 ;  aneienl  in- 

the  mwlernsn-'ho  profess  to  be  aod- 

pooUcfll,  133  i  a  tree  poet  liiniHjlf. 

len,  439 ;   on   the  battle   of  tha 
Boyne,  ib. ;  other  nneciiotea,  mo- 

^aWism.      modem,       origlnatea 

sraongtholtallans,  I.  213;  aysteni 

'  Of,  by  GemistliUE  Fletho.  ib.  i  pro- 

PoLiTiCAi-Beliglonisra,  illustr^iUona 

.fesaed   by  a  Mf.  Tlmmaa  TBjlor. 

0fitseffll0U,iU.  238— 244. 

>15i  byaMholw  in  the  reiga  of 
Xouia  xn.,  ai6  i    by  Dr.    More, 

FoLiTicAj,    Prognoslica. — Sec   Pbe- 

ja. 

l,ib,>ur^  in  anticipation  of  thedis- 

•  modi!™  proftMor  oC  FlMonlsm,  i. 

PouTiOAi,  Farallcla,  iii.  i'flT. ' 
FOLroonE  TfgHiiii.,  a  dealroyer  of 

(Ia^  or  Plots,  thaatrioal  diKorery 

Jtas„ii.t)5. 

;  ofeurions  onea  at  Dnlwlch  CoHbbu, 

FouFONms  i:,»TDH.  lo  tho  IDth  cen- 

J and  remorlM  opon,  ii.  ISS— HU; 

tury  raised  altars  to  Komnlns,  U. 

Pi,QTT,  Dr.,  his  prcaeot  of  a  tour,  iii. 

Home.  las. 

PiiDHDEB,  etymolocy  of,  Hi.  87,  and 

sage  from,  with  the  various  altera- 

nolo. 

tions,    III,   113;     Dr.   Johnson's 

memorandam  of  hints  for  the  Ilto 

ing«  of.  In   tbe  Phadon.  i.  4a»  i 

or,S§l;  anecdote  of,  iii.  a»7. 

opinion!  of  vailouB  leitmed  men  on 

Pope,  project  of  the.  flir  placing  a 

the  works  of.  4SB ;  reniBrks  on  the 

cardial  on  the  throne  of  England, 

haWtJi   of,    13*.    4351     behaviour 

ii.  S0&  i  favoured  by  Henry  IV., 

of    Frederic     King    of     Fmsala 

lb. 

(father  ut  tbe  Great  Frefl«rlo)  to. 

Popes,  their  early  hnniility  and  sub- 

4SGi   dIBerent   cooduet  of  other 

sequent  arrogance,  il.  SS ;  Celestlne 

kings  towards,  431 ;  honours  paid 

■  Idcks  off  the  croivn    of  the  Em- 

to,  in  the  early  stnge  of  poetry,  ib.  i 

perar  Henry  the  Sixth,  ib.j  their 

onesdote  of  Margaret  of  Soolland 

InfallibiUty     Bret    asserted,     ih-s 

Ukd  Alain  the  poet.  4SS :  opinions 

prolcst  of  the  nniveraity  of  ViennK 

Of  the  pioua  on  tha  works  of,  ib. ; 

against,  64;   their  oxoommunle^ 

loo  irequrntly  merely  poets,  480  i 

b1utiitu)'uung.440  1  to  veteran,  ib. : 

POHTA,    John    Baptisle    and    John 

mistresses  of.  441 1   thange    their 

Vincent,      Ibund     the      academy 

opinions  of  their  prodnctiomi,  ib. ; 

•■  DegU  Ozlosl,"  ii.  IBS  1  Baptute'3 

antiquity  of  the  eustom  of  crown- 

mechanical genius.  111.  200. 

ing,  lu :  aholisbed  in  the  reign  of 

FORTBAiTS,  of  authors,  of  celebrated 

Theodosins.  ib.;  refial,  4*7:  con- 

men. i.    4S— 41 ;    of  the    Fugger 

demned,   ii.    803-308:     lanreal. 

andent  manuscripts,    43;    eoltec- 

tlons  of,  amongst  the  ancients.  43 : 

ijuery    npon    the   mode    of  their 

to  the  effect  of.  15;  oWeetions  of 

^boLANO,  luilory  of  the   election  of 

^K   the  Duke  of  A^Jon  as  King  uf,  iii. 

baled,  4« ;  Grangers  lllustralUinB 

^K .  34e— 3S3. 

of,  45;   Perraulfs   "Eloges"  oon- 

Bned  to  French,  lb, ;  colleoliun  by 

^EtoiTiAN.  Angelo,  a  polislied  Italian 

PauluB  Jovins,  ib.i   donbti  as  to 

writer  of  the  Ulh  oentunM.  467 : 

bis  dedicatory  epialle,  prefixed  10 

fury,    of   himself,    by    Bl.    Ev»- 

bis  epistles.  4i8. 

mund,    iOI;   in    minute    writing. 

PouTiCAL  Eeportf,  falao  maxim  on 

P-^BT  BOVAI.    SOCIETT,  tho,  1.    Bl; 

i 

L    . 

M 

■ 

nirir  Logic,  or  Tlie  . 
(HE,  nn  udmiralili; 
count  of  iU  rlK  u 


(  of  rank  Mcctod 
lHni3u  Uierc,  lb.;  penemled  and 
dettroyed  bj  tlio  Jcsulli.  Si  t  thidr 
writings   Axed    Uu    FKDdi    lui- 

PoEiEs  on  Hngi,  111.  U«,  nolc, 
PovEKTv.  sbildgmmt  of  Uitor7  of, 
by  Morin,  i,  19B  i  KgoUtiCpiB  re- 
gudiag,    BDioug    tbe    Jewi.   ib.i 


FsEmcTIDII,  politleil  and  mor 
termlncd  by  evrtain  progr 
iii.  3*0 :  ol  tbe  BeibnaiCi 
Ou-dioil  Julian,  Sir  Thomu 
uid  Etiioius,se3(  by  Sir  WBlter 
lUwldgh,  26S ;  of  TaclUt,  ib,  J  of 
SolOD,  iM  I  at  Clurlenugne.  lb.  i 
(^eni'a  ut  of,  ib. :  boollf  of,  poE- 
»eued  by  Du  Vair,  Sea  j  prinolplea 
of,  raveled  by  AristoUe,  las  <  ' 
Mr.  Coleridge,  i«B ,-  (rf  tlra  French 


destruction  of  London  In  1; 


U,l8(!;I>r.Birch'a1ifeof.l 
dolei    concerning,    is; — 

pKiNTiNO,  art  of,  piws^cd   t 
SoBunf  without  being  amm  (^ 
'    ■"         '  probtldy  •' 

tof  eotly,  7S — Js. 
PRizrtEBS.  mention  of  eoriy,  i. ' 
pBurra,  satiria.ili.  ICO. 

PHOC  r Jl  MATIOFS.  »L 

uiil   deep    rufli,    i 

•giinBt  bolldinga  in    London.  1^ 

3iiS^  toentbrceaoountry  i»Idcn«M 


PaOTESTAHTieil, 


Fmvebbs,  use  nf,  deiided  by  L_ 

CbeUerfleld,  ili,  S3  -,  record  Of  HI 
tt  -.  esjated  li«*ire  be 


false  when  really  rcriOed,  : 
osulion  to  be  nbierved  in,  : 
initiinocs  of,  by  Knox,  £}! 
the  deatb  of  Hbbij  IV.,  ib. ; 


bcdnled,  JI;  anewiote  of  Du  Olos' 

to  a  fairy  ialr.  ii,  sit. 
PttxrERMBKi',  anecdotei  of,  ii.  11. 
FRESBYtKBiAIiB,  tbclr  csndoct  under 

CharlEB  n.,  m.  i4D :  their  intole- 

FBEBB-wnTET,  pTOpotitlDii  that  Ihoae 
w)io  refbsiid  it  ebonld  be  tried  b; 
martial  Uw,  lU.  18!,  and  note. 

Fbice.  Kobert,  a  Welab  lawyer,  inci- 


3S;  InDue 
pteil] 


"  the  dark  laylDSS  of 
I  i  iutroduf^  inia  iSk 
\  iS:  deBnitiron  of, 
B  of.  OTcr  a  wbol*  pw- 
'         n  of,  by  Fluk- 


a  game  at  carila  described. 


...       1  inscribtdoi 
EngUih,  collected  by  Bcywood,  S9 : 
■  apeeoh  of,  10 :  an  era  of,  amcn^ 
the  English,  1 1  -,  long  bronriMiio 
France,  ib-i  comedy  ceT.ib.;  fcmBj"^ 

dent  cxampIeB  <<  t^  « 
or,  43i   aomc.  oonneoted  with  tl 
Dbaracten  of  en  ' 
of,  by  poetn,  ib.  _ 

monf .  IS  i    coUecIIOD  of,  b7  Fl 

dote    Tergil    and     Eraa 

Spanlah  by  Femnodei  I 
Italian  and  freneli.  Enfliib  a 
SrDteh,lS.  47;  iludyor.  M;  IH 
Iruliib  at  oaiioaal  cbarncter, « 


p  ...    . 

^BkTN^,  bit  metbod  of  compoiitiaD, 

enooc«por,  iii,  sai  i  aeeonDt  of  her 

d«tb.b«i.33l,3ai. 

■     Tewnco.  ib. :  title  of  th*  lalBlopie 

qf  hli  writtag..  635  i  oopy  of  his 

QuEBSO.uudelanieaC  Ibr  Ihe  Joke's 

•ake.i.  4gii. 

Qu«VEDO.hl»  lore  (br  Don  QnlitoW, 

PiALM-amaiMO,  lemuks  on.  U.  1I»  -. 

ill.  33». 

QtmcE.  orl^n  of,  ii.  157.  DOta. 

ton'i  crilkijia  of,  173 :  Wstory  of. 

473—478  :      practised     at     lord 

llona,J-60. 

Pbaluaiuzar,    bii    cilnuinUiiary 

tie  :  Selden'B  precept  for.  violated 

literary  forgery,  I.  ISI.  notei  iii. 

by  himaelf,  «I7  i  Ilayle'.  remarks 

311i  KHneaecouDtDl.  HI!— Bit. 

OBlheiiieol.»lB;»hennfledbyan 

PcGi,  the  Cmmieiitatoi. — See  Sixx- 

eminiiiit  author  dR«d  iipiirofinated 

by  an  InCerlor,  419  ;   value  of  the 

Pdltekkv,  EbtI  of  B.th.  MS.  He. 

Rabbikiuai.  Stoiiei.  Biwdmem  of,  i. 

PuBCH.LiB  .ticientorigUi.il.  las.Mid 

IM— itSi  Bcriplure  quoted  to  sup- 

note i  origin  of  1U<  name,  ib.,  note. 

port,  lao. 

PuFCHiKELto.— See  Punch. 

Bavleiou.  ar  Waller,  compoaedhia 

FuKKDJi:.  in  a  dictlonuy.  i.  30K. 

HiiWry  of  tlie  World  in  priion,  i. 

PcBS.ClceroXi-6a. 

3f :  BHined  in  IhR  nork  by  seve- 

PurpET-SHowa in  Kngtwd,  iii.  Saa. 

ral  eminent  penooe,  ib. ;  raiialionii 

Fdbcatobt.    Canlinsl     IMIaimln'a 

III,  note;  uuibor'a  Bccount  of  his 

Pebttars,  turo  baulianaliaa  omgB 

ohacacter.    lia  ;      GiW»n'.    and 

Into  BpiriMal  ouh,  il.  lt£. 

Eume'a  obtervniona  on,  lU  -,  cun- 

PDBiTABa   and     Preoiaiiuifl,    party 

ning  practised  by,  lb.  i   anecdotes 

Gniana,  lU,  ll«i  hla  attempt  to 

efcapi!,  113;  betrayed  by  Sir  L«irlt 

Qdadhio,  hiB  CaiieTBal  Hialory  of 

Stnoley,  1 19  i  n«jrr»tlTe  of  Ills  last 

Poetry,  iii.  333;  lii*  ignoranco  of 

hoam,  li4— ia»;  his   lllslnry   of 

Engliah  poetry.  331—218  ;  bii  opi- 

the World,  the  labour  of  several 

nion    of   EngBdi   eomedy.   230; 

persons,  131;  note  on  Mr-  Tyller's 

QDEfx  Haht  tEw  Firat,  her  msniago 

1S5,  noU:    his  extrava£iuice  la 

mth  Philip  of  Spain,  i.  Mb  ;  ber 

dreas.  407  ;   notice  of  01dyi-a  lite 
OANTSAo.lbunderof  the  grcfit  library 

Ictttr  01  iuGtrDCtlooB,  ib. 
QcEE.1  EuiABKTO.  (etur  of,  to  her 

brother.  Edward  VI.,  1.  401  i  her 

at  Copenliagon,  ilaniai  by.  i.  S. 

Eakz  du  Vacdes,  effect  of.  i.  ST4. 

Ratbato,  Theophilua,  hla  works  811 

twenty  fOUos.  and  rained  his  book- 

■nna;*,  li.  173  ;  her  maiden  itatc. 

eeller,  MS;   notice   of.   S48 ;    his 

ib. :  real'  cause  of  her  repugaanoe 

curious  trsatises,  ib. 

to  change  it,  lb.,  and  oole  i  her  ar- 

BCAUns,    a    sect    of   Bchoian,    1. 

Sfices    to  conceal  her  reflation. 

3lS. 

jaoi  debatM  of  tU  CommoM  on 

the  (acce^uOD  lo.  131 ;  addrew  to. 

Kefutatioii.  a  Catholic's,  1.  SID. 

by  tlie  Duke  of  Moriolk,  and  her 

Kegenxbation  of  material  bodiei, 

nnawer.  ih.j     deapalch    of    the 

iii.  aflfl.sSJ. 

Eeijw  of  BaiaU  bought,  wld,  aad 

dnot.  lb.;    her  conduct  towards 

bert  de  Noseilt.  ib. :  of  St.  Lewin, 

prinlera    and  aathora.    S31,  aaa  ; 

ib.;   ot  St.  Indalece.  UO-.  of  St. 

Kititan.ib.|  of  St. AugnWin-i aon,          j 

1                 .     . 

-fl 

lb. ;  flogsliie  Df,  lb. :  mincle*  pGT- 
fonned  by.ib. ;  mirsculDUslj'  mul- 
tiplled,  ^41 1  aneodole  or  »  box  of, 
preaenteil  hf  the  I'ope  10  IMnce 
KadElvll.ib,!  FrFderlektbeWiiivn 
imit  CDllecIor  of.  149;  phial  of 
the  blood  of  Chriit  sent  to  Ronty 
HI.,  lb.  I  ikll  In  price  of,  lb.  i  Ue- 

Beliqioh,  itate  of,  during  the  Qvil 
Wftra,  iii.  4SS :   illontrStiTB  snep- 

Owen  and  Butcr  on,  4ST;  confu- 
gloii  of,  Ib.i  ft  colt  bapUHd  la  SC 
Paal's  GaUicdral.   4S9,  iDd  note; 

George  Wither  the  Poet,  443(  orfli- 
nancc  of  the  Parliament  to  rcotiiy 

BEMCionau  diitinguighed  ^m  reli- 
gion, Ul.  330. 

RELiGiDttg  MoDTellcttet,  a  eUu  of 
very  aingulur  worlu,  1.  sea  ;  ac- 
count of  Dne,'Be4  :  notice  of  one 
diBcnBfilng  three  thou jand  qnestloru 

Life  of  the  Vlr^n.  3EI1 ;  jfsnlta 
oaual  iDthoTs  of,  ses  i  one  describ- 
ing tvhat  pasto  in  PBradiH,  ib,  i 

the  Splritnal  Kilendar,  lb. 
BEniEBEKTATion.  fight  or,  not  fixed 

in  the  10th  ocntury,  1. 16^. 
KE91DENCX9  Df  tileriuy  men.  DOIiceB 

SEViEirB. — See  Li7Eh  ak  y  Jourh  ai.s. 

BnTMEB  Inacribed  on  laUmi,  and 
alluded  lo  by  Ehaliegpeiire.  Ui.  SS. 
note;   on  flvit  Irenolien.  lb,;    on 

BicCDBDHi,  a  oelebratod   aetor,  hiB 

comedy,  IL  184  ;  aneodotc  of,  137  i 
his  ioecripUon  on  the  cnrtain  of  hie 
theatre,  ib. 
BiCB.  a  oelebnted  hsrleqnln,  li.  ISO, 


fiiCHEUBU,  CBrdSnal  de.  bla  general 


ehiri 


{  his  I 


.  1  laeodotB  of  t 
practised  by,  3S0i  hie  confessor. 
Father  Joseph,  asl — SSUi  pmlccls 
of  asKaisinnllon  of.  351.  and  note : 
drivei  Father  CsDssin,  the  king's 
confeseor.  into  exUe,  3{i9. 
Rive,  Abb£de,llbruiaii«f  the  Duke 


de  la  Tilllfcre,  11! 

CrlUclim,  313  :   his  cotlecHna  lb 

vationj  on  rtie  cause 
of  literary  history,  >• 
Bomtnoji  Cbdsoe, 

aTlihlstoiy  of. traced.  tT»;1 
by  Ueftae,  aft«r  illoe 
paratlTe  aolinde,   3;S  t  not  pub- 
lished till  <!eren  years  after  Se 


.ofAl 


■  De  la,  nmnrla  oi 


of  itibbinica 
RocHErooc*.r 

him  and  liift  maxiiiif,  i.  110. 
BocHKLLF,  expedllion  to,  li.  31T: 

preparations  Cor,  tb. ;  frintrvted  by 

the  death  of  Bnokinghiun,  3ee. 
ROHANCES,  the  oSijiriag  of  BOJon 

HiHiodorna  deDonaeed  in  the  lyned, 
4(3:  Ibrhlddeu  In  the  EonD,  ib.: 
of  the  Tranbndonre.  444;  modem 
poeu  Indebted  t«,  ib.  -,  Lo  RomuL 
de  PerceforeBt.  44A ;  of  chiTEiliy, 
examples  of.  44d  ;  Italian.  448: 
use  made  of  by  poets,  H&  i  Fnnob. 
ib. :  nent  out  of  ihshion  vftfa 
tuotra  cocked  halt,  41>0 ;  nuxleni 
novels,  ib.  i  hJaloriea  oC  4H  : 
Jl'UrTi'a  Atiren,  ib. 

ItuiUNEi  tlie  painler,  hia  belief  In 
Dlchymy,  I.  381.  and  note. 

RoHEABD,  the  French  bard,  and  Us 
BscchanDllB.  II.  41. 

Bo5T-Cros»,  the  Fresldenl  of.  pntat 
his  adriceto  Charles  I.,  Ui.4«4. 

RouBBBAU,  hia  prediction  Of  Ibe 
l>enah  KeTolntlon,  Iii.  Ill,  t». 
andnotDi  hisfiivDuritemathaniSi. 

BoYAL  Autographs.  Iii.  IGS. 

KOTAL  SociEir.  oriBin  of,  11.  410— 


KOTAI 

Society  of  Liten 

nole 

RimE-rs.  his  honsc  at  Antwerp.  Ui. 

hisloyeforoolle. 

tlDDj  of  art. 

and  nole. 

exlravaganoes  in,  i.  aS!— MT. 

Rdui' 

the  origin  of  the  I 

«ni<,lii.«tt, 

three  stages  in 

its  poDtlod 

upon.  (Mi 

e  of  the.  nhetlie 

loaastacn 

all 

een'^feir^™'"  I 

S7:  pnidlld 

betw 

that    of  the  leaders  In    Ite 

French  Revolution,  l  a  si — (»3. 

Aaihte  Aoiponle.  il.  iH,  Dote. 
Saluagius.  Ilia  antrovcrsr  witli  uid 

Bbuee  or  Milton,  i.  1A3— 134. 
Salvatob  Bosa.,  And  or  sctlng  ia 

extpmporat  cwmodf.  ii,  1^3. 
SAKnittcouBT.  nie  Bieai  de,  ruined 

■Virgins 


St.  BAHTHOtouEw,  apology  tor  tli 

mnauure  of,  ill.  m — 26(1. 
Et.  EvitEHDian,  literary  poitralt  o 


1  Eleven  Tbon- 


St.  ViAB.  ciDstcd  by  un 
Sahricai.  mecUU.  lU.  i 
Satlristb  ma.y  dread  th 


i3.dHlTiid  br  Mncroblui 


iflUed  Id  Sat 
luiged  for  I 
tlon  of,  ib.  I  ( 


talheH 


the  nilddle 

'■l>ceenib«r 

SEdt  Uie iKiy-Usbop.  3el:  Lord  qC 
"^'Uiinile,  Ib-i  Abbot  of  UnreanD, 
^^B3 1  ticsciiptlon  of  a  |;rand  Chrlst- 


le  IxH^  of  Uiirule  t 


aaecdote  of  a  Lord 


SC  ALICKIl,  JUliUB,  bll : 

ofcoiupoillloii,  li.  I 
SCAK  AHOunaEi. — Si 

FonolnudZony,  |,rint»of,ii.  US; 
clisiractoi  of.  Invented  by  Tlberlo 
Fiurilli,    111:    power  of  a   celo- 

SCAUON.    accoant    of   hli   Ilfo    and 

ScEHEKi  of  (lie  old  £ngll>h  lUee, 


I 


note  1  some  dlicovered  a( 
Coll«ge,  139.  1(0,  and  Dale. 
ScBiBLBBATD,  the,  a  poetical  Jcct  on 
pteudo-soience.by  E.  0.  Cambridge, 

ScBiPTUBE  BtOT  treited  Ukemodinval 

romance,  i.  1113,  and  note. 
ScoDEBV,    Madei 


Kyiia  on,  ib.i    her  "Great  Cyiua 
and  Hap  of  Tendemesa."  107. 
ScuDEBE.  Geori;e,  Ibmoiu  for  rom- 


lonni-bobBve 

fi4G;  of  in  elecliiG  monitchy,  lii. 
3tit — mSi  tbe  nipplenient  of  hli- 
lory  Itielf,  111.  sso  i  reply  to  an  at- 
tnct  on  the  mitcn  of,  BUS;  two 
Apedea  of,  poaJtlre  and  relative,  Ib.i 
the  (me  sOBrces  oTlobe  found  in  MS. 
collection*,  ass  ;  neglect  of  by  his- 
torians, 384  :  iti  utility,  33a  ;  bf 
■     ~  jofMary.lhe 


Tillian 


Sca-ni,    Bemardo.    hla    HfEtor 

Florence,  ill.  1^2. 
SENTutENTAL  Uogtaptiy.  111.  : 

SERASai,  wrltea  tbe  life  of  Ta3i 

tlonj,  copiea  them,  and  aiippi 
the  original,  ib. 
SlEUtONB,  printed,  Bayli 

SEiHDDit,  William,  bl*   fsmlly  and 

treaty  of  marriage  Willi  tlis  Lady 
Arabella    Stuart,  jb,;     Bummoned 
vy  Council,  ib. ;  bis 

i  wlte'a  IcKcr  to  him, 
SIDi  L)3  escape, OIEI;  la  permitted 
to  return,  31». 

HASESFEAUi:,  Fut1er-a  charaeler  of. 
orthography  of  his  nun 


marriage,  l 


burlesques  tlio  oh 
maiques.  ill.  S,  at 
toluawlfe,  EU'J. 


I 


Index. 


53d 


prises  MUkna^  which  is  the  text  of 
the  Gfemara^  its  commentary,  ib. ; 
general  account  of,  ib. ;  believed 
apocryphal,  even  by  a  few  among 
the  Jews,  ib. ;  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  its  traditions  imcer- 
tain,  ib. ;  compiled  by  Jewish  doc- 
tors to  oppose  the  Cfaiistians,  ib. ; 
analysis  of,  by  W.  Wotton,  116; 
two  Talmuds,  ib. ;  committed  to 
writing,  and  arranged  by  B.  Juda, 
prince  of  the  Babbins,  forming  the 
Mishna,  ib. ;  disputes  and  opinions 
of  the  BaU^s  on  the  form  of  the 
Ifishna,  ib. ;  God*8  study  of,  ib. ; 
curious,  firom  its  antiquity,  116 ; 
specimens  of,  firom  the  AQshnic 
titles,  116 — 118;  and  from  the 
Gemara,  119. 

Tasso,  various  opinions  on  the  re- 
q>ective  merits  of  him  and  Ariosto, 
i.  386  ;  Boileau's  criticism  on,  888; 
bis  errors  naticmal,  ib. ;  his  vwses 
sung  by  the  gondoliers,  ib. 

Taxation,  remarks  on  the  popular 
feeling  on,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  iii.  193 ;  associated  with  the 
idea  of  tyranny,  ib. ;  illustrative 
anecdotes,  194 ;  efficacy  of  using  a 
mitigated  term  for,  195  ;  gifts,  tri- 
bute, benevdencea,  and  loans,  195 
•—•198 ;  Burleigh's  advice  on,  199. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  a  modem  professor 
of  Flatonian,  i.  215. 

Tea,  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of,  ii.  817 ;  present  of,  declined 
by  the  Bussian  ambassador,  318 ; 
Dutch  bargain  for,  319;  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  ib. ;  shop-bill  of 
the  first  vendor  of,  320. 

Tenures,  curious  ancient,  i.  187,  note. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  some  account  of 
the  works  of,  i.  63 — 65. 

Timon  of  Fhilius,  his  parodies  of 
Homer,  ii.  455. 

Tichbourne,  Chidiock,  concerned  in 
BabiDgton's  conspiracy,  ii.  171 ;  his 
address  to  the  populace  at  his  exe- 
cution, 176  ;  his  letter  to  his  wife, 
177 ;  verses  composed  by  him  the 
night  before  his  execution,  178. 

Titles,  origins  of,  and  anecdotes 
concerning,  i.  155;  book  of,  pub- 
lished in  Spain,  ib. ;  Selden's  THtlea 
of  Honour,  ih.  i  of  books,  288 — 292. 

Toleration,  practised  by  the  Eo- 
nans,  and  inculcated  by  Mahomet, 
iii.  245  ;  caution  used  in  publishing 
works  on,  ib.;  early  English  advo- 


cates of,  346,  and  note ;  in  Holland, 
ib.;  facts  illustrative  of  the  history 
of,  247,  248;  condemned  by  all 
parties,  249 — 253 ;  0|riaiions  of  an 
English  clergyman  on,  252. 

Tom  o'  Bedlams,  account  of,  iL  311 
— 314,  and  notes;  songs  of,  315 — 
317. 

Torture,  Felton  threatened  with,  ii. 
376 1  its  fi*equent  use  in  England, 
ib. 

ToRQU£MADA,first  Spanish  iuquisitor, 
in  fourteen  years  persecuted  80,000 
individuals,  i.  166. 

TowNLEY,  Zouch,  his  poem  on  Felton, 
iL  378 ;  collection  of  antique  mar- 
bles formed  by  his  descendant 
Charles  Townley,  purchased  for  the 
British  Museum,  ib.,  note. 

Traitors,  barbarous  mode  of  execu- 
tion of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
ii.  175,  and  note. 

Treasures  in  hills,  iii.  295,  note. 

Trevoux. — See  Dictionary. 

Troubadours,  their  poems  and  their 
loves,  i.  444. 

Trusler,  Doctor,  first  vendor  of 
printed  semums  imitating  manu- 
script, i.  400. 

Turner,  Doctor,  a  violent  opposition 
leader  in  the  seccmd  Farliament  of 
Charles  I.,  iii.  451 ;  an  agent  of  the 
opposition  in  Farliament  against 
the  measures  of  Charles  L,  466 ;  a 
disappointed  courtier,  467,  note. 

Turkish  Spy,  the,  i.  377  ;  John  Faul 
Marana,  the  author  of,  378. 

Urban  the  Eighth,  instances  of  his 
poetic  sensil^lity,  i.  456. 

Usurers  of  the  17th  century,  notice 
of  the  practices  of,  ii.  158 — 170. 

Usury,  contrary  opinions  on,  ii.  174, 
175. 

Utopia,  Sir  Thomas More's,  missiona* 
ries  proposed  to  be  sent  to,  i.  320. 

Vaccination,  strange  dread  of,  ii. 
317. 

Vallakcey's  Collectanea,  curion» 
error  in,  i.  326,  note. 

Yanbrugh,  the  architect  of  Blenheim, 
got  a  power  from  Lord  Godolphin 
to  contract  in  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's name,  iii.  104 ;  produces 
the  power,  106 ;  his  depositions,  ib. ; 
attempt  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
TQ^igU  to  charge  the  debts  of  Blen- 
hpifli  o^»  ^^^»  conduct  of  the 
Y^inYiesa  towards,  109 ;  discovery 
^f^sonS^^.  1^0,111. 


F 


E,  the  eblcet  of  bii  paem  at 
Ibc  ScboolmiPlTeu  miHiiKJontriod. 
li.  ISC;  hlsludisroui  index lo,  ins; 
hli  otaUKWr.  his  1U«,  toi  hta 
worki.Ui.  90—103. 

SBOEIMG-nORNS.  " 


B  BJiy  d 


',  ili.  I 


nfDii 


ib.;  aaDodatcB ooncwmisf .  1ST, 
SnUFF'BoiEB.thoiHEii.lntha  rdgn  of 
.    QuHd  Anne,  1.  sae  ;  tbe  ieioUa', 

reporlKi  lo  bt  fdiiaaei,  il,  «(3. 

SotmnjE.  iTBBiiM  on,  l)j  Bir  George 

Kick inizlK,  ji.  to  ( necesMry  Bir  the 

pumiti  of  geniOB,  CI;  dlBcomibcli 

of  £3,  64. 

SOLOHON,  luwaiuiteil  an  adapt  in  ne- 

eromuia)-.  t.  Isi  t  story  of  him  sad 

the  Queen  of  aheb»,8oa. 

SOHCiS  hmoug  the  GTecisna.  li.  143  ; 

wjinga  of  Fletcher  of  anltouD.  and 

St.  Clerk  on,  ib. ;  Greek  loDgB  of 

tbe  trsdei.  1(3  i  of  the  weavers 

among  Itie  Engliah.  ib.;    harvest 

and    oBT^ODBB  In  the  HSghluidi, 

ll«;DldEagUBh.  14ii  8iriai.l4B; 
Italian,  compoaed  at  FlDrencc.uader 
the  Uediel.lb.i  French  "  ChaoMnu 
de'  Vendnnge."  HIj  parodied,  by 
PiulUna.  I4S  i  tltng  or  Suh. 
known  [o  tbg  Greeks,  and  ap«ol- 


BOTAMS     t 

SomES,  more  fu'dcnl 

BovEaEiQim  of  the  se 
SpANiBn  Efiqneltc,  ins 

at>BBrdltf .  i- 104- 
EFAMian  Foetry.  i,  HD 


.yeided    tbe    Iliad,    il. 


L' 


newspaper. 
lED.  (he  hiik 
rlglnality,  il 


a  umdrigiil  fbimd  in 
Ian,  suBpioioiu  of  hlg 


Spekseb,  Fuller^ 


,LS]9i 


admired  as  food.  ii.  3SS.  n. 

8TABEAS  to  Lrmrs,  1.  S»o, 

t^ARCBtSG,  origin  of,  i.  ?3T- 

SriETinig,  Qeotee.  Om  Fonk  of  oom- 

mentaton.  ilL  ISB:  aceonnlof  his 

literary  forgeries.  397.  Mi ;    Ibi 

story   of  Bfilton  and  the  luUui 

lady  attribatcdto,  aoft ;  hjamotirea 

tor  amlltiag  tbe  Poems  fnu  hii 

edition  of  Shalcupenre,  SOL  i   )tis 

Iriok  on  the  entlqnaty  Gongli,  tOS, 

arEFBEns.  Robert,  the  prioter.  hii 
fiunHyand  lh«rworica.L  76, Bote; 
divided  the  Bible  into  chapter  and 

STESJIHOUt  a 

elon  of  the  I 
SroHig.  pTBieating  re 

natural.'  '   " 

Stoich.  B 

Etuets  of  London,  ori^n  of  Kumj 

aruAiiT,  Arabella,  mistakee  of  his- 
torians reitanling,  ii.  soa  i  ha 
hiilory.  503 — ilS. 

SnTKELEVi  Dr.,  Iiis  Imaginary  Blt- 
tory  of  the  Empms  Orlaaa,  i.  134, 

STifoi.ET.  Shr  lAwis,  Tice-Admiral  ef 
Devon,  aoceptEdanirfidllaniieeKr 
Ills  kinsman,  Sir  Walter  Hawl^ 
lil.  llSi  bis  base  treachery.  liSj 
tmirsB^y  shunned  In  oongeqamcc, 
iaO;OonTlole<lofoliH>inggol4ib,i 
his  miierable  death,  isi. 

enii>EST  in  the  metropolis,  llie.  it- 
loriptlOD    of,  hf   Gibbon,  BtfHi, 
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